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•to the: 

FOmiTH VOLUME OF THE DUPJ-IN REVIEW. 


Africa, west coast of — meditated inter- Association at Lyons for aiding foreign 
fereiu c of France with British right, missions, 368 — its funds bestowed with- 
183. Rival claims of the French and out distinction of countries to which 
English to the possesion of Portendic, missions belong, ibid. — Catholics of the 

190 — French eneioachments, 192 — on United Kingdom should contribute 

what grounds, 193 — aggressions upon their good offices in concert with it, 
British vessels, 19 1 — insulting conduct ibid. 

of a P'rench officer, 196 — attempt to for colonizing New Zealand, plan 

justify the blockade of the coast, 197. and objects of, 91 — their church policy, 
Agupes, theory respecting their origin, 95. 

103— their resemblance to pagan rites, Atropos, one of the weird sisters, 38 — 
104. a Greek allegorical being, its peculia- 

Algiers — cannot be long retained by rity, ibid. — common opinion assigned 

France, 181 — origin of the French to her the office of cutting the thread 

aggression, 181— explanations demanded of life, 64 — the end of human life 

by England, ibid. — assurances given, ascribed to her, 67. 
ibid. — they are disregarded, 188. Aylmers (the) by Mr. Griffin, notice of, 

Allegories — authority for their adoption, 515. 
and application to a Christian meaning, 

101. Black Prince (Edward, the) espoused the 

American consul in Tahiti — remonstrates cause of Peter the Cruel, 404 — through 

witli Queen Pomari respecting the whose agency, ibid. 
order for the departure of the Catholic Bcrna, magh^-tic experiment tried by 
missionaries, 377 — refutes the asser- him, 223 — ift failure, ibid. 
tions of the methodist missionary, 382 Bernadotte, efforts of Pozzo di Borgo to 
— writes to the French consul at Valpa- induce him to join the coalition against 

raiso, 385 — and to the French comino- France, 12. V 
dore 391. Bede, his dcvscripti^ of the manner in 

America, C/lkited States of — revenue de- which our ancestors played and sung, 
rived from lands, 82. 121. 

Anglo-Norman literatiite;^!?!/— pai'tiftlity j^eepueafs for promoting the knowledge of 
^f our ancestors for metrical romance, tht"CatholicTeligion, declared vdlid by 
ibid. — celebrated poets, ^ L25-r^anson the Master of the flolls, 271. 
de Roland, 126--Lays of Marie de Breton poetry, its connexion with Nor- 
France, 131. man poetry, 105 — testimonies to its 

Arabs, their enthusiasm in the cause of origin and antiquity, 106. 

Mehemet Ali against Turkey, 459. Binns’ work on Ireland, 410 — bis endea- 
Arena, house of, of the republican faction vour^ to become acquainted with the 

in Corsica, 2-^the Arenas are banishedil country* ibid, — his defence of the peo- 

by Bonaparte from France, 7. pie from tfie charges of idleness, cruelty 

Ariosto, remarks on Rose’s translation, and recklessness, 412 — ^his hostility to 

S96.^ emigratioji from Ireland, 423. 
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Brittany, af&mty between its inhabitants 
and those of Cornwall and Wales, 106 
— was never subjugated, biri passed by 
marriage into the possession of Hugh 
Capet’s descendants, 107 — its bards 
and jongleurs, 110 — fabulous legends, 
113. 

Bible, Catholics not forbidden to read its 
approved version, but tliQ Protestant 
version, which is believed to be, in 
many places, corrupted, 433 — objec- 
tions to its indiscriminate perusal with- 
out note or coinmentfO 

Bishoprics in Ireland, abolition of several | 
by Lord Grey, 403 — O’Ccnnell’s 
avowed indiflcrence to the measure, 
494 — Catholic members of Parliament 
guiltless of any participation in it, 494. 

Bonaparte, (House of) of the Republican 
faction in Corsica, 2 — Bonaparte en- 
deavours to procure from Austria the 
surrender of Pozzo di Borgo, after 
the campaign of 1809, 10— his interview 
with Metternich in 1813, 13 — his over- 
tures for peace, at Chatillon, in IS 14, 

17. 

Boyne- water (the) by Mr. Banim, notice 
of, 5\o. 

Byron (Lord) remarks on his Beppo” 
and “Don Juan,’* 397 — the disciples 
of his school have renounced the cha- 
racter of epic chivalry, 398. 

Canada, revolt of, occasioned by the in- 
attention of England to its .remon- 
strances, 408. 

the most eligible lands not in the 

hands of Government, 81 — population 
of the upper province in 1832, 83. 

Catacombs of Rome, their discovery 
during the pontificate oi Sixtus V, 96 
— inquiries of the Icafned respecting 
them, 97 — connexion between the 
paintings, and other remains found 
therein, and the. classic ait of the 
Romans, 98— thfy existed before the 
Christians began to use them, ibid. — 
the latter laid aside their profane appli- 
cation, and invested them with a deep 
and holy significancy, 99. 

Charles I, his statutes concerning the 
University of Dublin contained nothing 
of a sectarian tendency, 288. 

— his intercession with the Parliamen- 
tary commiasioners in favour of two 
young men sentenced to duath for 
robbery, 363- — not attended,to, ibid, 

Clavell (John) his highway vploits, 351 
— sues for pardon in verse, and obtains 
it, ibid. 


Castlereagh (Lord) his mission to the 
Emperor of Russia in 1814, 16. 

Candia, possession of retained by Mehe- 
met Ali, 459. 

Catholics of the United Kingdom should 
contribute their good offices, in concert 
with the Association at Lyons, in aid 
of foreign missions, 368 — sl^p^ld re- 
lieve the wants •f their brethren in 
distant quarters of the globe, 370 — 
which may be effected by the weekly 
donation of the most insignificant 
sums, 371. 

in Ireland, persecuted by Protes- 
tants, and forced to vote against their 
consciences, 252 — sufferers alike with 
Protestants from the prevailing out- 
rages, 254. 

eligible to scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, 283 — sire of the 
college and grounds granted by them, 
290 — excluded through the bye laws of 
the college board, 298 — mode of pro- 
curing the abolition of the sacramental 
test imposed, 304. 

missionaries in Tahiti, violent pro- 
ceedings of the methodist missionary 
against them, 372 — he attempts to 
oppose them, 374 — tliey obtain an 
audience of the Queen, ibid. — arc sent 
away at the instigation of the methodist 
missionary, 387 — Catholic bishop’s let- 
ter to the methodists, 389. 

mission to the Gambia Island, 372 

— its success, 373. 

priests of Ireland, virulent abuse 

of them by Dr. Meylcr, 475. 

— - members of Parliament accused of 
perjury by Dr. Philpotts, 486 — utter 
fallacy of his arguments in proof of the 
charge, 487 — Guiltlcs;^of any partici- 
pation in Lord Grey’s measure of 
abolishing several Irish bishoprics, 491. 

oaths, not violated by the arguments 

of Catholic members of Parliament in 
the debates on the Tithe A^stion, 492 
— refusal of the bishop Cf Malta to 
take the oaths brought by Dr. Philpotts 
in aid of his charge of perjury against 
the Catholic members, 495. , 

Religion, consolations derived from 

it by the poor Irish, 438. 

religion in Elgin, 267 — persecuted 

in Russia, 267 — its progress in Ger- 
many, 268. 

Church strengthened by the attacks 

of the Church of England, 308 — its 
offices, how performed, 314— excel- 
lence and beauty of its breviary ad- 
mitted by Protestant writers, 315— its 
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traditional practices ever kept inviolate, 
321 — decrees of reform issued by it at 
various times, 326 — instruments for 
reforming its abuses, how diderent from 
Protestant reformers, 327 — its consis- 
tency, 331 — early records of the sacri- 
fice of the mass, ibid . — spirit of prose- 
lytl^ iniierent in it as a steady desire 
to bring others to the possession of^the 
truth, 334. 

Catholic Church reproached by Protestant 
writers with ignorance and credulity, 
118 — the charge unjust and uiicandid, 
ibid , — her province is to improve the 
heart, not to sway the intellect, ibid. 

Relief Bill of 1827, Sir Robert 

Peel's warning of its tendency, 262 — 
his words prophetic of the Tory policy 
now attempted to be enforced, ibtd. 

press in Germany, 269. 

Catholicism in Prance, attacks against it 
of the press, and of*incredulity under 
the guise of spiritualism, 1 1*6. 

Catullus, poem by, on the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, oo — the subject 
treated according to Roman prejudices 
and opinions, ibid. 

Chaucer, some of his illustrations taken 
from Armorica, 108. 

Christianity, its comparative inlluence 
when introduced among civilized and 
uncivilized nations, llr3. 

Compact between a state and its subjects, 
would be a political absurdity, 490. 

Collegians (the) by Mr. GrilRii, notice of, 
dl6. 

Corsica, character of its inhabitants, 1. 

Constitution of England does not recog- 
nize mutilated power in the representa- 
tive of the jieople, 491. 

Commons (House of) paramount duty of 
its members, to bear their part in the 
public deliberations, 491. 

Clollio, one of the w'cird sisters, 38~a 
Greek allegorical being, its peculiarity, 
ibid . — the beginning of human life as- 
cribed to h%r, 67. 

Controversy between the Protestant and 
Cathode Churches, fits present state, 
jJ78 — affords an involuntary testimony 
in favour of the latter, ibid. 

Colonization scheme for Ireland, in con- 
junction with private companies, objec- 
tions to it, 421. 

Colonization (system of) in South Aus- 
tralia, 82 — improved principles of, 
adapted to New Zealand, ^8. 

Cologne (Archbishop of) measures taken 
by him to maintain the purity of the 
Catholic dogmas, 233— artifice of Prus- 


sia towards him respecting a previous 
convention as to mixed marriages, 237 
— his pftstoral letter, 239 — his tolerant 
and conciliatory spirit, 240 — his reply 
to the demand of Prussia, 241 — he is 
arrested, 242 — dissatisfaction of the 
Rhenish provinces, 248 — allocution of 
Gregory XVI on the subject, 244. 
Croppy (the) by Mr. Banim, notice of, 
515. 

Church Reform distinctly intimated by 
Lord Grey, 493 — wlio abolished ten 
Irish bishopri^^, ibid. 

Churclf of England, its attacks prove 
beneficial to the Catholic Church, 308 
— antiquity and apostolicity of its watch- 
words, ibid. — r^nns called for, ac- 
cording to Protestant writers, would 
lead to a return to Catholic practices, 
312 — its offices admitted to need emen- 
dation, 313 —have been gradually cur- 
tailed, 316 — its liturgy substituted for 
the Catholic Service, 319. 

Declaration against Popery made by her 
j Majesty in the House of Lords, sug- 
I gesting matter for deep and painful 
' reflection, 265. 

! Deluge (History of) as recorded in scrip- 
I tore, resemblance of the fable of 
Deucalion to it, 102. 

Dissenters eligible to scholarships and fel- 
lowships in the University of Dublin, 
283 — excluded through the bye-laws 
of the college board, 298 — mode of 
procuring the abolition of the sacra- 
mental test imposed, 304. 

Ela (Countess of Salisbury) when removed 
to a fortress in Normandy, was dis- 
covered by a knight under a minstrel’s 
garb, 123. * 

England, peaceful attitude of, towards 
other powers, 179 — is utterly ignorant 
of all that appertains to Ireland, 408' — 
disregards the remc^strances of Canada, 
ibid, 

aspect of its people strongly con- 
trasted with the appearance of the 
people of Ireland, 439 — duty imfiosed 
upon it of raising the latter to a level 
with herself, ibid, 

cordial disposition of the Irish people 

to cultivate its friendship, 480. 

Eiifantin ele^cted supreme father of the 
St. Simonians, 162 — proclamation is- 
» sued by«him| 168 — blasphemous ex- 
pression of one of his followers, 169^ 
his trial, 169 — his present obscurity, 
171. 
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Esmz (The Countess of) a tragedy, by 
H. J. Shepherd, 406. 

English party in Ireland, degtading con- 
sequences of their perverse domination, 
480. 

Elisabeth grants a charter for the foun- 
dation of the Univei^ity of Doblin, 
285 — which contains nothing in favour 
of the ascendancy of any sect or party, 
288. 

43rd act of her reign was the foun- 
dation of the Poor L^s, 426. 

Emigrants, proposed selection of, for the 
colonies, 85. 

Emigration should be promoted by means 
of the purchase-money of land, 83 — 
system of, ihid, 

—— from Ireland, objections to, 419, 423. 

Episcopal authority, appealed to by Pro- 
testants, 310 — it exists in all countries 
that have remained Catholic, ibid.-^ 
consequences of a departure from it, 
311. 

Egypt, its invasion by the French re- 
sisted by Mehemet Ali, 441 — who is 
gpnointed Pasha, 448 — British expedi- 
tion in favour of the Mamelukes, 451 — 
re-embarks without effecting its object, 
ihid , — all the countries watering the 
Nile are united to it by Mehemet Ali, 
4S5. 

Fate, supposed to be governed by the 
weird sisters, 37 — importance ascribed 
to it by the ancients, ibi^/, — Greek 
allegory respecting it, 38 — how under- 
stood in the religion of ancient Rome, 
40 — the fates of men, of nations, and 
of the gods, warring against each other, 
43 — allotted by the weird sisters 
through the instrument&lity of words 
and songs, 59— the lots- imparted by it 
were supposed to depend upon the 
degrees of the zodiac, 66. 

France, population of, now divided into 
two classes, papists and free-thinkers, 
145— meditates interfering with British 
rights in the west of Africa, 183. 

Fairies, represented as dangerously hos- 
tile to the early professors of Chris- 
tianity, 116 — ae afterwards claiming 
the privileges of men and of Christians, 
tftid!.— alleged marriage of a fairy with 
Guy de Lusignan, 117. 

Fasting and abstinences, Protestant prin- 
.fMea and practice thereon at variance, 
-itriotJy adliered to by Catholics,! 

^renei Maoarthy, by Lady Morgan, 
notices of, 500. 


Gamhier islands,' Catholic minion to, 
372 — the Inhabitants become attached 
to it, 372 — build chapels and destroy 
their idols, ^373. 

Greece, its legends and fables adopted by 
the old Roman religion, 34 — Greek 
allegory respecting fate and ^Ue weird 
sisters, 38— opinions respeq^iffg the 
piple number, 44— Greek names when 
first introduced into Italy, 52 — ^nuptial 
ceremonies as described in the poem of 
a Roman poet, Catullus, on the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis, 55. 

— arrival of Ibrahim Pasha with an ar- 
my, 457 — he evacuates the*country,459. 

Greek insurrection, its progress, 457 — the 
Sultan summons Mehemet Ali to crush 
it, ibid, 

Gregory XVI, his allocution respecting 
the treatment by Prussia of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, 244. 

Governess, conditlbn of a, in England, 69. 

Good shepherd, image of, derived ftoin 
the words of our Saviour, 102 — a sym- 
bolic type already usf ’ by the ancients 
in adorning their gra s, 103. 

Ghost-hunter, the, by Mr. Banim, notice 
of, 515. 

Gypsies, their introduction into England 
in the reign of Henry VIII, 343. 

Haunam (Richard) his popularity as a 
highwayman, 364. 

Hennas (Professor) his doctrine respect- 
ing the foundation of faith, 233 — con- 
demned at Rome, ibid. — Prussia at- 
tempts to suppress the papal brief, ibid. 

Hereditary rights, what would the conse- 
quences of their abolition, 174. 

Highwaymen, their origin, 336 — theii 
reputation as recorded by the Chief 
Justice in the reign of Henry VI, 321 
— they avoided mortal violence, 342 — 
rules and regulations by which they 
were governed, 353 — the race declined 
in the reign of Queen Anne, 367 — 
records of their humanity^ ibid. 

Hind (John) his highway renown, 355 — 
fights for Charles II, ibid. — is taken, 
357 — condemn^ to death, and glories 
in his loyalty to the last, 858. « 

Hind ^James) his exploits on the high 
roads, 361 — attacks, amongst others, 
Oliver Cromwell, 36 U 

Ibrahim Pasha, lands in Greece with an 
army, 457 — evacuates it, 459— besieges 
and t^es John d’Acre, ibid. 

Italy, origin of its ancient inhabitants, 34 
—Greek names when first introduced 
into it, 52. 
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Ireland, violent language at Protestant 
meetings in that country, 247— cases 
of outrages, 250— its landlords more 
powerful for evil than any government 
can be. for good, 254 — objects of its 
revilers, 261 — r-its connexion with 
England, 407 — who is, nevertheless, 
igfitSeint of all that appertains, to the 
sister island, 408 — disastrous effects 
of such ignorance, 409— difficulties in 
the way of its removal, ibid, — illibe- 
rality of English travellers in that 
country, ibid, natural advantages 
and actual misery, 411 — advantages of 
the small farm system, 415 — its success 
un several estates, 416 — means of im> 
proving the resources of the country, 
420 — its grievances, and remedies to 
be applied, 428 — its southern peasantry 
bear marks of the Spanish race, 438 — 
its actual condition misrepresented by 
Dr. Meyler, 479-^degrading conse- 
quences of the perverse domination of 
the English party, 480 Tory jus- 

tice designed for it, 484 — the tithes a 
standing cause of popular vexation, 
488. 

Irving, his agreement with St. Simon re- 
specting the regeneration of the human 
race, 155. 

Irish scenery 'and lakes, description of 
their beauty, 435. 

Irish people not naturally turbulent, 412 
— their industry proved by the eager- 
ness with which their services are 
availed of in England, ibid. — their 
honesty, 413 — their disposition to com- 
mit outrages greatly exaggerated, 414 
— means of raising them from their 
present condition, ibid. — their ready 
confidence in their superiors, 430 — 
their resignation to their hard destiny, 
ibid. — refutation of the charge of drunk- 
enness alleged against them, ibid , — 
their satirical humour, 431 — insults 
heaped upon their clergy and religion, 
434-— in\t;terate enmity borne to them 
by the Society of Friends, 435 — ab- 
suri^ty of Dr. Mejgicr’s proposed mea- 
^Bures of coercion, 482 — their cordial 
disposition to cultivate the friendship 
of England, 480. 

Iris)^ novels and novelists, review of, 495. 

James I, his charter empowering the uni- 
versity of Dublin to send two members 
to Parliament contained nothing of • 
sectarian tendency, 288. 

Jongleurs, how they amused their guests, 
123. 


Lands— the best only are cultivated t^hen 
population moderate, 70— advance in 
price of ^orn a warning to extend cul- 
tivation, 71 — effect upon the commu- 
nity, ibid, — evil'of proposed grants in 
Western Australia, 78 — anxiety of 
settlers to pjrocure them, 80 — a pur- 
chase-price compels labour for hire, 81 
— too high a price would act as a lax 
thereon, 82 — a medium price obviates 
all objections, ibid, — revenue derived 
from them in the United States of 
America, ibut — employment of pur- 
chasi-money as an emigration fund, 83. 

Lachesis. one of the weird sisters, 38 — 
a Greek allegorical being, its peculia- 
rity, ibid, — the texture of human life 
ascribed to her, 67. 

Labour for hire, rendered necessary by 
fixing a price upon land, 81. 

La liochefoucault Liancourt (Duke of) 
proceeds to meet Louis XVIII in. 
England in 1814, 19. 

Legacies to Catholic chapels and priests, 
for the offering up of prayers and 
masses for the benefit of testators, 
declared void by tlie Master of the 
Roils. 271. 

Liugard (Dr.) letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor respecting the Declaration 
against Popery,*' made by her Majesty 
in the House of Lords, 265. 

Luther, his boundless credulity, 111) — 
complaint of St. Simon against him, 
156. 

Literature — Italian and French, 547. 

Malta, Bishop of, his refusal to take the 
Catholic oath, brought by Dr. Philpotts 
in aid of his charge of perjury against 
Catholic members of Parliament, 495. 

Magnetism, definition of^ 203 — discovered 
by Mesmer, 205 — modes adopted for 
eliciting its effects, 206— all bodies in 
nature alleged to be susceptible of it, 
207 — sensations.. felt by the patients, 
ibid, — instances of its effects, 208 — 
alleged facts, how to be explained, 215 
— report to the French Academy of 
Medecine, 216— experiment tried by 
Berna, 223 — its failure, ibid, — ^reflec- 
tions, 225. 

Mamelukes in Egypt, retrosj^ct of their 
history, 443 — their rebellion against 
the Turkish power, tbicl.— are at length 
subdued,* — their civil wars, 443— 

they sYmpathised not, with the natives, 
444— they defeat the Turks at Damaiif 
hur, 445— are joined by Meh^nat M, 
ibid, — who dooms them to destmetion, 
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449 — British expedition in their favour, tion, 427 — sends Ibrahim Pasha to 

451 — its failure, ibid. — Mehemet AH Greece, ibid. — engages in war against 

plans their extermination,* 453 — and Sultan Mahmud, 459 — and defeats his 

succeeds in his object, ibid. — their fate troops, 460 — is compelled by England 

not commiserated, 454— their charac- and France to desist from farther ag- 
ter, ibid. gression, , — his treatment of the 

Marriages, mixed, question respecting Maronites and Druses, urges them to 
them in the Rhenish provinces, 234 — open resistance, ibid. ^ 

were sanctioned by aiiciaut custom, M^ternich (Prince) his interview with 
provided the children were brought up Napoleon in 1813, 13. 
in the Catholic religion, — brief of Mesmeric doctrines, statement of, by 

Pius VIXI, /5/d. —convention between I Baron Dupotet, 204. 

Prussia and the Archffishop of Cologne j Methodist missionary in Tahiti, his vio- 
in 1834, 236 — Gregory XVI* disap- lent proceedings against the Catholic 
proves of the practice prevaiLng re- missionaries, 372 — he attempts to op- 
specting them, 245. pose them, 374 — his correspondence 

Marriages of the Irish peasantry, 429. with the American consul to urge the 

Marie de France, Lays of, 131. departure of the Catholic missioTiuries, 

Magistracy in Ireland, necessity of its | 376 — his assertions refuted by the con- 

complete revision, 470. j sul, 382 — the Catholic missionaries 

Martineau (Miss) her incorrect portraiture | sent away at his instigation, 3S7 — -C’a- 
ot the Iiish peasant, 413. ! tliolic bishop’s Ibtter to the Mcihoclists, 

Maronites and Druses, driven to open re- ' 380. 

sistance by the treatment of Mehemet Meyler (Dr.) his work upon Ireland, its 
Ali, 460. wicked tendency, 461 — the author a 

Mahmud (Sultan) orders Mehemet Ali, tool in the hands of Conservatism, ibid. 

Pasha of Egypt, to annihilate the Wa- — his hostility to O’Coiuiell, 462— a 

habites, 452 — claims his assistance Catholic by birth, he abandons his 

against Greece, 457 — engages in war faith, 463 — his pretended disinterested- 

against him, 450— his troops are de- ness, 461*— his work a tissue of impo- 

feated, 460— Russia interferes to pro- tent railing and frothy declamation, 

tect his capital, ibid. — his resources in 465 — his attacks on Lord Mulgrave, 

spite of defeats aud ill omens, ibid. ibid. — his virulent abuse of O’Connell 

Manufactures, the spread of, would con- and the Catholic priests, 473-75 — his 

duce to the welfare of Ireland, 416. misrepresentation ot the actual state of 

Mesiner, the discoverer of animal magne- Ireland, 470 — absurdity of the inea- 

tism, 205 — indignation felt at his ex- sures of coercion proposed by him, 

liibitions,206 — he is compelled to leave 482. 

Paris, ibid. Monastic revenues in England, their for- 

Mehemet Ali, his origin, 440 — his hum- feiturc created want aud vagrancy, 343. 
ble occupation in early life, 441 — rises | Monasteries in England, lecommendation 
to notice in the Frendi invasion ofj of the commissioners of lleniy VIII 

Egypt, ibid. — not discouraged by de- not to dissolve them, 426 — promise to 

feat, 442 — dismissed by the Turkish apply their revenues to charity, ibid. 
general, 445— joins the Mamelukes, [.Moreau, cooperation of, against France, 
ibid, — dissembles towards the Sultan, and promise held out to him, 12— his 
446 — named Pasha of Egypt, 448 — death, 14. 

dooms the Mamelukes to destruction, Moorish people in Spain, promoters of 
449 — disobeys tlie firman displacing science, literature, and chivalry,;400. 
him, 450 — is confirmed in his dignity, Monmouth, Duke of, by Mr. Grifflii, 
451 — is ordered tot-annihilate the Wa- notice of, 533. 

babiles, 452 — plans the extermination Mulgrave (Earl of, Lord-Lieutenant of 
of the MaCInelukes, 453— invites their Ireland) Lord Roden’s charges against 

beys to a banquet, and puts them to him, 248— his defence in the House of 

death, as well as their followers, ibid. — Lords, 252 — the production of alleged 

takes and destroys the capital •of the facts to criminate his government proves 

Wahabites, 455 — unites to F^gypt all * a testiniony in its favour, 261 — his tri- 

<•, the countries watered by the Nile, umphant vindication of the slanders 

— ^his plans of improvement, 456—18 uttered against him, 264— the rigid 

ordered to crush the Greek insnrrec- performance of his duties ' has jjrawn 
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upon him the implacable hostility of 
the Irish Tories, ibid, 

Nantes, edict of, by Henry IV, 142 — its 
revocation by Louis XIV caused by the 
assistance given to French Calvinists 
by Charles I, 142 — was suggested to 
hirim^ his ministers, not by the Catho- 
lic clergy, 143, ^ 

New Zealand, its adaptation to the im- 
proved principles of colonization, 88 — 
geographical position, extent, and re- 
sources, 89 — population, 90 — views of 
colonization, 91 — character and habits 
of the natives, 92 — immoral conduct of 
Europeans settled there, 94 — exertions 
of religious missionaries, 95. 

•Napoleon medals, struck in various coun- 
tries from 1804 to 1815, 277. 

Netherlands, its pauper colonics, unfa- 
vourable reports, 422 — mendicity not 
got rid of by them •/Air/. — their utter 
failure, 423. 

Nick’s (Swift) narrative of arolibery com- 
mitted by him, 305. 

Norman poetry, its connexion with Bre- 
ton poetry, 105 — its mythology whence 
derived, 112, 

Nowlans (the) by Mr. Banim, notice of, 

515. 

Novels and novelists, Irish, review of, 
495. 

Numismatics, science of, wholly neglected 
in England, 277. 

Oaths in Parliament, not designed for 
political security, but belong to the ad- 
ministration of justice, 491 — ill effects 
of them, tbid. 

Oaths of Catholic members of Parliament 
not violated by the arguments employ- 
ed by them in the debates on the tithe 
question, 492. 

Outrages in Ireland, chiefly caused by a 
system of combination with regard to 
the tenure of land, 254 — by trade coni- 
binators, 255— and by the tumultuous 
excitement of contested elections, 250. 

Octave ^tanza (ottavi^Hma) of the Ita- 
lians, its adoption by English poets, 
395 — remarks upon its merits, ibid. 

Owen, his agreement with St. Simon re- 
specting tlie regeneration of the human 
race, 155 — his plan of a cooperate 
society, 173. 

Ordination, Protestant definition of, 824. 

O’Briens and O’ Flaherties, by Lady Mor-< 
gan, notice of, 501. 

O’Connell (Daniel) Mr. Biiins’ visit to 
his seat at Darvynane, 437— hospitality 


shown to him, ibid , — hostility of Dr. 
Meyler to him, as evinced in his work 
on Irelaftd, 462— evident falsehood of 
the charges against him as to his in- 
fluencing and controuling the Viceroy 
of Ireland, 467 — his election for Dublin 
falsely allcgei^ to have been promoted 
by the Irish government, 47 1 — virulent 
abuse of Aim by Dr. Meyler, 473 — his 
avowed indifference to Lord Grey’s 
measure of abolishing ten Irish bishop* 
rics, 494. 

O’Donncl, by L^dy Morgan, 499. 

• 

Parcae — see the Weird Sisters. 

Padilla (Maria de) her character as given 
in liistory and romance, 400. 

Paoli, a leader of the patriotic party in 
Corsica, 2 — summoned to appear at 
the bar of the Convention, 4 — treats 
with the British admiral for the inde- 
pendence of Corsica, 5 — recommends 
Pozzo di Borgo as president of the 
Council of State, ibid. 

Pelcus and 'fhefis, the marriage of — the 
poem of Catullus treats the subject 
according to Roman prejudices and 
opinions, 55. 

I Pedro of Castile, a poem written in the 
octave stanza, or heroic measure of the 
Italians, 395 — is conceived iu a spirit 
tending to revert to the singular tone 
of heroic romance, 398 — its merits, 
399 — Pedro of Cast’ Ic known in history 
as Peter the Cruel, ibid. — extracts from 
the poem, 401 — Peter the Cruel sug- 
gested by Edward the Black Prince, 
404 — through whose agency, ibid. 

Philpotts (Dr.) Bishop of Exeter, charges 
Catholic members of parliament with 
perjury, 486 — utter fallacy of his argu- 
ments in piUof of the charge, 487 — 
brings in aid of it the refusal of the 
Bishop of Malta to take the Catholic 
oath, 495. 

Pius VI II, bis brief respecting mixed 
marriages, 234. 

Protestantism, aristocratic character of, 
141 — its alliance, in France, with un- 
believers, 144. 

Protestants in Irelaifd, alleged persecu- 
tion of by the government, 248 — suf- 
ferers in no greater proportion than 
Catholics from the prevailing outrages, 
254-— alleged murder of clergymen oflGi- 
cially* denied, 258— violence of public 
writers gi their party, 259. 

Protestant Church, ascendancy of, in the 
Irish ^House of Commons, established 
in the reign of James I, 291 — the sacra- 
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mental test impesed by the university 
of Dublin makes infidels of those it de- 
coys from Catbolieism, 306.^ 

Poetry; neglect of, at the present day, 
393. 

Profits and wages, why so low in England 
ahd so high in Americ;^, 75. 

Poor laws, their effects if introduced into 
Ireland, 418 — voluntaiy charity more 
effective, 425 — they are reprobated by 
Mr. Binn^ 428. 

Poor laws in England, object of early 
legislation respecting them, 425 — 
** statute of labourers” passed ifi 1351, 
ibid, — they originated in the 43rd act 
of Elizabeth, 426— subsequent enact- 
ments, ibid. — writers who proclaimed 
their inefficiency, 427 — reform of them 
how operating, ibid. 

Poor Scholar (the) by Mr. Carleton, notice 
of, 535. 

Pozzo di Borgo, of a Corsican family, 1 
— abode of the patriotic party, 2 — re- 
presents Ajaccio in the French legis- 
lative body, ibid. — advocates war, 3 — 
returns to Corsica and joins Paoli, 4 — 
origin of the enmity between him and 
Bonaparte, ibid. — proceeds to England 
to his diplomatic career in the service 
of Russia, 8 — rejoices at Bonaparte’s 
downfall, 18 — attends the Congress of 
Vienna, 20 — his advice on Bonaparte’s 
return to France, his interview 

with Wellington before the battle of 
Waterloo, 21 — foresees the tragical 
scenes of July 1830, 26 — remains am- 
bassador from Russia^eftcr the change 
of dynasty in France, 28 — reluctantly 
accepts the embassy to London, 31 — 
his private character, 32. 

Population, surplus of in Ireland, absurd 
cry on tbw subject, dlO.** 

Prussia, attempts to suppress the Papal 
brief con4emning the doctrine of Her- 
mes, 233 — and to introduce a total 
change in the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, 235 — convention with the 
archbishop of Cologne in 1834, 236 — 
as to mixed marriages, 236 — artifice 
towards his succession in 1835, 237—^ 
resolves upon employing force to attain 
^ its end, 241 — the archbishop is ar- 
rested, 242 — allocution of Gregory 
XVI regarding its conduct, 244. 

Religious system of the ancienib, 33— 
influence of the Greek religion on tbe< 
Raman and Italian characters, 34. 

Reformation, the fitthersui^ said to have 
separated less from the Ci^clicChurch 


than their successors have done, 309— 
what was gained by it, «Md.— it pulled 
down the safeguards of religious truths, 
ibid. — attained nothing on behalf of 
good discipline nor of spirituality and 
perfection of inward life, 329— ruin 
which it caused to the German empire, 
ibid . — admitted by Protestant^til have 
^cn too hasty in dealing with outward 
ol)servances, 330 — is a work presenting 
a series of shocks and convulsions re- 
gulated by human passions, 334. 

Reformed clergy in Ireland, the whole 
body was puritan in the reign of James 
I, 292 — convocation of, ib . — confession 
of faith, drawn up by Archbishop 
Usher, ibid . — question of receiving the 
canons of the Church of England sub^ 
milled by the Lord Deputy to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 293, 

Rivals (the) by Mr. Griffin, notice of, 
533. 

Richelieu (Duke of) succeeds Prince Tal- 
leyrand in the presidency of the French 
councils, 22 — his feelings on signing 
the Treaty of 20th Nov. 1815, 23. 

Roland (Chanson de) 126. 

Rome, its religion adopted the legends 
and fables of Greece, 34— fate, bow 
understood, 40 — opinions respecting 
the triple number, 44 — limitation of 
life, 49— military service required of 
each'citizen, 49 — marriage ceremonies, 
53. “ 

Roden (Earl of) his violence at Protestant 
meetings in Ireland, 247. .his attacks 
upon Lord Mulgrave, 248.. their utter 
failure, 249. 

Robespierre intended to establish a new 
religion, himself the Mahomet of it, 
145. ^ 

Robbery was formerly the hereditary 
birth -right of the brave, 357 . . penalties 
affixed to the offence, 388. .claimed all 
tbechivalric attributes, 339. .executious 
for, in the reigns of Henry VIll and 
Elizabeth, 343. .how depicted on the 
stage, 346. .complaints against those 
who killed fort theft, 361* * 1 x 1601 to 
which carried, 362. ^ 

Robin Hood, sayings and doings of, ^9. 

Russia, its persecution of the Catholic 
religion, 267. 

Salicetti (house of) of the republican 
faction in Corsica, 2. .Salicetti accuses 
Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo of meditating 
the separation of Corsica from Trance, 
4. 

Shepherd (H. J.) merits ef his poem, 
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Pedroof Castile, 398* •Us beauties, 401 . . 
his tragedy of the Countess of Essex, 
406. 

Senegal, French mission to, in 1785, 181 
..its object, .project for organ- 

izing a government, 182. .commercial 
riva4|^s between British and French 
mercnilnts on the coast, 1R9. 

St. Simon (Henri de) account of his life, 
148. .his works, 149. .his theory of the 
perfectibility of the human race, 150. • 
its absurdity, 151 «• his complaint 
against Luther, 156.. his new Christi- 
anity, 157. 

St Simonism, object of its authors, 139 
• .its doctrines, 140, 158* •claims to be 
the new saving religion, 160.. consti- 
tuted after the revolution of July 1830, 

161.. sermons preached by its followers, 
162 - • its theory concerning women, 
166> -horror manifesled at it, 176.. 
traces left of the society, 178. 

St. Sinionians have always spoken with 
respect of the Catholic Church, 153. . 
their pecuniary resources, 161.. elec- 
tion of their supreme father, Enfantin, 
162* -their dissections, 165.. and dis- 
persion, 167. .many return to the Ca- 
tholic faith, 172. 

South Australia, system of colonization, 
82. .funds bow raised, 87. 

Somnambulism, remarks upon, 229. .sur- 
gical operation performed on a patient 
under its effects, 230. .audacious blas- 
phemy of those who have ascribed the 
prophecies and miracles to the som- 
nambulic vision, 231. 

Tracts for the Times, a work written by 
Protestant divines with a view to revive, 
in the Anglican Church, a love of an- 
cient principles and practice, 308. .and 
to enforce its claim to authority upon 
the laity, ibid. 

Tales of Fashionable Life, 3cc., by Miss 
Edgeworth, notice of, 496. 

Tales by the O’Hara Family, notice of, 
503. , 

Tales oP the Munster Festivals, by Mr. 
fiiiffin, notice of, 515. 

Talleyrand (Prince) his cabinet formed 
under the auspices of Wellington, 22. . 
succeeded by the Duke of Richelieu 
through the influence of Russia, ibid, 

Trappists, order of, in Ireland, descrip- 
tion of their seat at Mount Melleray, 

436.. their expulsion from Melleraye 
abbey in Brittany in 1831, .land 
granted to them by Sir Richard Keane, 

gratuitous assistance of the Irish 


people in raisii\g their habitation, ibid. 
..have qpnverted a wilderness into a 
fertile spot, ibid. 

Tahiti, island of. Catholic mi.ssionaries to 
it, 372.. they obtain an audience of 
Queen Pomare, 374. . her letter to them 
ordering their*departure, 375. .corres- 
pondence of the American consul re- 
monstrating against the order, 377.. 
they are sent away at the instigation 
of the methodist missionary, 887.. 
Queen Pomare’^ letter to the Catholic 
bishop, 387. 

Tasso, translations of, their relative me- 
rits, 396. 

Tracy’s Ambition, by Mr. Griffin, notice 
of, 533. 

Tithes in Ireland, the standing cause of 
popular vexation, 488. .a change does 
not involve a wresting of Church tem- 
poralities or clerical revenues, 492. 

Tithe question, oaths of Catholic mem- 
bers of parliament not violated by their 
argument in the debates thereon, 492 
. . concerns every being in Ireland 
having landed interests or subsisting 
by agricultural labour, 494. 

Trouv^res, their character gradually as- 
sumed by jongleurs, 125, 

Tubber Derg, by Mr. Carleton, notice of, 
536. 

Turpin, his robberies and death, 366. 

University of Dublin, its advantages to 
students, 28 1 ..their religious princi- 
ples not interfered with, ibid., .objec- 
tions to which the institution is liable, 
283. 'designed for Irishmen ofall creeds, 

285.. 1.s foundation, oaths and 

qualifications of scholars and fellows, 

295 . . exclusion of Catholmp and Dis- 
senters through bye-laws oTthe College 
Board, 298.. proofs that they had no 
power of dispensing with the old or 
enacting new laws, 300. .liberality of 
the present board, 305. 

Vagrancy in England formerly punished 
by the most atrocious laws, 425. .their 
inefficiency, 426. • 

Voluntary charity, pauperism in England 
formerly relieved by it, 426.. promise 
given at the suppression of English 
monasteries to apply their revenues to 
charitable purposes, 426. 

Wahabites* their encroachments in Arabia, 

452.. Mehemet Ali ordei'ed to annihi- 
late them, *he takes and d^tifpys 
their capital, 455. 
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Wagest^tiatUTeof* 172.^ 

Wa§te lands in Ireland,' their^ cultivation 
recommended towards affordinji; relief 
to the lower orders, 417. .means to be 
employed, and difficulties to be over* 
come, 419. 

Wakefield (Mr.), his evidence on coloni- 
zation, 78. 

Wesley, his childish credulity, 120. 

Western Australia, evils of proposed 
grants of land, 78. 

Weird sisters {the Parca) supposed to 
govern fate, worship of them in ancient 
times, 37.. their attributes, 3^8.. opi- 
nions of writers respecting them, 44. . 
task assigned to them in the old Roman 
religion, 48 • •they allotted fate through 
the instrunientality of words and signs, 
59. .they prophesied and imparted re- 
velations, 60 ..their power of granting 
and restricting, tbid...an unkind and 
malignant nature ascribed to them, 62 . . 


their restrictive power observed ptu*- 
ticularly in death, 63.. belief that if 
they were removed, life would be infi- 
nite, ibid . . . the gods occasionally sub- 
ject to them, 65.. late writers of anti- 
quity make them rulers of time, 66. 

Wellington, Duke of, his intervi^ with 
Pozzo di Borgo before the flattie of 
Waterloo, 21. 

Wild Irish Girl, by Miss Owenson, notice 
of, 499. 

Women, theory of St Simonism concern- 
ing them, 166.. their prerogatives in 
Christian society, 1 74 .. horror mani- 
fested at the new theory, 176. 

Workhouse system in Ireland, evil effects 
of its introduction, 418. 

Zodiac, degrees of, the lots imparted hj 
destiny were believed to depend upon 
them, 66. 
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Art. I. — Storm di Corsica da Filipumy revista e pubhlicata da 
G.C.Gregori. App. famigliaVozzo di Borgo. Milan. 1835. 

C 'lOliSICA, notwithstanding all its ancient and modern revo- 
j lutions, still retains two distinct classes, or rather castes, of 
population. The ‘towns and seaports are occupied by a mixed 
breed of Italians and Catalonians; individuals, who, themselves 
set apart as foreigners, remain strangers to the pride of national 
independence, and passively submit to any change of domination 
imposed on them by circumstances, lo this portion of the 
people, the descendants of the old Corsican lineage present a 
striking contrast. They are principally semi-savage moun- 
taineers ; yet valuing themselves on their ancestors, their ancient 
chiefs and nobility, zealously tenacious of their national freedom 
and privileges, they look with jealous eyes on the alien settlers of 
their plains and cities, viewing them as intruders to be ever 
guarded against, lest, following the example of the European 
colonists in their treatment of the Indian aborigines, such covert 
encroachers on the island should finally expel its children from 
their native hills and homes. 

The Vozzo family, honourably ranked among the early and 
haughty nobles, and originally seated in their mountain fastnesses, 
for centuries inhabited a small castle called Montichi^ erected 
by the Moors, and resembling many still seen in Spain. A few 
may also be found in France, on the heights near the Rhone. 
In modern times, ^fter the race of Pozzo had established them- 
sel^jps 8t the village Pozzo di Borgo, no great distance from 
i^accio, the social intercourse naturally arising from the vicinity 
of that city, gradually softened down the rough impress of tra- 
ditionary clanship and liberty, long stamped by hereditary 
custom on the name. By degrees its njembers relinquished 
opinions and usages incompati^ with* the advanced state of 
civilization around them, and recognized the existing laws and 
government of the country, so fully, to the satisfaction of the 
administrative power, that in 1775, when Ck)i%ica was united to 
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2 F^s^zo di Sorgo. [Jan. 

WtiMef llfey were declared entitled to all the privileges formerly 
ei^oyed by the aristocratic orders. 

CkarliZi Mn^reas Pozzo di Sorgo was born 8th March, 1768, 
atfd though, in accordance with the patrician custom of Corsica, 
}m education wa» entrusted to an abbe, one of the dj^ of 
teachers sometimes liable to store the minds of their^upils 
with spiritual rather * than earthly Visdom, the scholar’s political 
powers blossomed at a very early age. When the French 
Revolution burst forth with that volcanic violence which electrified 
the whole of Europe, the shock communicated .to Corsica was 
attended by the actual horrors of civil dissension. Happy to 
acknowledge any government that promised equality of rights, 
the families of foreign extraction, domesticated in the island, were 
easily induced to receive with eager unreserve the new principle 
promulgated at that epoch by France; whilst the native moun- 
taineers would adopt them only under cerCeiin conditions and 
limitations. 

At the head of the republican faction stood the houses of 
Bonaparte, Arena, and SaJicetti. The patriotic party were led 
by Paoli and the youthful Pozzo di Borgo. The democrats 
advocated the theory of universal liberty, as taught in the 
philosophy of Mably and the lessons of Rousseau. Their 
opponents sought only to fix the independance of their native 
sou; or, in plainer terms, demanded the restoration of ancient 
Corsica. 

From the very commencement of the Revolution, young Di 
Borgo took an active part in its proceedings. Louis the 16th 
having convoked the nobility of Corsica, to draw up at Ajaccio a 
statement of the islanders’ complaints and demands, Pozzo di 
Borgo, then only in the first year of his majori^, received the 
appointment of principal Secretary to the Assembly. Sub- 
sequently, deputed by his countrymen, he bore their address of 
^ngratulation and fraternity to the National Convention at Paris, 
and was finally chosen to represent the province of Ajaccio in the 
legislative body of France, formed after the dissolution of the 
Constitutional Senate. His next turn in thc^ political tabyrintk 
was ail important step : he became a member of the Di^Son^tic 
Committee under the presidency, of Brissot. Looking at the 
Strange and anomdous speculations acted on by that Committee, 
We ennnot doubt in what school Pozzo di Borgo studied his early 
diplomacy. ^T)te policy pursued by the fbreiM depart- 
entire^ nqyel to Europe. In die revivea of 
aP" kin^ and potentates were treated with the 
pride, and ^qganoe of superlative nadcmi^ gveat- 

MfMf; ih# dtctatota in 
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language or measures become ridiculous when not sustained Jbgr 
constant success in arms, and the legislative assembly was utterly 
deficient in those indispensable energies of mind and action whicn 
characterized later rulers. Ever vacillating, even in outward 
se^ing^ timid, or imprudent ; indolen t and impetuous by turns ; the 
legi^ative body degraded and broke the^ower of royalty, without 
possessjng courage or vigour to annihilate it. The elements of ue- 
publicanism were called into existence, yet the feeble evokers 
shrank from completing their work. At this period Pozzo di Borgo 
seldomascended the rostrum, and his ipeeches were iti the declama- 
tory and bombastic style common to all the minor orators of die 
revolution. Let him speak his best for himself in a few fragments 
from an harangue delivered by him (16th July, 1792) on the que^ 
tion of involving France in a general war. A project suggests^ by 
two parties from motives “ far as tlie poles asunder.” By the court 
of Louis, in th^ hope of obtaining for the king the mUitary dic- 
tatorship; by the Girondists, in the expectation that such kn event 
must lead to the establishment of a republican government. 

In expressing the opinion of the diplomatic committee in favour 
of war, the Corsican deputy said : — 

The independence of the German Confederation is naturally pro- 
tected by France, who alone is able to defend it against the ambitious 
views of Austria, yet that Confederation has seen with delight; the 
league formed by our enemies for the destruction of our constitution. 
The hostile armies have already deluged Gennany. The league of the 
North decrees general slavery to the whole of Europe, and shows, in 
threatening attitude, its covetous mercenaries clad in iron. Without 
our interference, it will be easy for that league to carry into effijct all 
its arrogances. The French nation alone possesses the power to free 
the world from that horrible scourge, and to return good for t^e 
shameful carelessness or perfidious ill-will of^those who regard with 
indifierence the extinction of all the seeds of liberty upon earth. 
France, after having combated the common of mankind, will alone 
have the glory of .restoring that po|i|ical harmony which preserves, 
Europe fyom ^neral slavery. We all owe a great debt to humanity ; 
tlm introduction and maintenance of human rights on earth. Liberty 
^4*ich enough in virtues and in talents to afford us abundant means to 
npy dIF that debt,. The hopes of our enemies are no doubt founded on 
the transient dissensions of our parties, and they anticipate already the 
disorganisation of our government. No I we will not sufibr their 
i^iciods hopes to be realized, -we must feel that a change in purpoli*- 
tical institutions must necessarily be attended by an interreghum or the 
laws, the abolition or paralyzation of atdborify, lUtd by anarCh^aifi ^ 
unavoidable loss of liberty. OdV vigilanoe^ whilst it will 
preserve all the conventions and treaties we have engaged in, 

Ihe same time, provide against any mischievous r^ults 
tkem! In giving more st&ility to our gQvdriiment, we sha)l 
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all the designs of malicious^ persons, who seek the gratification of their 
own selfish schemes in social disorders and revolutions. Let us, there- 
fore, unite power with prudence, and success is certain.” 

This was rather a fierce attack on absolute government, and 
deserves the more notice as coming from the mouth of one \riio, 
afterwards, with the determined perseverance of a mortaf foe, 
called forth the most destructive coalitions against France. 

On the dissolution of the legislative assembly, Pozzo di Borgo 
hastened to ^Corsica, and soon after his return, began, in 
concert with Paoli, again **10 agitate the establishment of the 
national independance. With the air of his country he appeared 
to inhale anew the feelings and spirit of his ancestors. Once 
rekindled, the fire soon spread, and the mountainous cries for 
liberty were answered by the promise of their idol, old Paoli, to 
regenerate Corsica into a commonwealth. The revolutionary 
movements naturally excited much notice and afixiety among the 
various parties whose opposite interests might be affected. In 
addition to the exotic residents, including especially the families 
of Bonaparte and Arena, there were the partisans of the French, 
allied with the Parisian clubs, and of whom Salicetti was the 
organ in the convention. Their measures were speedily taken, 
Salicetti presented a formal accusation against Paoli and Pozzo 
di Borgo, charging them with favouring systems and participating 
in projects for effecting the separation of Corsica from France. 
The result of this impeachment was a summons to the two 
Corsicans to appear at the bar of the Convention and justify 
their conduct. 

From this time may be dated the seeds of that deep-planted 
enmity which subsequently existed between Pozzo di Borgo and 
Bonaparte; — that irreconcileable hatred, fostered iu theii\ re- 
spective bosoms with ‘a malignity that rendered Europe but avast 
arena for their warfare, and exercised in its effects, as will be 
shown in the sequel, more influence than is generally supposed 
on the events of 1814. The decree of the Convention reached 
Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo at Corte, the capital of the mountains. 
They were fully aware of the dangerous consequences that might 
attend disobedience, but were carried away by the whirlwind «f 
popular excitement before they could deliberate and decide on 
their proper course in the emergency. The departmental 
commission declared itself permanent, whilst a national convention 
took place at Corte. The; assembled masses from the mountains 
unaniniously passed regplutions •charging Paoli and Pozzo di 
Borgo to continue the administration of the departments, without 
paying any respect to the decree of the convention. This 
document also expressM their sentiments relative to the families 
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of Arena and Bonaparte, “ che non era della dignita del popolo 
Corso di occuparsi delle due famiglie Bonaparte ed Arena, onde 
le abandonna*ai loro rimorsi ed alia publica infamia” — that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Corsican nation to occupy itself 
wi^h the persons named, and left them rather to the vjsitings of 
their own consciences and to public disgrace. The resolutions 
were signed by 1,200 persohs.^ All thoughts of reconciliation, or 
an amicable adjustment with the French government, of course, 
vanished on the publication of the Corsican manifesto, and nothing 
remained for the bold mountaineer but to Jissert their inde- 
pendance, sword in hand, but the great superiority of the French 
resoui’ces damped the most sanguine hopes of the brave adherents 
to ihe cause. It is true that the lefiders of the insurrection were 
closely connected and in alliance with the English, who had taken 
possession of Toulon ; but, on the other hand, that port itself was 
hotly invested by the I'Vench, under the command of the very 
Bonaparte whose nailie the insurgents had devoted to public 
infamy. 

Calculating the obvious probabilities, it seemed all but cei^tain, 
that the besiegers must succeed in forcing the English to evacuate 
the place. In that case the victorious legions of France could 
easily ensure a continuance of their triumphal career by over- 
running the mountains of Corsica. What had the rural denizens 
to oppose against their invaders’ battle array ? Not a tithe of their 
foes’ mere numerical strength. How then were they to combat 
the additional odds, supplied by perfect discipline and flushed 
with recent coinjuest? At this critical moment, how’ever, an 
English fleet Appeared before Ajaccio, bearing ofters of protection 
and aid ; provided Corsica w ould place itself under the supremacy 
of Great Britain. Paoli, commissioned by his countrymen, went 
on board, to treat with the welcome adnwral, whilst a general 
assembly was summoned, and accordingly met on the 10th of 
June, 1794. A sketch of the proposed new constitution, based 
on the principles of the Magna Charta of England, was laid 
before the national convocation. The most important points of 
that constitutioij embraced the forma\ion of two Chambers of 
IJepfesentatives, a Council of State, and a Vice-king, with respon- 
sible ministers. Paoli proposed Pozzo di Bor^o as President of 
the State Council, and presented him in the following terms: 
“ I will answer for him. He is a man as well qualified to guard 
the interests of a nation, as capable of.protecting a mountain 
herd, and knows how to repel aggression by the argument of 
arms.” The Council of State w^as entrusted with the most 
momentous affairs of government, and Pozzo di Borgo eminently 
signalized himself, by the skill and varied talents he displayed, in 
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effecting the arduous task of re-organizing the entire administra- 
tion of the country. T*he, judicial code presented a singular 
mixture of Corsican and English laws, but admirably adapted to 
circumstances, and including even the most humble interests of a 
pastoral ivition. Tliat record remains a peculiar historical mopu- 
ment of the time and ^country, only to be understood "and 
appreciated by those who have visited Corsica, and studied the 
character, manners, and customs *of the people. The Anglo- 
Corsican government existed only two years. England was too 
remotely situated to supply, on all occasions, full and timely 
protection. The few regiments transferred from Gibralter were 


found insufficient to enforce due submission and peaceful order 
among the inhabitants of the towns adhering to the French 
ascendancy. 


Insubordination, animated as it was by the constant prosperity 
of the Gallic arms, gaint^d fresh strength every day, and threatened 
to crush the scanty forces of Paoli. At lerigth it became evident 
that the tri-coloured standard would soon be raised even on the 


towers of Ajaccio. 

Pozzo di Borgo did not wait to witness the catastrophe. He 
embarked in an English man-of-war, which bore him to Elba, 
llience to Naples, and thence again to Elba. In the course of 
his visits to that island he became well acquainted with its 
localities, particularly the small territory of Porto Ferraj^ 
whither he afterwards advised the allied powers to exile his 
antagonist countryman, Napoleon. The frigate “Minerva” 
subsequently conveyed Pozzo di Borgo to England, and he 
remained upwards of eighteen months in LondoA, enjoying all 
the honours and distinctions justly due to the high abilities, 
and firm fidelity, displayed by him during the two y^rs he held 
the reins of government in Corsica, under the guardianship of 
England. While sojourning in the metropolis he formed con- 
nections among the noble French emigrants, that ultimately led 
to his employment in some secret diplomatic missions, which 
progressively increased both in number and importance. The 
year 1798 saw him in Vienna; France had ^en experienced 
various reverses. Tlie sway and the popularity of the* 
vention were equally at an end, and the reign of terror had 
sensibly diminished the enthusiastic spirit of patriotic through, 
out the nation. 


Strong symptoms of a reaction in favour of royalty began to 
manifest themselves, and" the white cockade was once more in 
fashion among the higher classes. Perhaps the people, col- 
lectively, did not desire a restoration, but they were wearied 
and dissatisfied with sen unstable government, that gave«them 
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vague measures and time-serving laws, ever shifting with each 
predominance of party. • 

The adverse foreign powers witnessed with exultation the 
spread of general discontent in France, especially when, at the 
same time, they had the satisfaction of knowing that Bonaparte, 
witR the formidable remainder* of that invincible army, which, 
led by him, had carried defeat and dismdy through all Italy, and 
along the banks of the Rhine, was seeking glory m the deserts of 
far-aistant Egypt. 

At that period France had lost aU her republican conquests, 
with the exception of a few points on the Alps. Suwarow was 
marching from victory to victory, and the fair partisans of the 
jleur de Us already waved their snowy handkerchiefs in antici- 
pating salutation to the expected approach of that general, who, 
no doubt, was the only man among all the martial foes of France 
on whom the league and wrecked royalty itself, with the whole 
train of its excited adherents, founded their confident hopes. 
During tlie crisis in question, Pozzo di Borgo took a most active 
and important part in the diplomatic movements linked with the 
course of military action. At that time, in the flower of his age, 
for he numbered only thirty years, he was continually traversing 
Germany and Italy, to forward and sustain, by his cabinet 
intrigues, the warlike operations of the old Russian Field- 
Marshal. His labours were in vain. The overthrow given by 
General Massena, at Zurich, to the combined Russian and 
Austrian armies, at once destroyed the fragile web previously 
woven by fickle fortune. The allies were driven beyond the 
frontiers, the coalition was dissolved, and Pozzo di Borgo gained 
nothing by his indefatigable efforts beyond deserved credit for 
his zeal, and the confidence of the Austrian Cabinet at Vienna, 
where he afterwards fixed, for some time, lys abode. In France, 
Bonapfirte, that embodied meteor of the age, suddenly re- 
appeared from Egypt, and having advanced his first stride 
towards supreme power, soon selects proper materials for a new 
frame of government, and cemented a firm central administra- 
tion. Order, |t least, if not liberty, returned with him to 
^aifCe. Bonaparte, in his rapid progress to greatness, certainly 
Old not forget his old Corsican friends — he remembered — but it 
was to banish them. The Arenas, whom the Assembly at Cone 
had consigned, with himself, to withering contempt, were partly 
exiled, and partly given over to martial ^courts, in order, as it 
should seem, to tear asunder the last ties that could bind him to a 
country which had stigmatized, as onehf the most despicable of 
its sons, the man whom France, emphatically termed TAe 
Corsican. With what sentiments Bonaparte might regard tliat 
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son of , Corsica, whose name the nation had placed in proud 
brightness, beside the diirkness of his own, can only be con- 
jectured ; but the ruler of PVance knew him as a determined foe, 
who, to the utmost, had exited himself in combining the conti- 
nental powers againsj his sway ; whilst the restless negotiator,, no 
doubt, felt his hatred increase against the aspiring First Consul, 
when he saw him dictating to Europe the peace of Amiens. 

After the flames of war were again lighted, Pozzo di Borgo 
entered into the service of Russia, as an avowed and public 
diplomatic agent. In pursuing that vocation he only obeyed the 
impulse given him by nature, which had endowed him with an 
acuteness of intellect, and a facili^ of manner, that, at once, 
enabled him to penetrate the characters of others, and adapt his 
own precisely to the purpose in hand. These peculiar gifts of 
mind were now matured by experience and the studj^ of man- 
kind, and the expertness evinced in his first* essays for the 
interests of Russia, raised his name high in the political world, 
and opened to him the path of his future brilliant career. The 
Emperor of Russia conferred on him the title of State Counsellor, 
and when a new coalition was forming against the audacious 
soldier who had presumed to crown himself Emperor of the 
French without obtaining the suffrages of the foreign Cabinets, 
Pozzo di Borgo was despatched to Vienna, specially, to consoli- 
date a closer alliance between his adopted sovereign and the 
other potentates who entertained similar views. The' ambassador, 
how^ever, did not long remain -in Germany, for only a few months 
elapsed before he repaired to Italy to represent, as Commissioner 
of the Crown, his royal master in the military operations w'hich 
the combined troops of Russia, England, and Naples, were to 
commence in southern Italy. But scarcely had thg respective 
quotas united themsekes at Naples, when they were compelled to 
separate, for the conqueror at Austerlitz imposed the peace of 
Presburg, and Austria seceded from the coalition. 

Pozzo di Borgo returned to Vienna, and thence to St. Peters- 
burgh, where fresh military preparations were in progress. 

Prussia would have shown itself wiser, had it^Joined the con- 
federates during the rapid advances of the French in Mortfviiv; 
when its cooperation previous to the battle of Austerlitz might 
have produced opposite results to that memorable victory, and 
the consequent close of the campaign. 

When at length Prussia added itself to the league, its tfoops 
were associated with the Russians,, who were led by their Em- 
perpir himself, attended ‘by Pozzo di Borgo, now created a 
tionnt, and attached to the imrerial person by his appointmenlf as 
Colonel de la mite. After the battle of Jena, the diplcfmatic 
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Colonel visited Vienna for the fourth iime ; expressly commis- 
sioned to arouse Austria from the politScal lethargy into which 
she had fallen since the peace of Presburg. But Austria was 
not to be easily moved ; sad experience had taught her that peace 
coiled scarcely be bought too dear from such an opponent as 
Napoleon. 

When Alexander found that his subtle agent was evidently 
wasting his time and talents in vain efforts to accomplish his 
mission, he commanded his removal to the Dardanelles, that in 
conjunction with the British ambassador, he might treat with 
Turkey. The Count landed at Tencdos, whence, on the rupture 
of the negocialions, Admiral Sintawin received him on board his 
own ship. 'riiere, the sword superseded the pen, and the 
Colonel took so active a part in the naval engagement which 
ensued between the Russians and the Turks, that his conduct 
gained for him his first military decoration. 

Tlie period now arrived that saw Napoleon at the summit of 
his glory. The sanguinary battles between Russia and France 
were terminated by the peace of Tilsit, where the two Emperors 
fretpiently held amicable and personal intercourse, and the admi- 
ration which- the young Czar had previou^y felt for the won- 
derful talents of Napoleon, began to assume fin appearance of 
friendship, and indeed open devotedness to an allowed and indis-* 
putable superiority, that astonished and even disaffected the old 
Russian patriots, who regarded the admission of such feelings 
and sentiments as a sort of suicidal treason, dishonourable to the 
country, and offensive to themselves. The Colonel-Count saw 
dearly, that the warm intimacy existing and increasing between 
the monarchs, would soon render his continuance in the Russian 
service unpleasant and perhaps dangerous. 

At St. Petersburgh, he solicited and regeived a long audience 
from the Emperor Alexander, when he frankly delivered his 
opinions relative to the alliance of Russia with France, and on 
the necessity of his own removal. The Emperor kindly endea- 
voured to retain him^ by an assurance that the treaty contained 
nothing that coi^d authorize the dismission of his best servant. 

^ “ l^ar from serving,” answered Pozzo di Borgo, “ my presence can 
now only tend to injure your Majesty’s interests. Bbnaparte is not the 
man to forget early antipathies, and sooner or later, he will seize some 
opportunity to demand possession of my person — a demand that your 
Majesty’s just and generous nature will, assuredly, not permit you to 
comply with. Thus I should probably become the cause of a collision 
between the two countries — a disaster which it is my duty to prevent ; 
though,” added he, “ I greatly doubt the durability of the present .con- 
cord^ between your Majesty and Napoleon I believe that time wiU 
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prove his insatiable ambitiLn incapable of repose, whilst a single CQn- 
qwest remains to be achkved. You have now Persia and Turkey 
harassing your rear, with Napoleon ready, on the first pretext, to assail 
your front. As soon as possible, free your arms from the entanglement 
at your back, that they may be at liberty for your final, and, I tru.st, 
successful, struggle, with France. I shall never cease to serve ji^ur 
Majesty in my heart; and,niy heart forebodes, that before the lapse of 
many years, events will recall me in person to more strenuous duties." 

Having obtained a gracious discharge, the Count, in 1808, was 
once more at Vienna, whep a new quarrel took place betwixt 
Austria and France. History hardly presents a parallel to the 
severe and reiterated contests between those countries. After a 
series of defeats, prostrate Austria gains breathing time, by 
submitting to all the sacrifices demanded from her by France. 
Next year, invigorated and undismayed, she again lakes the 
field, is again vanquished, and again heavy sacrifices are exacted. 
All her deprivations, however, do not prevent her, after each 
purchased respite, from renewing the combat, again and again, 
until, utterly exliausted by dismemberment and loss of blood, 
she unwillingly drops the sword from her powerless grasp. 
Pozzo di Borgo so energetically employed his diplomatic skill 
and influence throughout the campaign of 1809, that, after the 
succeeding treaty of peace had been ratified, Napoleon did him 
the honour to desire that his ever assiduous countryman, who 
had taken such pains in his affairs, should be placed under his 
special charge, that he might properly reward the Count’s un- 
w^earied toils. The emperor of Austria declined compliance, 
but Pozzo di Borgo, perfectly aware that his royal visitor emw 
nently possessed a long arm and a strong hand, in cases where 
he wished to obtain the attendance of any reluctant visitant, 
modestly withdrew frpm the sphere of imperial hospitality, and 
quitted Germany for Constantinople. The political exile sub- 
sequently travelled through Syria, and after visiting Smyrna 
and Malta, sailed from the latter place to England, and reached 
its metropolis in October 1810. 

The British . Government welcomed the Cou^t as a valuable 
acquisition. At a time when there existed but slender ties^aI\d 
dimcult communication between England and the continent of 
Europe, the cabinet of St. James’s could learn more important 
facts, in a few hours, from the statesman who had conducted so 
many puhlic and private negociations of the first magnitude, 
tha^ j£iey could obtain in* as many months through uncertain 
corm^ndence and doubtful informatioi\. The Marquis of 
Wellesley bad frequent interviews with Pozzo di Borgo, and 
the Count pointed out ^ the vulnerable part in Napoleou’s Qver* 
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grown power, through which its vitality Jmight be most advan- 
tageously assailed. Most truly had he roretold to Alexander in 
1807, that the peace of Tilsit would prove merely a truce of 
arms. In fact, the political soothsayer required no supernatural 
secqjid sight. , 

As deeply versed in the personal character of his great coun- 
tryman as he was fully initiated into all the various mysteries of 
cabinet intrigue, his keen and practised eye pierced tar beyond 
surfaces, glanced at once from measures to motives,* and thus 
enabled him to play the prophet with every probability in favour 
of his prediction. 

In 1812, the war between France and Russia broke out anew, 
with exterminating fury. The myriads of Gaul passed the 
Niemen, and spreading devastation in their progress, carried all 
before them, with fire and sword, until old imperial Moscow 
became a prey to*the self avenging flames whose embers lighted 
the funeral torclies of the invading host. 

Di Borgo remained in London, and resuming his official func- 
tions, as the accredited agent of the Russian Emperor, success- 
fully negotiated a renewed alliance with Britain. He was thus 
left at liberty to carry his active duty to the feet of Alexander, 
but in that point the oracle proved fallacious. Imperative policy 
then forbade his return. 

At that momentous crisis, the Muscovite monarch found him- 
self compelled to* sacrifice his own predilections and judgment 
to the national pride and prejudices of his people. The patriotic 
spirit of his rugged and discontented nobles, would only be 
aroused to the preservation of Russia, by the restitution of what 
they deemed their ancient and inalienable rights — the entire 
command and executive power in every department of the state, 
whether civil or military. The danger was far too pressing to 
permit hesitation, and all the high offices of the empire, pre- 
viously held by the more civilized and better educated European 
foreigners, were transferred by the constrained autocrat to native 
han£. 

Pozzo di Bo^o was not recalled by Alexander until after 
t^J^ rttreat of the grand army, and then he included Stockholm in 
his route, that he might sound Bernadotte ofl the subject of 
his joining the allied sovereigns in their resolves against 
Napoleon. 

After an interim of five eventful and stormy years, the Count 
again found himself before the, Russian Emperor. They met at 
Calisz. . ^ 

The mighty legions of Napoleon had disappeared beneath the 
ice of the Beresina, and Alexander mourned, rather than 
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rejoiced over the unpa^lleled reverees of his former friend. 
The mental impressions of Tilsit were still vividly fixed in the 
tablet of his memory. ■ He still saw in the crowned soldier, half 
deified in the Parisian cathedral of Notre Dame, the personified 
Mars of the age. My arms have not vanquished him,” >aid 
he to his Corsican confidant: “by the will of the Almighty, by 
the protecting genius of Russia, thb spirit of our ancestors, has 
be been conquered. Let us remain satisfied with the victory 
vouchsafed. It is enough. Let us not tempt a retributive 
destiny by persecuting hhn.” The wily statesman, far from 
being moved by the pious and merciful sentiments of Alexander, 
on the contrary, endeavoured to convince him that a more 
worldly policy was absolutely indispensable to secure his own 
preservation. 

“ Generosity,” answered he, “ would be here totally misapplied. 
The opportunity which fortune now offers, may ^ever again occur. 
The secret societies of Germany arc in full activity. Disaffection is 
on the increase, even in France itself. Never were, nor ever will be, 
nations and potentates in such a perfect harmony of designs and con- 
centration of means to a certain end. The allied powers must profit by 
the enthusiasm attendant on recent success before its influence evapo- 
rates. The fallen Colossus must be wdiolly destroyed, or you, in your 
turn, incur the danger of annihilation from him, if he is allowed time to 
recover confidence, and renovate his now paralyzed powers.” 

Alexander’s heart might waver; but the Emperor was either 
convinced or persuaded, and once resolved on the complete 
destruction of Napoleon’s despotic domination, he put in motion, 
without delay, all the necessary means and available expedients 
to effect that determination. The co-operation of Moreau Was 
requisite for the purpose of inflaming party spirit in France ; 
the defection of Pripce Eugene and Murat, to cffvide and di- 
minish the forces of Napoleon; and the alliance of Bernadette, 
to obtain the assistance of his military genius, and his 20,000 
soldiers. Nothing was neglected to gain these auxiliaries over 
to the confederacy. Moreau was promised the presidency of the 
future French republic; Murat and Eugene, tjje sovereignty of 
Italy, which mts to be divided between them; while Bernmloftc 
was secretly flattered with vague hopes of seating himself on the 
throne of France, when vacated by its present possessor. To 
the known skill of Pozzo di Borgo was assigned the difficult task 
of winning the accession of the crown prince of Sweden ; who 
coquetted with the cause,' without decisively declaring himself. 
In the meantime the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen forced the 
Russian army to retreat as far as Upper Silesia, — occurrences, 
yhich, of course, tendfd to increase BernadoJtte’s irresolution. 
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Aware of the consequences that niight| attend an irretrievable 
step, especially if taken at a moment when the arms of Napoleon 
were again turning the tide of victory, he lingered with his 
army at Stralsund, and there watched the progress of events. 
To^tralsund the ever prompt Di Borgo hastened, and at length 
succeeded in inducing the prince to commence open and active 
operations, by accompanying*him to the military congress held at 
Trachenberg. There met the three most inveterate enemies of 
Napoleon, to ‘‘ talk of precious mischief’ and exult in their 
anticipated triumph over the imrnesh^ and disabled lion. Mo- 
reau hated in Napoleon the first consul ; Bernadotte, the 
emperor ; and Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican, the consul, and the 
emperor, in the man. At this rendezvous it was resolved to 
carry the war to the gates of the French capital, and to attack 
Napoleon in the very heart of both his power and his weakness. 
The congress held at Prague was a mere pretext for a cessation 
of arms, an interval of repose, which all the belligerent parties 
very much required, though none would acknowledge the neces- 
sity. The allied powers, at that time, instead of being solicitous 
to conclude a lasting pacification in the north of Germany, 
entertained no such intention, or if they had any passing thoughts 
of making peace, it was on the shores of the Khine that they 
purposed to dictate the terqfis. 

I’heir favourable prospects were improving every hour. Fresh 
ranks were daily added to their armies, by bands of German 
youthful volunteers, whose ardour in the cause of liberty was 
now echoed by the whole nation, w^ithout distinction of age or 
sex; while the minor masses of Napoleon suffered continual 
decrease from desertion, caused by augmenting fatigues, and 
dismay : so much so, that their emperor could no longer rely on 
the devoted energy they formerly evinced under his command, 
when they regarded his Call to battle as the assured and unfail- 
ing trun^et voice of victory. One hope still remained for Napo- 
leon. The support of Austria might yet turn the scale in his 
favour; but his own imprudence extinguished the flattering 
gleam. In a fonfidential interview with Metternich, that 
minister promised to obtain for him the co-operation of Austria, 
under certain conditions, stipulating for his private interests. 
Napoleon, unaccustomed to hear the language of demand from 
any lips except his own, exclaimed, “ How much does England 
give you to play this part?” The offended minister bowed in* 
silence; but not low enough to raise the small hat Napoleon 
had dropped in the heat of the conversation. A few days after 
this interview, Austria joined the hostile alliance. The allied 
monarchs were waiting with the utmost anxiety, at Prague, the 
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deciyoii jof tbe Ati5tr|kil court. It was deviexi o'clock in tbe 
erading, and one mansion contained^ in a lower apartment, Nes- 
^rode, Pozzodi BorgOyand Hardenberg/ whilst, m the chamber 
above, were the sovereigns* of Russia and Prussia ; when the 
.assembled parties c were surprised by the arrival of a special 
courier with the following laconic epistle to Nesselrode : — 
Austria is resolved and puts hel* troops at the disposal of the 
allied powers,’* Their satisfaction may be easily imagined. 

As the prospects of Napoleon became obscured, those of Pozzo 
di Borgo brightened. Ht received a general’s appointment ;• a 
rank he particularly coveted, as it enabled him to contribute to 
ibe downial of his countryman, as well in the field, as in the 
cabinet ; and in his military capacity he joined Bernadotte, who, 
with 90,000 men, Swedes, Russians, and Prussians, was then 
eovering Berlin. 

The setting star of Napoleon's fortune yet shot forth a few 
brilliant scintillations. The defence of Dresden was an almost 
miraculous trait of warlike skill. The allied forces were re- 
pulsed with dreadful loss, and Moreau was killed. But that 
splendid achievement was followed by gross errors. The daring 
of tbe French became undisciplinea, and degenerated into 
culpable rashness. The different corps, instead of actirig in for- 
mioable conjunction dispersed themselves in separate warfare, 
and tbe consequence was, that the whole force under Ven- 
damme was cut off, and destroyed or taken, whileBernadotte and 
Di Borgo compelled the other straggling divisions to a precipi- 
tate and disorderly retreat. Napoleon then took up his position 
on the Elbe. We will pass, without comment, the three con- 
tested days on the battle field of Leipsic ; their results are well 
joiown. ^ 

The allied powers were victorious on all points, and their 
vanguards, though they had already established themselves on 
tbe Rhine, soon b^an to move, though rather slowly and warily, 
towards France. 

Bernadotte marched towards Holstein, to invade Denmark, 
and thence turned to Holland, whilst Pozzo di* Borgo proceeded 
touFrankTort to assist in superintending the coitrse of the*'hioin 
From '^Frankfort tne allied powers began to examhtO 
l]ie moral, physical, and political condition oT France, before 
hazard^ the d^isive blow. They found that tbe vast knd 
»4fol^ipated engine of administration still moved uniinpeded 
Ifcalu^out the county mth perfect order* and foeilil^, in 
di&iiee to the potent itiipiidse originally given to ft hw the Ontf- 
valb^ genius Napoleon* The senate had^ voted zz many 
4iew fovM m were d^anded from them; TW pn^focts -of tte 
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departments fiitiiished their several ooi^ngents with exaeCness 
and promptitude. In short, all the various spring of the ex^ 
cudve authority yet worked in as complete concoid^ if the hand 
of tlieif great architect personally commafided them with pristine 
vigour. there an end.^’ The entbusiasdo 

(if the glory of dying on the field of battle, the- grati- 
fiction of the self-aggrai^dizlng views of Napoleon, deserved the 
title) that had so long animated die million, was endngui^ed, 
and all the former artifices successfully used by the govemmeift 
to revive and^ arouse the national spirit, by official pamphlets, 
songs, and dramatic representations, fell far short of the insrlc. 
Conscription, deprivation, and consequent weariness of war, bad 
palsied the energies of the people, and all panted for rest. 

The members of the Regency were growing irresolute^ -or 
timid, while some far-sighted politicians, such as Talleyrand and 
others, were ready to give up a cause which they perceived was 
more than half lost. In a word, all the internal evidences 
appeared to favour an invasion. But were the allies in entire 
accordance with each other on its propriety, necessity, and utility? 
Were they all alike interested in the consequences? Would 
it be wise in Austria, who had now recovered all her former pos- 
sessions, to precipitate the utter ruin of her Emperor’s son-in- 
law ? Could she behold with indifference the strength of Prussia 
increased at the expense of France, when the preservation of 
the latter’s just weight in the scale of nations was essentially 
necessary to the balance of power and equilibrium of Europe*? 
Did not even England, the bitterest foe of Napoleon, already 
begin to cast uneasy glances on the growing power of Ru^a? 

All these clashing difficulties were fully lelt and debated in 
the conferences at Frankfort; and, as the greatest obstacles wene 
expected to arise from the English government, Pozzo di Borgo 
was dispatched thither to meet and siu-mount them. He arrived 
in London in the beginning of January 1814, bearing a itiisaioi^ 
of a very delicate nature, most certainly; since it consisted in 
convincing die Prince Regent and his cabinet of the moderate 
wkd^, and unafibitious views of the Russian Emperor; and 
to obtain the appointment of Lord Castlereagh, then 
fo^m minister, to the head-quarters of the alfield sovereigns^ to 
Join d^r counods. 

On this occasion Poszo di Boigo was very differently received 
thnn ivben be appeared as a refugee, sewing an asylum, oi* 
tnsfrely as a man whosO opinion was worth consalting on certain 
tb{)ieS. .He now came in the character^ of a high and dia^ 
Mbhed envoy, openly conums^ned to treat wim bis 
ina of the imied monarebs, la hk 
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ciissions with Castlereaah, the latter intitnated to him the expe-. 
dieocy of restoring tne Bourbons to the throne of France. 

You know, my Lord,” replied the Corsican, “ that the sove- 
reigns whom I represent are unwilling to pledge themselves to 
any procedure strictly involving distant views. Let us first d/^jter- 
mine on the removal of Napoleon ; an object too obvious not co 
be contemplated by the king of Prussia and the emperor of Rus- 
sia. When we have effected his abdication, it will be early 
enough to think who shall be his successor !” Pozzo di Borgo, 
nevertheless, visited the French princes, and when the Count of 
Artois told him that it was his intention to place himself in the 
head-quarters of the allied kings, he interrupted him by saying, 
“ By no means. Do not take so premature a step ! a step that 
might materially injure our cause, but could not benefit yours. 
Many difficulties are yet to be overcome. Let Napoleon be 
safely disposed of, and the cry of ‘ Bourbon V will then do the 
rest.” 

His mission prospered. At a dinner party, given in honour 
of the agent of Russia, by Lord Castlereagh, his lordship, on 
proposing the final toast, said to his guest, ‘‘ Well, my dear 
pozzo, all is settled ; I accompany you, and am the bearer' of 
an autograph letter from the Prince Regent to your Emperor. 
We shall all act in concert.” Two days after, they embarked 
for the continent, and at the end of three weeks reached the 
head-quarters of the allies, in Baden. As the proceedings of 
the confederated powers were now completely arranged, the in- 
vasion was rendered inevitable. England had never recognized 
Napoleon’s imperial title ; he passed, in all official and parlia- 
mentary transactions, either by the appellation of the common 
foe^ or was simply termed the chief of the Frengh government. 
Pozzo di Borgo, therefore, found in Castlereagh a ready prepared 
and easily guided assistant, in promoting his own plans relative 
^to the fate of Napoleon. The English minister, who was en- 
trusted with full powers, based all his diplomatic propositions on 
the principle that “ France, — the conservation of whose national 
integrity, unimpaired, was indispensable to the equally indis- 
pensable, equipoise of European power, — should be reducedH^its 
ancient dominion^” This maxim, admitted to its full extent, at 
once abolished the imperial dignity, and annulled the acquired 
rights of Napoleon ; thus removing him, and opening an oppor- 
tune door for the restoration of tne Bourbons, though the con- 
cluding inference was not*entrusted to the conveyance of a whis- 
per, either public or private. The allied powers, profiting by 
the sagacious counsels of Pozzo di Borgo, seconded % 'Berna- 
ootte, now distinctly separated, in their various public addresses 
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and manifestos, the interests of France jfrom those of Napoleoh, 
All the proclamations issued by Schwarzenber^ and the different 
commanding generals who had crossed the Ilhine, were com- 
posed in that spirit, and aimed at establishing the distinction. 
In 4 issuring to the nation its inviolable independence and a free 
constitution, they wholly detached from France the person and 
ac# of Napoleon, and assumM his isolation as a necessary and 
self-evident position. During the entire campaign of 1814, 
Pozzo di Borgo remained in close attendance on the person of 
the Russian emperor, and when overftires for peace were made 
by Napoleon, at Chatillon, the diplomatist, who was already 
engaged in negociations with Talleyrand and other - inffuentm 
men, strongly urged that, instead of granting any truce, the 
armies should march en rnaaae^ and without loss of time, upon 
Paris.” It is certain, notwithstanding, that the allied sove- 
reigns might ha^ acceded to Napoleon’s wishes, and opened 
a treaty, if he had accepted the preliminary conditions pro- 
posed by them ; but Caulaincourt receiving too late the instruc- 
tions of Napoleon to give his consent to the articles in question, 
Pozzo di Borgo had employed the interim in totally cnanging 
the pacific inclination of the Russian Emperor. “ Napoleon, 
or your Majesty must fall,” he argued : if you now grant 
him peace, you undo all that has been done. You give him 
time to regain all his former energies. You replace in his 
hands all the weapons he lost, whilst wielding them against 
yourself ; and before the expiration of another year, you might, 
perhaps, find him again heading his legions on the road to your 
capital ; and, taught prudence by experience, attended with better 


success. 


Soon after, the allied sovereigns fixed their union still more 
firmly by the convention of Chaumont, and the war re-opened 
with increased vigour. The main army, according to the counsel 
of Pozzo di Borgo, directed its march against Paris, and the 
result was that the Emperor, accompanied by his counsellor, was 
soon seen in the French capital. 

We pass over tiie details concerning the occupation of Paris. 
Thj^C&use of Napoleon became desperate ; he was abandoned by 
all, except a few devoted soldiers who were determined to die 
for him, though their deaths could not avert his fall. All parties, 
whether Royalists or Republicans, in short, the whole harassed and' 
exhausted mass of the people, turned from him tO look for peace; 
and the sentiments of that general alienation publicly avowed 
and disseminated * by the Provisional Administration, to whicH 
body Pozzo di Borgo was attached as commissioner from the 
Russian monarch, no doubt hastened the overthrow of the 
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tottering idol. The vo|ce of the Parisian authorities found a 
i^uick and cheerful echo in the bosom of the Corsican commis- 
3ioner» who did not fail to use it in the furtherance of his own 
unalterable purposes. 

Several military, men of high rank endeavoured to induce 
Alexander to treat with the Regency instead of the Government; 
and it is not improbable that the Ismperor, who still harboured 
some friendly feelings towards Napoleon, would have given full 
way to those emotions, had not Pozzo dL Borgo been at hand to 
restrain them, by representing to the irresolute potentate, that 
‘‘ the Regency is, in fact, only another term for Napoleon him- 
self, who is clearly rejected by the nation. Peace, with hlm^ 
however hard and binding the conditions may appear at the time 
he accepts them — peace never remains with him, unbroken, after 
he is prepared for a renewal of hostilities. He whose heart sin- 
cerely desires the tranquillity of Europe meust insist on the 
abrogation of the imperial power, and the removal of Napoleon.” 
This critical conference lasted tw'o whole hours, and the Corsican 
did not quit Alexander without exacting from him a promise, 
that no negociation should be entered into with either Napoleon 
or his family. No sooner had he obtained that assurance than he 
hastened to the provisional ministers, and, addressing Talleyrand, 
cried, in tlie fulness of his joy, “ My dear prince, not only have 
I slain Napoleon politically, but I htfve just thrown the last 
shovelling of earth over his imperial corse !” Thus the Corsican 
mountaineer had the heartfelt satisfaction of finding that the 
goal, to reach which he had devoted the best years of his life, 
and braced every mental and bodily nerve, was, at last, fairly in 
sight. He attained it : his voice rang the knell to departing 
^eatness — his hand dug the political grave jpf the envied 
Emperor ! ! ! What an extraordinary destiny attended the 
chequered fortunes of those two men. Born near the same spot, 
and nearly at the same time, for there was but one year’s 
difference in their ages, they both quitted their native isle 
friendless, in the broad worldly sense of the word, and almost 
destitute of aught, save their talents, and a stoc\f of hatred equally 
shared between them. The first adventurer fought his to 
empire, and proudly placed on his own head the most lustrous 
diadem in Europe; but forgot, in his elevation, that kings should 
ever steep the contests of private life in the waters of oblivion ; 
and eijq>loyed the pleuituae of his power to crush an individual, 
then, v^comparativeJy, a worm. Failing to destroy, he yet forced 
him to become an exile, wandering from land to land, until the 
fugitive, gliding serpenMike through each vicissitude still nearer 
to his prey, finally wove the net that brought his mighty, foe to 
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earth, dashed the crown from his brow, land crippled for ever his 
political and glorious career. Up to that moment the master 
passion of revenge had concentrated in Pozzo di Borgo every 
ardent effort of his mind, and the most fervent aspirations of his 
so»L He could now, like the merchant senator commemorated 
by Lord Byron in his Two Foscarj,*' have turned to his 
ledger, and written against*the deadly debt long due to him, 

pagnto" — paid. The senate having proclaimed the abdication of 
Napoleon, and the recall of the Bourbon dynasty, Pozzo di Borgo 
was appointed by the allied sovereigns to acknowledge, in their 
names, at London, the accession of the PrinceofArtois to the throne 
of the Louis’s. This commission was entrusted to its bearer, not 
only as a special mark of honour from his employers, but still 
more on account of the delicate management required in certain 
circumstances connected with its ostensible cause, which they well 
knew the subtle cfnd persuasive powers of the Corsican were best 
calculated to bring to a prosperous issue, by his faculties of 
cogent argument and eloquent reasoning. 

He was deputed to lay before Louis XVIII the undisguised 
state and feelings of the nation, in all its political and moral 
phases, and thus to prepare the desired” king for the adoption 
of a form of government according with the liberal ideas of the 
day. The monarchs were perfectly aware that the ultra-royalists 
would ^pare neither exertion nor influence, direct or indirect, to 
induce the new sovereign to revive the offensive aristocratical 
absurdities of former ages, and thus, perhaps, produce a collision 
between the government and the governed, that might prompt 
the multitude to repent the change in their political faith, and 
return to the worship of their cast-off golden image. 

To guard against this danger was the true nature of Pozzo di 
Borgo’s present employment in an embassj^ of ceremony to the 
Count of Artois. At Calais he hii*bd a vessel, and hurried im- 
mediately on board, where a singular meeting awaited him, 
affording another instance of the remarkable instability of Ihe 
political principles and fortunes of statesmen. On entering the 
cabin a stranger* begged his permission to accompany him to 
EntfMlrid, whither, he said, he was proceeding to meet Louis 
XVIII. « May I then ask who you are ?” queried Pozzo di 
Borgo. “ I am the Duke Larochefoucauld Liancourt” was the 
answer. The astonishment of the questioner mity be conceived, 
when he found that his companion was^a nobleman who had not 
only injured Monsieur in the constitutional assembly, but had 
since aggravated the offence by returning to him, from the 
northern states of America, the insignia of the different orders 
received from the Count of Artois on warious occasions; cin 
^ c 2 
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insult that haughty prince was the last man in . the world to 
forget. The diplomatist treated him with great politeness, and 
the Duke, previous to his expected presentation, took great care 
to decorate himself anew with simitar orders to those he had so 
heroically despised jin his fit of yankee republicanism. The i}ew 
French King, however, refused lo see him, while he received 
Pozzo di Borgo as a friend and benefactor. On their journey 
to the French capital the ambassador had both the desire and 
opportunity to accomplish his task, and its product was the 
declaration of St. Ouen,»the foundation of the subsequent 
charter, which, despite its defects and inefficiencies, was a vast 
concession to liberty, considering it was given at a period imme- 
diately succeeding the despotism of Napoleon, and was indebted 
for its legitimate existence in France to an invasion by foreign 
potentates, equally despotic. Pozzo di Borgo, after remaining 
some time in Paris, as the representative oft Russia, was sum- 
moned to the great diplomatic conference held at Vienna. 
Thence, he frequently turned a doubtful and unquiet look 
towards Elba; and, at that distance, scanned, in imagination, 
every movement of the illustrious prisoner. With presaging 
eyes, he fancied he beheld him bursting his temporary bonds, 
and, in the Assembly, vehemently pressed for his removal to some 
more remote and secure corner of the globe. Whilst the congre- 
gated statesmen were debating on the expediency of his proposi- 
tion, they were suddenly call^ from their speculations by the 
intelligence of Napoleon’s disembarkation in France. Pozzo di 
Borgo was the only member of the Congress whose amazement 
did not ruffle his self-possession; he was prepared for such an 
event ; his evil bodings had already reproached him for recom- 
mending a mere cage of rushes to retain the still uiitained though 
captive lion. His cool comment on the fearful news was, “ I 
know Napoleon — he will march on Paris. Our work is before 
us. Not a moment is to be lost. He must be faced by every 
att&inable force, and the last fragments of his power and popu- 
larity buried in the dust of irremediable defeat.” His exhorta- 
tion found willing hearers, and the allied powers advanced, 
without delay, in consolidated masses. Napoleon tried^a^ry 
effort, but in vain, to divide Russia and Austria, or either, from 
the coalition. Goaded by disappointment, Jie was provoked so far 
as to send to the Russian Emperor a copy of the secret trea^, 
loraled in March 181^, between France, England, and Austria, 
^^inst Russia ; but the 'only effect produced by the revelation 
was the violent aversidn to Talleyrand, it enmndered, in the 
mind of Alexander; an antipathy that afterwards impeded some 
important nie^iatiofi^ and in more than one instance broke off 
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the treaty. Pozzo di Borgo now roused all his faculties and in- 
exhaustible activity, to aid him in the final struggle with his still 
formidable adversary, and was placed by his sovereign as the 
agent of Russia, in the Anglo-Prussian army, forming the van- 
guard of the allies. Napoleon, once moreJike his former self, 
darted with the swiftness of lightning on the frontiers of Belgium, 
ftng before his approach was expected. It is notorious that 
Wellington only learnt the fact whilst amusing himself at a 
splendid ball in the palace of Lacken. The British army was 
instantly in motion, and a courier de^atched to Bulow to* hasten 
his march. The French made their first successful attack on 
the Prussians, under Blucher ; and Wellington was, in conse- 
quence, forced to retire as far as the mountain of St. Jean, where 
he fixed his position. There Pozzo di Borgo found him rather 
anxious and restless. “ How long do you calculate you could 
maintain this post ?” asked the former. “ 1 do not rely much 
on the Belgians, ” replied the general ; but I have with me a 
dozen regiments, English and Scotch, resting on this hills ; I 
could defend myself the whole day, but Bulow must be here 
before five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

• The vanguard of Bulow’s corps, in reality, showed itself at 
three o’clock, and the announcement doublv animated the un- 
flinching courage of the English, who withstood the repeated 
attacks of Napoleon with an unshaken pertinacity that cfecided 
the battle, though they were but indifferently supported by the 
Belgians. 

Waterloo was won, and Napoleon had quitted his last martial 
field. Was Pozzo di Borgo content? By no means; there 
were circumstances attending the victory, that, to him, allayed 
the triumph. The Russians had not taken any share in that 
glorious and decisive action ; indeed, at that* moment, they were 
scarcely on the frontiers of German^". In this posture of affairs, 
Wellington and Blucher might decide the fate of France without 
consulting either Russia or Austria. The shrewd Corsican slept 
not. He selected a young Russian officer, serving in the 
Prussian armv, aisd tolcl him in confidence, Alexander must be 
in&ii^ed of this victory within eight and forty hours ; no matter 
how many horses are killed in the time, your future fortune may 
depend on it.” Though wounded himself, he imniediately fol- 
lowed Wellington to Paris, and resumed his portfolio, as Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuilleries,. where he found, as his 
unerring sagacity had anticipated', that* the star of Russia already 
“ paled its ineffectual fires” before the ascendant victors, and that 
he, as a minor satellite, was no longer treated by Louis XVIII 
with the same personal distinction as in 1<614. The occupation 
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of the French capital b 3 |the two laureled generals had rendered 
them all powerful. The Cabinet of Talleyrand was formed under 
the auspices of Wellington, and both those statesmen had pre- 
viously given their support to the secret alliance, which, as 
already mentioned) had* been disclosed by Napoleon ^ to 
Alexander. 

In the subsequent political arraitgements, Russia would most 
assuredly have played a very secondary part, if the arrival of 
Alexander, with 250,000 bayonets, had not entirely changed the 
aspect of the Parisian hotizon. The disgust of the Russian 
Emperor to the former ambassador of Napoleon at the Court of 
Vienna (Talleyrand), was so invincible, that it was with difficulty 
he could be induced to receive even any preliminary proposals 
emanating from that minister. Nevertheless, France itself 
actually stood greatly in need of the interposition of Alexander, 
to protect it, in some degree, from its other .friends, England, 
Prussia, and Germany, who were inclined to make a profitable 
use of their recent conquest, and drain, most exorbitantly, the 
veins of the bleeding country. The first official notes of Castle- 
reagh demanded for England no less than the cession of a sej*ies 
of fortresses along the Belgian frontier, from Calais down 4o 
Maubeuge; while the Germans modestly asked Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Thus embarrassed by claimants, Talleyrand turned to the 
Russian Emperor, and endeavoured to win bis protection for 
France, by tempting liis ambassador with an elevated post in 
the French administration. He offered to Pozzo di Borgo not 
only the ministry of the interior, but obtained for him from 
Louis XVIII the dignity of a peer of the realm. 

All these ventures, however, were wrecked at tlie time, on the 
unconquerable distaste of Alexander to Talleyrand; and the 
jEmperor insisted, in the fiist place, that the foreign portfolio 
should be entrusted to a man of his own choice, and with whom 
he could treat in mutual confidence. He named the Duke of 
Richelieu, — designated him as the best Frenchman, and a most 
sincere and honest man. Talleyrand was obliged to yield, and 
a new cabinet was constructed under the presidency of Rich^eu. 
From that hour the Russian ascendancy soared above all compe- 
tition, and from its delegated throne controlled all public affairs. 
Alexander ^sumed the character of a mediator, perhaps umpire, 
in all the political transactions of that period,, and exercised his 
{lowers very favourably for France, whose national integrity, 
situated as it is in th^ centre of Europe, the Russian cabinet 
deemed most essential to the interests of their own country, in 
case of a collision wUh other sovereignties. The influence of 
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Pozza di Borgo naturally increased with, that of his liege lord, 
nor was France any loser by either. The general treaty of peace, 
harsh and oppressive as its provisions proved, might have been 
much more so, had its terms been dictated by England and 
Prussia only. There is extant a letter of Richelieu, relative to 
the subject, which reflects great credit on that minister’s 
patriotism and heart. It is darted November 21, 1815, and says — 

“ All is completed. More dead than alive I yesterday affixed my 
signature to the cruel treaty. True, I had sworn not to dishonour my 
name, and so told the king, but that unhappy prince conjured me, with 
tears in his eyes, not to forsake him. From that instant all hesitation 
was at an end. I feel confident that no man would have acted other- 
wise in my place, and that the salvation of France, which was suc- 
cumbing under the yoke hardened upon her, required the sacrifice. 
The liberation of our country, I am assured, will commence to-morrow, 
and be gradually accomplished. — Richelieu.*’ 

By this dictated treaty, France resigned a few possessions on 
the frontiers, and was to continue occupied by foreign troops 
until it paid the last instalment of the 700 millions of francs, due 
to tlie allied powers for the vast expenses incurred by them in 
tl^e war of liberation ; but, after all, it preserved itself distinct 
and undivided, retained Alsace and Lorraine, and maintained its 
rank as a mighty and extensive kingdom. Alexander, on quitting 
Paris, gave instructions to Pozzo di Borgo to support the French 
government in all the true interests of tlieir country. But the 
court royalist party soon began to abuse the rights recovered for 
them abroad. The purity of the royal white standard was sullied 
by its partizans. In the parliament the Bourbonites and Re- 
publicans embraced the most opposite, and each the most ultra^ 
views ; on the one hand threatening the introduction of un- 
mitigated despotism; on the other, publishing the advent of 
democracy, if not of anarchical “ order-orderless.” At this con- 
juncture, it was the pen of Pozzo di Borgo that drew up, with 
the approbation of De Gazes or Richelieu, the ordinance of the 
5th of September, and even laid it before Louis XVI 11. This 
ordinance seasonably reconducted the Restoration into the pru- 
den^path of moderate measures. The salutary results that 
crowiied the counsels of Pozzo di Borgo could not mil to establish 
the wdsdom of his political views, and, at the same time, neces- 
sarily extend the sphere of his influence, which he continued to 
exert for the welfare of France. His intercession, principally, 
prevailed on Alexander and Wellington *to relieve the nation - 
from several rigorous stipulations in the date treaty, concerning 
the heavy contributions, and the occupation of the territory by 
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foreign forces. On this point, it must be confessed that rumour 
has not scrupled to attribute his services on the occasion to 
motives not wholly disinterested ; and date the origin of his pre- 
sent immense fortune, and large possessions, irom the success of 
his negociations at that period. ^ 

Whether this particular scandal be true or false, all the world 
knows tliat gratijicatiohs to ambassadorial agents are neither un- 
common, nor, in the circles where they circulate, considered as 
iniquitous, and that they even form a legal chapter in the budget 
of constitutional coun tries, runder the euphonious title of ‘‘ diplo- 
matic gifts to say nothing of the kindred items of secret service 
money. After the congress of Aix la Chapelle^ where the full 
emancipation of France was effected, Alexander became visibly 
alarmed at the indications of democracy which manifested them- 
selves tliroughout Europe. During his short sojourn in Paris, 
on the close of the congress, he frequently cot^versed with Louis 
XVIII on the wide-spread disturbances and tumultuous erup- 
tions, especially in the Uerman universities ; and tlie instructions 
he gave to Pozzo di Borgo, before his departure, were of a 
nature to repress, rather Uian raise the liberal party. Hardly 
had the Emperor, left Paris, when a new cabinet was formed 
under the presidency of Desolles. Pozzo di Borgo refrained 
from attacking, publicly, the principles of the new ministry, until 
liberalism became associated with assassination, and the Duke de 
Berri fell by the dagger of Louvel. Then, unable to control 
his indignation, he strongly expressed his sentiments, with a 
feeling that was supported by the whole diplomatic body. Alex- 
ander had not deceived himself in his apprehensions. The spirit 
of revolution extended its visitations, and under different shapes, 
and characteristic modifications, passed through the whole of 
Europe. In Germany, Republican agitations Were carried on 
bv the students of the universities, that led to the assassination of 
Kotzebue. In Russia, dissatisfaction broke out in the Imperial 
militaiy guards. The same spirit showed itself in England 
among the working classes ; and in France, in the grammar 
schoolL Naples, Piedmont, and Spain, had already forced upon 
their kings new constitutions and other liberal novel ties^^^nd 
there was scarcely a state or pi;pvince where the people did not 
remind their governors, in rather forcdjle terms, of the liberal 
^mises held out to them during the impending perils of war. 
^ese appearances, however, of a general revolution, were 
sypfiN^ly banished by the* wand of power, and the evanescent 
settiblances served only to call forth more oppressive i|fid coercive 
spells from the menaced monarebs. 

At the sight of danger the holy alliance renewed its }ies of 
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friendship, some of which time had beffun to loosen. In France, 
the administration of the liberal Richelieu passed from him into 
the tyrannous hands of Corbiere and Vill^le, and Pozzo di 
Borgo was forced, by the stern will of his Emperor, to give his 
support, not only to that cabinet, but to the, invasion of Pied- 
mont, by the Austrians, and the asserted ^ urgency of a French 
expedition into Spain, the reSults of the congresses of Troppau, 
Laybach, and Verona. Ferdinand VII had been reseated on his 
throne, and 'Alexander, who certainly possessed a just claim on 
the gratitude of that prince, accordingly, took good means to tax 
it for his own advantage. England need not be told that it was 
ever the aim and ambition of Russia to attain influence and 
weight in the south of Europe, at the expense of Great Britain ; 
and to forward those ends, Pozzo di Borgo was despatched to 
Madrid to pave the way for the cabinet of Zea, who had been 
gained to the Russian interests during his long residence at St. 
Petersburgh as the consul-general for ^ain. The ambassador 
fulfilled his instructions to the letter. Ferdinand dismissed his 
confessor, Saez, and the chosen of the Czar came in his place. 
Thus commenced the close alliance of the two courts, whose har- 
mony was only interrupted hy the death of Ferdinand, and the 
I’e-action which followed it. Pozzo di Borgo returned to Paris 
at the time when the Restoration began to indulge in serious 
follies. 

The military promenade of the Duke of Angouleme across 
the Pyrenees, had mentally intoxicated the camnet, which no 
longer believed in the existence of any danger, and began to 
harass the nation with unpopular laws, apparently uncalled for, 
except by the sheer wanton exuberance of power. At this 
period the influence of the Russian Ambassador had totally 
vanished, and all Pozzo di Borgo could do,* or did, was to ob- 
serve, shrug his shoulders, and indulge himself in forming a sort 
of drawing-room opposition. He was heard one day, in the 
course of mscussion on the diminution of the public rent, to ob- 
serve, “ The King of France is resolved to. be the richest prince 
of Europe, but I ^fear he will have to live on his accumulated 
wea^t^in exile. I greatly apprehend the approach of some 
terrible ‘catastrophe, for never were civil rights assailed with 
impunity.” 

After the death of Alexander, his brother Nicholas succeeded, 
not only to the throne, but to the opinions and sympathies of his 
predecessor. Nesselrode remained at the head of the cabinet, 
and Pozzo di Borgo continued ambassador in Paris. Two yeaf^ 
afterwards, when Charles X formed the government of Mar- 
tignac,. Pozzo di Borgo exerted himself* to bring into the 
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niinist 4 *y Count de la Ferronaye, then French Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh. It was then of great consequence to Russia to 
have in the foreign department, at Paris, a high official devoted 
|o her interests. By the convention of the 6th of July, 1827, the 
independence of ^Greece was resolved on. Russia had deeply 
wounded both the pride and importance of the Porte, and the 
investment of Wallacliia and Moldavia soon produced an open 
breach between the two nations. The Russian Ambassador 
quitted Constantinople, and the war, which became inevitable^ 
might have led to very momentous results for Russia, had Great 
Britain declared for Turkey, and embraced her cause with 
zealous earnestness. 

The instructions Pozzo di Borgo received on the occasion 
from Nesselrode, were framed to induce the French govern- 
ment to co-operate with Russia in the east ; or, at all events, 
should the ministry evince a stubborn indisposition to take an 
active share in the war, then to prevail on them to guarantee an 
armed neutrality, and thus keep, in case of need, an effective 
check on both England and Austria. To recompense France 
for conditions so advantageous to Russia, the latter detailed plans 
of procuring for her ally, from Holland and Prussia, the cession 
of the provinces bordering the Rhine. Either these visions 
appeared to the French cabinet mere castles in the air, or 
from some other causes, the negociations melted away, in 
fair words, momentary projects and nugatory offers. In the 
meantime, the march of the Russian hordes was not signalized 
by either its rapidity of progress, or accompanying success. The 
situation of Pozzo di Borgo, therefore, in Paris, became uneasy 
and critical. All reports on the subject spoke only of the alleged 
defeats sustained by the Russian army ; but the JEmperor’s am- 
bassador never for. a moment wavered in his confident opinion 
that the enterprise would terminate prosperously; and he re- 
peatedly exclaimed, “ Patience, my friends, patience ! The road 
may be difficult and dangerous, but be assured, we shall find our 
way to Constantinople !” At the end of twelve months the 
Russian vanguard appeared before the gat^s of tlie Grand 
SignioFs city ! 

Again a change took place in the councils of France, and the 
cabinet was remodelled under the presidency of Prince Polignac, 
who was devoted, with heart, head, and hand, to the court of St. 
James's# Pozzo di Bprgo, with his accustomed power of political 
augury, early foresaw tb^ approach of those tragical scenes which 
were really presented ’in July 18S0. Previous, to that epoch, 
he despatdied courier after courier to his own* court, plainly 
prognosticatuig the {lending and unavoidable denouement of the 
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acting royal and ministerial drama. His missives spoke v^ith 
such a profound certainty of the advancing disasters, that the 
Russian Emperor communicated his apprehensions to Mortemart, 
then the French Ambassador at St. iVtersburgh, and abruptly 
told him, ‘‘ Your king is committing great follies. Very well ! 
He is certainly at liberty to do as he pleases in his own dominions 
atpn‘sent; but so much the ^orse for him, hereafter, if mis- 
fortune follows his persistance in error. Tell him that the foreign 
powers will not support him. The torch of discord shall not be 
lighted throughout Europe, to save obstinate blindness from the 
consequences of a deserved fall !” The ordinances which led to 
the concluding explosion and Finis did not reach the knowlet^e 
of Pozzo di Borgo until the 25th of July, late in the evening, at 
a private party, and as a piece of private news ; but when they 
appeared on the succeeding day, i|^ the Moniteur^ imbued with 
ail the insolence and venom of despotism, and he found that the' 
ministers were devoid of even the precautionary prudence of 
backing their bravados with an armed and ready soldiery, he 
could not restrain his amazement at their mingled presumption 
and weakness. How !” exclaimed he, you undertake a 
strife with the nation without troops ? Without being prepared 
to fortify the bridges ? Without a single preliminary • measure 
that mav enable you to enforce your decrees, or to defend your- 
selves?” ‘‘ All is quiet,” was the reply. “Quiet ! Yes ! to- 
day, the sky is serene ; to-morrow, its repose may be broken by 
the thunder of musketry ; and the next morning, I shall, perhaps, 
be obliged to demand my passport.” All the diplomatists were 
thrown into the wildest confusion. None of them, up to the 
28th of JuJy, had received any official communication from 
Polignac. The ambassadors were left in the dark, to decide on 
their choice in this dilemma. . 

They therefore assembled at the Hotel of Pozzo "di Borgo,. to 
determine theiik wisest course. The Russian Ambassador was of 
opinion, that the passing events had not yet assumed a suffi- 
ciently conclusive character to justify any act that might commit 
the sovereigns, whpm tlieir ambassadors represented. He ad- 
vised^em to await the issue of the struggle, without taking any 
public official step, unless the government should be shaken in 
its legitimate foundations. They unanimously assented, -and 
agreed to adhere to his recommendation, at least whilst 
Charles X refrained froih addressing to th^m any* formal state 
document, imperatively requiring as Solemn a reply. The 
couriei's were charged with despatches to their respective courts^ 
importuning for dear instructions at this singular crisis, and 
generally biaming the last acts of the royaj government,' as so 
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&r justifying the revolution. On the 29th of July, Talleyrand 
stated, in a circular communication to the several fore^ diplo- 
matists, the motives which had influenced the Duke of Orleans 
to accept the lieutenancy of the kingdom. The Duke, he said, 
was actuated by astern necessity, in his reccival of a provisional 
regency, to maintaiii the integrity of government, and preserve 
the legitimate rights of the Bolirbons — himself boasting that 
name: thus raising a bulwark against revolutionary violence, 
and at the same time allaying the storm. At this period too, 
strong efforts were ma<te to obtain from Charles X and his 
son a public and ostensibly voluntary abdication. The Orleans 
manoeuvre was so dexterously dressed, and bore so fair an ap- 
pearance, that the foreign diplomatists saw no reason for demand- 
ing their passports. Indeed, they found themselves treated with 
far more deference and respect by the new government, than 
'previously by the favourites of St. Clouds Pozzo di Borgo 
Mproved of the court expedient, which he declai;pd well-mafia ged. 
But when the Lieutenant of France was proclaimed King of the 
French, the Russian ambassador's continuance at, or departure 
from, Paris, became a question of consequence. The ayes pre- 
vailed, -and he was persuaded to wait for instructions from his 
court, while Louis Philippe wrote an autograph epistle to 
Nicholas, in which he described himself as having been com- 
pelled by lamentable events to ascend the vacant throne of his 
ancestors. The cold reply given by Nicholas to the apologetic 
letter, evidently showed his disapproval of the entire transaction. 
The Belgian revolution, which immediately followed that of the 
French, of course, served to aggravate, in the mind of Nicholas, 
the example of la jeime France ; and a plan of offensive opera- 
tions was already sketched out in St. Petersburgh, by which the 
Polish army was to form the vanguard of the great host, intended 
to chastise Louis Philippe. Pozzo di Borgo had even received 
instructions to hold himself in readiness to quit Paris at a day’s 
notice. But as fortune 'willed, the Polish insurrection broke 
out furiously at Warsaw, and the Russian emperor directed his 
ambassador to stay where he was, and, by temporizing, prevent 
any^intervention on the part of France. 

This proved one of the most trying labours ever committed to 
the 'Corsican’s a^ throughout his long diplomatic life. The 
Polish cause had awakenra the sympathy of all generous minds, 
and especialfy in France, where the popular classes of Paris were 
excited to such a degree, as to threaten the ^vernment with a 
new rising. Tlie fenhented indignation of the people at length 
actually began to vent itself in open acts of violence against the 
representative of thewautociUt. A turbulent multitude assembled 
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one evening before his hotel, with loud cries of « Vive les 
Polonais ! A bas les Russes 1” which were accompanied by 
showers of stones, shattering the windows. In this exigence, 
the whole of his retinue surrounded Pozzo di Borgo, and en- 
treated him to send for his passports, and secuj^e his safety ; his 
reply was — “ The situation of the Emper 9 r is difficult enough 
already ; it must not be rend^ed more so by an untimdy rup- 
ture with France. This commotion is daring, but not danger- 
ous, and satisfaction will be tendered for the insult. A vu^ar 
riot is not an act of state. We are» accredited, not to the 
canaille^ but to the constitutional authority.’' Next day the 
Minister of the Interior paid him a visit, with every apology on 
the part of the government ; and soon after a guard of safety was 
stationed before the ambassadorial hotel. Could the notes issued 
from the French cabinet on the Polish question, in passing through 
various hands and processes, have assumed the mild manner of 
friendly remonstrance, rather than the bearing of hostile threats ? 
It is certain that thqy seemed not to affect the Corsican arch- 
politician with any emotion, beyond the most soothing senti- 
ments. Oh all points he was prepared with an answer. ^ Let 
us first,” he blandly said, “ give time to my court to restore peace- 
ful order in Poland. Then we establish a regular intercourse 
on the details of the subject, and our negociations will be easy.” 
They were. No sooner had the innumerable masses of Nicholas 
effectually quelled the Polish patriots, than Pozzo di Boi^go’s 
diplomatic style became equally brief and lucid ; he declared 
that ‘‘ His master, the emperor, would never permit any foreign 
government to interfere in the public or private management of 
his states, and that none but himself could claim a right to decide 
on the destiny of his subjects.” This note remained unanswered, 
but the tender mercies of the emperor towards his subjected 
Poles, speak in a voice that may yet be heard ! 

Sti'ong and tenacious 4 n his aversion to the Royalty sprung 
from July, Nicholas now instructed Pozzo di Borgo to indicate 
imperial estrangement, by a coldness approaching to disrespect. 
He was to absent ^iinself from court, and on particular occa- 
sion$,,^]en the members of the diplomatic corps usually tendered 
their personal- congratulations at the Royal Chateau^ he was 
charged to plead indisposition, ancLseek the benefit of countiy air. 

In this case, duty and inclination were rather at variance, and 
Pozzo di Borgo was so much attached to Jthe Parisian circles, 
that he tried his utmost to effect a good understanding between 
the two courts. In all his official reports, he placed the proceed* 
ings of the quas^legltimate government in the best possihle 
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lights and indeed carried his favourable exposition of French 
amirs to sudi an extent, that he drew on himself the suspicions 
of his court, -which no longer either required or wished a con- 
tinuance of his tranquil views and conciliatory agency. Petty 
diplomatic aspirants, therefore, were secretly dispatched ^from 
St. Petersburgh, to jvatch the movements of the Corsican, and 
discover the foreign policy of Frahce. 

New difficulties, however, soon arose, that rendered the farther 
exercise of Pozzo di Borgo’s flexile talents indispensably necessary 
in their present field, ^ar was on the point of recommencing 
betwixt Kussia and the Porte. The alliance formed by the 
subtle Talleyrand between France and England, might become 
troublesome to the designs of Russia. The ambassador was 
consequently released from his political seclusion, and permitted 
to shine again at court, thus tacitly intimating to Louis Philippe 
that the Emperor was now sufficiently satisfied with his conduct 
to include him in the confidential orb of cotemporary sovereigns. 

Pozzo di Borgo was even authorized to^iention the possible 
union of a princess nearly related to the Emperor, with an here- 
ditary prince of France. As it was always a darling project at 
the Tuilleries to intermarry the sovereign’s sons into the royal 
families of Europe, there can be no d6ubt that such a proposal 
highly flattered the younger line of the Bourbons; and the 
Russian despot was in consequence allowed to carry his ambitious 
views into the East, without incurring an inquisitive gaze from 
the French cabinet, who purposely closed their eyes, and covertly 
aided the aggressions of Russia by their negligence and supine- 
ness. How, indeed, could they intermeddle with a friendly 
Emperor, who was presently to be bound to France by kindred 
ties ? But when the mutual volume of politics was subsequently 
reopened at the article “ marriage,” Pozzo di Borgo having, in 
the meanwhile, maturely weighed the proprieties, gave bis 
judgment, that a parity of national interests should ever con- 
stitute the chief ingredient in an alliance between governments, 
matrimonial unions forming but an inferior knot in the mighty 
fiistenings of society. He, nevertheless, ejid not doubt that 
Russia would always feeL honoured by proposals of inWrmar- 
riages with princes of the ancient race of the Bourbons. The 
King of the Barricades had -already grown too unpopular with 
his own nation,, to alienate so potent a power as Russia by any 
show of resentment,* and Louis Philippe found it advisable to 
pocket the affront, an<l*ally himself, afterwards, with the family 
of Nicholas (through* the house of Wurt^mberg) d^pite the 
Emperor’s dissent. * 

After the conclfision of the Oriental war, Pozzo di Borgo was 
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commissioned to visit London, and ascertain the precise state ^f 
affairs in the cabinet of St. James’s. Having prevented France 
from taking any share in opposing the strides of Russia, he was 
now to sound the depths of the Tory part^ in England^ and 
learnfc whether there was any likelihood of their regaining power; 
and though the resident and accredited amfai^ssador of Russia was* 
then Prince Lieven, (or, as the Wicked world buzzed, the Princess 
Lieven) yet more consequence was attached by the court of St. 
Petersburgh to the services of .the wily Corsican, whom it was 
difficult to deceive, than to the easy tod too honest German. 
Pozzo di 5orgo neither visited nor associated but very slightly 
with any of the Whig statesmen ; he principally limitecf his con- 
ferences to his Grace of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, who 
were the leading organs of Toryism on all foreign questions. 
The two veteran champions (in war and diplomacy) of the great 
alliance against the cqpimon foe,” Wellington and Pozzo di 
Borgo, in their first interviews recalled to memory, after an in- 
terval of eighteen years, many interesting events and personal 
anecdotes, which naturally enough led to a revival of those old 
companionable feelings of friendship, on which, perhaps, the 
tooth of time had somewhat preyed. 

Hopes were, at that period, entertained by the Tories of the 
Duke of Wellington’s recall to the supreme councils; but those 
dreams were soon broken; for a few months later, the quadruple 
alliance was formed, by which France became more closely 
united with the Whig ministry, and the ministry itself more 
popular and powerful. Conscious that the views and opinions of 
the Whig party were inimical to those encroachments on the 
rights of other nations, inseparable from their ambitious aims of 
unceasing aggrandizement for their own, the ^ Russian cabinet 
now found it more than ever necessary to place as ambassador at 
the British court an agent fully capable of penetrating and coun- 
teracting, by plausible subtlety and pliant skill, the plans of the 
English government, for crossing their wide-spread schemes. 
It was scarcely possible to find a man better qualified for the 
task than he whos# diplomatic generalship had hitherto never 
been Jiviled in the service of his adopted land. How far his 
manoeuvres have succeeded even with matter-of-fact John Bull, 
may be judged from the inactivity of the ministry, though yfet 
termed Whigs, in their opposition to any of the various masked 
intrigues carried on by restless Russia. His appointment to the 
embassy of England was accepted with *great reluctance ; debi- 
litated by age and illness, Pozzo di Borgo* cherished the hope of 
closing his earthly career in Paris ; in whose lively salons alone 
he appears to recover all his youthful energies, and displays 
talents of the first order. 
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In familiar intercourse, his language, which is at first reserved 
and cold, gradually becomes more animated, eloquent, and even 
oratoricaL He then exhibits all the vivid fancy peculiar to the 
natives of the south, and the Corsican accent in conversation adds 
effect to ,his wit, and keen satire. But those who wish to open 
heart, and elicit^ his sentiments as a man, divested of his 
diplomatic habits, have only to introduce the recollection of his 
parental mountains, and lead him back to Corte : he will then 
relate all the history of Paoli and the general convention of the 
pastoral people; his gestures then become animated, and his eye 
flashes forth the olden rays of boyish patriotism. In short, you 
no longer see in him the worldly diplomatist, but the national 
mountaineer. His wit is neither so easy nor so caustic as that of 
Talleyrand, but hiore genuine and dignified. Altogether, his 
disposition is of a more serious cast; he never sports with the 
principles he professes, but acts up to (heno in their full extent, 
as a self-imposed and solemn duty. His peculiar skill does not 
He in attacking or refuting the opinions of others, but in giving 
them imperceptibly a direction favorable to his own views. 

His memory though inexhaustible^ is nevertheless no magazine 
of anecdotes, like that of the Bishop of Autun. It may be called 
a reservoir of annals. Indeed, his mind is so completely stored 
with memoirs, that they flow from his lips, as it were, with every 
respiration. He is the breathing history of his age, and may be 
most ‘advantageously consulted on all political points connected 
with it, for he is one of the few living men who have witnessed 
the entire^ career of Napoleon, and every event linked with his 
fortunes. He, too, has viewed the mighty scenes with an eye and 
in a spirit very different from the general biographers of that 
mundane prodigy, who, in the chronicles ef tha universe, still is, 
and ever will be^ until the final crush of worlds, himself 
alone I ” 
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3. Rudimenta lAngnee Umhricae ex Inscriptionihus antiquis 
enodata. Scripsit Dr. G. F. Grotefend, Lycaei Hannoverani 
Director. IV. Particulas. 4to. Hannoverae. 1835-1837. 

4. De Morum m Vlrgilii ^neide hnhitv. Scripsit Dr. Lau- 

r^ntius Lersch. 8vo. Bonnae. 1836. # 

5. De Origlnibus historiee Romanae fteu de antiqumimis 

enrminibus historicis, de legibus regiis atque de commentarlis 
regttm scripsit Christianas Petersen, Ph. Dr. et Philologiae 
classic® Prof. publ. in Gymnasio Hamburgensiurn academico. 
4to. Haniburgi. 1835. * 

6. Jus Pontificium der IVomer. Von K. D. Hiillmann. Svo. 
Boimi. 1836. 

7. JJber Begrijf und Wesen der romischen Omen und Uber 
dessen Beziechung zmn Privatrechte. Von Job. Fallati, Doctor 
der Rechte. On the Notion and Nature of the Roman Omen^ 
and its reference to law. By F. Fallati, Doctor inlaw. 8vo, 
Tubingen. 1836. 

8. Grundlinien zur Gewhichte der V erf alls der romischen 
Sta.atsreU<fion his auf die Zeit des August. Fine iitterarhis- 
torlsche Abhandhtng^ ran Dr. Leopold Krahner. Historical 
Outline of the Decline of the Public Religion of Rmne down to 
the time of Augustus. A Treatise for Literary History^ by 
Dr. L. Krahner. (A Programme of the Principal Latin 
School at Halle, published by Dr. M. Schmidt, Rector of the 
same, 16th March 1837.) 4to. Halle. 1887. 

"Wf E have introduced to the notice of our readers a number of 
V T books written, on subjects intimately connected, in the 
same country, and almost during the same year. We can, how- 
ever, assert that they were composed without any intercourse of 
the authors, who did not even know the intention of their fellow 
writers. Tlie second only has referred to the first in s5me notes 
added after it had been completed, and it is , itself mentioned in 
the last part of the third. They all have arisen out of the w'ant 
generally felt of satisfactory treatises on the subject. But they 
do not all follow the same method. In the first, an attempt has 
been made to desciibe the whole religious system of ancient 
Rome.--* The testimonies which the writers, and particularly the 
poets of Rome, furnish upon the matter, are declared to be of a 
very different value, because the writer believes the genuine 
Roman character to have been destroyed during the war of Han- 
nibal, and to have been almost forgotter\ in* the age of Varro, 
Virgil, and Ovid. Therefore, he pays ve^y little attention to 
those notices, which he thinks unsuitable to the general character 
of the system : nor does he, if different accounts of the same 
object are given, usually examine whether they can be united 
with each other. He rather considers most of the accounts to be 
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only the result of mistakes and unsuccessful attempts- to explain 
ceremonies, the real meaning of which had been lost. The 
principles of the second work are directly opposed to this and to 
the common prejudice, that Roman poetry is hardly any thing 
more than a tranglation of Greek ideas into Latin verse. Jt is 
founded upon the obseyvation, that a more diligent enquiry shows, 
in Virgil, Propertius, and Ovid, ill Catullus, Lucretius, and even 
in Horace, a multitude of peculiar opinions, that either are 
perfectly unknown to the Greeks, or, at least, are delivered in a 
certain mode of reasoning^hich differs most distinctly from that 
of any Greek author, and of course will be discovered to be 
indigenous to Italy, and especially to Latium. Accordingly, the 
attempt is made to unravel these peculiar ideas, to sepai'ate them 
from the Greek, and to restore the dignity of real poets to the 
most eminent writers of the age of Augustus, by discovering in 
their works the traces of popular feeling and prejudice, upon 
which poetry ought always to be founded. The influence of the 
Greek religion is acknowledged to have changed many native 
opinions, but not to have utterly destroyed their Roman or 
Italian character. The most ancient inhabitants of I taly belonged 
to the same family of nations which is found in Greece and on 
the western coast of Asia minor. Among these, the various tribes 
who lived near the sea more particularly resembled each other : 
those who dwelt in the mountains were distinguished by a 
peculiar character. Both in Greece and Italy these mountaineers 
occupied the lower part of the country, and subdued the in- 
habitants. Tliis revolution in Greece is called the migration of 
the Heraclidffi and the transformation of the Pelasgi into the 
Hellenes : in Italy we observe the same in the history of the 
Tyrrheni, Sipuli and Dauni, who were overpowered by the 
aborigines, by the Osci and Ausones.* Although by these events 
Italy and Greece received new and, in many respects, distinct 
characters, there was yet preserved enough of their original 
features by which their relationship could be recognized. It was 
this relationship that prevented the civilization of Italy from 
gaining its perfection until it had united to jtself that o( Greece, 
which had been developed at an earlier period, and whieh saved 
the peculiar character of the Roman religion from destruction, 
when it adopted the legends and fables of the Greeks. The gods 
of Greece were too nearly akin to the gods of Italy to be excluded 
from the sympathies and the devotion of the Romans : ^the concep- 
tion of Apollo, in itself* so beautiful, was yet not so foreign to the 


(I) See Niebuhr’* Rfliniin History, vol. i. p. 69, 71, seq. 87, scq. Hallische All- 
geineine EncyklopSdie vom Brsch unU Gruber, fortgesetzt von Meier uuijl Kiiintz.— 
Art. Oskcr. 
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inhabitants of Latiiim as to be rejected by them, although they had 
not been accustomed to contemplate and worship the deity in the 
same form: the conception of Hernies was so elegant and 
refined, so full of life and poetical ornament, that they gladly 
adopted the fables respecting him, in order to embellish their 
native Mercury, the offspring of a much less vigorous fancy. 
However, in introducing the legends and opinions of Greek 
poetry, the Romans did by no means forget their own. It is 
curious to observe how the distinguished poets in the age of 
Caesar and Augustus are governed by fiative opinion in receiving 
and treating those, which they admire in* the sublime works of 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. These' national ideas, these 
popular prejudices, dioiigh much more injured by philosophical 
and rhetorical reasoning, which came to Rome together with 
Greek poetry, do not totally disappear before the flame of 
youthful vigour dies away in the poetry of Italy. It could not 
but die, when, in the disgusting time of Elagabalus, Italy was 
overwhelmed by the hideous confusion of Asiatic superstitions ; 
when the habit of speaking and writing Latin was lost in Latium 
itself; and when the sickly cant of Greek phrases was the only 
method by which a fashionable Roman could give utterance to 
opinions generally perverse. 

Accordingly, the right way of discovering the true character of 
the Roman religion, the real meaning of particular opinions and 
ceremonies, will not be by choosing one among different reports, 
but by endeavouring to unite them under their common point of 
view. This is the means by which the author of the work we 
speak of seeks to discover the meaning of the ceremonies per- 
formed by the PVatres Arvales, as well as of the verses which 
they sung in the temple of their goddess. These verses belong 
to a very early period of Roman history; though in their present 
form they seem not to have . been written prior to the age of 
Sylla. Most of the words are easy to be understood ; some 
others are doubtful, though all are not far removed from the 
Latin language of that time, which is familiar to us. 

The inquiry into 4:he ancient forms of the Latin tongue can 
not bef* conducted encept by comparing it with the other 
languages of Italy. A young German scholar. Dr. Henop, has 
recently published a treatise on the dialect of the Sabines {de 
Sahina^ Altonae, 1887 ). 

We expect an excellent work, on thq language of the Osci, 
from a professor at Berlin. A considerable number of the 
monuments written on that of the Umbri has been explained by 
M. Grotefend in the work which stands third in our list. These 
nionuments are of the highest importance, •because they them- 
selves contain prayers and invocations to Italian gods. 'No one 
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can peruse these treatises and not confess t)iat many single words 
and grammatical forms of the Umbric language have been really 
discovered by M. Grotefend. 

In the treatise which stands fourth at the head of our article, 
an attempt is mach? to point out the Roman customs and ceremo- 
nies which are exhibi/ed by Virgil. Its motto is taken from 
Statius, who thus praises the Emperor Septimius : — 

Non sermo Poenus, non habitus tibi ; 

Externa non q[iens : Italus, Italus. 

Abundance of matter of the same kind might be added to that 
which has been collected here. 

The commentaries of the Roman kings, which form a part of 
the fifth work, and which we owe to Dr. Petersen, known by his 
learned inquiries into the system of the Stoics, are important for 
the history of the Roman religion, because all ihe sacred laws and 
ceremonies of the Pontiffs were derived from those of Numa. 
No religion of antiquity can be justly explained, but by com- 
paring and illustrating together the fables and ceremonies which 
belong to it. It was, therefore, even in this respect, a useful 
undertaking to collect and interpret the various testimonials con- 
cerning the latter; although the design of the author is rather to 
inquire into the sources of our. knowledge of political history. In 
distinguishing the institutions derived from the several Roman 
kings, he goes so far as to ascribe historical existence even to 
Romulus (whose name he conjectures to have been a surname of 
more than one Roman king) and to Numa. M. Hartung, on the 
contrary, believes not only the names of Tullus Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius, but even that ofTarquin to be merely alle- 
gorical. Historical criticism, as it advances, may confirm many 
parts of Roman history which have been suspected, while, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that many illustrious individuals, 
who really existed, have, in poetical ages, and in times of a lively 
religious feeling, received a symbolic character by being treated 
in popular tales and songs; yet both writers seem to have 
exceeded the dangerous limits of liberal and sober reasoning. 
This fault is by no means frequent in ^he inquiries *of Dr. 
Petersen. The benefits which we have received from his 
researches on the books of the Pontiffs, will be enhanced by com- 
paring them with those of Dr. Hullmann respecting their 
authority in political and judicial affairs. 

The seventh treatise contains an inquiry into the origin and 
proper sense of the word omen, which is shewn to be the term for 
every profane word, turned by a hearer to a prognostic of future 
events ; and on the authority ascribed to such a prognostic in 
Roman. laws and judicial sentences. As all these were most 
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closely connected with religion, the subject is well chosen. ’ The 
enquiry demonstrates no ordinary degree of diligence and saga- 
city, though we think it would- have been still more advantageous 
in explaining the character of the Roman religion to refer less 
to ft certain system of modern philosophy, which, however excel- 
lent in itself, will always pro^e dangerous when applied to his- 
torical and philological researclies. 

The systems of Ennius, of the supreme pontiff Qii. Mucius 
Scicvola, and of M. Tei*entius Varrq, concerning the Roman 
theology, are developed in the eighth treatise on our list. The 
author acknowledges a political belief in public religion to have 
coexisted witli the attempt to. explain its doctrines in a historical 
or philosophical manner, undertaken by individuals in the last 
centuries of the Roman republic. lie shows, how both are 
united in the mind of Ennius without destroying each other; 
how philosophical •reasoning begins to encroach upon public 
faith ; and how Scfevola seeks to re-establish the doctrines of the 
latter, by separating it entirely from the religion of poets and 
j)hiJosopljers. This was a vain attempt, because the national 
feeling and character had fallen more and more into decay. 
Varro proves the deities of public faith, if justly considered, to 
answer entirely to the religious wants of individuals, even iif tins 
age of cultivated and refined philosophy. 

We think that the religions system of the ancients will be 
inost forcibly illustrated by investigating a particular branch of 
it. We will therefore insert our researches on a most interesting 
subject of Roman mythology. 

Ihe Parc^e, or Fata. — There can scarcely be found an arti- 
cle of Roman religion, the history of which shows so evidently 
its general tendency, as that of the Parcae. The poets of the 
classical age have all celebrated them in their songs. Beings, 
supposed to govern fate, have been worshipped in ancient times, 
but they were not looked upon with any particular devotion : 
nor were they then jntroduced into fables or mythology. All the 
importance ascribed to the notion of fate was founded upon the 
idea of Jts being established by the great gods, the conception of 
which is to be derived from contemplating the qiialities of god 
in a sensible and anthropomorphical form. In Greece tlie ori- 
ginal notion of fate was different : the sisters, who were employed 
in allotting it, were as much adored in temples as they were 
celebrated in fable, though far less than many other allegorical 
persons. 1 hese opinions and legends were received by the 
Roman poets, vvho made use of them in adorning the correspond- 
ing figures, which they found in their own country. By uniting 
these different elements, and by enlivening those which thev 
borrgwed from the Greeks with other domestic ideas .of kindred 
Roman deities, they raised the figures of their weird sisters to a 
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degree of activity and personal individuality to which they never 
attained in Greece.’* Nor would they have obtained it in Roman 
literature, had not the interest which the Romans took in the 
gods of olden tradition, been long gradually on the decline. 

The beings, which in Greece ruled the decrees of fate, ifere 
merely allegorical. Whatever existed, the Greeks supposed to 
have had a share in what is produced by Earth, the general 
mother of all. They imagined that every element, every force, 
even every quality and every portion of it, to have been animated 
by a soul, the character of which corresponded exactly to the 
nature of the matter. Such a soul was attributed even to time.^ 
The same was believed respecting the destiny of each being. 
Such a destiny was called ^loipa: the same name was given 
to the soul which animated it. Every one had his Moira: 
the number of these souls was not less than that of the destinies 
themselves. But every multitude of infinite fariety is considered 
according to the fundamental proportion of the triple number ; 
as three Muses, three Hores, three Graces, three huries, three 
Moirai, are supposed; the names of which are taken from their 
qualities, that are to be ascribed to the portion of every body. In 
each there is an internal connexion, to which is referred what- 
ever happens to the person : this connexion, when considered like 
spinning or weaving leads to the name of Clotho. In the same 
share there is a certain peculiarity observed in regarding how 
its single events are brought together by chance : this peculiarity 
is named Lachesis, the proper expression for obtaining a lot. 
It depends not on the will of man, either to avoid any of these 
chances or to obtain what is not suitable for the internal con- 
nexion of his share ; this unavoidableness of destiny gives rise 
to the name of Atropos. 

These beings wktch over the individual destinies of gods, men, 
and beasts, even of plants and stones: they watch their boundaries : 
they are merely active in the boundaries themselves, without any 
free will and arbitrary choice. Therefore, even participles of 
the passive gender may be employed as their general names : the 

g ?rsonified Moira (and Aisa) very often is called the Attributed, 
epromene, Heimarmene : because she is nothing but tlie spirit, 
which is active in the attributed destiny. The attributing origin 


(2) The name of the weird sisters, as well as of the weird elves, the weird lady of the 
woods (Percy’s relitjues, ^-220j, contains the very root, which is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon. \yrd, the old CJerman wurt, wewurt, wurth, wurdh, the Scandinavian urdhr 
and verdhandi, terms for dcStiny and its deities. — See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 
p. 228. sq. 

(3) Find. 01. II. 17, (fid. Burckli.) ; Xpovos 6 wavrav Trdrrfp, Eurip. HeracL 

898 ; TToXXd yap rtmi Moipa reXea-aiSarfip Altav re Kpdvov 7ra?£. .^sch. £um. 
286 (ed. :^ 0 r 8 on) : Xpopos KaBatpu ndpra yrfpda-Ktov opov. 6oph. Electr. 179 : 
Xpdpos yap €vpaprjs cedt. • 
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of all is Earth, their general mother, by which every body is fur- 
nished with materials : any arbitrary act of attributing can be 
practised only by the Olympian gods, whose father and king is 
Jupiter, the only free being/ 

If these spirits of destiny already allotted -to creatures are* 
spoken of as allotting, this rhetorical phrase is the same, as when 
we say, summer ripens fruit, although they are not matured by 
any personal activity of summer, but by the united efficacy of 
physical forces, which become conjoined during the time of sum- 
mer. The difference between philosophical and mythological 
reasoning is this, that the first ascribes only to coincidence, what 
the last derives sometimes from this coincidence, and sometimes- 
from a personal power, the whole existence of which is contained 
in regulating this coincidence. It is, therefore, often doubtful in 
Greek authors, whether fio'ipa or Morpa should be written. It is 
the same with drriT «p«C 9 nay, with almost every philosophical 
notion. Language itself personifies them by attributing an 
activity to them, which mythology really believes to exist, but 
which philosophy maintains to be merely allegorical. But even 
in mythology there is always a wide difference between the 
actions of such beings, the strength of which is to be found only 
in coincidence of matter, and of such, in which it is to be derivea 
from a free act of volition. 

We attribute activity even to the pronounced word : in Greece 
it was believed to be animated by a spirit. No rumour related 
by many persons can “ be entirely lost : even this is a deity,” as 
we read in Hesiod.* The spirits of curses are difficult to be over- 
powered f they are invoked to consider the domestic affairs 
they sit before the cursed man’s eye they have a peculiar resi- 
dence under the earth.® Most of these terms may be understood 
figuratively, but in the last a real personality is distinctly indi- 
cated; they are identified entirely with the Furies, and intro- 
duced on the stage by -ffischylus. If words uttered by men 
were thus gifted with being, those spoken by the gods must have 
been so in a higher degree. 

f 

(4) .£!«ch. Trom. 60 : yap o0rtp Vcrri Ai6s. Cf. Eum. 660. 

(6) Hesiod. Opp. 761 : 6* oUns ndpnap uTToXXvrai, ^vriva iroKkoi 

Aaoi 4»i7/x/fa)(rc pv ris iari /cat aMf, 

(6) ^8ch. ChcBph. 649 : ^12 dvoTraXaiare rapSe diopartop dpd, 

*Qs TToXX’ €7roD7ras KUKirodaip^ €V K^Lptpa^ 

Tdfoiff Trp6(r(o$€P tvaKoirois ^^eipavpipTf. 

(75 JSscli. Choeph. 386 ; *'lScTe iroXvKparets dpa\ K^^epoap 

^Arpfiddpxdr XoiV* apri^dpws 
''Evorra koX boapdrfap *'ATlpa. 

(8) iEsch. Theb. 696 : ^l\ov yap tj^Opd ftot Trprpdg^r^Xfl dpd 

* Srjpois di^mtarois dppaaip rrpo(rt(dp€i. 

(9) .£floh. Eum. 417 '• ’Apai 8* eV oiKoig yrjs vrral KiKX^ptSa. * 
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Likewise in the Roman religion, fate is what the gods have 
spoken : for the gods pronounce what they would signify, not 
like men, who have one thought concealed in their mind, while 
another is on their lips.*® Every single god establishes his fata; 
the term is frequently explained by will:“ but fate is more ^par- 
ticularly the decree o£ Jupiter and the council of the gods.'® In 
the Greek theology, it is said the lips of Zeus know net how to 
speak false words, he fulfils his every word.*^ Here the anger 
of Zeus is introduced as a watching and avenging demon.*< The 
words of men and their 'curses wander about as fiends. Thus, 
according to Roman ideas, the sentences pronounced by Jupiter 
are animated : the character of the spirits whidi act in them, 
corresponds to the nature of the sentences themselves, exactly 
as that of an elementary spirit answers to that of the element. 
Though considered as female beings, they are called Fata in the 
neuter gender.'^ Fata are adored like other*divine beings, that 


(10^ Serv. Virg. JEn. vii. 50; Nam dii id fantiir quod sentiunt, non ut homines, 
de qiiibus lectum est aliud claui>iim in pectore, aliud in lingua promtum habere.- 

(11) Serv. Virg. ^n. i. 36: Fatis Jtinonis iniqua*, id cst voluntate; il). iv. 614; 
(fata Jovis), fata dicta, id est Jovis voluntas, ergo parlicipium est, non noinen. Cf. 
ib. i. 303 ; iv. 110; viii.292; vii< 50; (fato divun)) fato antem dicit voluutite. 
Such a pronounced will we have in Horace, C.arm. 13, 17: Gratum elocuta coii- 
siliantibus .lunone divis. .bellicosis fata Quiritibiis Hac lege dico. In Claudian, 
(Rapt. Pros. ii. 306) Pluto ^a}•s to Proserpina: Sit fatum quodounqiie voles. 
Nonius Marcell. vi. 4*i, p. 455 (ed. Mercer) : Actum, sicut communitcr intelligitur, 
signifirationcm decrcti habet; a doctis tamen indaganter invenimus positum e«>so 
pro voluntate. 

(12) Isidor. Orig. viii. 11, 90: Fatum dicunt quicquid dii fantur, quicquid ,1upi< 
ter fatin'. Serv. Virg. TEn. xii. 808 : Juno scieus fatum esse quicquid dixrrit Jupiter. 
Cf«ih. X. 628; vox enim Jovis fatum est. 

(13) JEsch. Trom. 1032 : yfr€vb7jyop(iv yap ovk cViorarai aropd To Aloi/, ciXXa 

Trap €7ros, TcXfI. ^ 

(14) JEbcli. Suppl. 646 : Atop embopepoi irpoKTopd re vkottop 

AvfrrroXepjjrop hp ovrif Bopos evoi 
’Ett’ 6p6^<iop piaipopra * ^apvs s' 

The poet says, concerning the same matter, v. 385— 

Mepei Toi Ztjp6s lieraiov kotos 
dkVfnrapaOeXKrois iraOdpros oiktois, 

(15) Fatis tribus Varro ap. G’ell. Noct. Att. iii. 16. Procop. Bell. Gottli. i. 25, 
p. 122, 12 (ed. Bonn.): e^^i Be (d Tai/dr) top peiop ep t^dyopq irph toC ^ov\ev~ 
TTjpLov dkiyop xmepfidpTi to Tpla ^ara * ovro) yap *P'(u>palot Tas Molpas pepopiKaa-i 
KoXetp. Stat. Theb. viii. 26 : Fata serunt animas et codem poUice damnant. ( The 
thumb alludes to the business of spinning, attributed, in later times to the Roman 
Fata, as well as ti» the Greek moirai : Cf. not. 13. In the present note, we shall 
cite only those passages in which the Fata are evidently spoken of as persons.) Stat. 
Silv. V. 1, 145: fnvenere viam liventia Fata. Martial, vii. 47, 8 : raptos Fatis red- 
didit ipse colos. Auson. Griph.*l9; tria Fata. Apulci. Mctam. xi. verS. fin. : Fato- 
rum inextricabiliter contortailla. Apulei. de Mund. vers. fin. : sed tria Fata sunt, 
isidor. Orig. viii, 11,92: tria auteoi Fata fingunt. Fronton. Nepot. amiss, 
p. 21H (Mai) : poctae autem colus et flla Fatis assignarrt. Marnian. Capell. i. 15, 6 : 
Fata vero ex altera (the thirteenth among the sixteen spheres of heaven) postulantur. 
Fulgent, Myth. i. 7: tria- • Fata*, quarum prtrna Clotho. Latin. Pacat.'Panegyr. 
xviii, 4: illi dco fcruiitur assisterc Fata cum tabulis. Albrio. Deorum Imag. lO. 
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were believed to possess physical or spiritual force. We may 
frequently doubt whether these Fata be considered as persons or 
as things,*® because an action may be attributed in a figurative 
sense even to the mere word. Nor is it in such a case of any 
imjportance, for the context, whelher they be thought persons or 
not ; it may be only of interest in order to understand the poet’s 
view, and the true sense of the poetical term. 

To attribute this establishing power to the word, is an opinion 
which we scarcely shall find so countenanced in any action of 
antiquity, if we except the creating power ascribed to tne word qf 
God in Genesis. The Romans believe no act, no ceremony, to 
be available, unless the proper words of it be pronounced in the 
proper moment. Without these, the offering of victims can be 
of no use, nor the will of the gods be discovered. The prayers 
of the Vestals can keep slaves, who endeavour to run away, 
within the city atid prayers and certain forms of words can not 
only move the mercy -of the gods and change their resolutions, 
but even draw them down from their celestial seats, and force 
them to reveal what is required.'® Even in ordaining fate, the 


Parc,T sen FatiL Orell, Inscr. 1777 : debita curn Fatis vcneiit hora trIbus. Or. ib. 
1771: Fatis Qu. Fabius Nysus ex voto. Or, ib. 1772 : Fatis Octavia Sperata votum 
solvit libero muncre. Or. ib.*2432 : Fatis C®cilius fcrox filiiis. Or. ib. 4579 : 
Fatis malt' iiulicaiitibiis. We read Upon coins struck for Dioclcsian and Maximian: 
Fatis victricibus. Cf. Ecklicl Doctr. Num. viii. p. 6. Welcker. Zeitschrift fur alto 
Kunst, p. 233. Modern writers frequently make use of the form Fat®. For this 
wc do not know anv authority. It is not at^ainst the genius of the language; for 
we find Fatus siius, Fatus malus (Orell. Inscr. 2613, 4748) : however, if it were in 
use at all, it was in a late age. The Italian word Fate, which is found in the talc of 
the Three Fail ies, trr fate, who dwell in a cavern, and make presents to children 
who come down, may be derived fiom the plural Fata itself. Afterwards, 
when the plural Fate existed, a singular Fata may have been formed from this. The 
French Fee, the Spanish Fida and Fada, the German Fei, come from the same. — 
See Grimm Deutsche Mythologie,' p. 232. Diez Grammatik der Komaiiisehen 
Spracheu, p. 13. The form Fatus can be nothing but the daemon, which acts in 
allotted fate, or allots it himself. It corresponds to daitiuv, which frequently is 
used tor fioTpa : for instance, Find. Pyth. v. 114: Ai6£.toi fi^as poos Kv^ieppa 
balfiop up8pS>p (j)i\a>p. # 

(16) As in Horace, Carm. iv. 2,38: fatadonavere bonique divi ; ib. 13, 22: Cinar® 
breves Annos fata dcdcrunt. Propert. iv. 7, 51 : fatorum nulii revolubile carmen. 
In all those, and many ofher passages, it would be more proper to consider the term 
as the name. of deities, and to write FatOf than to take it for fate and established 
law, as is usually done. 

(17) Plin. Hist. Nat xxviii. 33. 

(18) Ovid. Fast. iii. 323 : qu® carmina dicant Quaque trahant superis sedibus 
arte .lovem, Scire nefas homini. Then the poet, mentioning the ceremonies of Jupi- 
ter Elicius, describes how Jupiter was drawn down to cjirth and to conference with 
Numa, who requires certain remedies against lightning: — 

' da certa piainina, dixit, , 

Fulminis, altorum rexque pater deum, 

Si tua contigimus manibus donaria puris ; 

Hoc quoque, quod pelitur, si pia lingua vogaU 
This lie (fbtains from Jove (annuit oraoti); nay, by a skilful iuterpretationof the law 
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word of man is of the greatest importance. A favourable omen 
will not insure the promised benefit to him to whom the gods 
have sent it, unless it be received by liis word. A human head, 
which had been found in the foundations of the Capitol, was a 
sign of Rome’s <J^?stiny to be the capital of the world. 'I his 
meaning being unknown to the Romans, they sent to Olenus 
Calerius, the most famous Etruscan soothsayer, who endeavoured 
to transfer the use of th<' omen to his own country. He deli- 
neated with his staff the image of a temple on the ground before 
him, and said : Do you say this, men of Rome ? Here there 
shall be the temple of Jupiter the most high: here we have 
found the head.” By these words, he would have transferred 
the late to Etruria, had not the ambassadors, admonished by his 
child, answered : “ Not here, but in Rome, we say the head 
was found.”'® 

The three Fata, which were worshipped in Latium, are the 
spirits, who live in the words of the gods. It is a mere rhetorical 
figure, to introduce the spirit of the word pronounced as pro- 
nouncing it." As the Grecian Moira distributes destiny under 
the government of Zeus, according to his laws and orders ; so 
the Roman Fatum adjudges particular fates according to the 
words of Jove. Divine law is established by the will and word 
of Zeus : the goddess Themis, who is the spirit of this law, pro- 
nounces her sentence under his authority and accordyig to it. 

Themis adjudges by words,®' and so do the Fata. Moira is 
represented by the Greeks as deeply meditating, distributing, 
determining, seizing, flattering, concealing, forging or vr betting 


pronounced by the god, with his own words he substitutes symbolic sacrifices for the 
bloody one wliich the god would have required : — ^ 

Caide caput, dixit. Cui rex, paribimus, iuquit, 

Ctedciula est horlis eiuta cepa incis. 

Addidit hie: hominis, summos, ait ille, capillos. 

Postulat hie aniniam : cui Numa, piscis, ait. 

Risit et’, his, inquit, facito meatela procuris, 

O vir coUoquio non abitjende meo. 

(19) Plin. Hist, xxviii. 2, 4. Other examples, see in Fallati Begriff des Omtn, 

p. 26, sq. f 

(20) Examples of such figures are quoted, not. 16. 

(21) Find. Isthm. vii, 31 : cIttcp c0/3oi;Xor ev filcroiai (0eois) Oifiis. In Greece 
the Moirai are introduced singing by Plato Rep. x. p. 617, d. Hygin, f. 171 : cum 
natus esset Meleager, subito in regia apparuerunt Parcfs Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos. 
Cui fata ita cecinerunt. Clotho dicit eum generosum futurum, Lachesis (ortem : 
Atrx>po$ titionem ardentem aspexit in foeo etait: tamdiu hie vivit, quamdiu hie 
titio consumptus non fuertt. pf. ib. 174: hue Parcae venerunt et Meleagro fata 
cecinerunt. See not. 117. Hygin. Astron. ii. 15, med. : illo tempore Parcs ferun- 
tur cecinisse fata, quae perfici*uatura voluit rerum : dixerunt enim, quicunque The- 
tidis fuisset maritus, ejus filium fore laude clariorein. Cf. not 107. All this quite 
resembles the faUil sisters of the Scandinavian tribes, and the fairies of French and 
German stories. See Grimm Deutsche Mythologic, p. 231, scq. 
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the sword of vengeance ; often as spinning or weaving, because 
they consider destiny as determined, allotted, imminent, over- 
powering. Among^ these various emblems of her activity, she is 
sometimes seen speaking, but this is an accidental emblem ; 
white with the Romans it is the essential, the peculiar employ of 
the Fata. ^ • 

Instead of the fates allotte'd to men, the names of the gods 
allotting them are oftentimes expressed. Thus we find men s 
fates waging war against each other, the fates of the Greeks 
against those of Troy or against tliose of the gods, the fates of 
the Trojans against those of Juno.=" The fates of single men may 
be personified as well as the orders of single gods, vmich in such 
a case are thought to be the servants of the latter.*^ Personified 
fates of single men refer quite to these. Thus the notion of a 
divine sentence begins to be obscured, the notion of fate begins 
to be thought rather as substantial and independent. However 
even those fates, which accompany or cause the wanderings of 
men,"*^ are frequently called ordinances of the gods.*^ 

We have seen the peculiarity of fate, which in Greece is ex- 
pressed by the name of Lachesis, the spirit of allotting and 
obtaining, derived in Roman mythology from the power of the 
divine w^ord. Fate’s permanent strength and firmness,- which is 
called Atropos in. Greek, is here represented by the act of writ- 
ing. In the last day of the first week after the birth of a child, the 
parents invoked Fata Scribunda,” — the destinies, that are to be 
written down, — the spirits which they believed to act in those 
decrees which the gods are about to adjudge to the child by their 
words, and to establish by writing. Originally this act of writing 
was attributed to Jupiter himself, who ordains fate by the 


. (22) Ovid. Heroid. i. 28; iili (Achivi) vieta suis Troia fata canunt Virg. ^n. 
xii. 149: nimc juvenem imparibus video coiicurrerC falls. 

lb. 725: Jupiter ipse duas squato examine lances 
Suslinet et fata imponit diversa deorum* 

Therefore the deity of fate herbelt holds the scale, Pers. Sat. v, 48. 

Nostra vel aequali suspendit tempora libra 
Pyca tenax veri. 

(23) Virg. ^n. vii. 293 : fatis contraria nostris fata Phrygum. 

(24) Auson. Parental, in .£mil. Arbor. 22 : dictasti Fatis verba aotanda meis. 

(25) >Jorat. Epod. 7| 17: acerbafata Romanos agunt. Ovid. Fast. iv. 73: fatis 
agitatus Halesus. Virg. .^.n. v. 709 : quo fata trahuot retrabuntque, sequamur. 

(26) When A?!neas is called Fato prufugus, there is added : multum iile et terris 
jactalus et alto vi supenim. Both are joined yet nearer. Virg. .£n. vii. 239 : 

Sed nos fata deiim vestras exquifere terras . 

Imperiis egere suis. 

(27) Tcrtullian. de Aniraa, c. 39: in partu Lucinaefet Dians esulatus : per totam 
hebdomadetn Junoni meqsa proponitur : ultima die Fata Scribuiida udvocantur : 
prima etiam constitutio iufantis super ter/am Statins des sacrum est. 
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same act,*® as Zeus does by swearing or by nodding. Usually, how- 
ever, the spirits of fate are introduced writing what Jupiter com- 
mands, as we have before seen them speaking. Thus this opinion 
is peculiar to Italy, nor is it forgotten even in the latest period of 
Roman literature. The Etruscan deities of fate are usdally 
represented with a pencil and a small bottle, as are the Parcae, 
on Italian monuments;*® the goddess of fate is seen writing in 
Roman sculptures ; “ Ovid describes the archives of the world 
formed of brass and iron, erected in the house of the fatal sisters, 
never to be destroyed, containing all destinies written in steel.^' 
To this opinion IVfartial alludes as to one well known rheto- 
ricians of later time make the Fata writers of Jupiter;” in Clau- 
dian, one of the sisters writes what is spoken by Jupiter; the 
second arranges what has been written : ” other authors believed 
one of the sisters to speak, the second to write, the third to 
weave.“ This distribution of offices, however, was not the ori- 
ginal one, but introduced by the classical poets, who adopted tlie 
Greek idea : in ancient times, and in domestic poetry, both the 
offices of adjudging and of writing were ascribed to the same 
deities : a difference of name and of function was derived from 
other opinions. 

Each divinity decrees his own fates; those of mortals are 
allotted to them : the number of destinies would, therefore, seem 
to be infinite. But notwithstanding this variety of lots, the 
general manner in which they are allotted by the gods and borne 
by men, is not immeasurable. In Rome, as well as in Greece, 
the triple number was considered as a fundamental proportion of' 

(28) Seneca de Provid. c. 5, 6 : et ipse omnium conditor ac rector scripsit quidcin 

fata sed bequitnr : semper paret, semel jussit. ^ 

(29) See jMnller Handbueh der Archaiologie de Kunst, § 398, 1. 

(30) Mus. Capitol, iv. 29. Mus. Pio Clement, iv. 34. Millin Cjallcrie Mythul. 
xcii. Nr. 382. Welcker Zeitschrif't fiir alte Kunst, p. 210, sqq. 216, 218. 

(31) Ovid. Met. xv. 388 : — 

• — intres licet ipsa Sororiim 
• Tecta trium, cernes.iUic molimine vasto 
Ex acre et solido rerum tabularia feiro, 

Quae neque concursum coeli ncqiie fulisinis iram 
Nec meluunt ullas tuta atque mterna ruinas. 

Invenies illie inclusa adamante perenni 
Fata tui generis. 

Jupiter reads them : leg! ipse uiiimoquc notavi. 

(32) Martial, x. 44, 6 : omnis scribitrur bora tibi. 

(33) Latin. Pacat. Panegyr. Theodos. 18, 4. 

(34) Claudjaii. Bell. Gildo*n. 2^2: Jupiter alto coepit solio, voces adamante nota- 
bat Atropos et Lachesis jungebat stamina dictis. 

(35) Serv. Virg. ^n. i. 22 :*uiia enim loquitur, alU ra scribit, tertia fila deducit. 
Recollecting all these authorities, we think it unnecessary to refer to Egyptian 
opinions, as has been done by Muller (Denkmaler der alien Kunst, p. 64.) At least 
such an Egyptian opinion was not without a corresponding one in Rome. 
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variety. We know there were three principal flamines, the 
Dialis, Martialis, Quirinalis; three tribes of the Patricians, 
llamnes, Tities, Luceres ; a triple distribution of the same into 
tfibes, curiae, gentes; three orders of soldiers in full arms — 
hast&ti, principes, triarii ; a triple subdivision!, of the triarii 
the third part of the conquered territory was confiscated ; ” 
every matter, which was to! be treated by the plebeians, 
was promulgated in trinundinuin ; the guests of a banquet 
were placed in triclinia; the auspices required the tripudium ; 
there were three supreme gods of the Capitol. But in 
the conception of this number, the Romans differed from the 
Greeks. With these, we observe the same dignity ascribed to 
every one of the Furies, the Moirai, the Hores ; one is as 
powerful and as sacred as the other ; or if one be superior, the 
two others belong to different attributes : as when Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene, are associated, Apollo belongs to the piercing and 
irresistible, Athene to the judging, intellectual faculty of their 
father. Among the Romans it was customary, if three were 
associated, to unite or to prefer two of them, and to subdue or to 
oppose the third. Among the military orders there were two of 
antesignani (antepitani); among the patrician tribes there were 
two superior; the Luceres form the tribe of the gentes mi- 
norcs;'’“ among the gods of the Ca{)itol, Jupiter and Juno are 
adorned with the same majesty ; Minerva is united to them in 
inferior honour, lliey imagined two deities of fate for birth, 
and a third for death. 

The names of the first sisters are taken from the time of the 
child's ripening in the womb of the mother ; Nona and De- 
cima : for the tenth month was acknowledged as the legal time of 
birth.®* Authors differ respecting the name of the third: Varro 
has called her Parca; Caesellius Vindex, a writer of the age of 
Tiberius, Morta.^** The etymological and philosophical expla- 
nations of Varro are deservedly little esteemed ; but, wherever 
he deduces his remarks, not from reasoning but from learning, 
they are, especially in Roman antiquity, both credible and 
entitled to the grea4est weight. In deriving Parca from par^re^ 
he undoubtedly has offended against the just laws of etymology, 
which had not then been distinctly established ; a labour reserved 
for modern times, in which all the languages of the same family 
have been accurately examined and compared ; yet, even now, 


(36) See Niebuhr Roman History, i. p. 531 ; iii. p! 117, sq. 

(37) See the same work, i. p, 462. • 

(3R) See the same work, i. p. 338. 

(39) Propert. ii. 2, 38. Pompon, apud Nonium, p. 40, Verminari. 

(40) G4-11. N. A. iii. 16. 
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these laws are freijuently violated by those scholars who yield 
to the guidance of fancy in this broad path of conjecture. Nor 
is there any doubt as to the origin of Varro’s error; for, 
observing Nona and Decima to be named from birth, he referred 
Parca to the samp ; he endeavoured to derive one idea fronv the 
three words, which he found in ancient songs or legends. If he 
had not adopted these names as he found them combined in the 
ancient religion, — if he had sought only for three goddesses 
governing birth, whom he might liave united to answer to the 
number of the Grecian Monai, — there is no doubt he would have 
added Partula to the elder sisters, whom we find associated with 
them in some old prayers mentioned by Tertullian/* It is quite 
impossible tliat Varro, in speaking of the birth -governing deities, 
could have been ignorant of, or could have forgotten, Partula 
and her established ceremonies. We must therefore reject the 
opinion of M. Hartung, .by which he mauitains the number 
of three Fata to have been introduced into the Roman religion 
by Varro himself. Our readers may judge, how natural and 
familiar the triple number of the Fata was to the Romans, when 
we remind them, that it is mentioned not only by Varro and 
Caesellius Vindex, by Apiileius, Ausonius, Fiilgentius, and Isi- 
dorus, but is also found in a public temple, and in a multitude 
of private inscriptions.^® 

6ut in the difference between Varro and Caesellius, who 
agree in mentioning the triple number, and yet seem to con- 
tradict one another as to the name of the tliird sister, there 
might be found tlie strongest argument for proving either a 
mistake or an arbitrary introduction of a foreign opinion. It 
will not appear so on examining the meaning of both names. 
Mofia had been applied by Livius Andronicus, in transj^iting the 
Odyssey, to express the notion of Molpa ^avaroio^ the lot of 
death.*® By Caesellius, it was derived from mors and mori. This 
derivation seems to be evident of itself, and is ascertained by the 
form mortalis: it did not, however, please Gellius, by whom in 
other places Caesellius has been justly, blamed. Gellius chose 
rad^er to identify it with the Greek which he believed to 

have been literally translated by Andronicus into Latin in the 
very sense of Moira. But it is in the highest degree improbable 
that Andronicus, even if he had wished to preserve a Greek 


(41) Tertulliai). de Anim* c. 36. 

(42) See nol. 15. 

^43) By HermaoD (Elem. doct. metric, p. 620) the verse of Livius Andronicus has 
been truly said to have been borrowed from Homer, Od. ii. 99 : 

€tff 6t€ KeP fJLLP 

Moip' dXo^ Ka6i\r)<n Tavrjkey^os dai/oroto. 
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form, should have rejected the usual form Moira, and have pre- 
ferred one that was unusual, and which, if used in this meaning, 
would require explanation, even by a Greek reader. Nay it 
iv more than improbable considering that it was the constant 
custom of Andronicus to introduce Roman instead of the Greek 
deities which he found in Homer , — CameritB for Moneta 

for Mnemosyne^^^ not to mention such as Saturnifli for KpovtSrj, 
Mercurlm for Hermenj Jillus Latones for the. son of Leto. Nor 
must we pay any attention to the opinion, that the word Morta 
might have been invented by Andronicus. We think it existed 
in popular and pontifical forms of words, not only in ancient 
times, but even in the age of Caesellius, who knowing this deity 
to be one of the Fata^ did not find it in any classical author save 
Andronicus. In the time of Gellius it may have been totally 
forgotten. 

Parca^ which is iised for Morta by Varro, undoubtedly has 
the same sense. The most simple derivation is that from par- 
ens allotting fate is considered as scant, limiting, restraining ;** 

- - ■ ■ — 

(44) Cell. N. A. xviii. 9 : librum Livii Andronicus, qui inscriptus cst *Oduo‘(rcui, 
in quo erat primus veisus: 

Viruin mihi, Camena, insiie versultum. 

Priscian vi. p. 679 : Mercuriusque cumque eo 6Iius Latonas ; and : nam diva Monetas 
filia docuit j and ib. vii. p. 741: pater iiostcr, Saturni lilie. The old poet has been 
unjustly reproved by M. Ilartung (i. 25, 3, not. ; ii. 69) for having used Afoneta in a 
false sense. We shall 6nd another opportunity for defending him against this 
charge. 

(45) The word parcus springs from the same root with parcere, which unites the 
sense of being parsimonious with that of using mercy, like the English word to spare. 
See Plant. Casin. ii. 8, 65: argento parci nolo. The ancient writers therefore falsely 
explain Parcs a« used kot dvTi(j>pa(riv, Donat. Art. Gramm, iii. 6, 2; Isidor. Orig. 
i. 36, 4 ; viii. 1 1, 93 ; Albric. Deor. Imag. 10 ; Serv. Virg. .®n. i. 26 ; Eel. v. 45; 
Lyd. de Mers. iii. 45. M. Hartung (ii. 232) has tried a new path in deriving it 
from pars. Roman writers, indeed, mention destinies distributed by the deities of 
fate: Phsedr. iii. 38, 19: fatorum arbitrio partes sunt vobis datie. Ammiam. 
Marccll. xiv. 11, extr.: parti ti a fata. Perhaps there may exist a relationship be- 
tween parcus and pars, as there seems to be between Mars, Mamers, and^ Marcus, 
Mamercus. Every division is not accompanied by the notion of limiting : thus the 
notion of parsimony might arise from it. But this is uncertain ; and undoubtedly 

• the notion of distributing is not expressed by parcus. Then it is quite arbitrary to 
separate Parca from that word, which has entirely the same form, and to refer it to 
another, the meaning of which is a remote one. Nay, by identifying pars with ficpos 
and this with poipa^ M. Hartung overturns all the strict rules of etymology : nor 
will be bear out this hypothesis by declaring irokvs to be the same with multus, 
bellus will meltus (melior). 

(46) In Scandinavian mythology also, two of the fatal sisters are generous ; the 

third, the youngest, is parsimonious. Saxo Gramm, p. 234: tertia vero protervioris 
Ingenii invidentiorisque studii femina sororum iodul^ntiorum aspernata consensum 
eorumque donis officerc cupiens. The same is observed in German tales : the third 
sister tears asunder the rope which is twined by the others. See (^rimm Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 231, 233, 234. It is an excellent remark of this writer, (p. 231 ) : 
that it seems to be characteristic of fairy tales, to represent the benefits conferred by 
two fairies as injured by a third. , 
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restrictive fate acts most vigorously in death.^ Tliis meaning 
was clearly understood* by Propertius, when he wrote : Optima 
mors^ parca qu<B, vend apta die the best death is that which 
comes united with the scant day, the restrictive day, the day of the 
natural limits w|;iich are set to human life. If any day^ be 
, called scant, no one cjin doubt of this term being applied to the 
day of restraint by a previous lafv^. The niggard hand, which 
allots destiny, is also mentioned by Horace : cut deus ohtulit 
parca quod satu eat mamu 

The Roman weird sisters accordingly watched the limits of 
every man’s lot in the same manner as did those of Greece ; but 
if the latter guarded both the limits of space and of time, the 
former looked rather to time only ; they presided over birth and 
death, which are the two real limits of human life. Birth was 
governed by two, the deity of the ninth month, wiiich matures 
the child, and of the tenth, which brings k forth : death was 
j'uled by the goddess of its day, usually named after its restrictive 
power, sometimes after death itself. The name of the restraining 
deity is transferred to her sisters also : as in Greece the Moirdl 
are called Cataclothes^^ a termed derived from the name of the 
eldest sister, Cldtho, The denomination Parcte^ indeed, was 
more fit for signifying the rulers of fate as personal beings, than 
that of Fata^ the gender of which is neuter. However, even this 
is retained, together with Parcae^ and the last name itself properly 
means nothing but the spirits, which act in the restrictive decrees 
of the gods. Even if they be called rulers of fate, no arbitrary 
dominion, but only a ministerial power, is ascribed to them : for 
what is established by the sorores domifhe fati^ remains under 
the superintendance and supreme influence of the gods:^‘ and 
their decrees and the destinies allotted by them, even ^hen not 
personified, are represented as acting as well as the Pared*.” 


(47) Fatum is frequently used for death. Orell. Inscr. J 123 and 4634 : fatum 
fecit ; ib. 4593 : fatis peractis ; ib. 4758 and 4777 : fatal is dies. Cf. Consol. 357 : 

Fata mauent omnes : omuis exspectat avarus 
PoFtitor. y 

(48) Propert. iii. 5, 18, The same is expressed by Parcarum dies, Virg. xii. 
150 Cf. Horat. Carm. iii. 16, 44v 

. (49) The theoiy of the Stoics was the same with that of the Roman religion. See 
Serv. Vii'g £n. viii. 334: secundum Stoicos Jocutus est, qui nasci et mori fatis dant, 
media omnia fortunae.* 

(50) Horn. Od. vn.- 197.^ ^ ^ . 

nei(rerai atraa ot Ataa KaraxXw^eV re pap€iai 
Tiipofihtp vficavTO \ip<p 6r€ fiiv t€K€ prfrrip, 

(51) Ovid. Trist. V. 3, 17. • 

An dominiB fati (j^nicquid cccinere sorores 
OoAne sub &rbUflo desinit esse dei ? 


(52) See not. 16. 
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In the old Roman j-eligion the limitation of life by death, 
which depended on fate, was not derived from a general law of 
nature, as it was in Greece : on the contrary, it was placed 
TOtirely under the will of the gods, and might be altered and 
modified by their decrees. The development of nature is 
founded upon necessity, Roman fate upgn personal will. By 
nature, as we read in Servifts,^® man ought to live ten times 
twelve years. This period was completed by Arganthonius, king 
of Gades, who began to reign in his fortieth year, and died after 
having governed for eighty years ,5^ two- thirds of his life. Here 
we again observe the triple division. But such a ha|my lot is 
obtained only as an exception from general destiny. The lives 
of most men are not perfect, nor according to the will of the 
gods ; they therefore have limited the period of life by fate. The 
mean proportion of the period of fate is that of ninety years 
(three times thrice t^n years, as before four times thrice ten); pr 
according to others, of eighty-one (three times thrice three 
multiplied by three) years. The term of one hundred and 
twenty years for the law of nature, as well as that of ninety for 
the time of fate, was publicly acknowledged in Rome. To the 
eternal city itself, whose existence no one doubted was pleasing to 
the .gods, an age of four times thrice .ten periods was predicted by 
the twelve eagles, which appeared to Romulus : and after having 
passed one hundred and twenty years, the age of Arganthonius, 
there was no doubt but that it would reach twelve centuries.®’ 
For the individual Roman citizen, from whom life so perfect was 
not to be expected, the laws of the republic supposed the age of 
ninety years. Half of this time he was obliged to pass in military 
service, and the third part in the service of ihejuniores. Half of 
the ajrc allotted by fate was appointed for the juniores^ the duty 
of which ceased at forty -five years, when Ihey received the name 
of seniores : ' the other half for those, who at sixty years- became 
senes; accordingly the beginning was appointed at fifteen years, 
at the end of this, or during the sixteenth, the boy received the 
toga virilis then he daily viewed the military exercises in the 
Campus Martius ap^i was exercised himself ; at the end of the 


(53) Serv. Yifg. JEn. iv. 653 : Fortuna, non natura nec fatum. Tribus enim 
humana vita continctur : natura, cui ultra centum et viginti solstitiales annos con- 
ccssum non est ; fato, cui nonaginta anni, hoc esttres Saturni cursus, exitium creant, 
nisi forte aliarum stellarum benignitas etiam tertium ejus superat cursi^m ; fortuna, 
id est casu, qui ad omnia pertinet quae extrinsecus sunt'ut ad ruinam, incendia, nau- 
fragia, venena. CF. Varrrap. Censorin. de Die Nat. 14. • 

(54) See Herod, i. 163; Cic. Seneej;. 19; Plin. H. N.Vii. 48, 19. 

(55) Censorin. de Die Natal. 17, extr. 

' (56) See Tacitus Annal. xii. 41. 
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seventeenth year he entered the duties of the juniores. This 
period of two years was granted by a law passed by C. Gracchus,®^ 
in order to spare the flower of youth, which very often would 
have been broken, if actual service began, as severe duty required^ 
at the end of the fifteenth year. # 

Even this period of ninety years, which fate decreed, was 
dimited by chance, by diseases, and*other events. This limitation 
was attributed to fortune. The difference of fortune and fate 
was never forgotten, though very often united to accomplish the 
same pin'pose.'^® 

We have seen the name of Fata expressing peculiarity, 
Seribmida firmness, Parcae restraint. Every individual is thought 
to have his Parca; the Parca of one is better than that of 
another.®* - The Parcie of men are distinguished from those of 
the gods.®* Tluis the name of Parcfe^ which was properly 
applied to the lot of mortality, extended to tj^e whole manner in 
which the lot of life has been fixed by divine order. This variety 
of individual situations being referred to the Parca?, the original 
names of the sisters soon appear to be too inane, too external ; 
they are supplied and replaced by the Grecian name; and 
accordingly the Greek conception of the spinning and weaving 
Parca? is received to enrich and adorn the Italian. 

The quality of the interiiaT connexion of all the separate events, 
which happen to a man and belong* to his lot, was not imagined 
by the Romans. Nor was it necessary, nor even suitable to the 
fatiim^ if this were nothing but a simple utterance of the divine 
will. The classic Roman poetry arose in the age when people 
endeavoured to emancipate themselves from the continual and 
ever present superinteiidance of their various gods. This eman- 
cipation was not easily accomplished ; it was the work of cen- 
turies; and when gained, appeared to involve the 3estruction of 
all that which formed the peculiar grandeur of the Roman name. 
During this struggle of reason, the human mind, the more it 
turned to consider tne nature of the world and all that it contained, 
the more it was led away from the worship of the gods, and from 


(57) Plutarch. Cfii. Gracch. 5. 

(58) Manil. Astron. iv. 49: hoc nisi fata darent, nunquam fortun|i dedisset. We 
find Fata victricia bearing the emblems of Fortbne on coins. See*Welcker Zeit- 
schrift iiir alte Kunst, p. 233, not . ; cf. not. 144. 

(59) Ovid. Heroid. xi. 105: nubite felices Parca meliore^ sorores : for fato pros- 

peiioie. Fast. iii. 614. • 

(60) Marcian. Capell. i. 12, *v. 12. Apollo says to Jupiter — 

Te Dunc*parentem principemque maxioftim 
Fatuinqifb nostrum : quippe Parcarum chorus 
Humana pensat, tuque sortem coelitum. 

Cf. Stat. Acbill. i. 255: ^umiles Parcas terrenaque fata. 
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reasoning on their nature and will. Tliis w^as left to the pontifices, 
who considered themselves in duty bound to maintain the ancient 
system of doctrines. In considering the nature of man, it was 
hnperative to examine the chances of life, to collect them into a 
system, and to establish a law for arranging thesn. This was not 
done without a religious awe for the gods ; formerly men imagined 
these events to have been decrees of their will; they endeavoured 
to discover the law on which these decrees depended. The notion 
of systematic order is easily confounded with that of necessity. 
Philosophy observes such an order to be maintained throughout 
the world; it discovers a certain series of causes and effects, 
kept together in unbroken connexion.®' The idea of the firm- 
ness of fate is now replaced by that of necessity, which is still 
believed to be established by the supreme will of the gods, or of 
the king of the gods, i®'* the weird sisters, in whose image the 
notion of harmony and concord in all decrees, now prevails over 
that of variety,®' are still the servants of Jove, the executors of 
his will, though the blind law of nature is confounded with that 
of fate. But in proportion, as in the Greek and Roman literature, 
poetry was overpowered by philosophy, so it rejected the influence 
of personal gods, and founded itself more and more upon blind 
law, which was animated by the Parcae, or rather merely per- 
sonified in them.®' Uie Roman poets had been taught philosophy 
as well as poetry ; they had been accustomed at an early age to 
prefer philosophical reasoning to poetical intuition, to believe 
ratlier in the results discovered by the human understanding, 
than in the doctrine and character of the gods, handed down 
from their ancestors, who had been accustomed to yield to their 
imagination, when guided by religious feeling and enlightened by 
poetical genius. In classical poetry the Parcs& now appear 
independant of the gods, ancf even opposed to them.®^ Jupiter 
himself learns from their archives the course of future events, and 
fate is no more the word of the great gods, but the word of the 
ParcoB, who rule the world with independant, absolute, inexorable 
power.®® 


(61) Augustin. Civ. Dei v. 8: omnium cooncxioncm seriemquc causarum, qua fit 
omne quod fit, fati nomine appellant. 

(62) August, ib. : ipsuin causarum ordinem et quandam connexionem dei sumrai 
tribuunt voluntati ct potestati. 

(63) Virg. Eel. iv. 47: . coucordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae. Ovftl. Met. v. 

532: sic Parcarum foedeie cautum est. Cf. not. 131. • Thus Met. x. 353: potentis 
Naturs foedus. ^ 

(64) Hygin. Astron. ji. 15, med. : Parcs ferunturcecinisse fata, qus perfici rerum 

Toluit natura. ^ 

(65) Ovid. Met. xv. 813. (not 31.) 

(66) Vag-. Ling. Lat. vi. 51 : ab Hoc tempore, quod turn pueris uonstituerupt 

E 2* 
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The first trace of the introduction of Greek names into Italy is 
found in Etruria, on the back of a brazen patera^ on which the 
fate of Meleager is represented. Tlie hero, called Meleager, 
stands, with sad looks, near his beloved Atalanta (Atlenta), fb 
whom he has adjudged the Calydonian prize ; at the other side 
Toxeus is embraced hy his sister Althaea; in the middle of 
all, Atropos (Atrpa) stands with tRe hammer and nail, which she 
is'about to«fix in the wall.®' It is interesting to observe in a Greek 
fable ideas borrowed not from the Greek, but from the Italian 
and Etruscan religions. The goddess of fate appears merely as 
appointing death : nor does she allot it by the piece of burning 
wood, but by driving in the nail, which is peculiar to the Etruscan 
deity of fate, Nortia ; the goddess of necessity, as she is described 
by Horace, carrying nails, wedges, and cramps. In poetry, Atro- 
pos is mentioned by Statius, Martial, Ausonius and Claudian®®; 
Lachesis by Ovid, Sabinus, Statius, Martial^ Juvenal, 'Ausonius, 
Claudian, and by the philosopher Seneca®®; Clotho, by Ovid, Silius, 
Statius, Seneca ihe philosopher, in the tragedies of Seneca, and 
in some monuments.'® These names being introduced by the 
observation of individual variety, a Clotho and Lachesis of single 
men'‘*are even named. 

The art of weaving was too celebrated in. the Greek deities of 
fate not to attract the attention of the Romans, and to introduce 
itself into their poetry. Wanting as the poets were without* a 
domestic emblem of the internal connexion between the single 
chances, which belong to the same lot, they eagerly adopted this, 
but they did not paint the art pf weaving with lines taken from 
Greek customs, but applied it to Roman manners and opinions. 
The Moirai are believed to spin flax th^ Parcae are weaving 


Parcae fando, diutum fatum et res fatalis. S^v. Virg. y. 47 : fata dicta a fando ’ 
quia quae Parcae dixerunt, hacc credebanlur eveiiire mortalibus. The theorists dis- 
tinguished fata conditionalia and denuntiativa, Serv. Virg. ^n. iv. 696. I'hc abso- 
lute power of the Parcae is most distinctly mentioned by Julius Pirmicus Maternus 
(Astroo. ii. 4), who refers them to the parts of the Zodiac; suntautem infinitas po- 
testatis et licentise et quae fata hominum sua auctoritate designent. Cf. not. 208. 

(67) Inghiranii Monum. Etruschi ii. 62, Cf. p. 539.. Miiller Denkmaler der 
alten Kunst, tab. Ixi. Nr. 307. Cf. Horat. Carm. i. 35, 16. 

(68) Stat. Silv. iii. 127, &c. &c. 

(69) Ovid. Trist. v. 10,45; Sabin. Epist. i. 71 ; Stat. Silv. iii, 5,40; Theb. 
ii. 249. 

(70) Ovid. Fast. vi. 757 ; ib. 243 ; Consol. Liv. 239 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 369 ; v. 404 ; 

Stat Thei. iii. 556; Senec. Tbyest. 618; Octav. 16; Seqec. Apoloc. ; Orell.lnBcr. 
4844. ' . 

(71) Silv, Ital. V. 4C4: Jlle sibi longam Clotho turbamque nepotum Credideiut. 
Juven. ix. 135: at mea Clo&o et Lachesis gaudent, si pasciturioguine venter. 

(72) Horn. Od. vii. 197 (not. 50). 11. xx. 128: ' axrau ol Aicra Teipofiepta hrivTivt 

'klv<f. The same 11. xxm 210. Theocriti. 139: ra ye/i^Xu/a Trdvra AAoiirei, 
'UiK Motpai'. • * * ' 
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wool ; the ‘wool-weaving sisters’ is a name peculiar to them.” The 
Romans attributed a sacred authority to wool work in wool 
was the only one pursued by the Roman ladies therefore in 
marriage a spindle, a distan covered with wool, and a basket 
filled with wool, were carried behind the bride ; in entering the 
house she adorned the door-posts with woollen bands,” as an 
emblem of taking possession of the house, and as an emblem of 
thrifty housekeeping; then she sate down on a wool-fleece,’^ which 
had been taken from the sheep sacrificed for marriage, and was 
spread over the chairs of the two betrothed persous.’® Wool is the 
sign upon the apex of the flamen,” his coat,*as well as those of the 
fetialis and paterpatratus, ought to be of wool, nor is any linen 
tliread allowed in it.®® For every sacred use, for every union, 
for every fastening and covering,®^ wool only can be employed. 


('TS) LanificJB sorores^lartial. iv. 54, 5 ; vi. 58, 7 ; Juvenal, xii. 6i). • 

(74) Plin. II. N. xxix. 2, 9 : Lanis auctoritatem vetcres Romani etiam rcligiosam 
habiiere, postes a nubentibus attingi jubentes. For the woollen bands of the Vestals 
see Ovid. Fast. iii. 30. Cf. Prop. iv. 5, 6 : terque focum cirea laneus orbis eat. 

(75) Plutarch. Romul. 15 and 19 : Travrhs tpyov Kal ndtnjs \aTp€ias ttX^v roXa- 

<rias Asoon. Cic. Milon. § 13, p. 43 (Orell. , al. p. 151) : telas quse ex 

vetere more in atrio texebantur. Liv. i. 57 : Lucretiam nocte sera deditam Idnee inter 
lucubrantes ancillas in medio oidiuiti sedentem inveniuot. Cf. Aurel. Viet. Vir. 
lllustr. 9, and Ovid. Fast. ii. 742, concerning the same : 

Ante torum calathi lanaquo mollis erat. 
lb. iii. 817 : Pallade placata lanam mollite, puellse : 

Discite jam plenas exoneiare colos. 

Vitniv. vi. 10, 2 : oeci inagni, in quibus matres familiaimm cum lanificis babent 
sessionem. Cf. I'erent. Andr. i. I, 47. Orell. Inscr. 4848: domum servavit, lanam 
fecit; ib. 4800 : eo majorem laudem omnium earissima mihi mater meruit, quod 
modestia, probitate, pudicitia, obsequio, lanificio, diligentia, hde par similisque 
cetereis probeis feminis fuit ; ib. 4639 : Amyraone Marei optima et pulcherrima, 
lanihca, pia, pudica, frugi, casta, domiseda. Cic. Orat. ii. 68, 277 ; Lucret. v. 1355 ; 
Virg. Mu. vii. 805; viii. 409; Horat. Carm.dii. 15, 13; Tibull. i. 3, 86; ii. I. IO ; 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 773 ; Pont. iii. 8, 1 1 ; Medic. Fac. 14 ; Juven. ii. 54. 

(76) Plin. N. H. xxix. 2, 9 (not. 74). Lucan, ii. 355: 

. lufulaque in geminos discurrit Candida postes. 

Plutarch. Qumst. Rom. 31 : €pl^ he 9vpav frepiaT€(f>ei rov dvhp6s. Serv. 
Virg. Mu. iv. 458 : moris fuerat, ut nubentes puells, simul cum venissent ad limen 
mariti, postes, antequam ingrederentur, propter auspicium castitatis 'ornarent laneis 
vittis. • 

(77) Fest. p. 85: In p«lle lanata nova nupta considere solet \el propter morem 
vetustum ; quia antiquitus homines pellibns erant induti vcl quod testetur lanificii 
officium sq praestituram viro. Cf. Plutarch. <luaBst. Rom. 31. 

(78) Serv. Virg. Mu. iv. 374. 

(79) Virg. £n. viii. 664: Lanigerosque apices. Cf. 8erv. : flamines in capite 
pileum habebant, in quo erat brevis virga desuper habens Ians aliquid. 

(80) Serv. Virg. .£n. xii. 120 : Fetialis et paterpatratus, perquos beJla vel foedera 
ednfirmabantur, nunquam utebantur vestibus lineis, adeo autem a Romano ritu alie- 
num estut, cum flaminiha essetinventa tunicam lancantlino habuisse consutam, con- 
stitisset ob earn causam piaculum esse commiss6m. Cf. Plin. H. N. xix. 2, 2 : M. 
Varrd tradit, in Serranorum familia gentilicium esse feminas linea veste non uti. 

(81) The head of the Flamen nq,vcr ought to be‘ bared, nor any part of the body 

of the Flaminica. 3’he wool-coat of the Flamen is merftioned, Serv. Virg. iEn. iv. 
264. Cf. Ovid. Fast. ii. 21 : petunt a ilamine lanas. « 
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We have seen the fleece in fnarriage to be the sign of the union of 
both the seats : by weaving wool for the cloth of her husband, the 
lady has produced the most necessary cover in. the house itself.®* 
Matrimony is founded upon female economy much more than on 
any quality in man. Tlius the. wool-basket, calatlius, calathiscus, 
talassius, became the sign of wecfiock and matrimonial settlement ; 
serving talassius’ means the same as is expressed by tlie less cour- 
teous German proverb, “submitting to the slipper.”^ The spirit 
who was believed to act in this settlement bore the name of the 
Basket ; he was considered a companion of Quirinus, the deity of 
the settlement of Rcyne, the divine spirit of the city itself, and 
united to the same, when he, bearing the Jiame of Romulus 
in mortal life, established Roman wedlock by carrying away the 
Sabinian women,®* Accordingly the marriage of this Talassius 
was celebrated in nuptial songs, named after him, as Tiaving been 
the most happy one,®^^ because all matrimonial hhppiness is founded 
on the regular and economical life of the lady. A fellow spirit of 
Quirinus is Sanchus, called also Dius Fidius, the divine spirit of 
human credibility in whose chapel the wool, the spindle, and 
the distaft', of Gaia Ciecilia were kept. This was the genuine 
Latin name of the queen of Tarqiiinius Priscus.®’ She was 
praised for having been the most ingenious worker in wool, and 
worshipped as a model of all Roman women. Every bride, 
therefore, when brought to the doors of her bridegroom’s house 
in nuptial procession, and being asked her name by the bride- 

f room himself in adorning the posts with wool-fillets, declared 
erself to have received the name of the illustrious queen, by 
answering: If thou be Gains I am Gaia. 


(82) Wool served for common dress. Plant. Mil. iii. I, 93; HorabrCarm. iii. 16’ 
37. Ulpian. in Di^esti xxxiii. 7, 12,5. lanificas qine ruslicam familiam vestiunt* 
Varr. LL. v.30: laBuade lana multa. 

(83J Fest. p. 152 : Talassionera in nupiiis Varro ait si^num esse lanificii : talas- 
sionem enim vocabant quasillum, qui alio niodo appellabatur calathus (Cf. Ovid. 
Fast. ii. 742, not^ 75. Catull. 64, 319 ; calatbisci) vas utiquu ipsis lanificiis aptura. 
Cf. Plutarch* Uomul. 15 ; Quiest. Rom. 31. Catull. 61, 434: lubet .servire to- 
lassio. Martial, iii. 93,25: talassionem tuum: matrimony- with yon. In nuptial 
songs allusions were heard to wool-baskets and work in wool : nee tua defucrunt verba, 
talasse, tibi, Martial, iii. 93* 23. Both Livy and Plutarch take the vox nuptialis 
talassio for the dative : to talassius, towards talassius. Undoubtedly it is justly ex- 
plained by Catullus. • 

(84) Liv. i. 9. Serv. Virg. Mn, i. 655. Fest. p. 268. Plut. II, cc. Pompei. 4. 

(85) Fest. p. 268: at quidam historiarutn scriptor Talassium ait nomine virum 
rapta virgine unicae pulehrit^idinis: quod ci id conjugium fuerit felix, boni ominis 
gratia nunc redin tegrari. Plutarch. Rom. 15; d0* oS 8^ r6v TaXacrioi/ a^i vvUj 

aXknves rov ^YjjLetHUovj iitabovg’i 'PcDfialoi rois ydfJMis' Ka\ yhp €vru;(ia 
Xp^^oxraai irepl rrjv wvaiKa tov TdKao'iQV. 

(86) 'Klausen de Carmine fratrum arvaliuni, p. 66, not. 163. 

(87) Plin. H. N. viii. 48, 14. •. 
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From this heroine of weaving, Catullus has transferred the 
business of working wool to the Parcae, who, according to the 
Greek poets, were employed in spinning. The happiness of 
children depends upon the character of the parents, and do- 
mestic education under the eyes of the mother. We have 
seen wool to be the Roman .emblem for“ both elements, union 
of characters and housekeeping. It is in unison with these 
opinions, to represent the Parcae, who allot destiny, as weaving it 
of the sacred wool. Nor can there be found any better oppetr- 
tunity of introducing them to this occupation than in marriage, 
where the instruments of weaving are solemnly delivered. Ca- 
tullus gives them into the hands of the Parcae, the. renowned 
spinners of Greece. Nor did he want an example of their being 
introduced in wedlock by Greek poets. Pindar mentions Themis, 
Aristophanes, Hera, as united with Jupiter by the Moirai. 
The Roman Parcjc* originally governed birth and death. Accord- 
ingly, in marriage they do not weave the lot of the parents, but 
that of the child. But Catullus, while he represents them weaving, 
does not forget their genuine Roman office of adjudging by 
words. These words are elevated to song; while they work in 
wool, the Parca' assign to the child its lot by singing. 

This idea Catullus exhibits in his celebrated poem on the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The Greek subject is treated 

? uite according to the prejudices and the national opinions of an 
talian poet : the whole nuptial arrangement is Roman. The 
wedding torches, by which Peleus is blessed,®® are indispensable to 
a Roman marriage : the bride ought to bring with herself five 
torches of white pine-tree, kindled at her own hearth, and carried 
by a fre*eborn boy.®'' After thfe Thessalian crowd has dispersed, 
the deities appear, afterwards enter with Jove, and then the 
native divinities of Thessaly bring their gifts. From the top of 
Pelion Chiron approaches, carrying flowers of his forests twisted 
into wreaths.®' The nuptial wreaths in the wedlock of Manlius 
and Julia, Catullus himself mentions as made of sweet-smelling 
marjoram,®* a common flower of the forest. Chiron is followed by 

(88) Piiid. Hymn. fr. 2. Aristoph, Av. 1731 : ^'Upa ttot 'OXvfimt} T5(t fjXipaTcav 
6p6v(ov*' Kp)(ovTa $€015 piyav Moipai (vvcKoipifrav *Ep rot^8* vp€vaitp, This» men- 
tion of the moirai is evidently taken from a popular nuptial song. Cf. .Ssch. 
Prom. 895. 

(89) Catull. 64, 25 : taedis Felicibus nucte : ib. 303,;"Thctidis taedas celebrare 
jugales. 

(90) Nonius, p. 112, Fax. : Varro dc vita pop. Koii\. lib. ii : Quum a nova nupta 
ignis in face atfjrretur foco ejus sumtus, quum fax ex pinu alba esset, ut earn pucr 
ingenuus afferret. Cf. Plutarch. Quiest. Kon^ 2. Rpsini Aiitiqu. Rom. p. 456, sq. 
Catull. c. 61, 15: pincam quute tuiilain. • , 

(91) Cat. 64, 279. 

(9^# Cat. 61, 6. 
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Peneos, who brings beeches, laurels, planetree, and poplars, with 
leaves and roots. These he plants round the seats established for 
the expected gods, so that the whole of the hall is decked out with 
foliage. Roman halls were adorned for marriage only with branches 
and leaves : but it was a custom peculiar to the Romans to plant 
trees within them. Their usual place was near the hearth, above 
which there was an aperture in tfee roof for letting out smoke, 
called impluvium the rain, which entered by it, was collected in 
die compluvium, the free and moist condition of which was fit for 
receiving plants.®^ These represented the continual growth of 
the family, as the fire burning on the hearth near them its per- 
petual life. The growth was promoted by the water of the 
comphiviiim: in marriage, water, brought from a pure well, was 
presented to the betrothed couple to be touched by them. This 
is the reason- why Peneos is chosen to bring the trees. TJiis is 
the principal river of Thessaly, famous in poetry, and, therefore, 
the poet - thought it more fit for -representing the nourishing 
waters of Thessaly, when the king of thistjountry married, than the 
river Apidanus, though this flows near Pharsalus, which is con- 
sidered by Catullus as the royal seat of Peleus.®^ Water was not 
presented alone, but together with fire. W^ater and fire are most 
indispensable reouisites for all civilized life ; by depriving a citizen 
of these the repuolic destroys his domestic life and drives him into 
banishment: by touching them the bridegroom and bride 
accomplish their marriage.®® As the water is represented by 
Peneos, so fire in the poem of Catullus is represented by Pro- 
metheus, on whose hand a ring, the emblem of his chain, reminds 
him of his punishment,®' and thereby of his deed. By stealing 
fire from the gods and giving it <o mortals, Prometheus esta- 
blished social life among men, who before lay in subterranean 
caverns like ants, destitute of houses, and ignorant of the use of 
wood, and of the course of the year.®* Generally the power of 
Vesta is worshipped in this fire upon the hearth, which keeps 
families together in the house, and citizens in the town. To the 
virgins of this goddess the care of the sacred fire of the republic 
is entrusted in Rome.®^ ‘ 


(93) Cat. 64, 289. 

(94) Vir?. ^D. ii. 512. Cf. vii. 59, and Serv. ib. Liv. xliii. 13 ; palmam ena- 
tam impluvio. Sueton. Aifg. 92 ; Plin. H. N. xiv. 3. 

(95) Cat. 64, 37. * • . 

(96) .F€St. p. 3. 

(97) Cat. 64, 296 : £xtenu4ta gerens veteris vestigia pcenae. 

(98) ^sch. Prom. 450. Settlement is ascribed to Vulean, Horn. Hymn. xx. 3. 

(99) Suid. Nov/xmv ras *E(rTiddas rod nvfSos Kai vdarog €irifi€\fiav 

€7r€Tpf^€, * • 
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After these native spirits of the country and house, Jupiter 
enters with the Olympic gods ; only Apollo and Diana refuse to 
meet at Peleus’s marriage.'" In this the poet opposes Homer, 
according to whom Apollo strikes the lyre at the wedding 
banquet, and also ^schylus, who introduces Apollo celebrating 
the life of Achilles.'®' Catullus, replaces him by the ParcaB, who 
sing and weave the lot of Achilles. When the gods sit down to* 
the banquet, the Parcae begin their veracious songs, shaking their 
limbs in feeble motion. Their trembling bodies are veiled to the 
feet by a white garment, with a. purple border; bands white as 
snow encircle their immortal heads.'®* Both the bands and 
the long white garment with the border* (.9/oZa or tunica cum 
instita) form the honourable dress reserved for a Roman 
matron.'®* Tlteir hands are engaged in the eternal work ; the 
left holds the distaff’, which is wrapped round with soft wool; the 
right* forms the threads, drawing them lightly down with bended 
fingers, and turning the spindle upon the thumb, it moves it in a 
gentle whirl ; while the tooth always smooths the work, and the 
woollen flocks, which projected in the thread, cling to the dry 
lips. At their feet the soft fleece of white wool is kept in a basket 
of twigs. Thus spinning the wool,* they reveal, with a clear voice, 
in a divine song, fates which no age shall prove to have been 
false.'®^ The^ fates are the birth and the events in the life 
of Achilles. Allotting these, they interrupt their song after each 
strophe, by addressing the running spindles, that lead the texture 
by which fates are guided (‘‘sed vos quse fata sequuntur currite 


(100) Cat. 64, 300, sqq. 

(lot) Horn. II. xxiv. <32. £sch. Psychost. fr. 264. 

( 102) Cat. 64, 306 

iuterea infirmo quatientes corpoi-a motu 

Veridicos Parcae cocperunt ederc canlus. 

His corpus tremulum cooiplectens undique vestis, 
Candida purpurea quam Tyro incinxerat ora : 
Ambrosio niveae rcsidebant vertice vittas. 

(103) Acron. Herat. Serm. i. 2, 29. 

(104) Cat. 64, 311.— 

.£ternu1nque manus carpebant rite laborem. 
Laevacolum molli lana retiuebat amictum, 

' Dextera turn leviter deducens Ala supinis 

Formabat digitis : tum'prouo in pollice torquens 
Libratum tereti versabat turbine fusam. 

Atque ita*decerpens cquabat semper opus dens, 
Laneaque aridulis hsrubant morsa labellis, 

Qus prius in levi fuerant exstantia*61o. 

Ante pedes autem eandentis mollia lanae 
Vellera virgati custodibant calathisci. 

Hac turn clarisona pellentcs Vellera voce, 

Talia divino fuderunt carmine fata, 

Carmine porfidia! quod post nulla argue\ stas. 
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ducentes subtemi^a currile fusL”) It is probable that such re- 
peat^ summonses of the spindles were also heard in the nuptial 
smigs of the Roman people : certainly the spindle was presi^t 
during the song, and to summon it would have suited to-^the 
talassio, 

Catullus, as well 'as Livius i^ridronicus, preserves the term 
prsefari for the divine act of allotting fate.^®® In elevating the 
speech, which this word expressed, to song, he seems to have 
added a new embellishing feature to the painting. . This was not 
done by arbitrary choice, for even this embellishment was taken 
from the domestic ideas of the Romans. The peculiar Latin 
term for a prescribed form of words is carmen.^^ Such a phrase, 
whether contained in verse or in prose, was pronounced with a 
solemn voice in settled time, and even with some degree of 
melody. To pronounce thus was called canere. These powerful 
songs or phrases, mighty enough to impose even on the w^ill of 
the gods, and to ascertain the will of man, were believed to be 
animated by a spirit, called Car me nth. Carmen tis, therefore, 
governed birth, and revealed the events which were about to 
happen to the child. In Ovid we find her singing the future 
greatness of Rome at the day df the first Arcadian settlement on 
the Palatine hill, and the future divinity of Hercules, when he 
had given the first proof of his heroic strength on Italian ground. 
She was particularly worshipped by the matrons, and, like the 
woolbands,*®® was a peculiar honour of theirs. The arrangement of 
her service was derived from the establishment of the first Roman 
marriage, and the reception of the first matrons.’®® Thus, we 


(105) Cat. 64, 383 : Talia prsfantes quondam Felicia Pelci ^ 

Carmiua divino cedinerunt omme Parcae. 

(106) Cf. not. 40. Forms of words used in public service are called carmina. 
Cic. Muron. 12,26: prsetor ne quid ipse sua sponte loqucritur, eo quoque carmen 
composituoj est. Liv. i, 24, 2G: lex horrendi carminis. See Petersen Grig. Hist. 
Rom. p. 9. Witchcraft is ascribed to song in Frag. xii. Lab. Phrases for invoking 
the gods in order to establish a certain issue, bear the name of carmina, Plin. M. N. 
xxviii. % 3: durat immeoso excmplo Deciorum patris filiique, quo scdevoverc, car- 
men. Every prescribed prayer (for instance. Cat. Re Riisi 131, 132, 134, 139, 141 ; 
Liv. i. 18) can be called so. 

(107) Augustin. C. D. iv. 11 : in deabus illis, quae fata nascentibus cajiunt et 
vooantur Carmentes. Carmentis governing birth is mentioned. Cell. N. A. xiv. 16 ; 
Cf. Ovid. Fast. i. 618 ; Plutarch. Qii. R. 56 ; the same, prophecy ing, Ovid. Fa^t. i. 
474-583; ib. 635 ; Virg. ^n. viii, 339; Uion. Hal. i. 31, 40 ; Strab. v. p. 230 ; 
Plutarch. Qu. R. 56, M.iiaptung, after having justly explained the name (ii. p. 99) 
ridicules the whole account of'the influence of Carmentis upon birth,— merely be- 
cause he does not undcrstai»d how in this matter a goddess of song can have to dis- 
charge any office i though it is undoubted that Carmentis has been worshipped on 
this occasion. 

(108) Serv. Virg. AEn. viii. 665. , 

(lOf)) Plutarch. Komul. 21. 
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think it proved that Carmehtis has been justly compared with 
Themis and with Moira, and that it was customary with the 
Ramans to imagine deities allotting at wedlock the fate of children 
by*4)ngs, as this idea has been transferred to the Parjcae by 
Catullus. 

Accordingly, in the more emjnent of the* Roman poets, word 
and song are the particular instruments whereby the Parcae allot 
fate and arrange future events. The summons by which they 
address their spindles, is imitated in Virgil,"* whether he follows 
Catullus or an ancient popular talassio. True in song,” is the 
title given to the Parcae by Horace and Persius;**^ in Tibullus 
the song of the spinning Parcae allots future victory in battle to 
Me&sala on his birthday;"^ to Meleager in Ovid equal fate with 
the burning piece of wood ;**^ to twice-born Bacchus twice the 
course of his life."^ The fates of Roman heroes, who are to be 
received among the gods, are likewise sung by the Parcae in 
Claud ian, the aged Lachesis sings the augury of Cybelc and her 
Phrygian country."^ In other places the word dlcere or loqul is 
applied : the Parcae speak the law of mind in birth, and they 
determine the number of years by their word;**® to the Ibis they 
appoint continual tears by the same, pronounced by one of the 
sisters, according to which Clotho with an infected hand weaves 
a black texture, and allots to him by the words she at the same 
time speaks, future [)raisc in a poem.**** The act of prophesying, 
which is ascribed sometimes to the Parcae, differs from this act of 
allotting, but it flows from the same opinion. If they are called 


(110) Dion. Flal. i. 31 ; Pint. Qu. R. 56; Roinul. 21 : de Kapficvrau oiovral 

Tiv€5 Moipav €Lvai Kvpiav dvBp^tov yci^cVecar • 8i6 Kal Tipaxrw airrriv al p.TjT€pcs. 
(1 11^ Virg. iv. 46; Talia secta, suis dixeruut, currite, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcs. 

(112) Hor. C. Seoul. 25; vosque veraecs ceciuisse Parcae 

Qut)d semel dictum stabilisque rerum 
I'erminus servat, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. 

Cf. not. 28. Hor. Carm. ii. 16, 39; Parca non mendax. Pers. Sat. v. 46: Parca 
tenax veri. « 

(113) 3'ibull. i. 7, 1 : hunc cecinere diem Parcs fatalia nentes 

Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo. 

Tib. iv. 5, 3 : te nascente novum Parcs cecincre puellis ScrvitiiAn. 

(114) Ovid. Met. viii. 4t50. 

(115) Ovid. Trist. v. 3, 25: scilicet hanc legem nentis fatalia Parcs 

Stamina bis genito bis cecincre tibi. 

(116) Consol. Liv. 247. , 

(117) Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 288. 

(118) Ovid. XV. 81 : sivc ita nascenti legem dixere sordres 

Nec data sunt vitm fila se\cra nieaB. 

(119) CTvid, ib. 240, 246. 
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goddesses of the prophet,'®® this seems intended to express the 
prophet to ^ave perceived their voice when they pronounced the 
word of allotment. This word, not a real prophecy, reveals the 
future .events of Achilles’ life at the wedlock of his parents. 
now and then the Parcae, who are gifted with prescience,*®' are 
introduced as imparting revelations.*®® 

The power of the Parcae, as it appears in Roman poetry during 
the time of the emperors, when the poetical conception of them 
was entirely completed by uniting Roman and Greek opinions in 
the manner we have indicated, is twofold : the one of granting, 
the other of restricting. Both these we shall examine in their 
single forms and features. A favourable fate is considered as a 
white or as a golden texture,*®® a vigorous constitution as strong'®^ 
or brazen threads;*®* unhappy fate is called black or dingy. 

Accordingly the Parcae themselves are called white, cheerful, 
joyful;*®® or, what indeed is muali more “ frequent, aged and 
hoary,*®^ scant and dark,*®® mournful, unkind, hostile, ungentle, 
dreadful, violent, bad, noxious, greedy,*®® harsh, inflexible.*** 
The same names are given to their decrees and texture.*®* 


(120) Stat. Theb. viii. 191, to Ampbiaraui: ; tuanumina. Achill. i. 498: quando 
Parcaruro osculta recludes. 

(121) Catull. 68, 85: Quod scibant Parcae non longo tempore abesse si miles 
muros issct ad Iliacos. 

(122) Ovid. Fast iii. 802: Parcarum monitu. (n. 143). 

(123) Juven. xii. 64: staminis albi LaniOcie. Stat Silv. i. 4^ 123: candentia 61a. 
Cf. not 128. Martini, vi. 3, b : trnhet aurea polliee fila. Pctron. Satir. 29: ires 
Parcae aurea pensa torquentcs. See the iuterprelers to the same. Sidon. Apolliii. 
V. 369: aurea Concordes traxerunt 61a sorores ; ib. 604: fulva volubilibus duxerunt 
secula pensis; ib. xv. 201 : probat Atropos omen Fulvaque Concordes. 

(124) Ovid. Pont i. 8, 64 : tibi nascenti Nerunt fatales fortia 61a de®. Calpurn. 

£c1. iv. 440: perpctuo coelestia 61a metallo (n. 200). • 

(125) Stat. Theb. iii. 241 : sic fata mihi nigreque sororum Furavere colus. Ovid. 
Trist v. 13,24: non ita sunt fad stamina nigra mihi. Ovid. F. 6, 244: nehat ct 
infecta stamina. 

(126) Stat. Silv. iv. 3, 145: ib. i. 4, 123: Ist® sorores. Juven. xii. 64: Parcs 
hilares. Stat Silv. iv. 8, 18: alba Atropos. 

(127) Catull. 64, 306 : in6rino quatientes corpora motu; ib. 308 : corpus tremu* 
lupi. Ovid. Met xv. 281 : veterum sororum. Sencc. Octav. 15 : grandsva 
Clotbo; Claudian. in Rutrop. ii. 288 : Lachesis grancfsva. Rapt Pros. i. 49: 
Parcarum severam Ian idem. 

(128) Stat Silv. i. 145: livenda Fata. Cf. Senec. Thyest. 618. Martial, iv. 
73,6: tetrics de®. Stat. Theb. vi. 369: nigr® sojores. Ovid. Trist v. 3, 14 : 
nubila Parca. 

(129) TibuU. iii. 35, and Stat. Theb. v. 274 : tristes sorores. Or iniqus, Hor. 
Carm^ii. 6, 9; Val. Flagc. vi. 645; infesta, Auson. Parent 13, 6; irnmites, Stat 
Tbeb. vii. 774 ; immanis Atfopos, Inscr. ap. Grut 692, 10; dira bachesis, Stat 
Theb. ii. 249; dirs, ib. vi.i016 ; ssvs, Valcr.Flacc. v. .532; Lucan, i. 113; Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. iii. 411; ssvs nimium gravesque, Stat Silv. ii. 7, 90 ; — mals. Martial, 
vi. 62, 3; nocc’ntes, Stat. Theb. xi. 189, 462; avidae. Stat. Theb. vi. 358^; Senec. 
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We have seen precious gifts bestowed by the Parcae on Mes- 
sala, on Cerinthus, on the Roman heroes. As they give a two- 
fold life to Bacchus, they grant the same to Eurydice,*®* a three- 
fold to Geryon;*®® they bring about the arrival of JEAeas in 
Lattum for the sake of Venus ; they receive Romulus among the 

§ ods for the sake of Mars.*®^ They promise great virtues and 
eeds to Achilles, old age ami honour to* the offspring of Me- 
necrates,’"® they prolong the life of Statius for his wife’s sake,*®’ 
they bestow a Greek spirit on Horace,*®® they cause the friend- 
ship of Perseus and Cornutus by weighing their days in corres- 
ponding scales ;*** dangers are prevented by their admonitions.*^ 
In other cases they at least permit prosperous events, but not 
longer than for a certain term.*^* 

have here seen, ascribed to the Parcje not only kindness, 
but even pity. The great gods had disappeared from the creed ; 
they were replaced, by the Parcje. Human feeling requires a 
merciful deity ; by longing after this the heart is led to ascribe 
feeling even to that power, whose very conception originated in 
quite an opposite principle ; namely, the idea of the ntter impos- 


Herc. Oct. 1097. Invida T.achesis, Auson. Parent. 29, 5. Cf. Mart. ix. 77, 6; x. 
53, 3. * They deny divinity to Remus, Consol. Liv. 243. 

(130) Duras sorores, Sil. Pun. i.281 ; xiii. 74 ; Slat. Silv. ii. 3, 75 ; Senec. Here, 
fur. 182; dura Pnrea, Ovid. Pont. iv. 15, 3(i; Stat. Theb. iii. 491 ; vi.318; dup 
Clolho, Stat. Theb. iv. 369; dura Lachesib, Ovid. Trist. v. 10, 45 ^ imraota Atropoa, 
Stat. 1'bcb. i. 328 ; ignura moveii, ib. iii. 68; ferrea Clotho, Stat. 1'heb. iii. 556; 
ferrea Laehesis, Claud. Bell. Get. 54. Nec flectere Parcas datur, Stat. Silv. iii. .% 186. 

(131) Ferrea decreta, Ovid. Met. xv. 781 ; cf. Silv. Ital. ix. 475 ; Claud. Rapt. 
Pros. i. 53. Certo sublimine Fares, Horat. Kpod. xiii. 15; cerlo veniuot ordine 
Senec. Here. fur. 183; pollice non ceito 61a severa trahunt, Consol. Liv. 240. Colos 
eeveras, Claud. Apon. 87. Dura sororum Licia, Stat. Silv. v. 1, 156; Achill. i. 519; 
pensa, Theb. iii. 20.j ; stamina, Claud. Phoeiiic. 109; sna sororum stamina, StaU 
Silv. v. 3, 64. Immobile 61uiu, Silv. Ital. vii. 478 ; cf. xvii. 361 ; Parcarumqua 
colos non revocabiles, Sen. Here. fur. 559; cf. ib. 182 ; scis nulla revolvere Paroas 
stamina, Stat. Theb. vii. 774 ; Futonmi inextricabiliter contorta licia, Apulei. Metam. 
xiii. v. 6n. Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo, Tibull. i. 7, 2. 

(132) Stat. Theb. viii. 59 : iterataque pensa sororum. Senec. Here. Oct. 1083, 
Cf. Valer. Flacc. vi. 445 : dalque alias sine lege colus (Medea). Ovid. Fast. vi. 757 : 
fila reneri (when Virbius is called back into life). 

(133) Sil. Ital. i. 281 : cui ponere finem 

Non posset mors una viro, durieque sorores ^ 

Ti>rtia%is rupto torquerent stamina 61o. 

(134) Virg. ^n. v. 798 (not. 194). Consol. Liv. 243. 

(135) Catull. 64, 340, 349. 

(136) Stat. Silv. iv. 8, 18. 

(137) Stat. Silv. iii. 5, 40 : exhausti Lacbesis mibi tempora fati, Te tantum mise* 
rata, dedit. 

(138) Horat. Carm. ii. 16, 39; cf. Propert. ii. 1, 17. * 

(139) Pers. v. 48 : equal! suspendlt tempera libra Parca (not. 207). Cf. Hor. 

Carm. ii. 17,16. • 

(140) Ovid. Fast iii. 802. 

(141) Virg. /En. xii. 147. Cf. ib. iv. 651 : dum fata deusque sinebant; andxi, 
701 ; dum fallere fata sinebant 
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sibility of die supreme law of nature ever yielding to extraneous 
influence. The Pdjcae, if justly considered as the personified 
law of nature, cannot but be without mercy^ without passion, 
withodt feeling. They by no means require to be worshipped, 
nor even to be spoken of with religious awe : they cannot be 
offended by any of those abusive and reproachful titles which we 
^ have seen given to them. It is*much more suitable to the con- 
ception, which prevailed in the age we speak of, to extol their 
restrictive powder, to ascribe to them an unkind and even ma- 
lignant nature. The wishes of man are often opposed to the 
course of events : he sees these ever remain unchanged and un- 
controlled by his will; he feels injured by this indifference to his 
wishes, which he is prone to ascribe to a hostile will. Thus we 
find men disgusted by the course of events, which is brought 
about and governed by the Parcae : *** now because they are not 
able to hasten it, now because it does notiarry as they wished. 
Accordingly, both the slow and the quick Parcje are objects of 
their lament.'^ But still more is their envy reproached. They 
prevent the warrior from returning to his home, they force Ovid 
to die under an inclement sky,’^^ and keep Horace back from his 
favoured seat.*^* They only show to the world whatever is 
precious, but do not suffer it to remain j*"*® they treat young 
people like aged men,’*’ they injure even the statues of the 
gods,’*® they even put an end to the power of Rome,’*® they 
favour and promote the treacherous courtier ; knowledge both 
of past and future events is prevented by them.’^' 

042) Sic volvere Parcas, Virg. iEn. i. 22 ; Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 6. Sic Atropos 
urget, ib. i. 216. Seriem fatorum pollice duciint, ib. i. 63. 'I'u fatum ne quaere 
tuum, rognoscere Parcac me reticente dabuut, Lucan, vi. 809. Parcarum acta, Stat. 
Silv. V. 3, 174; Theb. ii. 249; iv. 780 : leges, Silv. Ital. x. 644. Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 
21 ; pigrp>>que putat properasse sororcs. Marl. ix. 77, 6 : inviiHl; de tribus una soror 
£t fe!>tiiiatis incidit Stamina penMS. Juven. xiv. 28: grave turd as Kxpectare colus. 
Silv. Jtal. iii. 96 : impropera: cui diicunt Ala sorores. Stat. Theb viii. 328: ccleres 
neu prscipe Parcas; ib. 439: heu eeleres Parcac; Silv. ii. 1,48: Pareis fragiles 
urgentibus annos. Cf. Silv. Ital. v. 75. Auson. Parent. 29,5: nimiuni Lachesis 
properata. Prof. Burdig. 22, 16. 

(143) Hor. Bpod. 13, 15, to Achilles. Silv. Ital. iv. 369. Si fata negant reditus • 
tristesque sorores, Tibull. iii. 3, 35. 

(144) Ovid. Pont. iv. 15, 36. * 

(145) Hor. Carm. ii. 6, 9. 

(146) Virg. JEn. vi. 870, concerning young Marrellus: ostendent terris hunc tan- 
' turn fata neque ultra Esse sinent. Cf. Mart ix. 77, 6 (not. 145). Senec. ’I hyest 

618; miscet b«c ill is prohibetque Clotho Stare fortunam : rotatomne fatum. Auson. 
Parent. 13, 7 ; 29, 5. Prof. Burdig. 3, 5; 22, 16 j* Claudian. Epigr. 36 : puleliris 
stare diu Parcarum lege negata. Claud. Episti. 31 : secuit nascentia fataLivor. 

(147) Mart. x. 53, 3. " 

(148) Mart. ix. 87, 8. • 

(149) Claudian. Bell. Gildon. 121. ' 

(150) X^laudian in Kufln. i. 176. 

(151) Orell, Inscr. 4844 : nee nostra velis cognoscere fata, 

SanguiAea palla quaa texit provida Clotho. 
t Prohibent nam cetera Paroie Scire. — Virg JEn, iii. 379. 
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Their restrictive powers even in these poets, is observed par- 
ticularly in death. The day of death is that of the Parcae:*” 
Hannibal, when expecting the death of Fabius, hopes for their 
as^stancej’^ They put man to death either by laying hold of 
him^^^ or by finishing his texture then they wind off the 
spindle the spindle of a dead man is empty. The Parca 
is represented on a gem as finishing one distaff in order to go 
over to another, which lies near her full of wool.'*" In poets we 
find her weighing the pound of wool, which she determines for 
every single life.**'’ Therefore there were some, who attributed 
mortality itself to the act of spinning, and maintained that life 
w^ould be infinite, if the Parca? were removed, and if Jupiter 
alone governed : they reproach Lachesiswith emptying the world 
by her pounds.'*" Ilut this is a singular idea; generally life is 
believed to consist in her pounds : she never adds anything to 
it, though her distaff be short. On the contrary the same 
appears to be too large, to the unhappy creature who wishes for 
death.'®" Violent death is considered as breaking the thread 
before the wool is consumed : Amphiaraus, being swallowed up 
by the earth, finds the Parcae fully occupied weaving his texture, 
which now is suddenly torn asunder by them.*" The usual 
manner of appointing death, is for one of the sisters to cut the 
thread, *“ when the wool is nearly consumed, or to break the 


(152) See not. 48. 

(153) Sil. Ital. viii. 6*. • ^ 

( 154) Virjj. iEn. x. 415. I.ucan. i. 113: Parcarum Julia sieva Intcrcepta mauu. 
Sil. lUl. IV. 203: Parcae ad Manes traxcre coma. 

(155) Virg. JEn, x. 815 : extremaqiie Lauro Parcae fila legunt. Martial, i, 89,9: 
cum inilii supremo.s Lachesis pcrneverit annos ; ib, iv. 54, 9; 73, 3 ; ix. 77, 7. Sil. 
Ital. iv. 28: ducentesquc ultima fila Grandaevos rapuere senes, Stat. Silv. v. 1, 156. 
I'beb. vi. 380. Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 461. 

(156) Ovid. Her. xii. 3. Martial, iv. 54,9; Juven, iii. 27. 

(157) Ovid. Amor. li. 6, 46: stabat vacua jam tibi Parca colo. Senec. Here. OcV 
1063 : consumptos'colos. 

(158) Toelkeo Kouiglich Prcussischc Gemmensammlung No. 1284. 

(159) Pers. v. 47. 

. ( 160) Stat. Silv. V. i. 166 : quantae poterant mortal! bus aniiis 
Accessisse morse : si tu, pater, omne teneris 
Ai'bitrmm : cseco geincret mors atra barathro 
Longius et vacuae posuissent stamina Parcae. 

Theb iii. 642 : Lachesin putri vacuantem saecula penso. Cf. not. 200. 

(161) Martial, iv. 54, 9 ; x. 44, 6. 

(162) Martial.ix. 18, 2. 

(163) Juven. X. 250: quantum de legibus ipse queratur Parcarum et nimio de 
stamine. Stat. Theb. vii. 367 : fessum vita dimittite, Pancee. 

( 164) Juven. xiv. 219: morieris stamine nondum* Abrupto. Cf. Claudian. in 
Rufln. i. 157. Sabin. Epist. i.71. Sidon. Apoll. xv. 167 : vitam^Rumpere, quam cemas 
Parcarum vcllere in ipso Nondum pernetam. 

• (165) Stat. Theb. vii. 11. 

(166) Mart. iv. 54, 10: semper de tribus una secat; ix^ 77, 7 : incidit stamina. 
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thread, or to break the distaff at its end. Accordingly they are 
thought to become weary in great slaughters, as in the civil war 
of Caesar.*® The common opinion assigns this office to Atro- 
pos, because death is the most unavoidable among all the Jots 
of man. A monument from the Villa Palombara represen t^^ her 
holding the double knife in the middle of her sisters, according 
to that law of ancient art, which* gave this place always to the 
most striking figure.*^* The act of breaking the thread is as- 
cribed also to Clotho, or to Lachesis : but the last, who very 
often has the office of appointing death, usually does so by finish- 
ing the texture by unrolling it,”^ or she is introduced condemn- 
ing, hastening the last journey, carrying away, and exer- 
cising her right. 

The breaking of the thread is performed also by other deities 
of death: by the Furies,”® and by Mors. The decree depends 
particularly on Pluto: he takes the distaff^ away from the Par- 
cae with the intention of killing ; and gives them back, if he be 
moved to spare. The Parcae do not only kill but hold also in 
death,'®* they assist and serve Pluto,*®* they mourn with him, if 
his authority be diminished ; *®® they dwell with him, they travel 


(167) Lucan, vi. 700 j Stat. Tlieb. 333; Claudian. Rapt. Pros, ii. 353 ; Orell. 
Inscr. 4644. 

(16H) Val. Place, vi. 645 : divina supremus Rumpit iniqua colos. 

(169) Lucan, iii. 19: vix opcri junctae dcxlra propciante <)orores 

Suffidiint, lassant ruinpentcs stamina Parca;, 

(170) Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 127 : florentesf(ue manu scidit Atropos annos ; ib. v. 2, 178. 
Inscr. ap. Gruter. 692, 10: C. Laelio c.L decinio aetatis anno ab immani Atropo vita 
reciso. Int. ad T.actant. ii. 10, 20 : Atropos occat. Albcrie. Deor. Imag. 10. Fulgent. 
Mytb. i. 7 : Clotho praecst nativitati, Atropos morti, Lachesis vitae sorti qutmad- 
modum quis vivere possit. Hygin. fab. 171. 

(171) See Welcjter Zeitschrift fur alte Kunst, p. 199, sqq. 

(172) Senec. Octav. 15: utinam ants manu Grandasva sua mea rupissct Stamina 
Clotho. 

' (173) Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 353. 

(174) Martial, i. 89, 9 : perncverit ; ib. iv. 4, 9 (not. 160). 

(175) Claudian. Apon. 93 : letali stamine dainnant. > 

(176) Auson. Prof. Buidig. 22, 16 : supremum Lachesis ni celerasset iter. 

(177) Auson. Prof. Burd. 3, 5: eripuit Lachesis. 

(178) Claud. Bell. Get 54. 

(179) Stat. Theb. viii. 381 : in miseros pensum omue soforum 

Scinditur et FOris rapuerunt licia Parcis. 

And ib. i. 632 : Mors fila sororum.£nse metit 

(180) Martial, vii'. 47, 8 : non tulit invidiam taciti regrator Averni 

Et raptas Fatis reddidit ipse colos. 

(181) Propert.-iv. II, 13. 

(182) Stat Silv. iii. 3, J86; v. 1,259. Fulgent Myth. i. 7 : tria etiam ipsi 
Plutoni destinant Fata, quarum prima Clotho, secunda Lachesi^ tertia Atropos. 
Senec. Here. Octse. 22 : vidi regentem fata. 

f lB3) Ovid. FasL'vi. 757. 
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for him, *“ they open and shut the tombs : Pluto offers to bis 
qu^n dominion over'Parcae and over fate.*” 

We have seen the gods subject to the Parcae, Jupiter learning 
^ture fete frofn their archives, *“ Mars in vain imploring divinity 
for Remus, *” Venus doubting whether the Parcae will grant her 
desire.*®" It is the common opinion that jtheir decrees can 
be destroyed by nothing, not* even by the power of atiy gOd.*®* 
This, however, can not be derived from the real Roman religion, 
where the Parcie are merely the spirits of thejvord of Jupiter 
allotting destiny. Evident traces or these opinions of the ancient 
religion are preserved in the poets. Life is restored to Virbius 
by the son of Coronis against the will of Clotho, *“ and the same 
god of physicians is celebrated still in Martial for softening the 
pounds and the short distaffs of the Parcae by gentle herbs : 
the Parcae are moved ' by Orpheus to repeat the texture ; *“ Her- 
cules forces them to prolong the same, he knows how to vanquish 
death and to break fate by nis hand. *“ The gods bestow immor- 
tality by dissolving the pound of the Parcae : an idea correspond- 
ing with that which we have observed in Statius. *“ The Parcae 
have no right to injure the Phcenix. *” It is even granted to the 
goddess of Appuleius, to abolish the decrees of the E^rcae. *®® 


(185) Claud. Rapt. Pros. i. 56 : coi uostra laboraut Stamiaa. Stat. Tiieb. Tiii. 
119 : quum Parcse tua ju^sa trabant. 

(186) Consol. Liv. 73 : Claudite iacn, Parce, nimium rcserata sepulcm. 

(187) Claud. R. Pros. ii. 305. accipe Letbeo famulas cum gurgite Paroas ; sit 
fatum quodcunque voles. Cf. Stat. Tbeb. i. Ill; Atropos hosce novat atque ipsa 
Proserpina cultus. 

(Id8) See not. 31. Lactant. i. 3: esse fati^ quibus dii omnes et ^se Jupiter 
parcat : si Parearum tanta vis est, ut plus possint, quam ccelites universi. 

(189) See not. 132. 

(190) Virg. £n. v. 798 : si dant ea moenia Pares. 

(191 ) Tibull. i. 7, 2 (not. 134). Ovid. Mdt. xv. 780 (not. 31). Consol. Liv. 234 : 
non ullis vincere fata datur (to Mars). Cf. Hor. Carm. ii. 17, 16. Silv. Ital. v. 76 : 
heu fatis super! oertasse minores ^ ib. 406 ; ix. 475 : Pallas mftiget iras Nec speret 
fixas Parearum flectere leges ; ib. xiii. 857 : nulli divnm mu^bile fatum. Mart. ix. 
87, 9. Claud. R. Pros. iii. 9i0 : sio numina fata volvimur et nuUo Laebesis discri- 
miixe sffivit } 

(192) Ovid. Fast. vi. 757. 

(193) Martial, iz. 18, 1 : Latonse yenerande nepos, qui mitibus herbis 

(9 Parearum exoras pensa Ivevesque coIqs. 

Claudfan. Apon. 87 : Parcarumquo colos exoratuiik severas 
; Flumina laxatis emicuere 

(194) Stat. Tbeb. 59 (a. 135). Seoec. fiens. Oct. ^1083; consumtas iterura 
deas Supplent Eurydioes celos. 

(195) Stat. Silv. iii. 1, 1,7 1 ; Parearum filu jtenebo Extendamque oolos : duram 
scio vtbcerarmortem. Senuo. Here. |ur. 566; fatum nimpq maou ; ef. ib. 611 : Here. 

■ Oct, 1952. , . , . 

(1^) Calpum. Kel. IV. 189; mortale resolvite peulum at date lierpetiro oeeleatia 
Ala metallo. C/. not. 164. ^ 

(197) Claudian. Pbmn. 110; non stamina Parem « ' ^ 

^ In te dura^legunti nonjusSiabnereiiooeDdik 

(198) Appulei. Metam xi. vers, fin,: dextram, qua Fafiorom etiam 

ter contorta retractos licia. * * *• 
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As the conception of the Fata and Parcae in ancient religion 
particularly referred^ to the temporal limits of life, it is to be 
r^arded- as a just consequence of this opinion, when latter 
writers make them rulers of time. Th^ Parcae count the ye^, 
appoint a certain period of time and complete it, appoint the last 
day and observe it; they weigh time, drive the years and cen- 
turies on ; it depends on them to give back the single days but 
they never do so.*** Time is governed by the sun : the vault of 
heaven is its table. This was the reason for establishing astro- 
logical principles in the theory of fate. The number of ninety 
years which we have seen regarded, according to ancient custom, 
as the general space of time for the life of a Roman, was now 
referred to the course of the planet Saturn.*** The lots imparted 
W destiny were believed to depend upon the degrees of the 
Zodiac ; these degrees were considered as determining, nay, as 
being the fates of men : the lot of*a person ^as presumed to be 
governed by the position of the stars at the hour of his nativity: 
that degree of the Zodiac, through which the sun passed in the 
same hour, was called the lot and fate of the person.*"® Whoever 
approved this theory, 6ould not but entirely forget the proper 
meaning of fate as the word of the gods : they understood by it 
only the word of the Parcm, the meaning of which they iden- 
tified with that of the Greek fioipa : as all these opinions were 
entirely borrowed from Greek authors. However, they were not 
able to keep themselves entirely free from acknowledging an 
arbitrary power and will in the government of the world ; but 
they now attributed this power, which is conceivable only in a 

(199) Sabin. Epist i. 171 (not. 121). Ovid. Amor. i. 3, 17 ; quos dedcrint annos 
mibi fiia sororuui. Virg. JEu. ix. 107 : debita Parcs teinpora c3mplerant. Martial, 
iv. 54, 5: observant, quern statuere diem. Cf. Stat. Siiv. iv. 3, 145 (not. 129) iv 
56: longi cursum dabit Atropos svi. 

(200) Pers. v. 48 (iftt. 142). Stat. Silv. ii. 1, 148: Parcis fragiles urgenlibus 
anoos. Claud. Rapt Pros. i. 53: longaque ferratis evolvunt secula pensis. 

(201) Mart. X. 38, 13: ex illis tibi si diu rogatam Lucem redderct Atropos vel 
unam. 

, (202) See not. 53. 

(203) This theorj is expounded by Manilius Astron. ii. 149 : hoc quoque fatorum 
est legem perdiscere fall. Persips (v. 48) alludes to it, for the scale of his Parca 
is that of the zodiac. (Cf. ,^Manil. ii. 241 ; aequantem tempora Libram). August. C.D. 

8 : qui vero non astronim constitutionem, sicuti est cum quidque coneipitur vel 
nxscHtu* vel inchoatur. Censorin. Die Nat 8: quo tempore partus eoucipl^r, 
fdliit Aliquo signo sit necessetOt in aliqua ejus partiuula, quern locum qonceptiohis 
pr^ile appellant. Sunt autum hse particular in unoquoque signo ttfeenm, totius 
zodiaci numero tricent»*^tsexaginta. Has GrsBoi fioLpa^ Oognominarunt : eo 
'Viilelicet, quod deas ftitales ^uuncupant Molpac. £t em parUeulss nobia velut fata 
shut: naip qua pqtis8imi|m nascanmr pluiimum referu Vitruv. ix.7«6: 

Antipater itemque Achui4|^lii% ,^pi^:atiamiion e nasceotia ped ex conceptione geneth- 
Uologiss rationes explicata^ Jieliqtut 
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personal god, to these degrees of the Zodiac.*®^ This opinion is, 
indeed, a most striking apostacy, both from the traditions of 
religion, and from the sober reasoning of common sense. We 
shall not, however, consider the inquiry into the real character 
of^ the Roman religion difficult, if we remember that those 
remarks, which declare the fates to be nothing but the words of 
the gods, date from the same lirne.®®^ 

Rhetoricians and grammarians paid their homage to the 
fashionable divinities, by inquiring into their different characters, 
and by distinguishing their offices, lliey were not satisfied with 
ascribing the beginning of human life to the first, the texture to 
the second, and the end to the third sister and to call the first 
Clotho, the second Lachesis, and the third Atropos.®®^ Appu- 
leius refers them totally to time : what is finished upon the spin- 
dle, represents past time, what is turned between the fingers, the 
present, and what is resting on the distaff, the future. The first 
is exhibited by Atropos, for the events of past time not even 
a god can undo : Lachesis, named from the term, signifies future 
events, because a god gives their term also to these : Clotho takes 
care of present time, warning men to treat every matter with 
earnestness. It is deserving of notice, that the mind, after having 
turned away from the indigenous god of the Romans, recurs 
again to the acknowledgment of a personal deity. 


Art. III. — 1. England and America: a Comparison of the 
Social and Political ^tate of both Nations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 1833. 

2. Report from the Select Committee {of the House of Commons) 
on the Disposal of Lands in the Colonies : with Minutes of 
Evidence and Appendix, Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, August 20th, 1836. 

3. The First Step t(ka Poor Law for Ireland. By H. G. Ward, 

' Esq. M.P. 1837. 

4. First Annual Report of the Colonization Commissioners for 
South Australia, Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 26th July, 1836. 


(204) Finnic. Matern. Astron.ii. 4 (not 60). 

(205) See nott. )0, 11, 12. 

(206) Lactant. ii. 10, 20: tres-Parcas ease voluerunt, unam quie vitam hominia 
ordta;tur, alteramquaa contexat, tertiam qu 9 nun pat ac flniat. 

(207) Sqe not. 170. 
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5. The New Zealanders. Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

6. The British Colonization of New Zealand : being an account 

of the principles^ objects^ and plans^ of the New Zealand 
Association. (Published for the New Zealand Associatiojnr) 
32mo. 1837. 

I N the ordinary progress of society, art must necessarily pre- 
cede science. This is doubtless extremely unphilosophical, 
but it is nevertheless inevitable. Men find themselves com- 
pelled to act without waiting for the establishment of those prin- 
ciples on which their acts should be based. As experiment after 
experiment is tried, and, we may add, as blunder after blunder is 
committed, principles become established. A continuous process 
of correction goes on, until at length art ceases to be ernpyrical 
and doubtful, every step becomes based on principle, and the 
field of science is made co-exlensive with that of practice. 

The history of colonization, and especially of British coloniza- 
tion, affords a species of running commentary on the doctrine 
just laid down. The ultimate establishment of most of our 
colonies took place only after repeated failures. The early 
history of a colony is a narration of long suffering and misery — 
of privation, disease, and death. The great republic of the 
West, whose fleets now cover the waters ot the globe, once con- 
sisted of a few feeble communities, which for years after their 
first settlement, dragged on a paijiful and languishing existence. 
Three or four attempts were made to colonize Virginia before 
the final settlement took place ; and of twenty thousand persons 
who landed there, together with the children who were born to 
them, only two thousand souls were to be found at the end of 
twenty years. In Carolina, MassaclMisetts, and in the other 
colonies, a similar mortality occurred. What could have been 
the cause of all this ? Is such a waste of life inseparable from 
the planting of colonies, or, is it that the proper mode of colo- 
nizing was not then understood ? We apprehend that the last 
question embodies the true solution of the difficulty, and that the 
remedy for the evils incidental to the old method of colonizing, 
will be found in thoSi^few and simple princi^es, which it is the 
business of this article to expound.* 

The vast extent of territory in both hemispheres where 
English is now the mother-tongue, bears witness to the extent to 
which England has colonized ; — ^the emigration returns annually 
Jiud before Parliament^ exhibit the extent to which she is still 
eql^nizing. The emigration of the preseiiit century, however, 
proceeds n*om motives differing widely from those which operated 

* We do not feel bound ^o insist on unfformity of theory, among bur contributors, 
on so unsettled a subiect as Political Economy. — Ed. 
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on the minds of our early-colonists. The leading motives to 
emigrate which formerly prevailed, were, a thirst for the precious 
metals, a desire to avoid religious and political persecution, a 
wish to convert the savages to the Christian religion, or a wild 
spirit of adventure. Emigration is now looked to as a means of 
improving the condition, ^>5^ of those who* emigrate, the more 
profitable field of exertion w’hich a “ new country” affords ; and 
second^ of the mass of the people, by altering the ratio between 
land, labour and employment. It is in the light in which it has 
been viewed in modern times, that the subject is worthy of the 
minutest investigation. 

It is not necessary that we should occupy much space in 
proving that nearly all classes of the community feel the diflSculty 
either of obtaining a subsistence, or of maintaining their position. 
The humbler classes of the community are continually fighting 
against starvation — the middle class against a loss of station. 
The author of the book at the head of our list, calls the latter the 
‘‘ uneasy class;” and well has he named it. Farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, tradesmen, clerks, schoolmasters, eunployH 
of all kinds, are engaged in a perpetual struggle for that class of 
subsistence which is deemed decent in their respective walks of 
life, and without which they sink in their own estimation and in 
that of others. We shall make one quotation from this acute 
and graphic describer, to stand as a type of his descriptions of 
others, of the uneasy class. 

“ What condition is more detestable that that of an English gover* 
ness? In England, where poverty is a crime, governesses — youngi 
beautiful, w^ell-informed, virtuous, and from the contradiction between 
their poverty and their intrinsic merits, peculiarly susceptible, are 
* generally treated as criminals, imprisoned, set to hard labour, cruelly 
mortified by the parents and visitors, worried by the children, insulted 
by the servants, and all for what ? — For butler’s wages. Yet take up 
any London newspaper, any day in the year, and you shall find in it a 
string of advertisements for the hateful situation of governess. There 
is an institution in England, of which the oliject is, to provide for 
decayed governesses by means of a small annual subscription from those 
who are not yet worn out, and the title of this benefit club is the 
* Governesses' Mutual Assurance Society.' Last year, a newspaper 
which is read principally by the aristocracy — ^by Captain Hall's spend- 
ing class — noticing the club in (piestion, proposed that it should be 
called the * Governesses* Mutual Impudence Society.' This blackguard 
joke was uttered to please whom ?-^the readers of the newspaper in 
which it appeared ; a class who employ governesses, a class to whom in 
that very newspaper numerous advertisements for the situafion of 
governess are continually addressed. An eminent English physician, 
whose wife had been a governess, states, that! of the inmates of mad- 
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houses, the largest proportion consists of women who have been 
governesses. Yet for this dreadful and shabbily paid office of gover- 
ness, there are, judging from the newspapers, more candidates in pro- 
portion to places than for any other disagreeable employment; n<^ 
however, that one observes any lack of candidates for other subordinate 
employments which require the common run of knowledge, or even 
superior knowledge. They talk mucli of the superabundance of la- 
bourers, meaning common workmen ; but these are not more redundant 
than governesses, keepers of schools, and clerks of every description/* — 
vol. i. p. 98. 

Of the misery of the great bulk of the people, no one, we 
believe, entertains a doubt. There is scarcely ever a period at 
which some one section of the people is not in a state of dire 
distress. To-day it may be the weaver’s turn, lo-morrow that of 
the farm labourer; and at times scanty employment and dear 
food render distress almost universal. 

If the distress were confined to the employed, and in no case 
extended to the employers of labour, the cause might be sought 
and would probably be found in some unequal division of the 
whole produce. That the condition of the labourer is greatly 
affected by the proportion of the whole produce which he is 
enabled to secure as wages, cannot be denied; but when we reflect 
that the class employing labour — the capitalist class, is not free 
from distress, we must look deeper for a cause than the existing 
ratio between labour and capital. We must look for it in some 
circumstance affecting the gross produce destined to be ulti- 
mately divided between the labourer and capitalist, in the shape 
of wages and profits. There are doubtless many circumstances 
which may affect the gross produce, such as excessive taxation, 
restrictions on trade, and so forth. These may^be called acci- • 
dental or removable. There is one which is essential to and 
inseparable from the progress of society ; we mean the proportion 
which the fertile land in convenient situations bears to the 
capital and labour of the community. 

This is so important an element in the condition of the com- 
munity, and one so necessary to be understood before we can 
hope duly to appreciate those fundamental principles of coloniza- 
tion which we are about to enforce, that we must craves the 
reader’s attention to a brief exposition of the phenomena which 
take place as population crowds upon territory. 

. , So Jong as the population of a country is moderate, the food 
Iftrldch is required for itks subsistence is produced under the most 
favourable circumstances, that is, with a minimum outJay. That 
land only is cultivated which affords the largest return after 
replacing all outgoings. Generally speaking, the best'^Soils in 
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the most favourable situations — market and manure both con- 
sidered — are alone resorted to ; and so long as no more food is. 
required than these favourably circumstanced lands will yield, 
t&e condition of the people is at its maximum state of comfort. 

The instant,' however, the numbers of the community have 
encreased to an extent to render the best Circumstanced lands no 
longer adequate to the production of the required quantity of 
food, it becomes at once necessary to resort to lands which do 
not yield an equal return for a given outlay. Tlie manner in 
which this is in practice brought about, is by an advance in the 
price of corn. This is the warning to extend cultivation. At 
first the advance may be too small to give it the necessary 
impulse. Sooner or later, however, the condition is fulfilled, 
and when it is, we may conceive three different ways in which 
the increased supply may be raised. 

1. The producers of food may resort to land of somewhat 
inferior quality — land yielding let us suppose one tenth less than 
the land previously in cultivation. 

2. They may resort to lands of equal quality, but situated at 
such a distance from the market, that the cost of conveyance 
thereto will be equivalent to the difference of fertility as above 
stated. That is, they will yield as much produce, but one-tenth 
will be expended in .conveying such produce to market. 

3. Instead of resorting to inferior soils, or to lands at a distance 

from the market, the producers may expend more capital and 
labour upon the lands already in cultivation. The condition of 
this course is that the increased expenditure consumes not more 
than one-tenth of the produce. « 

Calling the produce resulting from a given quantity of land 
100, the result of what we may call the second stage of cultiva- 
tion would be only 90. The community, taken as a whole, 
becomes poorer by the process, not in the ratio indicated by the 
above numbers, but in some smaller ratio, determined by the 
proportion of food raised under the new circumstances. Thus 
suppose half the food required by the nation be raised under the 
most favourable circumstances, and the other half under either 
one of the circumstances above enumerated, the loss of the nation 
in the aggregate will be not one-tenth^ but one-twentieth only. 
But although the nation, as a whole^ would only lose one-twentieth 
on five per cent, an .entirely new distribution would take place. 
Some, as we shall presently see, would gain by the necessities of 
the nation, and this gain by a few womd of course enhance thie 
loss suffered by the rest. Tnis we shall at once explain. 

The instant the demand for food raised the price, competition 
would tommence for those lands which yielded their produce 
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with the minimum of labour and capital, oi^ in other phrase, 
which gave forth a maximum of produce for a given outlay of 
labour and capital. The owners of what we have called the best 
circumstanced lands, would be enabled, by the force of compel^- 
tion, to appropriate to themselves the diflFerence between the 

§ reduce of the lands just brought into cultivation, and the pro- 
uce of those already in cultivation. In the case supposed, this 
difference would be one-tenth of the whole produce, which dif- 
ference would constitute what is properly called rent. 

Now it is quite clear that this difference is not lost to the 
nation. It remains in the hands of one class of the community, 
namely, the owners of the land. But it must be equally obvious 
that it is a deduction from the gross amount of produce to be 
ultimately divided between the labourers and capitalists. Pre- 
vious to the creation of rent by the growing necessities of the 
people, the labourers and capitalists would divide the whole pro- 
duce between them, according to a principle of double competi- 
tion of capitalist against capitalist, and labourer against labourer^ 
which we need not farther allude to in this place. Supposing 
the division to be eaual, the labouring class would get 50, and the 
capitalist class would get 50. After the creation of rent, how- 
ever, these two classes would find less to share. They would 
share the whole produce of the lands taken into cultivation at the 
second stage, but from the best circumstanced lands they would 
be compelled to submit to a deduction of one-tenth. Thus for 
every 100 which they before shared, they would now divide 
only 90; and supposing the double competition to remain as 
before — supposing the ratio between labourers and capitalists to 
remain unchanged — both classes would be equally injured. In 
plain English, both wages and profits would fjrfl. Hence we 
may assume as a general principle, that the moment population 
advances to a point to render a greater quantity of food necessary 
than the best circumstanced lands are adequate to furnish, both 
wag^ and profits will exhibit a continued tendency to decline. 
The reasoning may be pursued to the case of a nation demand- 
ing more food than could be raised in lanHs of the first and 
second degree combined. In such a case, there would be a new 
creation of rent at every stage, and of course a diminished 
quantity of produce to be diviaed between the capitalists and the 
labourers. In supposing still that the ratio between these two 
qlass^ remained unclianged, they would suffer equal deterioration 
of gtmdition. Profits and wages would both fall at every stage. 

Wt it may be urged that this reasoning applies only to agri- 
culture. What becoihes of wages and profits in dl other em- 
ploymenls.? Are they affected by the diminkbed refurn to 
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agricultural industry ? Clearly they are. In all employments, 
the rates of wages and profits have a perpetual tendency to con- 
form with those which prevail in the production of food. This 
is tlie natural result of freedom of competition. If for a time the 
profits arising from the employment of capital in manufactures or 
trade were greater than what^ were. empl8yed in agriculture, 
capital would cease to flow towards the latter branch of industry, 
and would seek employment only in the former branches. This 
would go on until profits were equalized in all employments. 
The warning to apply capital and labour to one employment 
more than to another, is the price of the article produced, and so 
delicate a measure of the desireableness of a given channel of 
employment is price, that it generally produces its effects without 
any important disturbance. 

Enough has been said to show, that the condition of both the . 
capitalist and the labourer is subject to continued deterioration 
as society advances beyond a certain point. This deterioration 
is, of course, checked by all sorts of discoveries, such as improved 
processes of manufacture — modes of communication, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, it is susceptible of proof, that all other circumstances 
duly allowed for, the limited extent of the field of production is 
the most conspicuous cause of the continually declining condition 
of the community. 

An enlargement of the field of production may take place by 
means of a free trade in corn and other articles, whilst a con- 
traction thereof may be brought about by means of a corn-law 
similar to that of Great Britain.' 

Suppose, for instance, that the increase of population is such 
as to require the cultivation of land of the third degree, the pro- 
duce of which is represented by the figure 80. Let us farther 

3 ose a discovery to be made, that by employing the labour 
capital necessary to produce these 80 quarters, in manufac- 
tures, and by carrying the said manufactures to a neighbouring 
country, and exchanging them fi^r food, a quantity equal to that 
raised on land of the second degree might be obtained. What 
would be the result? Importation of corn, in exchange for ma- 
nufactures exported, would commence. Instead of a return for 
labour and capital indicated by figure 80, the result would be a 
return represented by the figure 90. The threatened define of 
wages and profits would Jfe arrested, and rent would make no pro- 
gress. This is equivalent to an extension of the field of production. * ,< 
But, if the power of making laws to bind the community 
rested, as in England, in the land-owning class, they would be 
able to impose a prohibitory tax, so as to let matters take their 
cpurse. '"In such a case, the field of production would ^not be 
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extended ; lands of the third degree would be taken into cultiva- 
tion; rents would make progress ^ and the deterioration of the 
condition of the labourers and capitalists would go on without 
check- This is the British corn-law, which operates as a limita- 
tion of the field of production. 

The merit of stating clearly the doctrine of the dependence 
of the condition of the people, as a whole, on the extent of the field 
of production, is indisputably due to the author of England and 
America. This merit we are by no means disposed to under- 
value. We hold it to be great, because it has cleared up the 
theory of colonization, and thereby removed an inculculable 
amount of honest opposition to the practice thereof. But in his 
ardour to make the most of his discovery, (for such we are justi- 
fied in calling it), the author, we conceive, has imagined a differ- 
ence with our great writers on political economy on the doctrine 
of rent, which really does not exist. Because Mr. Mill begins 
his chapter on rent with the proposition, ‘‘ Land is of different 
degrees of fertility,” he is accused of leaving other circumstances 
out of the account. This is scarcely justifiable. Mr. Mill’s 
object was, to produce an elementary treatise on the science of 
political economy. It was therefore desirable that his state- 
ments should be as general, or, so to speak, as theoretical as 
possible. Fertility^ therefore, is seized upon as the most conspi- 
cuous cause of rent likely to- come under the observation of the 
readers whom Mr. Mill was addressing. In America, it may be, 
that locality is a cause in more constant operation. We, who 
have been in America, know that it is. Nevertheless, it would 
have been wrong in a writer on the elements of the science, to 
take, as his type, the case under the general law, which prevails 
in another country rather than in our own. All that Mr. Mill 
contends for is, that in every country “ one portion of the 
capital employed pays no rent,” and, that rent is, ‘‘ the produce 
which is yielded by the more productive portions of capital over 
and above a quantity equal to that which constitutes the return 
of the least productive portion, and which must be received to 
afford his requisite profits, bv the farmer .”— page 39. 

This statement is certainly sufficiently general to include any 
circumstance causing a difference in the return of capital employed 
on landp Had Mr. Mill written a course of the science, complete 
in all its details, we are quite sure he w'ould have included every 
circumstance affecting rent, down even^o a railroad or a chemi- 
cal discovery. • 

In a note on rent, forming one of a series of logical definitions 
of politico-economical terms, at the end of Archbishop Whateley's 
logic, Mr. Senior, (Tor by him the notes in question ai^ under- 
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stood to have been written), has generalized the expression, so 
as to meet all that the author of England and America could 
possibly include among the causes of rent. In an admirable 
essay on the subject, forming the note, “ Rent” to Mr. McCul- 
loch’s edition of the Wealth of Natiom^ distance from market 
is carefully expatiated upon, — not as a difference between the 
writer of that note and the political economists, but rather as an 
amplification of a doctrine ftillv recognized by his predecessors, 
and already to be found in all his existing treatises. 

In short, the author of Efigland and America^ appears to us to 
have left the doctrine of rent substantially where he found it. 
His contribution to the science —and a very important contri- 
bution we beg to assure him we deem it — consists in pointing 
out the jiart which the comparative extent of the field of pro- 
duction plays in determining the productiveness of capital and 
labour united ; or, in other words, in determining the condition 
of both classes of producers. 

The author’s views, however, are so admirably put throughout, 
and, moreover, so aptly illustrated, that we are tempted to make 
rather a long extract, the more especially as it embodies nearly 
all the points under discussion. While resolving the difficulties 
connected with the questions of rent, profit, and wages, the 
author tells us, he had the good luck to fall asleep — good luck, 
because, during his sleep, he had a dream, which explained 
why profits and wages hath together are so low in England and 
so high in Amerioji.” — p. 110, 

To be brief, he dreams, that he is cast upon Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island, and after “ viewing his improvements,” the following is 
the subject of their chat, ovex a “ very respectable dinner of fish 
and roasted kid — 

“ Dreamer, * Altogether, Mr. Crusoe, you seem quite at your ease.* 

“ Robinson, ‘ Why, yes, blessed be God I but I . have had my trials. 
It was a sore trial, when I was obliged to sow the seed that I would 
fain have eaten, and when I had no Friday to help me ; but 1 have 
been very comfortable ^ince I got before the world, with a good stock 
of seeds, tools, and goats : nay, since I lighted on Friday I have lived 
like a gentleman— quite at my ease, as you say/ 

Dreamer, ‘ You are a capitalist now, Robinson.’ 

“ Robinson, ‘ Capitalist I — what’s that ?’ 

“ Dreamer, * Why, seed^ tools, goats, are capital, and as you possess 
these, you are a capitalist :%'riday works : you direct hin^* and give 
him a share of the produce : Friday is a labourer-' 

Robinson, * A labourer I Yes, he works : — a share I He takes 
what he pleases/ 

“ Dreamer, * Of course, — high wages of labour^ eh ; and high profts 
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of stock also, or you would not be so much at your ease, Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe.’ 

Robinsofu * 1 have forgotten some of my English. High wages 
of labour: — high profits of stock I What are -they r 

‘‘ Dreamer. * In this island, high wage^ mean, that you can let Friday 
take what he pleases, without stinting yourself ; and high profits mean, 
that Friday takes what he pleaseS, without stinting you. Friday’s 
labour, with the aid of your seeds, tools, and goats, produces plenty 
for both of you.* 

Robinson. 'Yes — but hark! man Friday I friend! down upon 
your knees ! here’s another earthquake !* 

“ And sure enough it was a terrible earthquake ; for though it hurt 
none of us, and did not last above a minute, when we recovered our- 
selves, and passed from the cave through the enclosure, and over the 
outer fence, every part of the island was covered with water, except 
the rock which formed the cave, and about half an acre of land in front 
of us. Robinson and his man knelt again, and*returned thanks to God 
for having preserved our lives; whilst I stood by, distressed to think 
of what would become of them with only that half acre of land. 
Crusoe’s calmness and resignation were quite admirable. Rising, he 
embraced Friday, saying — ‘ the Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord I* Poor Friday, however, began to 
cry, and I felt disposed to keep him company, when Robinson pointing 
to the enclosure, said — ‘ We have plenty of food left for a year, seed, 
tools and goats ; capital, sir, 1 think you called them ?’ 

“ ‘ But what,’ I asked, ' is the u.?e of capital without a field to employ 
it on? Your goats will be starved, and, with no more than this little 
bit of land, you will be unable to use half your tools, or a quarter of 
your seed.’ 

“ Robinson looked rather blank at this, but said, — We must do with 
less ; there will be less for Friday, and less for me, but enough, I hope, 
to keep us alive.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Low wages and low jarofitSy said I, ' but that is a shocking state to 
be in. Cannot you set Friday to make, with the things that are left 
from your wreck, instruments and ornaments for some neighbouring 
savages, who have more food than they know what to do with ?’ 

" ‘ Our neighbours’, answered Robinson, ' would make food of us if 
they could.’ 

“ ' Oh !’ said I, ‘ I had forgotten that restrictioh on trade? ♦ * 

Alter quizzing the economists, at the expense, however, of con- 
founding gross profits and wages, with proportional profits and 
wages, so clearly distinguished in other parts of the work, th^ 
au&or justly concludes : ^ 

'' The only way in which Robinson ana his man could get back to 
high profits and high •wages would be, by getting back the land that 
they have lost?* 

Hitherto we have supposed with our author, thaf deteriora- 
tion of condition fs equally distributed, — that is, thdt profits 
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and wages decline together from the diminished whole, to be 
shared between capitalists and labourers. If, however, the due 
proportion between the former and the latter be altered, equa- 
lity of division no longer prevails. If, for instance, the number 
of competitors for employment has increased in a greater ratio 
than capital, their competition will cause a j'eduction of wages, 
or, in other words, of the share^of the whole produce, (a dimi- 
nished whole by the supposition) to be divided. A diminution or 
division of capital would have the same effect. Thus, while the 
whole produce was represented by the figure 100, it might be, 
that capitalists received 50, and the labourers 50; but if when pro- 
duction fell to 90, the ratio between labour and capital were altered; 
competition might compel the labourers to accept 40, in which 
case the capitalists would still receive their 50. They would, in 
short, receive more than the proportion which they had been 
accustomed to receivei Profits and wages then are aflFected toge- 
ther, by the diminution of the whole produce to be divided ; they 
are farther affected (bpt in opposite directions) by the proportion 
in which the produce is shared. The political economists have 
dwelled too exclusively on, the latter circumstance ; the author of 
England and America^ has leaned perhaps a little too much to 
the former. The reader will do well to keep both in view. 

We are now prepared to look a little more closely at our sub- 
ject. What old countries especially require is land. Capital 
and labour they have in abundance — in excess. But what is 
meant by this constantly repeated assertion of the excess or re- 
dundancy of labour ana capital, and especially of the former ? 
AU that can be meant is, that they are in excess, as compared 
with land. If we say labour is in excess, we may mean as 
compared with capital ; but when we say capital is in excess, we 
cannot mean as compared with labour, because wages continue 
at a minimum rate. Speaking then of capital alone, or conjointly 
with labour, as being in excess, we can only refer to land. 

Now in some countries there is as yet nothing but land ; in 
others land is so abundant that it may be said practically to be 
without hmit. Tliese are called new countries. , Of these 
countries the wants are labour and capital ; sometimes we hear 
complaints of the want of the one, sometimes of the want of the 
other. As the capitalist has generally a louder voice than the 
labourer, or to speak more by the card, has better means of 
making his voice tieard, the most constant cry is want of bands. 
If however hands be wanting, we may l?e quite sure capital 
will avoid the spot. Capital and labour are therefore the Wants 
of new countries,” 

Old coufltries, then, having what new countries want, and 
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wanting what new countries have; it follows that if an inter- 
change can be brought about, both countries will be benefited.- 
To bring about this interchange is the problem sought to be 
solved in all systems of colonization. 

We need not remind the reader that in the term inter- 

change, we speak somewhat metaphorically. The land cannot 
be moved, it is true, but befients arising from its use can. 
Mahomet, the reader will recollect, solved the difficulty by 
“ going to the mountain.” In like manner, labour and capital 
must be moved to the abundant field, and on such conditions as 
to benefit the country parting therewith. The benefit should 
be mutual, or the country not benefited will cry out. Moreover, 
if our system be so baci as to be injurious to both, it is quite 
clear we shall have friends no where. 

Colonization, then, is the removal ‘of a portion of the capi- 
tal and labour of a country where both are in excess, to a 
country where either they do not exist, or are deficient. 

Keeping the doctrine above laid down constantly in view, — 
we mean the doctrine of proportional wages and profits as well 
as gross wages and profits, the object to be sought must be to 
produce or retain in both the colonizing and the colonized coun- 
try that due prbportion between land, capital, and labour, which 
is likely to produce the maximum of comfort to all parties. If 
we send away labour only, there can be no successful esta- 
blishment in the new country, for want of the co-operation of 
capital. If we send away capital only, it is powerless in the 
new country without labour, the labourers at home are injured 
by a reduction of proportional wages; and, 4f production be 
impaired, by a reduction of gross wages also. All our former 
systems of colonization proceeded on a plan to embody all pos- 
sible evils. They promoted the transfer of both labour and 
capital, it is true, but they all interposed an insuperable barrier 
against the co* operation of labour and capital. They made the 
capitalist work alone, and the labourer work alone, and the 
result was always poverty and sometimes famine. Let us cite a 
recent cdse of colonization on wrong prinaiples, from the Evi- 
dence of El. G, Wakefield, Esq., before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Report of which we have placed 
among the works at the head of this article: — 

" 590. ChairmanJ] What do you consider the most striking prac- 
tical evil resulting froYn too great a profusion in granting land?— The 
most striking, because it happens to be the last,- is the new settlement 
of Swan River in Western Australia. 

** 591 . In what way is that the most striking I — ^That colony, which 
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was founded with a general hope in this country, amongst very intelli- 
gent persons of all descriptions, that it would be a most prosperous 
colony, has all but perished. It has not quite perished, but the popu- 
lation is a great deal less than the number of emigrants ; it has been a 
diminishing population since its foundation. The greater part of the 
capital which was taken out (and that was very large) has disappeared 
altogether, and a great portion of Jthe labourenl taken out (and they 
were a very considerable number) have emigrated a second time to 
Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales.. The many disasters which 
befel this colony (for some people did actually die of hunger,) and the 
destruction of the colony taken out to the Swan River, and the second 
emigration of tJie people who went out, appear to me to be accounted 
for at once by the manner in which land was granted. The first grant 
consisted of .^00, 000 acres to an individual, Mr. Peel. That grant was 
marked out upon the map in England — 500,000 acres were taken round 
about the port or landing-place. It was quite impossible for Mr. Peel 
to cultivate 500,000 acres, or a hundredth part of the grant; but 
others were of course necessitated to go beyond his grant, in order to 
take their land. So that the first operation in that colony was to create 
a great desert, to mark out a large tract of land, and to say, ^ this is a 
desert — no man shall come here ; no man shall cultivate this land.’ So 
far dispersion was produced, because upon the terms on which Mr. 
Peel obtained his land, land was given to the others. The Governor 
took another 100,000 acres, another person took 80,000 acres ; and the 
dispersion was so great, that, at last, the settlers did not know where 
they were ; that is, each settler knew that he w^as where he was, but he 
could «ot tell where any one else was ; and, therefore, he did not know 
his own position. That was why some people died of hunger ; for, 
though there was an ample supply of food at the governor’s -house, the 
settlers did not know where the governor was, and the governor did not 
know where the settlers were. Then, besides the evils resulting from 
dispersion, there occurred what I consider almost a greater one ; which 
is, the separation of the people and the want of combinable labour. 
The labourers, on finding out that land could be obtained with the 
greatest facility, the labourers taken out under contracts, under engage- 
ments which assured theq^i of very high wages if they would labour 
during a certain time for wages, immediately laughed at their masters. 
Mr. Peel carried altogether about three hundred persons, men, women, 
and children. Of thos^ three hundred persons, about sixty were able 
labouring men. In six months after his arrival he had nobdtiy even to 
make his bed for him, or to fetch him water from the river. ,He was 
obliged to make his own bed, and to fetch water for himself, and to 
light his own fire.^ All the labourers had left him. The capital, there- 
fore, which he took qut, viz. implement of husbandry, seeds and stock, 
especially stock, imtnediately perished ; without shepherds to take care 
of the sheep, the sheep waqdered and were lostj eaten by the native 
dogs ; killed by the natives and by some of the other colonists, very 
likely by bis own workmen ; but they were destroyed ; his seeds pe- 
rished on {he beach; his houses were of po use his wooden houses 
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fratiie) in pledes, but could not be put tQg;ether, apd were 
<pdte usetera and rotted on the beach. This was the case with 
m eapitalisis' genetdly. The labourers, obtaining land very readily^ 
ted running about ta fix upon locations for themselves, and to establish 
dtems^lyes independently, very soon separated themselves into isolated 
fiainiHei;ii into what may be' termed cotters, with a very large extent of 
land, something like the Irish colters, but having, instead of a very 
small piece of land, a large extent of land. Every one was separated, 
and very soon fell into the grt atest distress. Falling into the greatest 
distress, they returned to tlieir masters, and insisted upon tlie fulfil- 
ment of the agreements upon which they had gone out; but then 
Mr Peel said, all my capital is gone : you have ruined me by desert- 
ing me, by breaking your ehgagements, and you now insist upon 
my observing the engagements^ when you yourselves have deprived me 
of the means of doing so.* They wanted to hang him, and he ran 
away to a distance, where he secreted himself for a timife, till they were 
carried off to Van Diemen’s Land, where ^ey obtained food, and 
where, by the way, land was not obtainable by any means with so great 
facility as at the Swan River.” — p. 53-4. 

The above extract clearly points out the vicious principle of 
all former methods of colonizing. Land was made as cheap as 
possible. It was given to whomsoever might ask for it ; with all 
sorts of conditions it is true, but which conditions never were 
fulfilled, simply because it was impossible they should be fuU 
filled. The most prominent and most common condition was 
that the settler should clear and cultivate a certain small pit>por- 
tion of his lot In some few cases this was done; but how could 
it always be done, if the man with tools and seed could not 

E revail upon the man with hands only— the labourer, to work for 
im, whilst the latter could not prevail upon the former to grant 
the loan of his tools and seeds on any terms. *MOh ! the capi- 
talist should engage labourers on contract.” To this the fate of 
Mr. Peel supplies an answer, but it liad been answered by a 
thousand failures before Mr. Peel thought of colonizing the 
Swan River. 

A very moderate degree of reflection should convince us that 
this mus^be the case wherever land is giv^^n away or sold for a 

f )rice meiSy nominal. In old countries the possession of land is 
ooked to as the highest objeqj of ambition. It gives wealth, power, 
station, nearly every thing in short that is avorth desiring. 
Hence the first desire of an industrious settler in a new country 
is to become an independent freeholder. High*wages are bffered 
him, he scorns them^lie will have land.. He is reminded that be 
has no plough, not a bushel of seed, not a week’s^ supply of provi- 
sions. No matter; tiecame out to be free, not a slave : — he will 
have land. Landnaccordingly be takes. It may happpn that by 
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dint of much toil and hard privation, he does manage to extra(i 
some subsistence from the soil ; but years must pass away before 
he can place himself and his family in a state of ease. His 
neighbours too, if neighbours they can be called, are much in 
the same state. They, like him, are isolate!^ and although they 
may on important occasions meet and assilt each other, still, 
generally speaking, there is not much co-operation and combina- 
tion amongst them. 

The settler with capital is not much better off than the mere 
labourer. So much capital as he and his family can emjiloy is 
efficient ; the rest is lost for want of hands. Mr. Peel might 
have found use for one of his spades certainly — the rest, were 
they ninety-nine or nine hundred and ninety-nine, were useless. 
In short, to allow every man to take land is to sever the bundle 
of sticks; the remedy consists in requiring an uniform price 
per acre for all land Mthout exception. How this remedy would 
work, so as constantly to secure the due proportipn between 
people, capital, and land, wtr|Sroceed to show. 

A price for land must necessarily compel every man to labour 
for hire until he shall Have salved a sufficient sum to enable him 
to possess himself of land ; and thus a constant supply of labour 
will be afforded. This security of a supply of labour operates at 
once upon the capitalist. He is no longer deterred from colo- 
nizing by the dread of a fate similar to that of Mr. Peel and of 
many others. Once in the new country, with a conviction that 
labour will be forthcoming, he offers in the shape of wages far 
more than the labourer could possibly draw from the soil by his 
own unaided labour. 

To fulfil the desired conditions of a due supply of both capital 
and labour, and at the same time to prevent dispersion, the price 
must be “ sufficient, but not more than sufficient.” This “golden 
mean,” as Mr. Wakefield in his evidence calls it, will of course 
differ under different circumstances, and must be determined by 
trial. There is no difficulty in this. If the first price fixed be* 
too low, two evils will take place. I-abourers will cease, too early, 
to labour for hire; the co-operation of the capitalist and labourer, 
and the necessary combination of labour, will be thereby pre- 
vented ; and land speculators will be induced to obtain land with 
a view to having the same in a desert state. • To such aii extent 
has this latter evil gone in the* Canadas, that nearly all the 
most eligible lands are out of the hands of government and in 
the hands of a parcel of jobbing officials. On the other hand, 
if the price be too high, all the evils incidental to old countries 
would be brought about. Labourers would be compelled to 
work for hire for an indefinite time, without diope of obtaining 
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the much desired land ; they would therefore have but small 
inducement to leave their native country. Neither woulcj capi- 
t^ists have any motive to colonize ; for, although the existing 
stock of labourers would be at their mercy, there would be no 
hope of a new supply. In short, too high a price would act as 
a tax on the land, and therefore as a limitation of the field of 
production. In other words, it would convert a new into an old 
country, by “ confining the settlers within a space inconveniently 
narrow.” This is of course supposing they would be so con- 
fined. If they would not, we should have the high price inope- 
rative; that is, squatting without the pale of the settlement 
would take place, and all the evils of dispersion would arise from 
the system intended to prevent it. Here then we have a beacon 
on each side of us to warn us from too high as well as too low a 
price ; and when no capitalist wanted a labourer, and no labourer 
wanted employment, when the moment ti labourer could pur- 
chase more land than he himself could cultivate, that he also could 
find a labourer, then it might be safely affirmed that we had hit 
upon the golden mean, 

“ This golden mean obviates every species of bondage ; by providing 
combinabie labour; it renders industry very productive, and maintains 
both high wages and high profits; it makes the colony as^attractive as 
possible both to capitalists and labourers ; and not merely to those, but 
also, by bestowing on the colony the better attributes of an old society, 
to those who have a distaste to the primitive condition of new colonies 
heretofore.” — Colonization of New Zealand, p. 15. 

The resort of this first principle of colonization, namely, the 
sale of lands, necessarily carries with it this result — that a con- 
siderable sum of money is placed at the disposal of the colony.. 
In the United States of America, where ihe'^price of land is 
considered to be below th^ ^‘golden mean,” where dispersion 
takes place to a considerable extent, a sum of twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars (£5,000,000 sterling) was received into the 
Treasury in 1836. As the revenue derivable from other sources 
paid the expenses of government, the land revenue was a surplus. 
In any colony w'here land is abundant, and where government is 
economically conducted, a similar result must occur. In South 
Australia, where the first year’s expenses are limited to £ 5,000, 
the land fund must fiecessarily yield a large surplus. Such must, 
indeed, be the case in any colony established on the principles 
we are advocating. • Hence we come to the question : — How does 
the new system of colonization propose to employ this fund ? — 
We answer, in conveying labourers to the colony. 

The principle of sale in itself supposes the transfer of capital 
to thq colony ; the employment of the purchase^money in the 
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manner indicated, provides for tlie transfer of the due propor- 
tion of labour. If no guarantee of a supply of labour were held 
out, capitalists would not buy land, no one would be found to 
bid the upset price. It is only by thus employing the land fund, 
tliat the “sufficient price” can be perpetually tested. If we 
could suppose the possibility of ^nding a s^t of capitalists who 
would continue to buy land without any such guarantee, who 
would, in short, submit to the squandering of their money by a 
set of colonial officials ; the evil would be great to this country. 
Capital would here diminish, and the labourers would suffer from 
a diminution of proportional wages, as already explained. The 
preservation of tne “ golden mean” in the new country, acts ad- 
vantageously in the old ; it provides that there be no transfer of 
capital without a concurrent transmission of labour. 

“ These, then, are the two main features of the new system ; that 
the disposal of waste or public land should be by sale only, and at a 
sufficient price for the objects in view; and that the purchase money 
of' land should be employed as an emigration fund.” — Colonization of 
New Zealand, p. 17. 

The grand object to be attained in managing the expenditure 
of this fund, is to make the greatest possible impression,^ but in 
opposite directions, on the population of both the old and the 
new (^ountry. We have seen that in old countries, whilst both 
capitalists and labourers are continually suffering by the dimi- 
nished return from the land, labourers are liable to a farther 
deterioration of condition by the tendency of their own numbers 
to increase faster than the means of employing them. In new 
countries, on the other hand, the converse state of things pre- 
vails. Whilst the productiveness of capital and labour must for 
a considerable time continue at its maximum, there is an addi- 
tional tendency in labour to fly from its co-operation whh 
capital ; — the labouring class being rapidly converted into capi- 
talists by the facility of saving. In other words, there is a per- 
petual tendency to an advance of proportional wages. The 
remedy is to accelerate the transfer of labour by means of selec- 
tion as to age and sex, tind so convey the greatest germ of increase 
at the least expense. 

On all former systems of emigration, it was absurd to hope to 
make any impression on the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Taking the population at 24,000,000 the power of 
increase is not less than 800,000 annually. • The actual increase, 
however, is only 180,000; and the only reason why the full 
power qf increase does not operate is because the means of 
subsistence is limited. If any increase of marriages and births 
were to take place, there would be a correspdhding increase of 
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mortality. The increasing means of subsistence will permit an 
annual increase of 180,000 and no more. If any sudden addition 
were made to the means, the power of increase would make fresh 
exertions up to at least 800,000, and perhaps even more. The 
average increase of population in America, by means of procreation 
alone, has been for a century equal to the maximum above stated. 
In the most favoured situations the increase has been equal to 
a proportion of 1,000,000 annually, for a population equal to 
that of the British isles. 

With this power of increase, then, we should not make any 
effect on population by means of a promiscuous emigration, until 
we have gone beyond 620,000; for there would still remain a power 
of increase equal to the production of the number which the 
annual increase of our means of subsistence was adequate to 
support. To keep population stationary, at least 800,000 would 
require to be removed annually; and it ^as on account of the 
utter impossibility of doing this, that Mr.Wilmot Horton’s scheme 
of emigration by families failed. 

By selection, however, the attainment of the object comes at 
once within the limits of probability. Out of a given number 
of persons, the procreative power resides in a portion only of 
the whdie number. We are not about to investigate the exact 
proportion, — that is the business bf those who are busied in 
investigating the average expectation of life, and other features 
exhibited by our population. All we wish the reader to admit is 
that the procreative power resides in a portion of the population, 
and that, therefore, the removal of that portion will be as efficient, 
considered in reference both to the old and the new country, as the 
removal of the whole. But the economy of selection may be pushed 
farther than this, by removing the young couples ^hich annually 
reached the age of puberty. The result would be that we should 
absolutely destroy the germ of increase in a small number of 
years. In twenty-five years the population would consist of 
persons above forty and under fifteen. Children would almost 
cease to be born, and in fifteen years more there would be only 
persons over fifty-five years of age; whilst the recipient country 
would exhibit a population in its maximum state of efficiency. 

The voluntary emigration from this country has occasionally 
extended to an amount sufficient, if selected, to have produced 
the most marked effects on population. In 1832 the emigration 
to America was at least 110,000, to say nothing of that which 
took place to Australia, the Cape, and other colonies. This num- 
ber consisted of person of all ages, and of an undue proportion 
of males ; it was, therefore, not more efficient than a selected 
emigration of 20,000 or 25,000. Had the emigration of 1882, 
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(at least 120,000 to all the colonies,) been selected, it would have 
been as efficient as a promiscuous emigration of between 700, Odd 
and 800,000. 

With regard to an excess of males the effects are most 
disastrous, not merely on population but on morality. The 
horrible results produced by this single efrror in the art of 
colonizing in New South Wales would scarcely be credited. 
These results are of a nature to preclude us from farther alluding 
to them. The effect of such disproportion on population, however, 
should be clearly understood. This we shall do in the words of a 
Canadian Newspaper, being an extract from a statistical account 
of the population of Upper Canada in 1832. 

“ Our present population/’ says the writer, “ is 260,992, consisting of 

Males 137,859 

Females 123,133 

Deficiency of Females - - ^ 14,726 

* Proportion of Males to Females - 1119 to 1000 

The effect of this great deficiency must materially reduce the rate of 
increase below that which would be exhibited by an equal proportion 
of the sexes. Its injurious effect on the population is far greater than 
is indicated by the numbers, inasmuch as it promotes incontinence to an 
extent sufficient, we should say, to destroy the fecundity of as many 
more. To reduce the statement to figures : our population of 260,992, 
consisting of 137,859 males, and^l23,133 females — that, is wanting 
14,726 females— would only be as prolific as a population of 216,814 
equally proportioned, instead of one of 246,266. In other words there 
would be perpetually 14,726 females and 29,452 males wholly inope- 
rative in continuing the race.” 

Want of selection, united with dispersion, was the reason why 
the first 20,000 emigrants to Virginia were reduced to less than 
2,000 in 20 years ; and the population of New South Wales has 
hitherto been kept down by the same means. When we deal 
with live stock we do not act so absurdly. There we observe a 
careful selection, both, as to age and sex. Imagine a New South 
Wales sheep breeder taking out three or four males to every 
female. Wny he would be laughed to scorn for his absurdity ; 
but let us hear the abfe author of the system on this point : — 

“ In any colony the immediate effect of selecting young couples for 
emigration would be to diminish very much the ordinary cost of adding 
to the population of the colony. The passage of young couples would 
not cost more than that of any other class, or of all classes mixed ; but 
along with the young couples the colony would gain the greatest possible 
germ of future increase. The settlers of New -South Wales, who^in 
the course of a few years have made the colony to swarm with sheep, 
did not import lambs or old sheep; still less did they import a large 
proportion -of rams. They have imported altogether a very small 
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number of sheep compared with the vast number now in the colony. 
Their object was the production in the colony of the greatest number of 
sheep by the importation of the least number, or, in other words, at the 
least cost ; and this object they accomplished by selecting for importa- 
tion those animals which, on account of their sex and age, were fit to 
produce the greatest, number of young in the shortest time. If a like 
selection were made of the person* to be brought to a colony, with the 
purchase money of waste land, the land bought, it is evident, would 
become as valuable as it could ever become, much more quickly than 
if the emigrants should be a mixture of persons of all ages. In the 
former case not only would the emigrants be all of them of the most 
valuable class aa labourers, but they would be of a class fit to produce 
the most rapid increase of people in the colony ; to create, as soon as 
possible, in places now desert, a demand for food, for the raw materials 
of manufacturers, for accommodation land and for building ground. 
The buyer of new land, therefore, would have his purchase money laid 
out for him in the way best of all calculated*to be of service to him.” 
England and America^ \o\, \\, 1^, * * * # * 

By the proposed selection of emigrants, moreover, as the greatest 
quantity of relief from excessive numbers would be comprised in the 
removitl of the least number of people, the maximum of good from 
emigration would be obtained not only with the minimum of cost, but, 
what is far ihore important, with the minimum of painful feeling. 
All that old people and children sufter more than other people, from 
a long voyage, would be avoided. Those only w^onld remove who were 
already on the move to anew home ; those only to whom on account of 
their youth and animal spirits separation from birth-place would be the 
least painful ; those only who had just formed the dearest connexion ; 
and one not to be severed but to be made happy by their removal. 
And thus the least degree of painful feeling would be suffered by the 
smallest possible number of people.” ib. p. 230. ♦ * * * 

Each female would have a special protector from the moment of her 
departure from home. No man would have any exCDse for dissolute 
habits. All the evils which have so often sprung from a disproportion 
between the sexes would be avoided. Every pair of emigrants w^ould 
have the strongest motive for industry, steadiness, and thrift. In a 
colony thus peopled there would scarcely be any single men or single 
women ; nearly the whole population would consist of married men and 
women, boys and girls, and children. For mapy years the proportion of 
children to grown up people would be greater than was ever known 
«ince Shem; Ham, and Japhet were surrounded by their little ones. 
The colony would be an immense nursery, and all being at ease, without 
being scattered, would afibrd the finest opportunity that ever occurred 
to see what may be^ done for society by universal education. That must 
be a narrow breast in which the last consideration does not raise some 
generous eftiotion.”-- 

We shall conclude this branch of the subject with a quotation 
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from the evidence of Mr. Wakefield, given before the Waste 
Lands Committee. In answer to a question from the Chairman, 
relative to selection, Mr. Wakefield says : — 

898. I once made a calculation by which it appeared ton me, that 
if all the convicts who had been sent to New South Wales had been 
young persons, in an equal proportion of the sexes, just arrived at the 
age of maturity, the population of New South Wales would have been 

500.000, instead of what it actually was when I made the calculation, 

50.000. It appeared to me that the selection of emigrants would 

enable you in the course of a certain number of years (about 48 years 
was I think the term of my calcidation) to place in the colony ten times 
as many people, with any given sum, as you could place there without any 
selection at all : or rather, perhaps, in that case, I ought to say with a bad 
selection, for in New South Wales the worst possible selection was made; 
a large proportion of males, and women past the age of child-bearing, 
and when not so aged, yet in a situation where the great excess of 
males puts marriage of child-bearing altogether out of the question. 
That was the worst possible selection ; but the difference between the 
best and worst appeared to me to be as ien to one," * * * * 

“899. (Mr. Roebuck.) ‘ Do not you think that there is a slight 
inadvertence of expression, ‘ you Avould be able to place in the colony a 
larger number of persons ?’ do you not mean that you would be able to 
carry out the means of increasing the future population to a greater 
degree ?* — ‘ I ought to have used the expression ‘ to establish in the 
colony ;* for the object is to establish the largest number in the colony 
by means of the removal of the smallest number.' ” 

We have dwelt at some length on the effect of the principle 
of selection, and on the neglect thereof, from the strong sense 
we entertain of its practical importance. We have now only to 
offer a few observations on what we shall call the time-saving 
feature of the plan. 

Unless some mode of providing an immediate emigration fund 
be adopted, it is quite clear that the plan of colonization as a 
whole, could not be carried into effect. One part of the scheme 
would lag behind the other, and the whole might be wrecked 
with the means of relief within sight. By means of anticipating 
the future sales of laud^ however, or raising money by way of 
loan on the security of future salesy the whole effect of the system 
could be produced at once. In founding the colony of South 
Australia, both these plans have been adopted with complete 
success. Sales of land were made in London to emigrating ca- 
pitalists, and the money so raised was expended in providing the 
means of sending out selected emigrants. *The South Australian 
act authorized the Commissioners to raise £2(H000 by way of 
loan, and that £35,000 should be raised by land sales before the 
colony sl\ould be established. The conditipns of the act were 
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speedily fulfilled, and all accounts from the colon jr warrant us in 
aflffrming that the first application of the principles of colonization 
which form the “ New British System,'’ has been abundantly 
successW. A community, small it is true, but complete in all 
its parts, has been established (we use the word advisedly) in the 
desert. All the elements of civilization are there transplanted 
at once. A scientific institution — the growth of an advanced 
state of society — was formed in London before the first ship 
sailed. This society even commenced its sittings in London, 
carrying out with it not merely a stock of scientific instruments 
and the groundwork of a library, b^teven a record of its transac- 
tions. The first number of the South Australian newspaper was 
printed in London ; the second, printed in the colony, has already 
been received. The science and literature of South Australia 
were too impatient in their character to wait for the establish- 
ment of the colony. They, like the oth^ parts of the system, 
have found it necessary to work by anticipation. 

We have now said all we think necessary on the principles of 
colonization. They are, iVe beg to remind the reader, three in 
number, namely — 

1. That land be sold at a sufficient price to secure the due 
proportion between labour, capital, and land. 

2. That the proceeds constitute an emigration fund. 

3. That emigration be selected as to age and sex, so as to 
remove the greatest germ of increase at a given cost. 

To enable these principles to be applied together, a fund must 
be raised by anticipation. This cannot be called a principle, 
but we have taken leave to designate it the ‘‘ time-saving fea- 
ture’’ of the plan — a term which best explains the nature of its 
operation. We now conclude this first portion of our task, by 
strongly recommending the reader to examine the works which 
we have placed at the head of this article. The first is worthy 
of perusal on many grounds, and the evidence of Mr. E. G. 
Wakefield in the second, contains the latest development of 
that gentleman’s views of a system, the authorship of which will 
one day entitle him to the gratitude of unborn millions, of great 
and powerful nations. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in discussing principles; we 
now come to the application of those principles to a particular 
case : our remaming pages will be devoted to the examination of 
the question as to the adaption of New Zealand as a fit and 
proper field for the g.pplicatlon of the new system. 

The especial feature which adapts a country for the purposes 
of colonization, is the abundance of land compared with popula- 
tion. This we shall presently see New Zealand eminently 
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possesses. When we sav that land is the chief reqiiisit^^we of 
course mean land capable of yielding a beUer return to Ifbour 
than the average of that under cultivation in th^ colonizing 
country. There is plenty of “ land” in the Arctic region, in the 
African deserts, in Arabia Petraea, but it is not such land as men 
are wont to seek. What they want is neiuher the “ sandy” nor 
the rocky it is the “ happy.” They want land of con- 
siderjible fertility, under a climate favourable to production. 

The accounts which travellers give us, bear witness that New 
Zealand fulfils these conditions. 

New Zealand comprises two islands, called North and South 
Island. The latter is the larger of the two, and if they were 
placed side by side, instead of end to end, they might have well 
been named Austral Britain. In dimensions they do not fall 
much short of our islands, and in mitaral fertility of soil, and 
especially in climate, they are superior, being seven or eight 
hundred miles nearer the equator than we are. They are the 
nearest land to our antipodes. This general statement will be 
easily understood if the reader will take the trouble to turn first 
to a map of the world, and then to tlie most authentic map of 
the country itself. The following extract from the work placed 
last on our list, will sufficiently bear out our statement. 

“ The islands of New Zealand are situated between the S^th and 
4-8th degrees of south latitude,— and the 166th and 179th degrees of 
east longitude. They are the lands nearest to the antipodes of Great 
Britain ; — a central point taken in Cook’s Strait, which separates, and 
is about equidistant from the northern and southern extremities, of the 
two principal- islands, being seven hundred miles from the antipodes of 
London, with the advantage of being to that extent nearer to the 
equator. ***** 

“ In shape it is an irregular and straggling oblong : and in detached 
position from the nearest continents. New Zealand bears some resem- 
blance to the British Isles. It resembles them in other matters of 
greater importance. Like them, surrounded by the sea, it possesses 
the same means of ready communication and of rapid conveyance to 
all parts of its coasts \ and the same facilities for an extensive trade, 
within its numerous Ways and rivers. The temperature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is placed, is influenced or regulated, as in 
Britain, by the refreshing and invigorating sea breezes, and the wffile 
line of coast abounds with fish, in great variety and of great delicacy. * * 

“ By the latest, and, it is believed, the most accurate account, the 
area of the Northern Island is computed at forty thousand English 
square miles, while that of the Southern fslsCnd,— of which Stewart's 
Island may be considered an appendage, — is considerably more than 
one third larger. The extent of the two islands must be at least 
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ninety-five thousand English square miles, or above uxtij millions o/ 
square acres. 

“ The face of the country presents many striking objects to arrest 
and engage attention. There is a range of vast mountains traversing 
the centre of the whole length of one island, and the greater part of the 
other; — bays and harbours are scattered in profusion along the shores 
of both islands;— and ‘there is a continual succession of rivers and 
lakes, extensive forests, valleys, open country and plains, from one end 
of the islands to the other. 

“ The mountains of New Zealand stretch along the centre of the 
Southern Island, for its whole length, and along the better half of the 
Northern Island ; and sloping gradually down towards the sea level, 
leave an immense extent of forest, plain, and pasture, on both sides of 
the mountain range, between it and the sea. A few of the smaller 
mountains are barren or clothed with fern ; but by far the greater 
number are covered, up to the range of perpetual snow, by magnificent 
timber of enormous size, and of great variety of Jwinds. 

“ These mountains, from their vicinity to all parts of the island, and 
their great elevation, exercise a constant and most beneficial influence 
bn the climate and vegetation. The clouds which collect on their 
lofty summits, descend and disperse in refreshing and never failing 
showers, over the whole extent of the country. Hence the luxuriance 
and rapidity of vegetation ; the never-fading foliage of the trees, and 
the equal temperature and salubrity of the climate throughout the 
whole year. Innumerable streams descend from them, on both sides, 
supplied from the perpetual snows, on their summits, and collecting 
into deep and navigable rivers, fall into the sea, on both sides of the 
island, at a distance from their source, in some instances of two hun- 
dred, and in several of above a hundred miles. To the same cause 
may be ascribed the absence of droughts and hot winds, w hich con- 
stantly threaten, and too often blight, the crops and pastures of some 
parts of Australia. In fine, from all accounts that have been obtained, 
the climate of New Zealand would seem to combine warmth of 
southern Italy with the refreshing moisture and bracing atmosphere of 
the English Channel .*’ — British Colonization of New Zealand, pp. 
75 - 79 . 

From the above extract we learn that the islands contain at 
least 60,000,000 of square acres of land. What proportion is lit 
for cultivation is not stated ; but as the vegetation is ‘‘ luxuriant,” 
foliage “ never-failing,” and the mountains ‘‘ magnificently 
timbered up to the very margin of perpetual snow,” we may feirly 
assume that New Zealand has not more than her due share of 
the rocky and the sandy. 

Over this fine country is scattered a mere handful of people. 
Ifi the work we are. now making use of, we do not see the 
number stated, but various estimates of the population have been 
made, ranging from 100,000 to 150,000. To say that the 
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country is extensive enough for a population of a hundred times 
the larger number, is to speak far within the truth. 

The native tribes of New Zealand are of course the masters of 
the soil. Now it is proposed by the New Zealand Association 
to obtain fiom the natives a sufficient breadth of land for the 
purpose of colonization ; not^ as the majority of the early set- 
tlers in America effected a similar object — not by driving the 
natives, like noxious beasts, from the fairest spots — not by the 
united aid of ardent spirits and gunpowder — not by ‘‘ extin- 
guishing their titles” after the modern American fashion ; but, 
m imitation of the high-minded and excellent Penn, by fair and 
honourable purchase, or by the voluntary concession of the 
natives. The proposal is to obtain from the native chiefs, not a 
right of sovereignty over the whole territory, but simply both a 
right of property and a right of sovereignty over a sufficient 
quantity of land foi* the purpose contemplated. That is, recog- 
nizing the sovereignty of the native tribes over so much of the 
territory as they may choose to retain, but taking care that over 
so much thereof as they may freely and voluntary alienate, the 
sovereignty, as well as the property, is transferred. The view^s 
of the Association are thus expressed. 

“ In all our proceedings, the national independence of the 

New Zealanders, already acknowledged by the British Government in 
the appointment of a resident, and the recognition of a New Zealand 
flag, must be carefully respected, and especiaUv^ that we should not 
attempt to convert any part of the country into British territory with- 
out their fully free, and perfectly understanding consent and approval. 
This we should term a principle of the association, if it were not obvi- 
ously a consequence of the principles before laid down. 

“ But although property in land, and the scTvereign rights of the 
chiefs, will be established by native institutions ; and although the different 
tribes, in concert with and represented by their chiefs, are, not merely 
willing, but anxious to make cessions of territory for the purpose of 
British colonization, yet, from the want of any central native autho- 
rity — in consequence of the complete independence upon each other 
of the several tribes — it is impossible that the whole territory as re- 
spects property in llnd, or the sovereignty of the whole territory aa 
respects government, should be at once ceded to the British Crown. 
It is only by a gradual process, that the advantages of regular govern- 
ment can be extended to the whole of New Zealand. 

“ The first step will be, to obtain from those tribes which are already 
disposed to part with their land and their sovereign rights, certain por- 
tions of territory, which would become part of her Majesty’s foreign 
possessions. Here British settlements would* be formed with regular 
government. And then it is proposed, that all personsTesiding within 
the British parts of New Zealand, should enjoy the rights and privi- 
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leges of the rest of her Mcjesty’s subjects. The natives would part with 
land, which they scarcely know how to cultivate, and with a dominion 
which they are incapable of exercising beneficially ; and in return, they 
would obtain, besides the price in money or goods actually paid for the 
lands ceded, all the rights of British subjects, with the advantages, not 
merely of protection against other British subjects, but also the foster- 
ing care of a power deliberately exerted with a view to placing them, 
as soon as possible, on terms of intellectual, moral, and social equality 
with the colonists.*’ — Br. Colonization of N/:w Zealand, p. 54*. 

Of the more than willingness — of the eager desire of the New 
Zetilanders to divest themselves of a portion, both of their pro- 
perty in the soil, and their sovereignty, the work before us con- 
tains ample evidence. They, in fact, entertain exalted ideas of 
the powers possessed by Europeans, and, on all occasions, they 
evince a desire for an active intercourse with Great Britain, 
purely for the advantage which such intercourse carries with it. 
There is scarcely a year in which some New Zealanders do not 
travel to this country to learn; and the facility with which they 
practise various mechanical arts, is acknowledged by all who have 
written about them. The following extract from the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’’ is long enough to require an a])ology 
from us : — our apology is, that it contains more in a given space, 
concerning the New Zealanders, than we have been able to meet 
with elsewhere. 

Of all the people constituting the great Polynesian family, the 
New Zealanders have, of late years, attracted the largest proportion of 
public attention. Their character exhibits, with remarkable boldness 
of relief, many both of the virtues and vices of the savage state. They 
present a striking contrast to the timid and luxurious Otaheitans, and 
the miserable outcast of Australia. The masculine independence they 
at once manifested ip their first encounters with us, airfl the startling 
resistance they offered to our proud pre-eminence, served to stimulate 
the feelings of curiosity with which we are now accustomed to regard 
them. The interest which they thus excite, is probably created in a 
great degree, by the prevailing disposition in our minds to regard with 
anxious attention any display of human power. The New Zealanders 
are not a timid nor a feeble people: from the days of their first inter- 
course with Europeans, they gave blow for blow. They did not stand 
still to be slaughtered like the Peruvians by the Spaniards ; but they 
tried the strength of the club against the flash of the musket. They 
have destroyed, sometimes treacherously, always cruelly, the people of 
many European vessels, from the days of their first discovery to our 
own times ; but it would he difficult to say, that they had no justifica- 
tion in our aggressions, .whether immediate or recollected ; or, at any 
rate, that they did not strongly feel the necessity of self-defence on all 
such occasions. 

They are ignorant rf)f some of the commonest arts; their /slothing 
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is rude, their agriculture imperfect ; they have no knowledge of metals ; 
writing is unknown to them; and yet they exhibit the keenest sense of 
the value of those acquirements which render Europeans so greatly 
their superiors. Many of the natives have voluntarily undertaken a 
voyage to England, that they might see the wonders of civilization ; 
and when they have looked upon our fertile ^elds, our machines for 
the abridgment of human labouc, and our manufactories, they have 
begged to be sent back to their own country, with the means of imi- 
tating what their own progress enabled them to comprehend were 
blessings. 

“ Their passion is war ; and they carry on that excitement in the 
most terrific way that the fierceness of man ever devised ; they devour 
their slaughtered enemies. And yet, they feel that this rude warfare 
may be assisted by the art of destruction which civilized men employ, 
and they came to us for the musket and the sword, to invade or to re- 
pel the invader. All these, and many more features of their character, 
shew an intellectual vigour, which is the root of ultimate civilization. 
They are not insensible to the arts of cultivated life as the New Hol- 
lander is — or wholly bound in the chains of superstition, which con- 
troul the efibrts of the docile Hindoo, and hold his mind in thraldom. 
They are neither apathetic as the Turk, who believes that nothing can 
change the destiny of himself or his nation, nor self-satisfied as the poor 
Tartar, who said—* Were I to boast, it would be of that wisdom I have 
received from God ; for, as on the one hand, I yield to none**in the 
conduct of war, so, on the other, I have my talent in writing, inferior, 
perhaps, only to them who inhabit the great cities of Persia or India. 
Of other nations unknown to me, 1 do not speak.*^ 

** The New Zealander knows his owm power as a savage ; but he 
also knoAvs, that the people of European communities have a much 
more extensive and durable power, which he is desirous to share. He 
has his instruments of bone, but he asks for iron ; he has his club, but 
he comes to us for a musket. Baubles he despises. He possesses the 
rude arts of savage nations in an eminent degree ; he can carve elegantly 
in wood, and he is ts^ttooed with a graceful minuteness, which is not 
devoid of symmetrical elegance. Yet he is not insensible to the value 
of the imitative arts of Europeans, and he takes delight in our sculp-; 
tures and paintings. His own social habits are unrefined — his- cookery 
is coarse — his articles of furniture are rude ; yet he adapts himself at 
once to the usages the best English society, and displays that ease 
and self-confidence, which are the peculiar marks of individiml refine- 
ment. , He exhibits little contradiction between his original condi- 
tion of a cannibal at home, and his assumed air of a gentleman here. 
Add to all this, that he is as capable of friendship as of humanity, and 
we shall have no difficulty in perceiving, that the New Zealander pos- 
sesses a character which, at no distant peiiod, may become an example 
of the rapidity with which the barbarian may* be wholly refined, when' 
brought into contact with a nation which neither insults nor oppresses, 


*• History of the Tartars, quoted in Ferguson’s Civil History. 
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and which exhibits to him the influence of a benevolent religion in can^ 
nexion with the force of practical knowledge.” 

Here, then, we have a country furnishing, not merely the 
grand requisite to European colonization — Jand; but also a 
population of some extent, which has been fortunate enough to 
have given proof of thb possession of an energetic character, such 
as to make it worth our while to civilize, rather than to destroy. 
This is the true raiiannle of the matter. To talk of ourselves 
as “ a nation, which neither insults nor oppresses,” is a piece of 
the coarsest self-adulation. Wherever we have colonizea, there 
have we both insulted and oppressed. The negro we have for- 
cibly used: the American Indian we could not so use; him, 
therefore, we have destroyed. The “ influence of a benevolent 
religion,” has never been exerted to improve the worldly welfare 
of the natives, and the most speaking result of European inter- 
course is, that the coloured races have thei%by been tauglit to 
paint their devil white. The New Zealander has, by the energy 
of his character, taught us, that he is neither to be used nor 
destroyed, so we must make a virtue of necessity, and civilize him. 

In their intercourse with Europeans, the New Zealanders 
have been subjected to the. influence of two classes of persons; 
first, to that of a lawless population, consisting of runaway 
sailors, and convicts from New South Wales — the very outcasts 
of an outcast society ; and, second, to that of Christian mission- 
aries. Nothing can be more shocking, than the conduct of the 
majority of the Europeans settled in New Zealand. In 1835, 
they numbered about two thousand, and the example set by 
them to the natives was a continued course of the most disgust- 
ing immorality — of the most revolting crimes. The second 
chapter of the work before us, gives a description of the outcast 
British population of the country, and if the reader desire more 
ample details, he may turn to the evidence collected by the com- 
mittee on Aborigines in British colonies. For our purpose, it 
will be suiEcient to state, that the influence of this population 
has been, to foster and encourage all the vices of savage life, and 
to superadd those which areusually found accompanying civiliza- 
tion. Treachery has been encouraged to exercise itself with supe- 
rior cunning. . Murder has been taught to operate with European 
instruments. Tribe has been set upon tribe for the attainment 
of the most trifling objects. In short, on all occasions, the re- 
vengeful passions of the natives, so far from having been checked, 
have been made to subserve the purposes of the settlers. With 
this frightful load of eViI, however, it cannot be denied, that some 
advantages have been mixed up. Low, indeed, in knowledge, 
must be that European, who cannot teach something to » savage. 
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The advantages derivable from traffic, have been exhibited by 
the Europeans to the New Zealanders, and the practice of many 
of the arts of civilized life has also been imparted. That the in- 
tercourse of the New Zealanders with this population, has not led 
to their total destruction, as a similar or rather much less vicious 
intercourse is rapidly doing in the case of rtie American Indians, 
is owing chiefly to the superior energy of the character of the 
former, and to their peculiar susceptibility to the civilizing in- 
fluences — influences which the American Indiati character seems 
to repel. “ On s’ennui dans le village” — said a young Huron— 
“ mais on ne s’ennui jamais dans les bois.” 

The influence exercised by the missionaries, is the second in- 
fluence to which we have alluded. Judging from the evidence 
presented by the volume before us, it is not too much to say, 
that all the moral improvement wdiich has taken place may be 
attributed to the exettions of these cultivators of the great moral 
waste which the country in question presents. With these mis- 
sionaries the Association has wisely determined to co-operate. 

We are well aware that a prejudice exists in the minds of 
many persons of intelligence and sound judgment, against the 
employment of religious missionaries generally, as practical 
civilizers of the savage races. Our own knowledge leads us to 
believe that such prejudice, though often unwarrantably strong, 
is not wholly unfounded. The mere undertaking of such a 
mission presupposes a considerable degree of religious enthu- 
siasm, amounting not unfrequently to fanaticism. This is a 
mental state to which the weak in intellect and judgment are 
especially liable. The persons so afflicted — we cannot but so 
deem it — are apt to shut out all considerations but the spread of 
their peculiar religious dogmas. So long as they gain “profess- 
ing” converts, their sole end is attained. Such men may perhaps 
check, in some small degree, what they deem the sinful prac- 
tices of a savage, but they do not much contribute to his moral 
improvement ; they do not so mould his mind, so improve his 
habits, so stretch lus knowledge, as to render him an improved 
instrument of happiness to himself and otliers. 

The New Zealand missionaries, however, are not of this 
vulgar-minded class. Tliey have shown themselves to be men 
of more enlarged benevolence. The good they have effected is 
abundantly conspicuous, anij we repeat that the Association has 
done wisely in securing their co-operatiop. 

Whilst we thus speak in decided terms pf the sound policy of 
co-operating with the missionaries, we can only afford a qualified 
approval to the church policy of the Association. 

“ It is •proposed,” says the ‘ Plan,* “ to defAy from the common 
fund of the colony, the expense of erecting places of worship* and of 
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paying the ofBciatitig ministers. • * • In the distribntion of this 

portion of the colonial funds, no preference should be given to any 
one denomination of Christians. Whenever a certain number of 
families, either in the settlements or about to emigrate, should combine 
to form one congregation, they would be entitled to the means of 
erecting a place of wor^ip — whether church, chapel, or meeting-house 
— and to a salary for their minister.”— p. 68. 

For a limited period, this plan is perhaps not open to grievous 
objection; but when a coniiiiunity has attained to a considerable 
growth, the effect may be “to bribe the clergy into idleness.’’ 
This proposal was made by David Hume with this avowed object, 
he considering that the idleness of the clergy was less hurtful to 
society than their activity. The New Zealand Association, 
however, can have no such design — they perceive that the clergy 
have done incalculable good, and they desire to attract a greater 
number of such good-doers by means of a reward. The men 
who have already devoted themselves to the civilization and reli- 
gious instruction of the New Zealanders, could only have 
done so from pure and exalted motives ; to reward them is 
doubtless a safe determination ; but when, by a well-con- 
certed plan of colonization, New Zealand is ma(3e a desirable 
place of residence, when, moreover, a reward is held out to an 
emigrating priesthood, it is much to be feared the effect openly- 
lesired by Hume may take place. It appears to us, that the 
clergy of each denomination should be supported by their respec- 
tive docks ; there would then be the strongest motive to useful 
exertion. 

We shall now conclude. We could easily have drawn more 
copiously from this interesting volume, but the length to which 
we found it necessary to extend our exposition oC^the principles 
of colonization, compels us to abridge our remarks on this 
especial case of their application.* 


Art. IV . — Premier Menwire sur les Anti§uit^s Chr^tienneSy — 
^ Peintvres des Catacmnbs, Par M. Raoul Rochette. — 
Extrait du Tbwexiii des M&moires de V Academic des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres. 4to. Paris. 1836.' 

S INCE the age of Sixtus V, wh& the Roman catacombs, and 
other monuments*of Christian antiquity, in the Holy City^ 
emerged from the obscurity and neglect in which they had lain 
for 80 long a period, they have jiot ceased to engage the attention 

* J'"® understand that* the Government have promised the grant of Charter to 
the New tSealand Association.— £o. 
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and excite the inquiries of the learned. Still, neither the ardour^ 
with whicli these studies have been pursued, nor the success"^ 
which has attended them, have sufficed to preserve them from 
the fate of every branch of historical or philological science. 
The immortal men, who rekindled the expiring embers of ancient 
knowledge, had applied to the study of these antiquities with 
that intensity of devotion, which led them on every occasion to 
identify themselves with the object of their research ; but these 
inquiries had to pass the cold ordeal of scepticism and unbelief, 
before they recovered their due rank in the esteem of the world. 
Bosio, and his follower Aringhi, merely collected these remains 
of Christian art, without observing in them any connexion with 
the heathen monuments amongst which they first appeared; 
even the judicious observer Boldetti, confined himself too much, 
perhaps, to the theological point of view in which they may be 
considered, without paying sufficient attention to the high anti- 
quarian and historical importance, which more critical sagacity 
would have drawn from them. In this respect Bottari’s work^ 
is very valuable, although it does not reach that degree of per- 
fection, which antiquarian studies have acquired since the time 
of Winklemann. The unpretending simplicity of early Chris- 
tian art was despised by the sceptics of the last century ; but 
that age is past, and the superior advantages of the present state 
of science, have been employed by the learned of this genera- 
tion, who unite science with religion, in the illustration of those 
neglected remains. To Visconti and Settele amongst the Italians, 
and Miinter and llbstell in Germany, we are indebted for 
several learned and interesting works on Christian archaeology. 
The splendid productions of art in the middle ages drew the 
attention of their admirers to the rude and imperfect attempts 
which had preceded them ; and D’Agincourt and others were 
led to trace the progressive development of art, from the mosaics 
which adorn the old churches, to the paintings and sculptures 
hidden in the sacred shade of the catacombs. These venerable 
monuments seemed, in tlie first stages of their inquiries, to be 
merely rude and ti^id essays in a new style of art, but not 
to have any connexion, beyond the similai'ity of a few symbols, 
with the religious art of ancient Rome. But from the number- 
of classic emblems .preserved by them, Baron Rumohr, and 
other learned inquirers, were convinced of the necessity of inves- 
tigating the elements and principles by which these Christian 
artists were guided. For tliis purpose, fhey instituted a com- 
parison between the specimens of painting ‘and sculpture in the 


* S^ulture e pitture estratte dai Ciiniteri. Rome, J737. 3 vo]8.fol. 
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catacombs^ and the state of art during the last centuries of the 
Roman Empire; and from this comparison, th^ have been 
enabled to prove, beyond contradiction, that the first Christian 
artists adopted not only the images, but the principles of tlieir 

f redecessors, and continued their style and manner of execution. 

n this line of inquiry, M. Raoul Rochette s work is a farther 
step. Aided by an extensive and profound acquaintance with 
the elements, progress, perfection, and decay of ancient art, he 
has undertaken to illustrate, in a series of essays, tlie close con- 
nexion, which he supposes to subsist, between the paintings, 
sculptures, glass vessels, and other remains found in the cata- 
combs, and the classic art of the Romans; with reference 
chiefly to the subjects of them, or the uses to which they were 
applied. The first of this series of essays, which treats of the 
paintings of the catacombs, answers fully the expectations which 
the well-merited celebrity of the author had excited. We shall 
follow him in his demonstration, which is generally complete and 
convincing; although, on some points, he indulges too much in 
conjectures. 

There is no reason to fear that the result- of these inquiries 
will tend to diminish the veneration with which these specimens 
of Christian art have been regarded. Religion gains by truth ; 
and it is her noblest triumph that, without yielding to the mighty 
and all-prevailing influence of the religion and world, in the 
midst of which she arose, she purified and hallowed their 
images and principles of art, by adapting them to a more divine 
form of worship. The catacombs existed before the Christians 
began to use them. Under the Republic, there were, out of 
the Esquiline gate, extensive mines of puzzolana, which served 
as burial places for the poor. According to th^ different pur- 
poses for which they were used, they were teimed arenarise and 
puticuli^* and though they were diminished in number and 
extent, by the villa which Maecenas erected in that place, some 
parts of them were open in the following centuries. It is very 
probable that the Christian cemetery near the ancient church 
of' St. Bibiana, called ad ursum pileatum^ was on the very site 
of the pagan one, which we know to have existed in that neigh- 
bourhood.f If the Christians inherited the burial-places of 
their forefathers, why may they not have followed their manner 

• See Cic. pro Cluent. c. IS. Varro L.L. iv, p. 18, 12. Festiis a. v. piiticulos. 
f M. Raoul Rochette (p. supposea that the catacombs of S.S. Peter aud Mar- 
oeliiniia, near St. John Lateran, correspond to the ancient arenortc; But, as it ia 
positively stated by Horace, and others, that Majcenas built his famous villa just 
upon them, a villa which we know from Tacitus (Ann. xv. 39), and Suetonius (Nerqn. 
c. 32), to have been on the site oT the modern villa Negroni, north of the £sqailine 
^ate, his conjecture doeaeiot seem well founded. , 
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of adorning them? But, while -they adopted their images and 
emblems, they laid aside their profane application, and invested 
them with a deep and holy significancy. This important cliange 
is not sufficiently kept before the reader, though satisfactorily 
proved and recognised by M. Rochette. In fact^ we very often 
find in the catacombs the figure of Orpheus, in a Phrygian dress, 
the well-known cap on his hea*d, the lyre in his left hand, sitting 
amongst various animals that are listening to his song. But it is 
not the Orpheus of Greek mythology whom we behold, but the 
mysterious teacher and prophet of revealed truth ; that other 
Orpheus, whom the pagans, in the closing days of their religion, 
no longer pleased with the oft-told fables of their poets, and 
imbued with the tenets of the Neo-platonic and Oriental 
philosophy, almost allowed to have alluded, in obscure poems, to 
the future bliss of a redemption; whom Alexander Severus, 
anxious to supply, hty a kind of compromise between the differ- 
ent creeds of lijs age, the want of a united and general religion, 
joined in his lararium with the images of Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
and Apollonius of Tyana ; whom Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Clement of Alexandria, taught to be a symbolical representation 
of God made man, and alluring the hearts of men by the charm 
of his words.* Among the animals grouped around him, we 
observe the peacock, the emblem of immortality, the dove, 
symbolic of internal peace, which are the blessings of faith and 
baptism. Some of these paintings contain the figure of an old 
man, whose dress, features, and appearance, resemble those of 
the famous statues of the Tiber and the Nile ; this classic image 
is used to represent the sacred stream of Jordan. Orpheus, we 
have said, stands for a prophet and. forerunner of Jesus Christ 
amongst men ; the sibyls^ sometimes by themselves, sometimes 
joined with the prophets, appear as his female foretellers. So 
indeed they were generally considered. '^Tlieir books had been 
collected by Augustus, and during the time the Empire lasted, 
they were held as oracles ; and the Christians, even those in high 
stations, such as Constantine, soon began to refer their predic- 
tions to our Saviour. The Christians, as has been observed 
before, continued to use, as if by right of inheritance^ the 
sepulchral ornaments of their ancestors ; and this remark is 
illustrated from the figures of the Muses, who, as in the sepulchre 
of the Nasonian family, appear to sing the praises of the de- 
ceased. One of die most curious examples of this mixture of 
Christian and classic style of art, is a pictuiie on one of the arch^fd 
monuments in the cemetery of St. lTiscilla,f under the ancient 

* Clem. Alex, cohort ad gent in primo. 

t Bosio .**720111. Sutler, p. 474. Bottari Pitture, t. iii. ta^. clx.p. 100-1. 
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Via Salaric^ the most celebrated of the catacombs. It repre- 
sents a Christian, perhaps a martyr, surrounded by emblems of 
the meritorious actions of his life. On each side, is apparently 
one of the muses, as in the Nasonian tomb. On the two cor- 
ners, above the arch, are figures of Victory, in the attitude of 
flying, who hold a pdim and wreath above his head; while in 
the interior of the vault, are two victors in the games, with their 
usual dress, seated on a ciuadrio^, and holding a palm and 
garland in their hands. We see likewise pegasus and the eagle, 
animals wliich, in ancient tombs, are symbolic of the apotheosis 
of the deceased. In one part is a Bacchanalian, with a thyrsis 
and bunch of grapes in her hands, and followed by a panther. 
All these emblems are well understood, when found on ancient 
sepulchres; but in a Christian cemetery, they have another 
meaning, which is easily discovered. The whole painting ex- 
hibits the course of a well-spent life, comJ)ared to the race in 
the circus ; and closed by a glorious end, indicated by the palm 
and garlands borne by the figures of Victory ; and rewarded by a 
happy immortality, shadowed forth by the image of Pegasus and 
tlie eagles. We may observe, in passing, that the emblem of 
victory with a palm and garland, by a decree of the Congrega- 
tion of Relics and Indulgences, published at Rome in 1660, is a 
valid proof that the inmate of' the tomb on which it is, had been 
martyred. The bacchanalian would embarrass us, if we did not 
know the constant reference made by Christian and ancient 
artists to the seasons of the year in which persons had died, espe- 
cially to that season, in which men are reaped by death, or 
pressed like mature grapes to prepare them for a better life. We 
have chosen one picture for all, to show, by one example, how 
the symbols of two religions, at first view sO reprfgnant in their 
application, may be reconciled together. Besides the natural 
and usual meaning of many of these images, there was another 
cause which led to their employment, arising from a mutual dis- 
ppsition in both Christians and heathens^ to adopt some of the 
customs or symbols of each other ; on the part of the hea- 
thens, who sought to revive their religioti, and regenerate its 
influence, by professing and admitting doctrines borrowed from 
all the philosophical systems of that period ; on the part of both, 
to apply to their own religion all the various prophecies which 
were afloat in the last centuries of the empire, to rely on the 
false poems of Orpheus and the Sibyls, and to Mieve in the 
tenets of the Neo-platonic philosophers; but many were led, by 
an excess of this disposition, into the Gnostian heresy. 

The image of the Bacchanal just mentioned leads us to speak 
of one of the emWenis, most frequently to be seen not only in 
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the Catacombs, but out on Sarcophagi, and executed in mosaic 
on the walls and roofs of the Basilicas ; it is taken from the dif- 
ferent stages of the vintage. The allegorical meaning of vines 
and grimes is eminently Christian, and is based on the express 
words of our Saviour (S. John xv. 8). But, in the Catacombs, 
this allegorical image is seldom used in* the original form, in 
which our Saviour is compared to a vine. Some lamps,# on the 
side of which the Good Shepherd is represented, with a border 
of grapes round the edges, are the only remains that seem to 
allude to the allegory of St. John. On the other hand, the complete 
allegory drawn from grapes, matured by the seasons, and pressed 
by Genii into costly wine, which we admire on several ancient 
monuments, especially in the wonderful Vatican Sarcophagus, 
and the Mausoleum of Constantine’s daughter (now the Church 
of St. Constantia out of the Porta Pia), is entirely copied from 
Greek or Roman oilginals, the adoption of which, and their ap- 
plication to a Christian meaning, was authorised by the com- 
parison made by Christ. The principle, which allowed the 
introduction of some of the classic emblems for a religious pur- 
pose, and with a Christian meaning, was properly understood to 
justify the admission of others, such as masks, animals, and 
Bacchanalians, provided that the same rule of adding a Christian 
application to the original image was strictly followed. 

Subjects taken from Scripture were frequently described by 
the use of corresponding Heathen images. But the analogy 
which M. Raoul Rochette (p. 20-23) discovers between the 
history of Jonas, and the manner in which it is represented, and 
some obscure Greek fables, does not appear to us very striking. 
It is true that a painting in the first chapel of the cemetery of St. 
Calixtus (to which alone the name of Catacomb ought to be 
given), exhibiting the prophet Jonas, swallowed and cast forth 
by a sea-monster, offers some resemblance to a beautiful vase in 
the Gregorian Museum, f which represents Jason cast out by a 
dragon ; but little analogy can be drawn from any similarity in 
the representation of an action which could not have been dif- 
ferently described. • Besides, the Etruscan vases, on which the 
story of Jason is found, belong to a much earlier period of art, 
and, therefore, will not easily admit of a just comparison with an 
image which may as well be supposed to belong to the fifth as to 
the second century. The sea-monster which devoured Jonas is 

r - - _ _ V ; » . 

■ * See B 9 Bio Rom. Sotter, p. 337. 

f First published by M. Gerhard. Jason des Dra::hen Bjutc Kin Program m. 
Berlin, 1835. Compare the ingenious paper ofM. Welcher on the same subject, 
Rhcini8cbe& Museum, iii. p. 303-4;. • 
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completely different from Jason’s dragon, and has not much re- 
semblance to the monster that threatened Andromeda or Hesione, 
on some monuments which are adduced by M. Raoul Rochette 
to strengthen his analogy. 

A much more striking resemblance has been found between 
the manner in which fhe history of Noah and the Deluge is ex- 
hibited in the Catacombs, and several Greek medals, struck 
under the reigns of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philippus 
Arabs, at Apamea, in Phrygia. These medals not only, bear 
the image of two persons, a man and a woman, sailing in an 
open ark over the waves, and on the reverse, standing upright 
in an attitude of prayer; but even two doves, one reposing 
on the covercle of the ark, the other flying with a branch. The 
words NH or NftE inscribed on the ark on some of them, and 
sufficiently illustrated by NK on others, means a 

common title, used on Greek medals, to designate the Greek in- 
habitants of Apamea.* * * § Precisely the same representation is given 
by Bottarif from the cemetery of St. Calixtus, so that M. 
Rochette’s opinion that both monuments are only copies from 
the same original, is highly probable. Indeed, the fable of 
Deucalion, in its primitive form, is so like the history of Noah, 
that as early as the third century it was understood by Origen:): to 
be merely an altered tradition of the Deluge recorded in Scripture. 
Front these considerations we may easily conceive why the 
Christian artists, rude and awkward as they were in their first 
attempts, borrowed suitable images to express similar objects. 

The chief portion of our author’s memoir is dedicated to the 
illustration of two most important points of Christian Archae- 
ology, the image of the Good Sheph^d^ and the origin of the 
Agapes^ as connected with the tombs of the Martyrs. It would 
seem absurd to doubt that the first had a Christian source, when 
we find it alluded to in tlie Scripture itself ; if we did not per- 
ceive some difference between the original conception of the 
idea, and the manner in which it is expressed by Christian 
artists. Assuredly, the touching image of the Good Shepherd 
is derived from the sacred words of our S&viour ; § and that it 
was employed at an early period, by the Christians, as an orna- 
ment on their cups, is positively stated by Tertullian|| and 

• This comparison had been previoueijf made and illustrated by Dr. Wiseman, in 

his “ Lectures oh the Connexion between* Science and Religion.'' Lect. ix. vol. ii. 
p. 129 and sqq. • 

t Pitture t. ii. tav. Ixv. , Contra Cels. lib. iv. p. 192 ed. Cantab. 

§ Luc. XV. 4. John X. 11. 

II De Pudicit. c. 7. A parabolU licet incipias, ubi est oris perdita k domino 
requisitaet liuineris ejus revtoeta?; proeeduiit ipsse picturee calicuin vestrornm, Ac. 
IbiJl c. 10. Pastor quem iiFcalicg^ingis. 
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others. Nevertheless, if we compare the most ancient picture in 
the Catacombs, in which this subject is treated,* with the 
manner in which it is executed on the Nasonian sepulchre, as 
published by Beflori,f we shall find a most extraordinary re- 
semblance between them. In the Christian picture, appears the 
Good Shepherd with the pedum^ or crook'of the ancients, bear- 
ing a lamb on his shoulders, and surrounded by four figures, 
allegorically signifying the four seasons; the third of them, 
Autumn, being distinguished by the classic attribute of a cornu- 
copia. Now, on the corresponding picture of the Nasonian 
tomb, the same scene is described, with this only difference, that 
the animal borne by the shepherd is not a sheep but a goat; a 
variety which is not without example even on Christian monu- 
mentsj. But this is not a.solitary case, and M. Raoul Rochette 
quotes several other examples of the same kind, which we omit. 
But we must not pasS over the most remarkable point in this com- 
parison ; we mean the accumulation of classic attributes to ill us* 
trate the same idea on Christian monuments, in many paintings, 
lamps, and sarcophagi. Besides the four seasons, to which we 
have referred, we meet with symbols of the sun, a bust with rays 
round the head ; and Night, with an unfolded veil and the 
crescent on her forehead ; we see the Good Shepherd himself 
holding the syriruv^ an instrument -confessedly pagan, and 
clothed in the usual flassic dress of herdsmen. From all these 
proofs, it may be readily inferred, that the Christians, to express 
one of the most beautiful ideas of their creed, chose to avail 
themselves, with a different application, of a symbolic type 
already used by the ancients in adorning their graves^ 

* We do not so fully approve of our authors theory respecting 
the origin of the Agapes, The custom of the ancient Christians 
to hold a solemn feast, and eat together, near the tomb of a 
martyr, on the day of his death, is generally known, and was a 
favourite subject with Christian artists. A long series of pictures 
shows us this institution in the various stages of its progress, 
from the primitive simplicity of a meal consisting of meat, 
bread and eggs, to the more festive Agapes of Ikter times, when 
we see the whole course of a Roman entertainment ; an entire 
animal brought to table, young slaves who act as cup-bearers^ 
and even two female servants to mix and taste the dishes (prae- 
gustatrices), as we find them in many classic^ paintings and bassi 
— — — — . — ■ ■ ‘ . -- - 

• Hiosio. Rom. So t. p. a03. Bottari, PittUTe, t, ii. tav. Iv. p. 17. 

+ Piet, antiq. Sepulchr. Nason, tab. xxii, p. 58. 

i See, for instance, the picture from tbe^riietery of S.S. Peter and Marcellinus, 
in Bottari. Pitt. tav. ciii. p. 133, and two Wssi-riHevi in the same collection, tom. i. 
tav. XX. anil xxxvi. 
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rilievi.* By such steps, had these institutions — in their origin so 
full of pious and simple innocence— degenerated, that they were 
transferred from the Catacombs to the Basilicas, and at last en- 
tirely forbidden. M. Raoul Rochette, after Justus Lipsius (ad 
Tacit. Ann. VI. 5), draws a parallel between these feasts and 
some Pagan festivals, which he^ concludes to have been the 
original from which the former were copied. Certainly, they 
bear a close resemblance. The Greeks and Romans were ac- 
customed to celebrate with libations, sacrifices, and festive enter- 
tainments, to which their friends and relations were invited, the 
memory of their departed friends on the anniversary of their 
death. Those who were unable to entertain their friends, con- 
tented themselves with leaving on the graves some meats, with 
wine and water. The analogy between these Christian and 
Pagan rites would go far to establish that the Christian Agapcs 
were greatly increased, and rendered more luxurious by the ex- 
ample of the Pagans ; this fact is not only clearly proved by our 
author, but testified in the most express terms by several of the 
Fathers.f We concede to him, therefore, that to this circum- 
stance may fairly be ascribed many peculiarities in the paintings 
of the Agapes, which are taken from classic originals. But we 
assert that the origin of this institution was wholly Christian, 
although M. Raoul Rochette has only incidentally mentioned 
this point. The first Agapcs as well as tRe first martyr belong 
to the Holy Land, and are several times mentioned by the 
Apostles themselves,^ who, perhaps, gave the first impulse to 
them, by meeting together at Pentecost in a similar way. At 
Jerusalem, the Greek and Roman festival was probably un- 
known ; or, at least, if known, would have very little influence in 
leading the Jews, and, consequently, the first Christian com- 
munity, to follow the custom. Moreover, the Agape not 
confined to funeral ceremonies, but took place on occasion of 
nuptials, births, and dedications, when certainly they could not 
be in imitation of the Pagan funeral rites. We, therefore, do 
not hesitate to conclude that, however they have been in- 
fluenced or altered by the example of the Roman festivals, 
both in their origin and first adoption, they were essentially 
Christian. 

If the succeeding memoirs of M. Raoul Rochette should 
prove of equal interest, we shall not delay in giving our readers 
an account of them. 

' * I ... - ■ , I .. ■ ■ . II , li p, .. . 

* Bottari. Pitt. t. ii. tav. cxxvii. p. 168. 

t See the passages collected by Boldetti, Osser^azioni, &c. p. 46-7. St. Ambrose 
expressly forbade the continuation of the Agapcs, because, says St. Augustine (Con- 
fess, vi. 2), ** Ilia parentalia superstitioni gentilium essent simillima.” * 

X St. Paul, i. Corinth, xi. 33. St. Jude, £p. 12. 
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Art. V. — 1. La Chanson de Roland^ ou de Ronceranx^ du 
xn Sii^cle. Publiee pour la premiere fois d'aprds le manuscric 
de la Biblioth^que Bodleienne, a Oxford, par Francisqiie 
Michel. 8 VO. Paris. 1837. * 

2. Roman de la Violette ; ou, de Gerard de Severs, en vers, du 
XIII Sidcle. Par Gibert de Montreuil. Public pour la premiere 
fois d’apres deux manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Koyale. Par 
Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 

3. Miracle de Nostre Dame, de Robert le Diable,Jils du Due de 
Normandie, d qui il fut enjoint pour ses meffaiz qtlil feist le 
fol sans parler : et depuis et Nostre Seignor Mercy de li ; et 
espousa la Jille de VEmpereur.. Public pour la premiere 
fois d’apres un MS. du xiv. Si^cle, de la Bibliotheque du Roi ; 
par plusieurs Merftbres de la Societ6 des Antiquaires de 
Normandie. 8yo. Rouen. 1836. 

4. Roman de Roti, et des Dues de Normandie. Par Robert Wace, 
Poete Anglo-Normande du xii Si^cle. Public pour la premiere 
fois, &c. par Frederic Pluquet. 2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1827. 

5. Le Roman de Brut. Par Robert Wace, &c. Public pour la 

5 Temiere fois, &c. par Le Roux de Lincy. Tom I. 8vo. 
^aris, 1836. 

6. Chroniques des Dtucs de Normandie, ou de Benoit. Public 
&c. par Francisque Michel. 4to. Tom. I. Paris. 1837. 

7. Le Roman de Mahomet, en vers, du xn Sidcle. Par Alex, 
du Pont. Et Livre de la Lot au Sarrasin, en prose, du xiy 
Siecle. Public &c. par M. Reinaud. 8vo. Faris. 1831. 

8. Le Roman du Comte de Poitiei^s, en vers, du xiii Siecle. 

Public 8tc. par Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1831. 

9. Poesies de Marie de France, Po^te Anglo-Normande, du xin^ 
Siecle, Publiees pour la premiere fois par J. B. de Roquefort, 
2 vols. 8 VO. Rouen. 1834. 

10. Essais HistMiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les 
Trouveres Normands et Anglo-Normands, 8fc. Par M. FAbbe 
de la Rue. 3 volst 8vo. Caen. 1834. 

T hese are a few of the works which have recently been pub- 
lished, partly at the instance of the French government, and 
partly through individual enterprise. * They are, however, sufEcient 
for our present object — an historic glance at the origin and 
nature of the Breton and Norman poetry.* 

The connexion of Norman poetry with •that of Brittany has 
not obtained its due share of attention. Brittany, indeed, is the 
immediate source not only of the Christian lore so abundant in 
the early Compositions of both provinces, butlof the most qumer- 
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ous and most celebrated pieces which have been regarded as 

C culiar to the sister province. Brittany, therefore, has not received 
r due share of honour from literary antiquaries, either in Eng- 
land or France ; she has not been reverenced as the source of the 
most exquisite poems in the vernacular language of Normandy. 
When, in addition, ^♦'e remember the close affinity -between the 
inhabitants of Armorica and those of Cornwall and Wales, we 
find that our own glory as a nation has been compromised by 
this ignorance of — or might we not rather say indifference to — 
a branch of literature so intimately connected with our own. 
Independently, however, of this connexion, the subject has, in 
itself, interest for most readers, — for all indeed, except such as 
have allowed tlieir taste to be vitiated by our current literature. 

If we would ascertain the origin of Breton, and consequently 
of Norman poetry, we must ascend to a much higher antiquity 
than is generally supposed, — to the period* of the earliest records 
concerning the state of Gaul. On this subject we all know from 
childhood the testimony of Caesar, that the whole learning of the 
Druids was contained in verse. He is confirmed by Possidonius 
and Diodorus, by Pomponius Mela and Strabo, by Lucan and 
jiElian, by Ammianus and Julian, by Justus and Prudentius, by 
Fortunatus and Salvian, by St. Cesarius of Arles, St. Gregory of 
Tours, and a host besiddfe. The pieces to which these writers 
allude are in the native language of Gaul*; and we have indubi- 
table proof that it was written, no less than spoken, down to the 
eleventh century, l^ie testimonies of each succeeding age, from 
St. Irenseus down to Dudo de St. Quentin, have not escaped the 
literary antiquaries of France, least of all the Abbe de la Rue, 
whose researches have thrown a new light on the intellectual 
condition of the western provinces. — But how cfinnect the well- 
known poetry and lore of Gaul with those of Brittany and 
Normandy ? The task, we think, will not be difficult. We all 
know that when the Franks invaded Gaul, many of the itihabitants 
fled to the woods of Neustria, Armorica, and Aquitaine, not 
so much, perhaps, in the hope of entirely escaping the yoke 
as of living where its iron weight would bePless oppressive, lliat 
they carried with them old recollections, their traditionary loi;e, 
their attachment to poetry, nobody will deny. Hence it is that in 
these forests we must seek- for traces of that lingering spirit, 
which, in more ancient times, had thrown its spell over the whole 
of Gaul ; and we have more than probability for the inference 
tliat the Breton'* lays, so common in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, were founded on the compositions of the Gaulish bards. 
Of these bards we .nead as late as the sixth century, and we learn 
that they flourished not in Brittany only, but throughout France; 
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until the troubles of the times, the barbarity of the warriors, and 
the tyranny of the most abominable princes (the Merovingians) 
that ever swayed sceptre, silenced their voices, and compelled 
them to seek an asylum in tlie western provinces. From this 
period, viz. the sixth century, we hear no more of them by name 
in the rest of France. There can, however,* be little doubt that 
in Armorica they fortned an uninterrupted chain from that 
century to the thirteenth. The influx of the Cornish Britons 
about the close of the fifth century has been supposed to have 
affected, in some degree, the traditionary lore of the province. 
But this presumption is scarcely tenable ; for the Gauls and the 
Welsh were of the same Celtic stock ; they spoke the same or a 
kindred dialect; their religion, prior to the reception of Christianity, 
was the same ; and that this had long been the case, is evident 
from the assertion of Caesar, that the youths of Gaul were sent 
into Britain to be educated, because Druidism was there taught 
in its most perfect form. As, therefore, there was no difference in 
religion, none in learning, probably none in language, between the 
inhabitants of Gaul and those of Britain, the immigration of so 
considerable a portion of the latter into Brittany, could not much 
affect the traditionary lore of the province. Nor have we any 
reason to infer that it was at all corrupted by in tef course with 
the Frank conquerors. They indeed were not eager for such 
intercourse. The dynasty which they had established was, as 
they well knew, repugnant to the inhabitants, who hated them 
for it, and for centuries were at open war with them. In fact, 
from the accession of Clovis to that of Charlemagne, the people 
of western Gaul enjoyed an independence little inferior to that 
of the Cumberland and Lancashire Britons during the same 
period of Saxon domination. And after the death of that monarch, 
the dissensions of his successors, and still more the gradual 
establishment of the feudal system, which rendered one province 
independent of another, and left to the lord a jurisdiction over his 
vassal more nominal than real, prevented the Franks from sub- 
jugating the western districts. In reality those districts were 
never subjugated : b/ intermarriage and by treaty only did they 
pass into the possession of Hugh Capet’s descendants. It is, 
therefore, evident that this language and lore could not be much 
affecied, either by the immigration of the kindred Britons, or by 
the intrusion of the victors. 

Before we endeavour to establish the alleged affinity between 
the poets of Brittany and those qf ancient Gaul, the inquisitive 
reader may possibly ask, Where are those of Brittany ? Who 
are they ? When pid they exist ?” These questions a century ago 
were often asked. As no song, no piece of kny kind referaMe 
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to ancient times, has descended to us, the existence of a Celtic 
literature was either doubted or positively denied. The publica- 
tion, however, of so many Norman poems, has enabled us to give a 
satisfactory answer to such queries. They prove that the most 
popular portion of Norman literature was immediately derived 
from that of the Celtic Bretons^; that it was translated from the 
Armorican, founded on Armorican traditions, and applicable to 
Armorican localities, or to the localities of the kindred region on 
the opposite coast. Let us adduce a few of the facts by which 
the existence of this Celtic literature or traditionary lore is 
established, ascending from the comparatively modem to the 
ancient : 1. Chaucer shall be our first witness : — 

“ T hise olde gentil Bretons in hir dayes 
Of diverse aventuros maden layes, 

Rimeyed in hir firste Breton tongue 
Which layes with her instrumens they songe.’* 

Some, indeed, of Chaucer’s illustrations are avowedly taken 
from Armorica. Whether he was acquainted with the language 
may be doubted ; but he would have easy access to much of its 
literature through the channel of the French and Latin. 2. In 
the English Romances, published by Ellis and Ritson, which 
even in their present form are as old as the af^e of Chaucer, we 
liave frequent allusions to a Breton original. Thus in the Lay of 
Emare : — 

“ This is o/ie of Brytagne layes 
That was used by olde dayes,” 

Now, if in the fourteenth century such originals were repre- 
sented as olde^ we might infer that Armorica is behind no 
country in Europe in the antiquity of its veri^ular literature. 
3. But we may ascend higher, and yet find these lays received as 
ancient Thus, early in the thirteenth century Marie de France 
distinctly and frequently assures us that all her pieces were 
translated from Breton originals, — originals too which she quali- 
fies as mult vielsj or very old. And she highly praises the 
custom of committing remarkable adventures to writing, or at 
least turning them into lays, and singing them to the harp or 
violin. Thus in the TmI de Ehig&mer : — 

*'Li contes ke je sai verais 
Doot li Bretun ont fait les lais, 

Yus cunterei asez briefement, 

El chdf de cest comcncement ; 

Seldtic la lettre d Tescriture 
Yus cunterei un aventure, 

Kien Bretaigne laMenur 
Aflx^ al terns ancienur.” ^ 
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If such adventures were ancient in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, what must have been their real antiquity? 
4. Denis Pyramus^ the contemporary of Marie, confirms her 
testimony, calls the Breton lays very old, and asserts that much 
of her popularity was owing to her judicious translations from 
that language into the Norman. ^ 5. But, iiilhe twelfth century, 
there are more allusions to Breton originals than even in the 
thirteenth, and what is more remarkable, they are still called 
ancient. Thus Chrestien de Troyes informs us, that he de- 
rived from them the materials of his Chevalier au Lion ; and 
like Marie, he passes a high eulogium on the ardour with 
w'hich that people composed songs in honour of celebrated men. 
I'he subjects or his other works must have been derived from the 
same source ; for they are in an equal degree conversant with 
the personages of Welsh and Armorican romance. 6. Again, 
early in the twelfth chntury, Geoffrey of Monmouth translated 
into Latin the Armorican story of BruU which the Archdeacon of 
Oxford had brought from Brittany. The objection which, half a 
century ago, was urged against Geoffrey — that he did not trans- 
late at all, but that he composed a new work — is no longer 
tenable, and after tlie triumphant vindication of his fidelity by 
modern critics, will no longer be made to insult the common 
sense of mankind. 7. In the same age, Foulques of Marseilles, 
Alexander de Bernay, the author of the French Geste of King 
Horn, and a score besides, allude not only to the abundance, but 
to the antiquity, of the Breton lays. 

It is manifest, then, that from the twelfth century downwards, 
the Bretons had a great number of poems much admired by the 
Normans, the Enghsh and the French, and much venerated for 
their antiquity. And now for the connexion between the authors 
and the ancient bards of Gaul. Of these bards, as we have 
already seen, there is continual mention from the first century 
before Christ to the sixth century after him. Previous to this 
latter period, their compositions are called Carmina; but 
thenceforward we read no more of bards ; and poetic composi- 
tions are called by fi new name — leudi or liedi, which has 
always been rendered lays. Fortunatus of Poitiers is the first 
writer that employs these words in reference to the barbaric 
poems, and at the same time he tells us, that they were sung to 
music ; harbaros leudos harpa relidebaU But, it may be said, 
barbaros does not here apply to the Bretons in particular ; it is 
a generic term as applicable to the Germans ^s to them. This is 
Unie; but the following distich is explicit enough; — 

Romanusque lyr4, plaudat tibi barbarus harpd, 

Gi^cus achiliaca, chrotta Britanna sonat." * 
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This chrotta or rota was similar to the harp : it had five 
strings. As the same lay was sometimes termed lai de rota^ at 
others lai de harp^ we may infer, that both instruments were 
, indifferently used. Sometimes the players were called ntharoedi, 
at other joculatores^ which was soon corrupted into jugla- 
tores and jongleurs. I'hey are frequently so named in the 
Capitularia Reg am Fran cor uml in the Acta Conciliortim Brovin^ 
cialium, in the works of historians, in the epistles and acts of 
saints. That the authors of the Breton lays, the jongleurs, were, 
though differing in denomination, precisely the same as the 
ancient bards, is manifest. The bards, says Possidonius, accom- 
panied the warrior of Gaul to the field of battle, and sang his 
exploits; so did the jongleurs — witness the victory of Charles the 
Bold (868), over Count Gerard; that of William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, at Hastings (1066), where Taillefer so lustily chaunted ; 
and the assault against Chatellon (1096), by Burgundian con- 
federates. The bards, says Possidonius, were maintained at the 
expense of the great, whose ancestral deeds they celebrated; 
so were the jongleurs, — witness the court of Charlemagne, that 
of Ludovic his son, that of Richard I, Duke of Normandy, that 
of the Conqueror, and of all his immediate successors. Again, 
according to the same Possidonius, the praises bestowed by the 
bards were often outrageous, and he adduces Luernius as an 
example ; so, according to the annalist Rigord, who lived under 
Philip Augustus, were those of the jongleurs. The bards sang 
in the assemblies of the people; so did the jongleurs. The 
bards sometimes wandered from palace to palace, from monastery 
to monastery, from house to house ; so did tlie jongleurs. The 
person of the bard was sacred ; so was that of the jongleur or 
minstrel. In Wales and Armorica, the bards formed an organized 
corporation — witness the Laws of Howel Dha, a.d. 900. That 
the jongleurs were members of a similar confederation, is evident 
from the ordonnances of the French kings in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Such are a few of the points of resemblance between the 
ancient bards of Gaul, and the jongleuri of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. They are sufficient to establish the proposition, that 
the latter are the legitimate descendants of the former, and that 
from Caesar to our Henry III, the tuneful art in the western 
provinces of France witnessed no interruption. Connect this fact 
with the other, that Brittany was the immediate (perhaps not the 
Oi’iginal) source of JtJonnan poetic literature, or at least of that 
important branch of it the romantic, and we have the key to 
both the origin and progress of metrical romance in the west of 
Europe. Let us mow more particularly investigate the nature 
of that romance. 
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Brittany has been called the cradle of romantic fiction. The 
assertion is somewhat loose. How much of its traditionary law 
was derived from other countries — from England for example? 
One of the two regions must have been indebted to the other; 
for, as we have before observed, the personages, the events, the 
allusions, are common to both. It is Arthur and his knights, 
Morgan and her attendant fairies, Merlin and his wonders, that 
occur in both. Now, as this ancient lore was originally applica- 
ble to Wales, and the British principalities in other parts of the 
island, in a degree that may be denominated peculiar; and as a 
great multitude of settlers arrived from Britain in Armorica during 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the rational inference is, that the 
obligation was conferred by the island on the province. But, in 
both, events and characters essentially historic, were equally cor- 
rupted, Thus, in regard to King Arthur : the Welsh triadists 
describe him as a hefo, a patriot, a just monarch; but they do 
not invest him with supernatural qualities of any kind, '^lliey 
were nearly contemporary w^ith him, and time had not cast her 
magnifying veil over him and his actions. But when Nennius 
wrote, fable had wonderfully advanced : then Merlin, born in- 
deed of woman but not by man, with his two portentous serpents 
and his magic fortress, was hailed as a true prophet : then Arthur 
was the favourite and ally of supernatural powers. Such, in 
three §hort centuries, had been the progress of fable ! In three 
more it was prodigious ; witness the Brut of Geoffrey and that 
of Wace. The latter ecclesiastic, credulous as he undoubtedly is, 
was not insensible to the corruptions which the Welsh and Ar- 
moricaii bards had introduced into the vernacular song : — 

“ Taut ont li conteor conte, 

£t li fableor tant fable, 

For lor conte embeleter 
Ke tot ont fait fables sembler." 

Again : 

“ Fist roy Artttr la Ronde table 
Dont li Breton dient mainte fable." 

Chrestien de Troyes ascribes these corruptions to the vaga- 
bonds who wandered frobi place to^ place to earn a subsistence 
by singing and playing. There can be no doubt that there is 
great truth in the charge. The jongleurs — hence our word 
jugglers — soon learned the arts of buffoonery, legerdemain, 
and rendered what had once been a noble .profession, vile. But 
because poets, and even historians, perverted events are we to 
conclude that no such events ever happened ? The^re was onoc 
a Cyrus, though eastern* romance has strangely altered his dia* 
racter. There was once an Alexander, though even g;^ter 
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liberties have been taken with his memory. There was once an 
Odin, though the superstition of ages has elevated Iiim from a 
mortal to a divinity. There was once an Arthur and a Charle- 
magne, though the same creative power has invested them with 
attributes, or at least ascribed to them actions, above the capacity 
of man. When sudh preposterous claims are asserted in favour 
of any historical character, we are provoked to reject, not merely 
them, but the very existence of the personage. They injure his 
fame. Such, in reference to Arthur for instance, was the com- 
plaint of the Malmesbury librarian, one of the most judicious of 
our early historians. The fate of the British monarch, he well 
observes, is deserving of something better than a fabulous com- 
memoration. The same charge is brouglit against the bards 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who asserts that they invented many 
of the prophecies ascribed to Merlin, and that the style of these 
prophecies demonstrated the imposition. There is indeed reason 
to infer, that almost every new writer added something to the 
heap of fable. 

But the distortion of historic facts does not constitute the sole, 
or even the chief, characteristic of Norman poetry. It has a 
mythology, in some respects kindred with others, but in many 
distinct from all. It has its giants, fairies, dragons, serpents, 
enchanted palaces, and other marvels, which have for ages 
entered into the composition of our romances of chivalry. 
Whence was this mythology derived ? From the Arabs, through 
the medium of Spain, says Warburton. From the east, through 
the channel of Scandinavia, says Percy. F rom the east, through 
both channels, viz. Spain and northern Europe, says Warton. 
From no foreign country at all, says Huet, who stoutly main- 
tains that they are indigenous in the Celtic "^oil. None of 
these hypotheses is strictly just ; but we are certain that though 
the last IS too exclusive, it is by far the nearest to the trudi. 
Ill regard to the alleged transmission of one fiction from the 
' east, the peri of that part of the world is not the fairy of Euro- 
pean superstition: in the former case, there is one gender 
only for that imaginary being ; in the other, there is the dis- 
tinction of sex. The northern fairy, Indeed, has some resem- 
blance to the Celtic one; but the Norman writers acknowledge 
that they did not introduce the belief into Brittany ; that, on the 
contrary, they derived the, belief from it. That province, there- 
fore, was not indebted to the north of Europe for this branch 

D^^rstitioti. la fact it could not be : for the belief existed 
in ^ul for back at least as the first centuty of the Christian 
Wu What were dip priestesses * whom Pomponius Mela 
in the Isle l^t so many fairies ? They held, 
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says the author, the dominion of the winds and waves ; they 
could assume any shape ; they could heal any disease ; and the 
future was unveiled to them. He is confirmed W Strabo, who 
represents them as equally wonderful in popmar estimation. 
Now these are the very fairies of the twelfth century, — those 
whom Geoffrey oP Monmouth, in confornfity with Wel^ tradi- 
tion, places in the Fortunate or Apple Islands. To these islands, 
the seat of these beings, was Arthur, after the battle of C^mblan, 
conveyed, by the most excellent of pilots, Barinth ; there he was 
hospitably received by Morgan and her eight sisters ; and from 
them, if tradition be true, he will one day return to resume the 
sceptre of Britain. We have said in conformity witlr JVelsk 
tradition; for the Bretons have a different locality for the abode 
of the nine sisters ; or at least they have, in their own territory, 
another which these fabulous personages honoured by their 
presence. It is the rdhowiied forest of Brecheliant, near Quintin, 
that superstition, during so many ages, regarded as sacred to 
them- In the twelfth, and even the thirteenth century, they 
were believed to be often visible within those magic precincts, 
and to perform the same wonders as of yore. That forest is 
the favourite scene of chivalric adventures. To it Chrestien de 
Troyes conducts his most renowned knights ; he brings them 
into contact with its monsters, and with the wild man their 
ruler; he makes them subdue Tions, leopards, serpents, and 
what is more, the force of magic. And there is a fountain in 
the locality, no less celebrated than the other wonders. The 
paladin of Chrestien approaches it, perceives the golden basin 
tied to the oak which overshadows it, draws with that basin the 
water from the fountain, witnesses the sudden terrific storm 
caused by the action, and is summoned to encounter the most 
alarming of dangers : he has provoked the mysterious knight, 
whom he must combat, and who is thought impervious to mortal 
arms. This description by Chrestien has a parallel in our otvn 
romance, — a romance, hqw^ever, translated, or rather imitated^ 
from his Me^ire Iwahi, It it entitled Iwain and Gawain^ and 
is in the w<dl-knowm collection of Ritson. Both in Cbi^tien 
and Ritson, the w^le description is exceedingly imagiiiaat)i[%H^ 
far more so fhan ahy thing of modeni invenuon, from Spei^r 
to Byron inclisdive. ' 

Were, tha. inaui#tiwe reader may^aak, such wonders credit^ 
by any people the most vulgi^ CQudidoij ? 

the everlasting Concomitant of ignorance, spread oprer 

the great bulk of m^piikmd, did echtoted, dkl^tiie #)r 

instance, feel her poi^r ? Let’the be^^Cred hy 

oelebcat^ ecclesiasticH^Waoe. dag^ i]^,jroiild 

voi<. iv. — NO. vti. 
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scarcely be credited that he undertook a journey to the forest of 
Brecheliant expressly for the purpose of seeing with his own 
eyes the wonders it was said to contain ; — the well, the stone, the 
basin, the mystic knight, the fairies, and the wild man who held 
the most ferocious beasts tame and gentle as lambs. Yet that 
such was the fact is ‘certain from his own confession. In his 
account of William the Conoueror, he digresses and relates the 
execution of his purpose. He went to see marvels ; he arrived 
at the forest, examined the ground, and was for some time much 
excited by anticipation; but, though his desire was to discover 
marvels, he found none ; and in sheer vexation, he adds that he 
returned as great a fool as he went : 

“ La allai jo merveille quere, 

Vis la foret a vis la tere. 

Merveille quis, mes nes trouvai, 

Fol m*en revins, fol y allai.'* * 

The legends concerning this place must have been very gene- 
rally believed, or Wace would never have journeyed so far for such 
an object. Hue de Mery, author of H^ 'Voiirney of Antichrist^ 
was not so honest as this churchman, or perhaps he was more of 
a wag. He asserts that he visited the wondrous forest ; that he 
saw the chapel, the stone, the basin, the well : that he drew the 
water, sustained the tempest^^and the onset of the mysterious 
knight; in short, he averred that the ancient tradition was the 
truest thing in the world. To the same wonders allusion is made 
by Walter of Metz, who dwells at lei^th on the forest of Breche- 
liant, where, as he relates, Merlin perished through the malig- 
nity of the nine fairies. We must, however, observe that these 
ladies were not always, nor even generally so vindictive. On the 
contrary, they were remarkably distinguished for benevofehce, 
though it was sometimes capriciously exhibited. They frequently 
embroidered garments for some favourite noble ; often they fur- 
nished him with steed and arms ; and, occasionally, they carried 
their attachment so far as to become the wives the great 
barons. . Many families boasted of their descent from such 
marriages. . • 

The mythology; contained in the works of the Norman trou- 
and by consequence in the Breton originals, does not 
appear to have been oerited in any great degree from the north 
of Europe, or Asia, or any other region ; much of it was unques- 
tionably fo^genous to, the Celtic race. If introduced into ^ul, 
for ihstanc^ ^ibe peMpA must have been prior to tfll historic 
records.^^ Btit ccanihnnfoa^n between distant and savage 
nations so easy and elaborate systems of mytho- 
lo^ could b# conve^^ TOtti mountains of J^ersia td those of 
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Wales ? Far more rational is the inference that the traditionary 
lore in question is a relic of the Celtic faith, and received long 
before Christianity was vouchsafed to the world. Probably afl 
the nations of that race, and all the branches of the Cimbri, 
from whence the Cells undoubtedly sprung, had some common 
system which the endless migrations of so many people have dif- 
fused throughout Europe, but the vestiges of which are more 
conspicuous in some countries than in others, owing to the greater 
degree of tranquillity, so far, at least, as regards foreign assail- 
ants, possessed by the inhabitants. The Scandinavian, the 
Basque, the Scottish Highlander, the Welshman, the Breton, 
have suffered little from external aggression ; they have not been 
compelled to forsake their native mountains and forests by resist- 
less armies of invaders. Among such people, therefore, tradi- 
tionary lore has subsisted in greater purity from the most ancient 
times to the present. Not that it has wholly escaped corrup- 
tion. If we take into consideration one prominent branch of 
it, that of its imaginary deities, the introduction of Christianity 
must necessarily have made a great change in general opinion, 
respecting not merely the powers but the existence of these dei- 
ties. But we must not forget that the influence of the new faith 
was by no means uniform. Wliere the apostles and their imme- 
diate disciples personally laboured, where miracles were openly 
wrought, where a high degree of civilization existed, its triumphs 
were* more speedy and more splendid. But in places far removed 
from the sphere of their labours, whore no such wonders were 
exhibited; in times remote from those which they illustrated; 
and in regions where civilization was unknown, the result was 
very diflerent. As a living writer well observes, in such regions 
as these, “ so gradual were the successes of the triumphant faith 
over this particular branch of the ancient creed, that, although 
the memory of Thunaer, and Wodan, and Saxnote, is scaredy 
distinguishable among the documents of several centuries; a con- 
tinued belief in the agency of their subordinate associates still 
maintains its sway over every sequestered district of ndrthern 
Europe,^' There certainly are districts, even in England^ where 
a lurking suspicion is entertained that, beyond the sound of the 
church bells, the fairy has his time-honoured abode. The same 
opinion was held in* the days of Chaucer ; for, though he inti- 
mates that owing to the prayers of hpJy friars tliese beings were 
no longer to be found, this must be received his individual 
opinion, nqt as the (minion of the age.* HoW, indeed^i coidd 
there be any doubt of it amon^ the people at large, when libe 
chiefs, the elders, the wise, stilt dmg *0 what they had rec^vpd 
from their sires? The trujth MlSiait'in most of the European 
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countries, especially in the northern, the genius of paganism 
continued long to striiggle with the spirit of Cliristianity. Nor, 
when all reverence for the old divinities was extinct, was the 
influence of idolatry wholly expelled. The forest, the mountain, 
the domestic hearth, the running stream, were still peopled by 
subordinate beings, \^iose power, though local, was dreaded, 
and whose favour was propitiated by superstitious rites. This 
was strikingly the case in reference to the fairies of popular 
belief; and it is curious to trace the gradation by which their 
ancient influence was so far diminished as no longer to exercise 
any visible eflbct on the conduct of the vulgar. In tlic age of 
conversion, they are represented as malignantly and danger- 
ously hostile to the professors of tlie new creed : there was 
necessarily a struggle between the two empires of Satan and of 
Christ. In another century the new faith had so far triumphed, 
that supernfvtural beings were compelled to Eidmit its superiority. 
Another age, and the acknowledgment was made without reluct- 
ance. It was now discovered that the splendour which surrounded 
them, and the happiness they appeared to enjoy, w^as mere 
glamour, an unreal mockery. So lar were they from being the 
objects of envy, that they longed for the privileges of men ; they 
strove to procure for tlieir children the blessings of baptism ; and 
they were heard to express a hope that, after the revolution of 
ages, the good among them should be restored to the favour of 
heaven. If the privileges of humanity were thus superior to 
their own, we cannot be surprised that they endeavoured to pro- 
cure them ; that, when the females were brought into connexion 
with the males of our own species, they stipulated for their off- 
spring the usual rites of the church. In illustration of this 
whimsical subject, we have many anecdotes in writers of the 
middle^ages. Thus Torfoeus, who is firmly of opinion that 
they are creatures of God, consisting, like ourselves, of a body 
and an immortal soul ; that they are of different sexes, capable 
of producing children, and subject to all human afflictions, as 
sleeping and waking, laughing and crying, poverty and wealth ; 
that they have cattle, and otlier property ; tha^, like mortals, they 
are liable to death,'* relates one too delectable to be passed over. 
A fairy of "Iceland bore a child to a native, and soon after it was 
born, she herself carried it to the door of the church, and pre- 
sented with it a golden cup an offering. Gervase, of Tilbury, 
is equally positive of the intercourse in question; he even favours 
us with the laws for its regulation. He tells us, too, of a poor 
wonnan who, while one day occupied washing in the river, was 
drawn beneath its bed, oonvayea into a fairy palace, and made 
to nurse a ch ild doriiig nine. long years. Wbe^er ths diild was 
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the offspring of such a connexion, we do not remember ; but that 
connexion was so common that Sir David Lindsay gives us the 
cognizance of the offspring ; a leopard^ which, sprung from a lion 
and a pard, might well betoken a combination equally strange. 
Normandy and Ilrittany were not behind other countries in uie 
reception of this belief. We have alluded to the boast of several 
families that they were descended from some one of the nine 
ladies who inhabited the forest of Brecheliant. Bran tome gives 
us a more delectable instance than even Torfoeus, of the readi- 
ness with which they submitted to mortal love. The fairy, 
Melesina, he gravely informs us, was certainly married to the 
renowned Guy de Lusignan, Count of Poitou ; and during the 
many years they lived together, she bore him as many children. 
Never was there a more faithful or a more affectionate partner ; 
never was there a happier marriage. She built for him a mag- 
nificent castle, and Joaded him with riches. But to all human 
joy there is a limit. Such connexions were always dependant 
on some odd condition, and the one which had been exacted by 
Melesina was that her husband should never intrude upon her 
privacy when she wished to be alone. One day, while she was 
in the bath, he was so disobedient as to peep at her. The charm 
was broken ; the fair lady, being changed into a hideous dragon, 
flew away with yells. But, though she visibly disappeared, affec- 
tion still caused her to hover about the castle of Lusignan, 
and the night before its destruction, her wailing was distinctly 
heard round its lofty turrets. 

Much of what has been said respecting the antiquity and the 
universality of fairy lore, would be equally applicable to the chi- 
valric. How came it to be so ancient, so universal ? Doubtless 
because it was derived from some origin common to all the 
nations of the same stock, and referable to a period lost in the 
night of time. There are, indeed, in the legendary stories of 
those nations, resemblances which might be referred to a com- 
mon source. Such, as Mr. Southey observes, is the stealing of 
the veils, which the German Musacus, has given us as a popular 
tale in his own coujitry, which appears in the supplement to the 
Arabian Nights^ and which Ali Bey, the Spaniard, found to be 
a received superstition at Fez. Such, too, in the Wdsh Tali- 
essin, is the pursuit of Gevion the Little by Ceridwen, and 
which is so like the Arabian storv of the Second Calendar," that 
either the one must have been aerived from the other, or both 
must have descended from some coifinJon though unknown 
source. Such, thirdly, is the descent of Alexander the Great 
into the sea, in a vessel of glass, in Spanish, Teutonic, wd Cym- 
ric ronjance. — On this soojept lio judicious reader will have 
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much difficulty in drawing his inference. It is monstrous to 
suppose that, at an early period of society, when national inter- 
course was almost impossible, and when foreign languages were 
unknown, tlie Welsh, for instance, could have been so intimate 
with the Persians and Arabians, Jis to adopt their very supersti- 
tions. Neither can w« be told that these fables travelled west- 
wards until they reached the extremity of Europe. There is no 
evidence of such a progress; there are no intermediate links of 
the chain. We do not indeed assert that no instances of such a 
transit can be established ; on the contrary, we believe that there 
are many. But these were not brought to our shores before pil- 
grims, Jews, or crusaders, served as the channel of conveyance ; 
and this must have been many ages subsequent to the period 
when most of our renowned legends were in the mouths of the 
vulgar. The safest conclusion is, that while, after the eighth 
century at least, both Jews and pilgrims, eboth Arabians and 
Christians, were instrumental in the introduction of many 
legends, the majority, perhaps, were here before the birth of 
Christ. In this as in many other points of vulgar faith, “ it is 
impossible not to perceive the fragments of a belief brought 
from some*earlier seat of empire, which could neither have been 
imported into Wales and western Europe by a new dynasty of 
kings, nor communicated by a band of roving minstrels.” 

Before we quit this branch of our subject, we may advert to 
a charge very frequently made by Protestant writers against the 
Catholic Church. She is reproached with boundless ignorance, 
with childish credulity, because, during the middle ages, nmny 
of her ecclesiastics, many of her writers, professed a belief in 
the leading points of vulgar superstition. There is in such a 
charge something as unphilosophical as it is unjust and uncandid. 
Has the Church ever professed to change, in all" things, the 
nature of man ? Has she ever boasted of a recipe for defending 
him against every species of error ? Has she^ver engaged to do 
that which God himself has left undone — to elevate poor human 
nature above the reach of ignorance or mistake ? Has she ever 
laid claim to an omnipotent sway over the world of intellect ? 
Oinni|)Otent indeed it must have been, 'had she been able 
to jpfreserve the mllid b£ man, in all ages, from the influence of 
credoHty. Her^ province is a somewhat different one — the im- 
provement of the ' Ar^ the writers who make the charge, 

sensible of the tremendous effect with which it may be retorted 
on them ? Have nb Protestant withers, eminent as Gervase, or 
Brantome, pemessed equal share of credulity, and at a period 
tentied peculiarly enlightened — v^ unlike that of the benighted 
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times of old ? Let us hear Martin Luther, the monarch of the 
body : — 

In many countries,*' says this extrordinary man, there are places 
which fairies and devils bodily inhabit. Prussia has many of them : 
and not far from Lucerne in Switzerland, on the summit of a high 
mountain, tlmre is a pool called * Pilate’s Pond,# where the devil exhibits 
himself in a terrible manner. Nay, in my own country (Saxony) 
there is just such a pool. If you throw a stone into it, a terrible 
storm arises, and makes the surrounding districts tremble. It is the 
prison of many devils.” 

This is quite as notable as the Gothic, or perhaps we should 
say Celtic, legend, relating to the magic well in the forest of 
Brecheliant. Probably the reader may be surprised to bear 
such opinions from such a man. Will he be less so, when he 
learns, that not even old Torfoeus was more firn^ly of opinion 
than he was, that .ichildren under six weeks were frequently 
stolen by the fairies, and real fairies substituted for them 7 Nay, 
Luther vouches for the fact from his own experience. 

“ Eight years ago, I myself, when at Dessau, touched one of those 
changelings, which had no parents, and was the devil’s own brat. It 
was twelve years old, and was in every thing like an ordinarj'^ child. 
It did nothing but eat ; it consumed as much as four ploughmen or 
thrashers ; and it had the usual evacuations. When any one touched 
it, it cried out as if it were possessed. If any misfortune happened, 
it rejoiced and laughed outright ; but when* everything went on pros- 
perously, it continually mourned. I said to the prince of Anhalt, 
‘Were I the sovereign here, I would, at all risks, throw this little 
wretch into the Moldau.* But he and the Elector of Sa^osiy were not 
of my opinion. I then advised them to pray in all the churches, that 
the demon might be removed. They did so for a whole year, when 
the changeling died.’* 

Such is Luther’s own account of the marvel. Being asked by 
one of his friends, the reason of his advice, he replied : Because, 
in my opinion, such changelings are mere creatures of 
without a soul : the devil is very capable of such creations.” 

Again : — 

“ Near HalbertadtJ in Saxony, there was amaa^ho had a 
It was so voracious at the breast, that it would UQt oalgr its re- 
puted mother, but half-a-dozen women besides, aud it deveuim ev^ry 
thing else that was offered to it. The inau waa advised to go on pilgrim- 
age with this brat to the slurine of the Virpn, and watch it there. 
Away he went with the youns imp, in a basket strung at his back; 
and on his wag, as he was. passmg. over a bndge, he distinctly heard a 


* *fhe SaaEQD #ord for changeling. 
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voice cry out, ^Kilcroff! Kilcroff V The little devil pricked up his 
ears, and, though it had never before spoken, it shouted out, * Oh ! 
oh I ohr The river demon then cried, ‘Whither art thou going?’ 

‘ To Hockelstadt, to be rocked at the shrine of the Blessed Mother I’ 
The peasant, jnueh terrified at this prodigy, threw both the basket and 
child into the river, and away flew both imps, crying, ‘ Oh ! oh I oh I’ ” 

How consonant all this with superstitions once prevalent in 
our own country, and not yet wholly extinct ! But we have not 
yet done with Martin Luther, “ One Good Friday the devil 
carried bodily away three men, wdio had devoted themselves to 
him.” This anecdote was founded on the then popular notion of 
compacts between the devil and mortals for a certain period. 
The devil was always a most important personage in the stories 
of the reformer. “ At Luther’s table, one day,” says a bio- 
grapher, or rather a collector of his sayings, “ a story was told 
of a horseman, who was riding along with others, and who, 
pricking the animal with his spurs, cried out, ‘ The devil take 
the hindmost.’ Now, it so happened, that he was leading an- 
other horse by the bridle, and this he never saw again ; for sure 
enough Satan did take it,” The reflection which Luther made 
on this story was perfectly characteristic : Let us beware of 
calling on the devil to appear ; he is always ready to come with- 
out calling : the air around us is full of devils.” 

Such are a few instances of the reformer’s boundless credulity ; 
and whoever wishes to s& more, need only look into the huge folios 
published by his disciples soon after his death. Is there anything 
in the most obscure monastic writer of the middle ages to exceed 
them ? “ Oh !” some reader may reply, “ but die age of Luther was 
a dark age ; his mind, vigorous as it was, was unable to shake off 
the absurd creed of his childhood !” If this were to be admitted, 
it would not argue much for his intellectual supremacy, nor, 
consequently, for the truth of the novel doctrines he propounded. 
But let us select a modern instance, — one of our days, and as 
eminent in his way as the Wittemberg doctor,— John Wesley, 
who was certainly a man of both learning and acuteness. Now, 
we do not hesitate to make the unqualified assertion, that the 
writings of this man abound with more proofs of credulity — 
credulity as childish as it is inexplicable — than are to be found 
in any Jialf-score of the most barbarous writers of the middle 
ages. Let those whp condder this assertion too sweeping, wade, 
as we have done, through t}i|it strangest of all productions, his 
Jowmah and its justice will be readily acknowledged. 

From these general observatioi^ on the origm and nature 
of Breton and Norman poetry, we may now descend to a 
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more particular consideration of the Norman and Anglo-Norman 
muse. 

The mere fact, that all our knowledge of Breton literature is 
derived through the channel of the Anglo-Norman, and that so 
many works in the latter are extant, would be sufficient to attest 
tlie partiality of our ancestors for metrical# romance. But for 
this conclusion we have more than inference ; we have positive 
testimony. Chardry, a celebrated poet of the twelfth century, 
complains, in his Life and Miracles of St. Edward^ that, for the 
exploits of Roland and the twelve peers, they neglected all sub- 
jects of religion, and all of edification : indeed, such was their 
passion for the amusement, that to gratify it they frequently 
neglected the necessary duties of life. Nor will this statement 
appear extraordinary, when we consider their attachment to the 
tuneful art long before tiiey left the icy regions of the north. 
They had no feast without ^the bard: many of the warriors were 
bards ; and in the ancient sagas, we perpetually read of the same 
individual being as expert in the song as in the use of the sword. 
Some of their compositions have been traced to a remote anti- 
quity, — centuries before Ragar Lodbrog sang his own exploits. 
Among the Saxons, who were of the same stock as the^ Scandin- 
avians, a similar custom prevailed. In his account of the elder 
Cacdman, Bede gives us a pleasing description of the manner in 
which our ancestors played and sung: “While in the secular 
habit, until a mature age, he learned nothing of the art: indeed 
he had no taste for it. Sometimes, at a festive entertainment, 
when the harp was brought, and all present were expected to 
shig in their lurns^ he arose, left the table, and returned home.” 
Playing, and composing, and singing, therefore, — all at the same 
time, — were no accomplishment, but an ordinary attainment. 
But it was more common, perhaps, in Scandinavia. When 
Rollo disembarked his wild ruffians in Neustria, many of them 
were acquainted with it. When many are striving for the same 
haven, a few will always excel the rest ; and as the Gauls had 
their professional bards, so the northmen had their scalds, whose 
peculiar duty it was to celebrate the exploits of the great at every 
feast. With recollecT;ions thus ardent, with habits thus fonned, 
the strangers lost no time in cultivating the good-will of the 
Bretons, the most celebrated people in France for ancient songs. 
Hence, community of feeling paved the way for a better under- 
standing than would otherwW have existed, and assuredly 
excited in both a much stronger attachment to their ancient 
amusement. Even necessity contriliuted to •the same end. From 
the time of Charles the Simply Brittany was an arridre fief of 
Normandy : its great vassals were dependent, not on the French 
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king, but on the Duke of Normandy ; and it was under Norman 
banners that they advanced to battle. Thus, Alan Duke of 
Brittany accompanied his feudal superior, Duke William the 
Bastard, to the conquest of England, and in reward of his ser- 
vices, received above four hundred knight-fees in different 
counties. As, therefore, the knights of the two provinces met 
together with their vassals, were employed in the same service, 
frequently resided in the same fortress, and were still more 
frequent visitors at the same festive board, we may easily account 
for the knowledge which the Normans obtained of the traditions 
and poetry of their southern neighbours. This knowledge was 
the result of constant intercourse ; it was the growth of genera- 
tions ; and its universality cannot surprise us. . 

In his elaborate researches into the ancient poetic literature of 
Normandy, the Abbe de la Rue distinguishes it into three 
classes : 1. Chansons de gestes, or^etMcal romances, sung to 
musical instruments, whether the subjects were historic or 
fabulous; 2. Dramas; 3. Lighter and more fugitive pieces. Of 
the two last, as they do not enter into our present design, we 
shall say nothing. Confining our attention to the first, these 
chansons, de gestes were unquestionably the leudi or lays of 
which Fortunatus wrote, which Charlemagne was fond of tran- 
scribing, and which Alfred committed to memory. The author 
of these musical poetic inspirations was a trouvdre ; if he sang it, 
and at the same time played on the harp, rota, or violin, he was 
also 2 L jongleur. Originally the two arts, viz. those of poetry and 
music, were generally combined in the same individual ; but we 
soon read of their separation : some poets could not play or sing, 
and therefore were called trouveres only ; while others could not 
compose, and therefore were called jongleurs only. “ But,” 
the reader may enquire, how could pieces conflsting of above 
twenty thousand verses, be sung at one festive entertainment ?” 
Certainly no one jongleur, and no one day, would seem equal to 
a tithe of the undertaking. Every long metrical romance was 
divided by breaks, and sung by several jongleurs in succession, 
on as many successive days. We find seventeen of these breaks 
in the romui^ce of Sir Percival^ and twenw in that of Garin. 
They must have been designed for the relief of both singers and 
hearers ; for they end where the mind may pause, and where the 
fable may be renewed without injury to the connexion of events. 
Sometimes the same was alternately in prose and verse, 

the former to be reoi^ roere^, the latter to be sung. Doubt- 
liess the reason for this innovation was the extreme difficulty of 
procuring a succession of singers and players : any educated 
man could recite; jbht other accomplishment deiqanded, in 
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addition, peculiar natural gifts, and involved many years of 
application. So rare, indeed, was the union of the two arts ; so 
seldom was the same individual able to compose, sing, and play, 
that frequently the whole of a piece, though metrical, was 
merely read. The next transition from metrical to prose 
romances, wliich began to abound towards th« close of the twelfth 
century, was the necessary result of this innovation. But so 
long as good singers and good musicians could be obtained, a 
decided preference was shown to the metrical. In process of 
time, such men were seldom trouveres : they were either 
amateurs among the highborn, who in the domestic circle con- 
tended for the applause of their equals ; or they were profes- 
sional musicians, who, for hire, displayed their skill to a more 
public audience. There are, indeed, instances on record, and 
those not few, where nobles disguised themselves as professional 
jongleurs, and ventured on the most public occasions to contend 
for applause. If there be any faith in history, even kings have 
done this. With knights, the custom was so frequent, as to 
create little surprise, because without some knowledge of the 
sister arts, no chivalric education was, at one period, complete. 
When Ela, Countess of Salisbury, had lost her kindred in Eng- 
land, her guardians were fearful lest Richard sliould force her to 
contract a marriage hostile to her interests or their own views, 
and tlicy secretly transferred her to a fortress in Normandy, 
where she was guarded with the most jealous care. Richard, 
who intended her for his bastard brother, William Longsword, 
was curious to discover her retreat. He employed a knight, 
William Talbot, an ancestor of the noble family of that name, to 
wander from castle to castle in search of her. The latter, 
assuming the minstrel’s garb, did at length discover her retreat, 
and as a minstrd was permitted to see and amuse her. He had 
little difficulty in prevailing on her to exchange a prison for her 
native castle ; and her hand, and wide domains, came into pos- 
session of Longsword, who was thenceforth styled Earl of 
Salisbury. 

As early as the twehth, if not the eleventh century, the pro- 
fessional jongleurs were numerous ; in the tliirteenth and four- 
teenth they swarmed. They were to be found in every court, 
in the household of every great baron,* at every public festival. 
By their patrons, they were often sent to amuse their neighbours, 
especially the corporate municipalities and religious confrater- 
nities. In the thirteenth, at an ei^tertainrhent in the monastery 
of St. Austin qf Canterbury, many jongleurs in succession 
amused the guests of the hospitable Abbot ; in the year 1388, at 
the priory of St* Swithin in Winchester, thj ex^oits of King 
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David were followed by those of the Giant Colbrun, and these 
in their turn by the triumphs of Saint Emma. these 

religious festivals, corresponding pieces were offen composed. 
The conception, the birth, and passion of the Saviour, the 
leading events of the Old and New Testament, were then thought 
more congenial to the taste of ecclesiastics, than the adventures of 
the twelve peers, or the knights of King Arthur’s court. They 
were certainly more in unison with the devotional feelings of the 
age. Frequently they owed their existence to a self-inflicted 
penance on the part of the trouv^res. He who, in the height 
of his faculties, had sacrificed to the popular taste, by singing the 
pieces of Roland or Tristram, of Turpin or Lancelot, and by 
describing with too much freedom the progress of licentious 
passion, was anxious, as mature years stole upon him, to make 
some compensation for the offence, by tuning his harp to 
sacred themes. In the prologue to seveftil pieces, this intention 
is expressly avowed. In many of them, however, the cir- 
cumstances of chivalry are ludicrously associated witli those of 
Holy Writ. In one. La Cour de' Paradis^ God resolves to hold 
a court plenary at All Saints, and he deputes St. Simon and 
St. Jude to collect all his vassals, who were all the saints, mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, that have suffered for the truth. They 
assemble; and, as in the princely courts below, there must be 
jongleurs to sing and to play, and several are made to perform 
before the Deity. Let it not be supposed, that in this strange 
representation, the slightest irreverence was intended : the very 
contrary was the fact. If our ancestors were coarse in their de- 
scriptions, and unrefined in their taste, they were always right 
in feeling : those were the result of the age ; this, of the care 
which in all ages the Christian Church has taken to instruct her 
children. Still we must condemn such productions, the more so 
when we regard the culpable licence which was sometimes taken 
with the subject. The lives of saints, as may readily be ima- 
gined, formed a great part of the staple of such manufactures; 
but by way of embellishment, legends were added, which set 
probability at defiance. Mabillon, the b^st of judges, declares 
that in Brittany and Normandy, more liberties were taken with 
the acts of saints than in all the rest of France. Hence, in the 
estimation of the spber-minded, these compositions gradually 
fell. So it was with the authors, and still more with the singers 
and players. If origjinally the jongleurs were men of respecta- 
ijility,. accustomed to the b^t society, and polished in their 
manners, subsequently they wore a very different character ; in 
^t, they degenerated^^featly. They assumed a peculiar habit ; 
they shaved tte Cjotra of the head ; they painted th^ face, and 
adminatered, from a public scaffold, to the amusement of the 
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vulgar. Vagabond jongleurs, accompanied by women, went 
from fair to fair, and the morals of both were not the most 
edifying. Our expressive word ptygler^ the corruption of the 
French word, is enough to designate the itinerant musician of 
the fourteenth century. As a natural conseauence, the profes- 
sion was abandoned by the respectable, vnio found it more 
honourable to compo.w, than to perform^ — who ceased to be jon- 
gleurs, and were distinguished as trouveres. 

Vast as is the field of Anglo-Norman poetry, we must mention 
some of the writers who have given it celebrity ; but alas ! our 
limits are of necessity so narrow, that we can give of the few little 
more than a catalogue. 

Omitting Richard, Duke of Normandy (933), Thibaut^de 
Vernon, whose works have perished, and Taillefer, who fell at 
the battle of Hastings, tlie first poet worthy of our attention is 
tlie unknown author orthe Jovrney of Charlemagne to Constan- 
tinople and Jvrusalem. This poem was probably translated from 
the Latin, that is, in the ancient use of the word ; for the trans- 
lator always added as much of his own as he found in the original. 
There is, indeed, a Latin poem on this subject; and in it Charle- 
magne’s journey is the n‘sult of an invitation from the Greek 
Emperor, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, to relieve the holy 
city, then besieged by the Mahommedans. Tliis event is 
at least consistent with the opinions of the time, however it may 
be opposed to probability. But in the Norman poem, the Case 
is very different. Appearing one day before his queen, with his 
crown on head, and sword in hand, the French monarch en- 
quires, in a most vain-glorious spirit, whether any living sove- 
reign became either sword or crown as well as he. ‘‘ Emperor,” 
she quietly replies, “ you praise yourself too much.” But then 
she had the imprudence to compare him — and comparisons are 
proverbially odious — with the Greek Emperor, who, she averred, 
had greater majesty than ever he had. Piqued at the reply, 
Charlemagne swore that he would go to that city, and judge for 
himself. If she spoke untruly, he would punish her ; in either 
case, he would dethrone the Emperor as he had dethroned so 
many others. The author is a sad geographer. To reach 
Constantinople, he takes his hero into, Persia, arid next to Jeru- 
salem. There, the latter boasts to the Patriarch that he has 
conquered twelve sovereigns, and that he is going to conquer the 
thirteenth, viz. the Greek Emperor. But, we have no room for 
analysis, especially as the piece l#'^certainly npt ' written by an 
Anglo-Novr[\2LX\. 

Of our Henry I, whom the Abb5 de la Ru^ and M. de 
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Roquefort make tlie author of the DictJ^ d^Urhain^ we shall say 
only this,— though his poetical talents rest on a good foundation, 
we have reason to doubt the paternity of the poem. Nor shall 
we dwell on Philip de Than, the author of two moral pieces 
which have little iry:erest. Geoffroy, Abbot of St. Alban’s, is 
better known ; he is the repuled author of the first miracle play, 
that of St. Catherine^ performed for the edification of our ances- 
tors ; but of the drama no vestige exists. Another poet of the 
twelfth century, Turold, must not be so briefly dismissed, since 
he is the author of a poem, La Chanson de Roland^ which can 
be but little known to our readers. Of the author we have 
little. Both in Normandy and in England there were many 
Tilrolds, or Thorolds, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries : in 
the latter were some of that name, being prior to the invasion of 
duke William. It is, therefore, impossibly to say to which of the 
two countries he was indebted for his birth. We have iTO other 
guide than internal evidence to arrive at his jjeriod. Probably 
ne lived early in the twelfth century. 

The Chanson de Roland is one of the most ancient pieces in 
Norman French that treats of Charlemagne, Roland, and the 
rest of the twelve peers. It is wholly devoted to the expedition 
of that monarch into Spain, and especially to the disaster sus- 
tained by lum ih the gorges of the Pyrenees. Throughout it 
has a strange combination of Christian with Moorish customs. 
Its very opening exhibits King Marsilius at Sarragossa, sur- 
rounded by his barons and knights, and invoking, at once, 
Mahomet and Apollo. He asks, and well he may, advice 
how to act. All Spain, except the capital, has been subdued 
by ‘‘ Charles with the White Beard,” whom nothing can op- 
pose. One of his barons advises him to feign submission to the 
emperor, to promise tribute, to engage even to embrace the 
Christian faith, and to dispatch hostages as a guarantee for tlie 
performjtnce of the conditions. To be sure, as those conditions 
were never intended to be fulfilled, the hostrees would, in the 
end, lose their heads. “ But then,” observed the councillor, 
who strokM his beard with much complaViency, “ Was not any- 
thing better th^ ' flie loss of sweet Spain?” The advice was 
approved j . the heralds and hostages were sent to Charlemagne, 
who was then at Cordova. The- monarch received them in great 
state, looked at the presents, which were sufficient to load some 
of tuples, sirdked, his beard, reflected, and deferred his 
to the fellowing day. * Next morning he rose with the sun, 
beam inatin% then ai|d proceeded to his orchard, where, 
seating hints^fbe(|ie^w^ide^W pine, he summoned his 
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peers to deliberate with him. Roland advised him to place no trust 
in King Marsilius, who had so often betrayed them ; but it was 
at length resolved to accept the Pagan’s oflers ; and Ganelon of 
Metz — the falsest man alive” — was sent to signify the circum- 
stance to Marsilius. Ganelon, partly out of ^hatred to Roland, 
the emperor’s nephew, whom he wished to destroy, and partly 
through corruption, invented the most odious of all treasons — 
that Roland, on the approaching return of the Franks to Aix 
la Chapelle, should have the command of the rear, consisting 
of twenty thousand men only, and be assailed by twenty 
times the number of Saracens in the defiles of the Pyrenees, 
« Why,’’ said Marsilius to the traitor, “ should you, be eager 
to preserve the good will of Charles with the White Beard — 
of one who has passed his two hundreth year, and who is on 
the verge of the grave The iniquitous compact being made, 
Ganelon, laden with riches, returned to the camp of Charle- 
magne, who immediately commenced the march towards the 
Pyrenees. On his way, however, the emperor had to destroy a 
great African army which had come to the assistance of Mar- 
silius. Having accomplished this feat, he proceeded into the 
mountains with the main body; leaving, as Ganelon had sug- 
gested, Roland, Oliver, Turpin, and twenty thousand men, far 
in the rear. Scarcely was the bravest of all the twelve peers 
engaged in the defiles, than myriads of Saracens, in battle array, 
appeared behind them. “ Here are Pagans enough,” said Oliver 
to Roland, and they are coming to fight us. Sound your 
magic horn, Sir Duke, that white-bearded Charles may hear, 
ana return to aid us !” I will do no such cowardly thing T’ 
was the answer ; never shall sweet France lose its honour 
through me ; my noble sword, Durendal, shall do. its work, and 
not a Pagan shall be left alive !” Oliver pressed, but in vain. 
“ God’s mother forbid ! I tell you Durendal is ready, and all 
the Pagans shall die !” The Franks prepared for the impending 
battle: Roland harangued them, and so did the good Arch- 
bishop Turpin, who told them to be under no care about their 
souls, for if they diad in battle, of a surety they would be 
martyrs to the truth, and at once enter the mansions of heaven. 
Hearing his voice, the Franks alighted from their horses, and 
knelt while the prelate blessed them, and told them that the only 
penance he should require of them would be to strike manfully. 

The battle which ensued is gr£q)h^lly descrilbed by Turold, 
but with so much detail that we hkwti no space for extract. The 
exploits of the heroes on botl^ sides-:«^*sand ttey are partieiilai:ized 
— are celebrated; but the palm oi vtiloiir fey of course, Accorded 
to the soldiers of Christ. All twelvq Jfcers did miracles ; 
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RoUidd surpassed himself and Oliver almost matched him. Nor 
t»^as Turpin, churchman as he was, inferior to either ; with one 
Wow of This sword he clave hundreds in twain, from the head to 
saddle, thus dividing their bodies as dexterously as any 
anatomist could Ivive done, and in one tenth the time. “ Of a 
surety,” cried the Franks, our archbishop is a noble warrior, 
and tne cross is safe in his hands !” But what could a handful do 


against a host — one to ten at the very most ? The Christian ranks 
were at length so lamentably thinned, that Roland put his magic 
horn to his mouth, ‘‘ wliich could be beard thirty leagues and 
more,” and blew a noble blast. Charlemagne, who had not yet 
entirely left the mountains, heard it, and said, “ Truly, our men 
are fighting !” Ganelon, who rode with him, observed, “ If 
*any one else were to say this, I should call it a great lie The 
monarch suffered hiniself to be deludet^ and rode on. Again 
the horn sounded, slowly and painful. “ That is Roland’s 
horn!” ,said the emperor, and never does he blow it unless in 
battle.” Again, too, Ganelon denied that it was the sign of 
battle. A third time the signal came on the winds, and the 
monarch immediately ordered his host to wheel round, and 
retrace the path of the defiles. At the same time, he caused 
GaneloU, whose treachery he now suspected, to be placed under 
atrest. While this succour was advancing, the battle continued 
to yage on the other side of the defiles. Such is the valour of 
the Christians, that the host of Marsilius is entirely routed ; but 
then his uncle, the King of Ethiopia, advances with a new array, 
and assaults the exhausted Christians. “ Of a surety,’’ cried 
Roland, we shall receive the crown of martyrdom here ; and 
few are the moments left us; but strike away, and let not sweet 
France be humbled for us ! When my Lord Charles reaches 
the field# he will see what havoc we have made of the Saracens — 


fifteen of them being slain for one of us !” The battle is re- 
newed f prodigies are performed ; but the chances are hopeless, 
imd (Miver falls mortjdly wounded. When the hero tell the 


the noble Charlemagne, and sweet, 
nnd %r Jhat of Duke Roland above ilU mankind.” 

tender in th<e attachment of 
is not ill described by 
band; he is at length nearly 
jii|fei llpt * his wounds are num^ous and 
come; yet,, in his anxiety to 
he again applies the 
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wondrous liorn to his mouth, and blows a plaintive, dyin^ note. 
The emperor hears, and orders sixty thousand trumpets to an- 
nounce that succour is at liand. Tlie Saracens hear the sound, 
sent from mountain to mountain, from rock to rock ; they know 
that Charlemagne will soon be upon them ; and they make one 
last effort to deprive Fiance of her great hope, by the death of 
Roland. He falls like the rest, but his last moments are 
minutely recorded. As he lay fainting on the grass, beneath a 
liigh tree, a Saracen approached him, saying, “ Now, as the 
nephew of Charles is no more, I will take his wondrous sword 
into Araby !’’ Roland felt that the weapon was leaving his hand, 
yet, with the horn which he held in the other, he struck the 
Pagan on the head, and cleft his skull. But, alas ! the magic 
horn was also cleft with the blow. The hero has lost his sight, 
but he knows that there is a white marble stone beside him, and 
on it he resolves to br?'ak his famous sword, that it may not fall 
into Pagan hands, and work evil to France. His dying address 
to Durendal is the best passage in the poem. Bright 
Durendal ! with thee, many kingdoms have I subdued for white- 
bearded Charles ! A good vassal hast thou been to me, and 
never shalt thou adorn a cowarifs hands ! ’ Saying this, he 
smote the marble with as much force as was left him ; but the 
weapon was uninjured ! “ Ah, Durendal ! how beautiful, how 

clear, how fiir art thou ! how strongly dost thou reflect the rays 
of the sun ! Charles was in the valley of Moriana when God 
sent thee by his angel, commanding him to gird some knight 
with thee ; and the gentle kijig hung it by my side.” Tlien 
follow the names of the countries which, by the aid of this 
miraculous weapon, he had conquered for him with the white 
beard. Again he strikes the marble, and cuts off a huge piece ; 
but for all this the sword is uninjured. “ Ah, Durendal, how 
beautiful and shining art thou ! In thy handle are some relics, 
— a tooth of St. Peter, blood of St. Basil, some hairs of my Lord 
St. Denis, and some of the garments of sw eet St. Mary ! Un- 
seemly were it for Pagans to have thee: by Christians only 
shouldst thou be used. Never mayst thou come into a coward’s 
hands ! With thee many broad lands have I conquered, which 
now own the rule of white-bearded Charles, the Emperor, who 
is noble and rich !” But he was now exhausted ; he lay on the 
grass, spread out his hands to heaven, and prayed for mercy on 
nis soul. Thou, who didst raise St. Lazarus from the dead, 
who didst jpreserve Daniel from the devaiiring lions, save my 
soul from all perils through the sins which I have committed !*’ 
Nor was the prayer vain : St. Gabriel, St. Michael, and one of 
the cherubim, descended to bear the soul of the expiring hero to 
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ihe mansions of the just. — With him ends the interest of the 
poem. Charlemagne, indeed, eYentually destroys the Saracens, 
mourns over his fallen heroes, especially the chief of them, his 
sweet nephew, Roland ; and takes signal vengeance on false 
Ganelon but, henceforward, tlie narrative fatigues rather than 
pleases. ' 

The Chanson de Boland affords illustrations enough of the 
truth of a proposition we have advanced, — that most of the 
romantic lore ot Europe is derived from a more ancient source 
than Christianity could have furnished. He himself was as much 
celebrated in Asia as in Europe, amidst the Turks and even the 
Circassians, as among the Franks. He is claimed by Tartar and 
Sclavonian, by Ottoman and Scandinavian. By the clergy he was 
placed in heaven; by the poets he was carried to the isle of 
Avalon to dwell with Arthur and the fairies. Of all his exploits 
was not that the greatest by which he matle, at one blow of his 
famous swQrd Durendal, the tremendous opening in the Pyrenees, 
that to this very day bears his name — the breche de Roland? Did 
not the obedient adamant rend asunder at the stroke of the magic 
weapon? Then as to his horn: was it not even celebrated in 
the confines of Europe, — in the snows of Iceland ? So at least 
declares the renowned antiquary Olaus Magnus. And then as to 
his sword, the unrivalled Durendal ; — many are the legends 
respecting it. It was brought from heaven, says Turold, who 
follows perhaps the most general tradition. Others assert that it 
was manufactured from the spear which entered our Saviour’s 
side. But the origin has been carried higher still, — to a giant of 
the race of Enceladus, and even to Vulcan. Nor was the scabbard 
less marvellous, since it was made from the skin of the very 
serpent which the infant Hercules strangled, ^hat do all these 
legends prove? what but this, that the exploits ascribed to 
Roland were originally ascribed to some pagan warrior whom 
superstition deified, and when Christianity superseded idolatry, 
they were transferred to Roland, as the most distinguished 
warrior of Charlemagne’s court ? 

Many were the celebrated poets who flourished in the same 
age as Turold. Among them the author of ‘‘ The Voyage of 
St. Brandan in search of the Terrestrial Paradise,” must have 
been the chief, though his name has not descended to our times. 
It is, in every I'espect, a most extraordinary poem ; it abounds 
with the most splendid,imagery: its fable is interesting; it contains 
many of the most veperable traditions of the middle ages ; and it 
faithfully reflects tlie manners and opinions of the age. We the 
less regret our inability, through want of space, to analyse this 
production, as the task has been very recently performed in a well 
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known periodical.^ Of Gaimar, author of the Estnrie des Encfles; 
of Wace, author of the Roman de Rou and the Brut ; of Bvne^ 
diet de St. Mam\ author of the Chronicles of Normandy, we 
shall say nothing, for these reasons, — the two former have, 
within these ten years, been rendered fanjiliar enough to the 
reading public, by periodical writers ; and of the last only one 
volume has yet appeared. Neither can we advert to the 
romances of the Bound Table Bind the Holy Graal; first, because 
many volumes w^ould be inadequate to the subject, and secondly* 
because some volumes have been already devoted to it. For the 
same reason we must pass over the interminable romances on 
Alexander the Great, and the still more exhaustless ones on 
religion and morality. Equally numerous are the metrical 
romances of chivalry : assuredly many volumes of the Dublin 
Beview ^o\\\A be insuf][jcient to give even a brief analysis of them. 
It was our intention to dw^ell at some length on the Roman de la 
Tiolette^ by Giherl of Montreiiil-siir-Mcr, whose poem has great 
interest, and on the romance of Havelok the Datie^ which has 
equal claims to our attention. Both of these we have carefully 
read, but finding that in another periodical a brief analysis has 
been given of one, and having no space for the other, we are 
reluctantly compelled to relinquish the task. The remainder of 
our inadequate essay must be restricted to Marie de. France, 
Marie, who is generally denominated de France^ is beyond all 
comparison the most interesting of all the Anglo-Norman writers 
whose names have descended to us. So celebrated has she be- 
come, that the French have eagerly claimed her, founding their 
argument on the denomination just mentioned. She w as C6?rtainly 
what she calls herself, a stranger in England; but it is equally 
certain that she was a subject of the English crowui, and born 
either in Normaiidy or Brittany. With the literature and tra- 
ditions of both she was intimately acquainted ; and from this flict 
we are inclined to believe her a Breton. Few indeed were the 
Normans who, like her,' were acquainted with the difficult 
language of that province. It has indeed been contended that 
she might acquire a kflowledgeof the Welsh, which was so closely 
allied with the Breton, while resident in England; but it is 
more than probable that she did so in Brittany itself. What 
confirms the inference is the fact of her extensive acquaintance 
with the traditionary lore of the province — lore of which some 
kindred elements might certainly be foinid in this island, but 
which in so comprehensive a degree could be learned in the 
continental region only. Whether Breton or Norman, she was 
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of necessity connected with England. The monarch to whom 
she dedicated her lays, could be no other than our Henry III, 
Here she lived ; and her acquaintance with our vernacular lan- 
piage was evinced by her rendering the more dubious words not 
into Norman but into English. Besides a knowledge of the Bre- 
ton, as proved in her translation of the lays, and of the Norman, 
the language in which she wrote, she was conversant with Latin, 
from which she translated many of /l^sop’s fables. Altogether 
she was an accomplished woman, and she communicates to 
her writings a charm, which female delicacy only could bestow. 
Hence she was the favourite of the great. By the king she w^as 
held in much estimation ; but her more immediate patron was 
probably William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and natural 
son of Henry II, to wdiom she dedicated her translation of 
JEsop. To her general popularity, espe(*ially with the ladies, 
testimony is borne by her cotemporary, Denis Pyramus, in his 
life of St. Edmund. 

The Lays of Marie are the most celebrated of her produc- 
tions, and she chose the subject on account of its novelty in 
England. She had originally intended to translate from Latin 
into romance, that is — into the Norman French — some of the 
many fictions for which the thirteenth century was so famous ; but, 
when she reflected that so many writers were labouring in that 
path, she refused to be lost in the undistinguished crowed. In 
that of Breton romance, she had little fear of rivalship. She 
found legends enough which had not yet been rendered into the 
vernacular tongue ; and though they iniglit in their original 
form be rude and unpolished, she knew how to make them agree- 
able to the high born knights and dames of England. What 
otlier liberties she toolj with those legends, whelfier oral or 
written, can never be known ; but we do know that she adhered 
to the fundamental characters and incidents, because both are 
mentioned in other writings. These Lays, as we have before 
observed, are the most interesting relics now extant of the 
Anglo-Norman muse. The derivation and meaning of the word 
have puzzled many philologists. There can^ however, be no doubt 
that the Lay was a song, or short poem, adapted both to the voice 
and to some musical instrument, and generally relating to the 
exploits of heroes. Yet the definition is applicable rather to the 
Breton and German pieces than to the French ; for devotional 
poems, and even fablc^'^, bear the same denomination. As these 
became popular in Brittany, Marie concluded that they might 
become equally so in Normandy and England. Her judgment 
was approved by the event. The fable of them is so striking, that 
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independent of tlte brilliancy of colouring, and of the passionate 
sensibility with w]iich she has invested them, it would be sure to 
command attention. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the 
popularity which, according to the evidence of Denis Pyramus, 
accompanied them, — that counts and baro^^s, and knights and 
ladies, were so fond of hearing them. 

In his recent edition of the works of Marie, M. de Roquefort 
attributes to her pen fourteen of these Lays, which are four more 
than those ascribed to her by the Abbe de la Rue. The 
subjects of all are derived from Breton sources. In her pro- 
logue she distinctly asserts that they had been famous, of old 
atnong the Bretons ; and in other places she declares that they 
were not only handed down by traditionary song, but committed 
to writing. 'Phe first of these productions, the Lai de Gugemer^ 
is of a mild character, full of fairy and enchantment. The 
adventure, she informs us, really happened in Little Britain in 
ancient times, and it is one of those transmitted to posterity by 
the pen. But the story, interesting as it is, we should scruple to 
analyze; on account of its being founded on an adulterous inter- 
course between the hero Gugemer, and the young bride of 
an old man. Neither can we advert to the T,ai du Freme^ 
because it is founded on a circumstiince that to modern ears must 
not be mentioned. But the IaiI da, Bhvlaveret being unexcep- 
tional in point of morality, and illustrative of a superstition at 
once ancient and general, may be noticed. BisclarereL says 
Marie, is a Breton word, signifying in Norman-French, gar wall. 
"fliis is the werwolf of the Germans,the loup-garou of the French, 
and the of the Greeks, meaning the man-wolf; viz. the 

man who had the power, or was subject to the necessity, of being 
transformed into a wolf. In ancient times,” says Marie, “such 
transformations were frequent, and the'garwall at this very day 
hunts in the forest: a most, destructive creature it is, delighting 
to kill man and beast.” Illustrative of this article of popular 
belief, she relates the following story. 

Among the lords of Brittany was one endowed with every 
quality that constituted the glory of a chivalrous age, — he was 
brave, generous, beloved alike by prince and people. To wife 
he had a lady of considerable personal attractions, and of a 
good family, — one whom he loved and by whom he was beloved 
in return. But one thing surprised her: every week he was 
absent three days from home, nor could any one tell what became 
of him during that time. One day returning from an absence 
of this kind in a more affectionate humour than usual, he allowed 
her to ask him some questions which at another time he would 
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probably have repressed. Under the plea that his periodical 
absence was the torment of her life; that she was continually 
apprehensive lest some evil should have befallen him ; that this 
state of anxiety was worse than death, and would infallibly lead 
to it, she, apply ing^ all the endearments of which, a woman, 
who is desirous of gaining a point, is capable, iiupiired where 
he went, and what he did during nearly one half of his time. 
At first, he refused to answer; but, at length, he confessed 
that he became a biselavoret, or inan-w'olf. And how did he 
live ? On roots and on p»ey, like any other wolf. What clothes 
did he w^ear? None at all; he went quite naked. Then what 
became of his clothes during the time of his transformation ? 
This, above all other questions, w^as that wduch he had least incli- 
nation to answer ; for, if they w'ere discovered and taken aw ay, 
a wolf he should remain. He therefore r^epelled her question ; 
but she was not discouraged; she redoubled her importunity, 
and at length obtained from him the fatal secret, that his clothes 
were hidden under a large stone in a solitary ruin in the midst 
of the forest. Her immediate resolution was to be rid, at any 
cost, of such a husband. She sent for a knight, who had ven- 
tured to make love to her, but whom she had discouraged, and 
told him that she would resist him no longer, that she would 
grant him whatever he w'islied, on the condition of his aiding her 
in a certain design. Having eagerly embraced her offer, he 
agreed to watch the bisclaverct, to seize the clothes deposited 
under the stone, and thereby for ever prevent the resumption of 
manhood by the transformed beast. This was easily cfFectefl ; 
the knight no longer appeared; inquiries were every where made 
respecting him; the lady assumed the widow, pretended much 
sorrow, and soon married her lover. But the crinfe was not to 
go unpunished. In a ^ear after these transactions, the king 
resolved* to hunt in the very forest in which the bisclaveret 
abode. The dogs soon fell in with the wolf, pursued it a whole 
day, and it was much w^ounded by the hunters. Seeing that 
escape was impossible, the animal went up to the king, seized his 
stirrup, kissed his foot, and in the most affecting manner in the 
world looked up for mercy. At first the royal hunter was alarmed, 
but the tractable behaviour of the brute soon reassured him, and 
he called on his attendants to behold it. “See, gentlemen, 
what a wondgr I How this beast doth humble itself ! It has the 
understanding of a man, and it asks for mercy !’’ 

“ Seigneurs, fet-il, avant veriez, 

Ceste merveille esgardez ; 

Cum ceste beste se hiimilie ; 

Ele md sen dc liuiii, inrrcie crie !” 
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He ordered the dogs to be called off, and the brute to be 
treated with the utmost kindness. He would hunt no more that 
day, and he returned to his castle, followed by the bisclaveret. 
Not a little did he pride himself on his acquisition ; he even en- 
tertained great fondness for it; and caused the strictest notice 
to be given, that whoever ill-treated it need expect no favour 
from him. During the day, it frequented the society of the 
knights, and was the most harmless of creatures : during the 
night, it lay in the bed-chamber of the king; and it became a 
universal favourite. Hut on one occasion it displayed extreme 
ferocity,^ — when the husband of the lady appeared at court. It 
flew at him, bit him most severely, and would have worried him 
had it not been prevented. I'his circumstance created much 
surprise in the court : how came so gentle a beast to exhibit 
such hatred to the kqight ? There must be some reason for it ; 
probably the brute had some injury to revenge. Very glad was 
the knight wlien the court broke up to return home. — Another 
circumstance confirmed the general impression. When the king 
went a second time to hunt in the forest where the bisclaveret 
was found, the lady appeared before him to make him a cus- 
tomary present. The w^olf, which w^as in the royal suite, 
instantly flew at her face, and bit off her nose. Neither the 
courtiers, nor the king himself, could tolerate this outrage; and 
the bisclaveret w’ould have been sacrificed, had not a philosopher 
(sage-hom) luqipeiied to be present. Sire,” said he, ‘‘ listen 
to me a moment ! This animal is always with you ; we all know 
hnn ; and all are on the best terms with him. Never has he 
showed the least anger to any one but this lady and her husband. 
By my fealty to you, 1 daie swear that he has reason to com- 
plain of both. You know that she was married to a knight 
high in your esteem both for his virtues and his valour, and that 
he has been lost to us a long tiiiie. If you put this woman to 
the rack, she will certainly confess something, and we shall 
perhaps learn why this beast hates her. Many are the wonders 
that we have seen in Brittany.” The king approved the advice ; 
he arrested both th^ knight and the lady, and consigned them 
to prison. The latter, terrified at the pain she was about to 
endure, confessed the whole truth, — bow she had betrayed her 
first husband, by causing his clothes to be seized. From that 
day she knew not what was become of him, for never had he 
returned home. Yet all this time she had mo doubt the brute was 
her husband. The first thing the monarch did was to order the 
clothes to be brought, and laid before the wolf; but the animal 
paid no attention to them. The rt^ason was, as the wise man 
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told him, that there were too many spectators present. “ Never, 
sire, will he chani^e his slmpe and clothes himself before this 
company : he is afraid to be seen in the transformation. But if 
you will take him into one of your bedrooms, and leave his 
dothes near him, certainly he will soon become a man.” The 
king himself took the wolf into an inner apartment, and, leaving 
it there, fastened all the doors. In a short time he went back, 
accompanied by his barons and kniglils; and in the royal bed 
they found, not a wolf, but a cornel}^ chevalier fast asleep. The 
king ran to embrace him, and kissed him a hundred times. 
Immediately he returned his lands to him, and gave him many 
other proofs of his esteem. The lady and her paramour, who 
had betrayed him, were expelled the country. Many children 
had they in the sequel, all easy to be known by their faces : the 
girls were born without noses. Very true it is, strange as it 
may appear, that many women of the race are without a handle 
to their faces. The whole story is deserving of credit, and to 
preserve its remembrance, the Bretons have turned it into a lay.* 
This superstition we have asserted to be generally diffused. 
It is, or at least was, to be found in these islands, in Spain, in 
all the provinces of France, in Germany, among the nations of 
Sclavonic, no less than of Celtic and Timtonic descent. I'o 
select one curious illustration from the rest. According to 
Olaus Magnus, the Archbishop of llpsal, yearly, on the I’eslival 
of our Lord’s Nativity,^ towards night-fall, a great number of 
men, transformed into wolves, assemble in a stated place, 
and, during the same night, they rush alike on man and beast, 
with a ferocity never exhibited by natural wolves. Woe to 
such human habitations as lie scattered through the immense 
solitiides of the country ! Strong indeed must be tlie doors and 
windows that can resist the combined attack, and when once 
broken, swift destruction descends on all living things within. 
They evince their human character by entering the cellars where 
ale or mead is stored, and speedily do they empty the casks, 
which they leave in the midst of the cellar, piled one upon 
another. In this they differ from genuine^^ wolves, which have 
no relish for such beverage. The region which they honour 
with their annual presence, is said by the inhabitants to be big 
with fate. If, for example, a man, while travelling through it, 
is upset in his sledge, and immersed in the snow, it is believed 
that he will not live to see another Christmas-day, and indeed 
this has been often experienced. On the confines of Lithuania, 

• Ltti (iu Jiiisclaverct, v. 1 to SIS (Koqiiclbit, I’ocaica de Marie de France, tom. i. 
p. 178 to 200.) 
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Samogitia, and Courlaiid, (proceeds the Archbishop,) there is a 
wall belonging to a ruined castle; and here also, on a certain 
day, some thousands assemble to try the agility of each indivi- 
dual among them : the one that cannot clear the wall at a bound, 
as is generally the case in regard to the fat ones, is immediately 
beaten by the chiefs. Among these men-wolvcs, it is confidently 
affinned that there are some nobles of the land, — some even of 
the highest nobility. 1 his metamorphosis, so contrary to nature, 
(it is still the Archbishop who speaks) is effected by any one 
versed in this species of magic, and the medium is generally a 
cup of ale, which the victim must drink before the charm can 
have any effect; and certain words must, in addition, be spoken. 
When the transformation into the wolf is to be made, the man 
seeks some cave, in the depths of the forest, and there the 
human form is exchanged for the brute: in like manner, after a 
certain space of time, when the change is to be made from the 
brute to the human, the same retirement is sought. But the 
venerable prelate is not satisfied with the general description of 
the wolf-men : for our farther edification, he has individual 
examples. — As a certain nobleman was travelling through the 
forest, accompanied by some rustics, who were not unacquainted 
with this species of magic, (as are most of the ^inhabitants of 
these shores), the evening approached, and there was no place 
of entertainment for them. They had no provisions, and 
hunger tormented them. When they had pitched their tent for 
the night, one of them requested the others to express no sur- 
))rise at whatever they might see. There was a flock of sheep 
quietly feeding at a distance; but what human feet could be 
swift enough to secure one of them for supper ? He went into 
the thickest part of the forest, and there transformed himself 
into a wolf. Then rushing on the flock, he selected one, 
and returned with it to the tent. His companions received it 
with much gratitude, and hid it in the tent ; while he a^ain 
plunged into the forest, and re-assumed the human form. 1 he 
good Archbishop has evidently no distrust of the story; biit he 
is still more confidesit of the following. — Not many years ago, 
there happened in Livonia to be a dispute between a lady and 
one of lier serfs, whetlier this transformation was possible. To 
convince her of the possibility, the serf retired to the cellar, and 
soon came out in the shape of a wolf. Unfortunately for him, 
he was immediately pursued by the dog?, who chased him for 
many miles without mercy, and destroyed one of his eyes. The 
day following, the serf returned to his mistress with one eye only. 
A third anecdote we shall translate from tlie same prelate. — 
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Within the memory of men now living, it happened that a duke 
of Prussia, being incredulous as to the existence of this magical 
power, caused one that had the reputation of possessing it to be 
fettered, and to be told that he should not be released until he 
exhibited some proof of his skill. The man thus constrained 
immediately transformed himself into a wolf, llie duke was 
satisfied with his skill, but committed him to the flames. 

But we must dismiss this entertaining poetess : unfortunately, 
too, we must omit the examination of many other poets, whose 
productions we have analyzed, and whose character we have 
attempted to ascertain. The subject, however, will not lose 
much by delay; and wc propose reverting to it on some future 
occasion. Owing to the ardour of the French for Anglo-Norman 
literature, — an ardour with which our own indiftereiice cannot 
be very favourably contrasted, — we are iiQt likely to want text- 
books. Every year adds to the store of materials necessary for a 
history of that branch of European poetry. So vast, however, 
is the field, that a century will hardly suffice for its exploration. 


Art. VI. — 1. An Introduction to the Scientljic Labours of the 
Nineteenth Century* By Henri de St. Simon. 2 vols. Paris. 
1808. 

2. T' indus^reL By the same. 3 vols. 1817. 

3. Literary, Phllosophlcaly and Practical Opinions. By the 
same. 1 vol. 1817. 

4. New Christianity. By the same. 1 vol. 1808^. 

5. Statement of the St. Simonian Doctrines. 2 vols. 1831. 

6. Teaching of the Supreme Father. 1 vol. 1831. 

I F it be true that the Catholic Church has too often had to 
lament over the superstition which the lower orders of her 
people have ignorantly mixed up with the truth ; if it be true 
that many Protestant sects have found in tba misuse of the Holy 
Scriptures, a stepping-stone towards Bedlam, — yet, for all tliis, 
we will not admit that modern philosophy can reasonably impute 
to Christianity, abuses which prove only the weakness of the 
human mind. Assuredly, nothing can less resemble the religion 
taught by the gospel than the St. Simonian doctrines, or, in pther 
words, many of the feature of the Utilitarianism of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, whose most zealous disciples made it their boasts that they 
were not Christians. Many of the new sect had already acquired 
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some reputation for the extent of their acquaintance with politi- 
cal economy and mathematical science ; many had received their 
education in the Polytechnic schools, and were certainly not 
prepared by their preceding studies, or their private habits, to 
compete in credulity with the rude peasantry of Spain, or in ex- 
travagant enthusiasm with the followers of Johanna Southcote. 
Nevertlieless, men thus enlightened, thus prepared for the un- 
biassed exercise of their mental faculties, have far outstripped, 
in the race of human folly, not only the blind fanaticism of our 
ranters, but even the wildest aberrations of Indian idolatry. 
Will philosophy, who cannot refuse to acknowledge them as her 
disciples, avow herself the accomplice of their absurdity ? or if 
she refuse to be responsible for their theories, with what justice 
can she impute to Christianity the wild fancies of the ignorant 
Catholic, or the fiir wilder vagaries of sectarian madness ? Cer- 
tainly St. Simonism, considered as a practical proof that incre- 
dulity is no preservative against complete degradation of the 
intellect which God has given us, nor yet against the most ab- 
surd opinions, is an interesting study; and on this account alone, 
we think, we should be justified in examining this system — al- 
though already condemned by public indignation. But other 
considerations may be added, wdiich will place in a more striking 
point of view the importance of the enquiries we are about 
to make. St. Simonism is, in fact, but a branch of political 
economy, or rather that science itself raised to the dignity of 
a religion; for the first object which the authors of this new faith 
proposed to themselves, was, that of solving the difficult problem 
of pauperism, by the assistance of their favourite science. By 
degrees their views enlarged, and they perceived, that a nation 
without religion — a nation corrupted by the opinions of Voltaire 
to the degree that France w^as, could not long support itself under 
the baleful influence of modern infidelity ; and this they under- 
took to counteract by giving her a new faith, a new system of 
morals, and a new hierarchy. Animated for the most part by 
pure philanthropy, they began their work with courage and 
fervour ; bnt their path was unenlightened by revelation ; for 
they rejected all help save that of human reason ; tliey resolved 
to act otherwise and better than God — and God so abandoned 
them to their own follies, that at length Atheism itself, like Sin 
brfore ‘ her first-born Death, recoiled with disgust and horror 
from the monster whom they brought -into the world. No 
reasoning could prove so forcibly the necessity of revelation, and 
the insufficiency of mere human reason to govern, regulate and 
discipline the world, as the fact, that such should be the result of 
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the labours of such eminent men. Considered in this light, the 
study of the St. Simonian doctrines is both consoling and edify- 
ing to those who have held fast the faith of their fathers : and to 
Catholics it will be an especial ground of satisfaction, to see, that 
these innovators -w'lio \vere to change the face of the earth, WTre 
obliged to have recourse to the institutions of our Church, al- 
though, by their imitation, they disfigured and degraded them. 

Strange as it may €a])pear, the St. Simonian Utopia implied 
the existence of a sovereign pontiff, and of an episcopacy of 
priests: it also required auricular confession ; and it was while 
searching out the means most conducive to the material prosperity 
of the human race, that these speculators became convinced of 
the temporal utility of those popish innovations. But before 
arriving thus far, the St. Simonidns had made profound ipvesti- 
gations in political economy, from whiqji the statesman who 
studies their earlier productions may receive much information. 
Before they propagated their new worship, they had explored all 
the sources of national wealth; and France is indebted to them 
for the weakening of those prejudices which have frequently 
obscured the views of so many of her rulers. They almost 
entirely destroyed the sort of superstitious veneration so long 
entertained in this country for the system of the sinking fund; 
by them the system of commercial restrictions was first strongly 
attacked; and through their influence, railroatis, combined with 
immense internal improvements, became popular with our neigh- 
bours. The strong impulse given on the other side of the 
Channel to industry and commerce, and the ad()j)tion by govern- 
ment of more enlightened and more liberal views, may, in part, 
be attributed to their first writings. They have thus acquired 
some title to the gratitude of their countrymen and although 
their system in the last and most logical of its forms, tended 
directly to produce frightful immorality, and the destruction of 
all the rights of property, yet we are bound in candour to admit, 
that they have conoeiitrated a' stronger phalanx of youthful 
talent, and a greater mass of historical science and practical 
knowledge, than had ever before been brought to bear upon the 
illustration of political economy. 

Those who see in the St. Simonians nothing but dreamers, 
such as our New-lights and Methodists; and wlio suppose that 
amongst the follies they have imagined, there is no inixture^of 
any thing useful and worth consideration, should be reminded of 
such names as Michei, Chevalier, Pereire, Buchez, Comte, and 
many others, who, having first created, and then abandoned, the 
hew faith, are now to be found at the head of most extensive 
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commercial undertakings, or enlightening the government of 
France by the extent of their real and practical knowledge. 
But before giving our readers an account of the Saint-Simoiiiaii 
doctrines, or a history of their progress, we think it right to point 
out the causes w4iich procured them (although for a short time 
only) such decided success in that country, w’liere, of all others, 
one would be the least inclined to expect any of the enthusiasm 
of religious zeal. It is certainly not in France that one would 
have anticipated any success for a form of worship that set out 
by abolishing all right of private property, and requirtd of its 
followers to give up what they already possessed. Nor could 
anything seem less probable than that France, of all countries, 
should give birth to a religion, w4uch began by establishing an 
absolute authority, under the name of Supreme Father ; round 
whom his disciples, ^he humble satellites of their chiefs, should 
learn to group themselves at his caprices with all the docility of 
the Lamas before the incarnate God whom they adore. And 
yet there was a time, towards the end of 1831, w'hen the Catho- 
lics on one hand, and the government on the other, felt serious 
alarm at the increasing number, and the blind fanaticism of the 
proselytes to St. Simonism ; so great a change in the cold, 
ironical, and selfish habits of the unbelieving portion of the 
population ; such a subjugation of men heretofore so easily 
excited, by their democratical passions, to resistance against 
royal authority; so easily irritated by any appt*al to their anti- 
Christian prejudices, is not the least remarkable circumstance in 
the new doctrines. Indeed, there would have been something 
quite miraculous in it, had not a concurrence of circumstances 
for some time past been preparing the way for what had other- 
wise been perfectly impossible. If there is one fact more than 
another which is demonstrated by history, it is certainly the 
aristocratical character of Protestantism at its commencement. 
The Catholic clergy were then possessed of immense wealth, and 
the nobles who had been ruined by civil war, or by tlieir own 
prodigality, saw, with displeasure, in the hands of the priest- 
hood, wealth which had been bestowed on them by their own 
ancestry. The reformers offered the nobles an easy method of 
realizing, under colour of conscientious scruples, an immense 
system of confiscations ; and they thus raised up a great part of 
the lay barons in opposition to the ecclesiastical barons. This 
was the talisman which gave such power to the innovators of the 
sixteenth century; an3 neither Spain noi* Italy could have es- 
caped their influence, if the aristocracy had been as powerful in 
those two countries as in England and the north of Germany. 
For every wdiere the populace were CatholiefS. It was the lower 
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orders, assisted by the citizens of tlie great towns, who, in 
France, formed that famous association known by the name of 
The League,” and triumphed over the Huguenots, whose 
strength, in fact, lay in a party amongst the nobles and the 
vassals whom they ^ould influence. Henry IV himself, in spite 
of his courage and personal popularity, could only date the com- 
mencement ol’ his reign from the day when he became Catholic ; 
and such was the aversion felt by the mass of his subjects for the 
religion he had so long belonged to, that it was not without some 
hesitation that he ventured to promulgate the famous edict of 
Nai\tes in favour of his old co-religionists. Unfortunately for 
the Calvinistic party, this edict stipulated in their favour not only 
for liberty of conscience, but also that they should have possessicfli 
of several fortified towns, in which garrisons were to be main- 
tained by government, but to be at the disposal of that party. 
There was thus, at the death of Henry, a state within a state, 
imperium in inipeno; and one cannot be surprised that the 
Catholics, who, by their numbers, constituted the nation, should 
have felt at once indignant and alarmed at such a division in the 
forces of the empire. They, therefore, contijiually tended 
towards driving the Huguenots from their strongholds; and 
these, too weak to defend themselves, naturally sought, in their 
turn, for suj)port in Protestant nations, in England and in Hol- 
land. The French Calvinists thus became an anti-national 
party ; and the patriotism of their fellow-subjects became more 
and more irritated against them, in proportion as the foreigners, 
whose alliance they had solicited, took a more hostile part against 
their common country. The assistance given by Charles the 
First to the rebels of Rochelle, occasioned, at a later period, the 
reyocatioi^f the edict of Nantes, when the weakness of Spain 
had chai/ged all the political relations of Europe; until then his 
Catholic Majesty had been the chief enemy of the Kings of 
Pfance, and they could depend on the fidelity of the Protestants 
against Philip and his successors; but this fidelity was no longer 
so secure, when England and Holland, far more to be dreaded 
as rivals than the cabinet of Madrid had ew?r been, commenced 
those wars against, the despotism of Louis XIV which ended so 
fatally for that prince. When he entered upon a struggle with 
such formidable external enemies, it became, by all the rules of 
human prudence, his duty to relea^ himself, at whatever cost, 
from his discontented subjects, who were their natural allies, and 
who had it so much in their power to emUarrass him by internal 
disturbances. There is no doubt that royal bigotry had a great 
part in the detestable persecutions the Huguenots had tlien to 
undergo; but those Protestant writers abuse the credulity of 
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their readers, who endeavour to prove that the influence of the 
Catholic clertry produced this flagrant violation of liberty of 
conscience. Louis XIV listened to his ministers, not to his 
bishops, when he expelled from his states tke reformers who 
preferred their creed to their country. He ^cted then as Eliza- 
beth did when the Spanish Armada was upon our own cpasts ; — 
but justice requires us to draw this distinction, that the English 
Catholics had never given battle to their sovereign, nor concluded 
public treaties with his declared enemies. The very different 
conduct of Louis XIII, and of Louis XIV himself, during apart 
of his long reign, shews how much the gradual decline of Spain 
influenced the fate of the French Calvinists. The first of these 
two monarchs, in obedience to the wishes of his people, took 
away the strongholds that had been left to the Calvinists, and 
reduced them to an equality with his other subjects; but if they 
no longer possessed exclusive privileges, at least they laboured 
under no disabilities ; the highest functions of the state were as 
open to them as to Catholics; and there were Huguenot Marshals 
of France, governors of provinces, and ambassadors. 

No one as yet thought of converting them ; not even Cardinal 
Richelieu, who died satisfied, that in destroying their power, be 
had broken down the last bulwark of the ancient feudal system. 
Louis XIV at first followed the same plan, and did not begin 
in earnest to favour the rnissiojiaries, wljose zeal led them to 
those provinces where tfiere were most reformers, until the Pro- 
testant nations had excited his serious alarm. He then, in the 
first instance, had recourse to persuasion and court favour to 
bring back the Protestants into the Church ; and he the more 
confidently reckoned on success, because their number was compar- 
atively small ; conversions multiplied ; the courtiers exaggerated 
their number ; and the proud monarch, who, not unreasonably 
considered every French Protestant as necessarily the ally of his 
future enemies, determined at length to drive from his kingdom, 
by a legislative act, those Calvinists wha remained obstinate, 
resisting alike the eloquence of his preachers, and the seductions 
with wYiich he had surrounded them. The exiles, who were 
principally of the middle classes, and some. gentlemen, took re- 
fuge in the neighbouring countries ; and by their ardent hatred 
against the nation which had banished .them, seemed, in some 
sort, to justify the precautions to which they had been sacrificed. 
Meanwhile, the new converts, who had too often yielded only to 
fear or to ambition, had rather become bad Protestants than 
good Catholics ; and the recollection of the violence thus done 
to tbeir consciences, prepared their posterity for the atheistical 
corruption of the regency, and still later for the lessons of in- 
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credulity they were to receive from the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. By these, however, the defence of the re- 
formation was warmly undertaken ; and they thus reconciled 
themselves with such Wotestants, as had had the good fortune 
or address to escape tlie enquiries of government in the pre- 
ceding reign, or wlu) had returned to profit by the toleration of 
the Duke of Orleans. 

Thus was cemented a close alliance between the iinhelievers 
and the Protestants in France, and the bond of union was their 
mutual aversion for the Church of Rome. Unhappily no unbe- 
liever eiiibraced the doctrines of Luther or of Calvin ; but of the 
reformed Church many became unbelievers, retaining only tlie 
name of Protestant; while many free-thinking philosophers were 
called Catholics, because they liad been born within the pale of 
the Church. But they rivalled each other in ridiculing revcla* 
tion, and treated witli equal coiitempt the doctrines wliicli are 
common to both persuasion^. No doubt there were still sincere 
reformers in France at the outbreak of the first French revolu- 
tion ; and those provinces which had been spared in the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, — Lorraine and Alsace, — contained 
many sifch. Still the reformation had suffered amongst our 
neighbours more perhaps, in proportion, than Catholicism itself, 
from the effects of philosophy. What took j)Iace when liberty of 
conscience w^as proclaimed by the unhappy Louis XVI, and 
during the fury of the revolutions which succeeded, would seem 
to make out this proposition. The Jacobins respected Protestant 
churches, yet they did not multiply ; and the number of Pro- 
testants rather diminished than increased. Such Catholics as 
continued to stray out of the pale of their own Church, little 
thought of seeking a shelter within the precincts^of any other ; 
whilst not a few Protestants who mingled with the crowd of 
unbelievers, lost even the denominations by which th^ should 
have been distinguished in the Christian community. The fifty 
years that have elapsed since that period, have changed nothing 
in this direction of opinions ; and we defy any well-informed 
traveller in France not to confirm our assention, that the number 
of Protestants in that country, who have in any degree retained 
their religious faith, is so small, as to form only an exception, 
w^hich rather strengthens than invalidates the rule. This decay 
of Protestantism amongst our neighbours is a fact not sufficiently 
well known. In England, we are not aware how little CatKolics 
abroad concern themselves with those controversies amongst 
different branches of Christianity, whicli are so active amongst 
us. With them Christianity is Catholicism ; and that even hy 
the avowal of the philosophers, w^ho are competent judges. It 
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follows, that there are few discussions upon the meariincr of texts 
of the Holy* Scriptures, as to the authority of the Church. The 
question debated amongst them is, whether tliere is, or is not, a 
God and a revelation ; so that in the multitude of books published 
by Catholics on the Continent, during the, last thirty j ears, in 
defence of their cause, there is scarcely one wliich has been 
direcU^d against the reformed C'hurcli. Dr. Wisemaifs admir- 
able lectmes upon the Connexion between Science and lievetded 
lleVnjion^ have already gone tlirough several editions ; whilst those 
— not less admirable— which he has written on the principal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, have not, so fin* as we know, 
been ever translated ; and for this reason ; that they defend our 
holy religion only from the attacks of our dissenting brethren ; 
while in Fi’ance, generally speaking, none arc considered Chris- 
tians except the Catholics. Upon this subject public opinion is 
so decided, that tlie conversions to Protestantism, which occa- 
sionally, but seldom, happen, are considered only as official 
declarations of unbelief. If the inhabitants of a parish are 
chiefly free-thinkers, and at the same time discontented with their 
pastor, they address the government witli a request for a Pro- 
testant minister. Such are the prodigies of grace which form 
the boast of our Bible Societies ! But let them ask their new 
converts their belief respecting the mysteries of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the lledeiuption, the replies they will receive 
will speedily .silence their exultation. I'hus, the population in 
France may be divided into two classes ; the one composed of 
Papists, who believe in all that the Church of Rome believes.; 
the other of free-thinkers, who belong by birth either to tlie 
Catholic Church, or to the different Protestant sects. Superior 
in activity, ardour, and talent, the first class has long governed 
the country ; and from the beginning, whilst persecution was 
most sanguinary, its very advocates and promoters acknowledged 
the necessity of a Religion. Robespierre himself attacked 
Atheism during the deplorable days of its triumph. He sent to 
the scaffold the faction who strove to found the creed of the 
nation upon materialism : he officially proclaimed die existence 
of a supreme being ; and it was evident from the papers found 
after his death, that he had intended to establish a new worship, of 
which he himself was to have been the Mahomet. After his death 
his projects were resumed by the Directory ; — or rather, the 
men who succeeded him, understood, like Jiirnself, that no people 
can exist as a nation without a religious .faith of some kind. 
Then appeared the Theophilandiropists, under the direction of 
La.Reveill(^re-I-essaux ; several churches were given up to them ; 
and they instituted feasts and liturgies. But the -free- thinkers 
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laughed at their mummeries; Christians turned from them in 
disgust ; and the new religion had died a natural death before 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt. Tliis extraordinary man 
saw at once, as his forerunners llobespierre and the Directory 
had done, that the. edifice of his power would be founded upon 
a'qulcksand, if he could not revive in the French nation the vital 
principle of morality, biised on revelation. Had Protestantism 
at that period still retained in France the energy which it had 

E ossessed in the sixteenth century, no doubt Napoleon would 
ave declared himself a Protestanr, were it but to punish the 
perhaps too exclusive attachment of the Catholics to the dynasty 
of Bourbon : but his eagle-eye perceived at once that the only 
faith which still had followers was the faith of Rome ; and, over- 
coming all opposition, he concluded a treaty with the Pope — a 
treaty by which the Catholic religion wa;^ once more officially 
declared, what it was in faet^ the religion of all Fremihmen 
who had a religion. On the part of their new chief, the con- 
cordat was certainly only an act of policy; and it is in this point 
of view that it is so highly important, as it shows us how deeply 
this great genius, althorugh himself an unbeliever, felt the neces- 
sity of a religion which should be based on revelation, and not 
the offspring of philosophical inquiries; and also his full convic- 
tion that Catholicism was the only faith which could sustain 
itself in the country. As the princes of the elder branch of the 
liouse of Bourbon were themselves sincere believers, we can 
draw no inference with respect to the state of France from their 
steadfast adherence to the Roman faith. We will only say, that 
thiiir meddling and imprudent zeal revived the ancient attach- 
ment which the Catholics had vowed to them, and this of itself 
was sufficient to give fresh vigour to the hatred entertained by 
the liberal party for Christianity. The name of royalist became 
synonimous with that of Catholic, as that cf Christian already 
was : and, during fifteen years, the French press ceased not to 
attack, with unexampled violence, die throne and the altar, — or 
in other words, the monarch who loved the priests, and revela- 
tion as^ represented by the priests. But during the restoration, 
incredulity assumed anew form; for the rising generation, tired 
and disgusted by the obscene immorality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were gradually adopting, under the guidance of MM. 
Royer Collard, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, and Cousin, a 
system of spiritualism, which was more elevated, if not less 
hostile. These were unanimous as to the impossibility of govern- 
ing any nation without the assistance of- something in the shape 
of religious doctrine ; and indeed, they went so far as to admit 
that their great, if not only, objection to the Catholic faith, 
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was, that its tenets were no longer appropriate to the wants, 
habits, and knowledge of the present generation. 'J'hey soon 
expressed a desire to see the appearance of a religion whicli 
should be more ii> harmony with modern civilization ; and they 
even went so fer as to predict that human* intellect would ere 
long discover a doctrine which should be independent of all 
revelation, and demonstrable in the same manner as a mathema- 
tical truth ; and in which men would find a rule for their belief 
and their morals, which would be more consistent than the 
gospel with the progress of modern intellect. Two things are 
particularly remarkable in the writings of tliat period. In the 
first place, according to the eminent men whom we have men- 
tioned, the piactical utility of a moral and religious doctrine 
should be considered as the proper criterion of its truth ; so that 
the same worship may be true during a certain number of ages, 
and may cease to be so at a later period, when no longer in con- 
formity with the well- understood interests of the human race. 
In the second place, unbelief, though excelleht when it serves 
to destroy a religion which has laste^d its time, is, nevertheless, 
what Robespierre,' La lleveillcre-Lcssaux, and Napoleon, had 
believed it to be, an inevitable cause of destruction to the 
country where it takes up its abode. At the same time that the 
more philosophical spirits of France were following this new 
direction, the nation profited by the peace of the restoration to 
develope its immense resources ; manufactories arose, and the 
French exerted themselves upon their internal improvements 
with all the impetuosity of the national character. By a naturitl 
consequence, political economy became a popular science ; and 
Say’s treatise, which had been published, first in 1802, and 
forgotten amidst the wars of the Empire, was now reprinted, 
and became universally known. A multitude of other writers 
followed his track, and the science which he taught was culti- 
vated with especial care; but the rapid progress of industry was 
checked; the French market became over-stocked ; the price of 
labour fell; and the comforts of the lower orders decreased, whilst 
the general wealth of the nation was rapidly increasing. The cause 
of this deplorable anomaly became a question of great import-^ 
ance; and the French political economists, who at that time 
were all liberals, chose for the most part to attribute it to that 
dynasty, which in truth had revived the commerce of the country; 
apd to the Jesuits, whom they accused oP being the royal coun- 
sellors. In fact, their language to the woi'kmen might be con- 
densed into these words : “ Drive the Bourbons and the priests 
out of the country, and you will have good wages.” 

Meanw'hile, amongst the young philosophers of France, there 
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were many wlio were engaged in the study of political economy? 
and who imagined that, by the help of that science, they should 
succeed in finding their grand desideratum, — a doctrine which 
should be in accordance with modern civilisation, and at the 
same time Jiblc, by taking the pLace of Catholicism, to save the 
world from the dangers that threatened it from the progress of 
universal scepticism. In their hands, political economy became 
divided into two distinct branches. 4"o the first they gave the 
name of “ social economy,’’ because it is the science of all those 
institutions by the help of wliich societies subsist, beginning from 
the family and mounting up to the state ; and because we learn 
from this science what should be the nature of those institutions, 
in order lo secure the greatest possible quantity of general pros- 
perity. The second branch, moving in a humbler sphere, w'as 
the science of Smith and Ricardo — political economy in its strict 
sense, — or, in other ^vords, the science of the elements of the wealth 
of nations^ and the means of increasing it, wlien a nation is consti- 
tuted. This division, which at first seemed imperfect and obscure, 
but which was in facta correct one, tended much to promote the 
birth of St. Simonism. The study of social economy in a 
country essentially democratical, led to an inquiry into what was 
the greatest good to the greatest number; and this, by a neces- 
sary consequence, brouglit under discussion £f division of tlie 
fruit of common industry. The philanthropy of the young phi- 
losophers giew wonderfully zealous ; and declamation abounded 
upon the fate of the workmen. Their great point was to melio- 
rate the condition of the majority, by the foundation of a new 
worship; and, at the same time, to save society from the dangers 
of unbelief — dangers winch had been rendered more alarming 
and more manifest by the revolution of July. They sincerely 
believed that Catholicism was extinct; and they had no idea of 
Christianity under any other form. Love of their fellow-crea- 
tures, ambition, vanity, and the reasonable hope of succeeding 
by the assistance of the lower orders, — everything concurred, at 
the beginning of 1831, to gain numerous proselytes to St. 
Simonism. It is a singular fact, that the man who has given his 
name to the new sect, and has been deified by it, never suspected 
during his lifetime the part he was to play after his death. Count 
Henri de St. Simon belonged by birth to the /amily of that 
famous duke of the same tiame, who was contemporary with 
Louis XIV, and who has left us his interesting memoirs. He 
was born the 17 th of -August 1760; entered the army; served 
with Lafayette during the American war; and returned to Paris 
to enjoy all the amusements he could command by his high birth 
(of which he was ^cessively proud), and by a large fortune. 
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But the excesses of all kinds to which he gave way, could not 
extinguish his vanity, of his ambition ; and his servant had 
orders to awaken him every morning with the words : “ Arise, 
my Lord Count, you have great things to perform.” These 
great things” were confined at first to speculations in assignats 
and on the liourse, — wliich were ruinous to his fortune, already 
much impaired by his dissipation. He however collected what 
remained, and travelled in many foreign countries; connected 
himself with the learned atheists, so numerous in France towards 
the close of the eighteenth century; and at length applied him- 
self to a project for the reorganization of all the sciences, by 
uniting them into one, with the aid of a theory which should be 
common to all. llis writings increased in number ; but they 
were unattended to until 1814. He then embarked in politics, 
and continued writiiig and publisliing upon this subject, until 
at length, forsaken by his family, and ruined by his publishers, 
he fell into such extreme distress, that in 1820 the unhappy man 
endeavoured to destroy himself ; he was wounded by the pistol 
which he fired, but he recovered ; and it was then that he laid 
down more clearly the foundations of the system which l\ps since 
been so strangely a})[)lie<l, extended, and dissfigured by his 
disciples. Wc say his disciples; for now he began to have some; 
and amongst them were, Augustin Thierry, author of the History 
of the Norman Conqaefit ; Olinde Rodriguez, a Jew ; and several 
young men, most of them belonging to the Polytechnic School. 
St. Simon died in 1825, leaving to his heir, Olinde Rodriguez, 
all his papers, and amongst thcmi the unpublished work entitled 
The New Christian fty — a title which will surprise such of our 
readers as do not know how familiar to the free-thinkers of the 
Continent is the idea of engrafting upon Christianity the new 
worship, which they so fervently desire. It is certain, however, that 
their ideas do not turn upon the foundation of a new sect. Their 
project is to give to the gospel an entirely philosophical charac- 
ter ; to assimilate it lo the books*of Confucius, byrejej^ting from 
it whatever is miraculous aiid divine: and thus to make of it a 
code of morality not yet explained, but which they were to 
interpret in a new manner, by the help of the progress of exist- 
ing civilization. But before arriving at this point, the author had 
attentively examined the moral and intellectual state of Europe, 
and had been chiefly struck by the incoherence which existed in 
the ideas and the labours of theleafned ill his time. He bitterly 
reproached them for not co-operating in their efforts, and- that* 
some pulled down, by their investigaiions and studies, what 
others had laboured to build up : and he was earnest for the 
creation of a sacred college, whose memb(Trs, while seekiiig for 
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truth each in liis especial science, should nevertheless be united 
to each other by the bond of a common rule. He wished for 
unity in science, in order that he might attain to it in morals; 
because, in his notion of moral duties, human reason alone had 
the right to seek them, and the power to demonstrate their 
reality. As early as 1808, he so confidently believed in the 
social utility of associations of this kind, and in the necessity of 
a common creed, that he. addressed to the Bureau des Long'iiudes 
the following remarkable words : — 

Since the fifteenth century, that institution (the Catholic Church), 
which, till then, had united the nations of Europe, and curbed the 
ambition of people and of kings, has been gradually becoming weaker. 
It is now completely destroyed ; and a general war, a frightful war, a 
war which threatens to swallow up the European population# has already 
existed for twenty years, and swept away millions of men. You alone 
can reorganize society in Eurojie. Time presses ; blood is flowing — 
hasten to declare yourselves.” 

The Herculean labour which the EVench academies would not 
undertake, M. de St. Simon has sketched out in his Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Labours of the Nineteenth (’entury, 
which appeared about the same period^ of 1808 — a work which 
is more calculated to raise questions than to resolve them, 
in which the author has engraved an encyclopedical tree, and 
has occasionally abandoned himself to the strangest hypotlieses. 
But amidst the wild fermentation of his mind, one idea predo- 
minated over the rest, and was to him, brat least he believed it to 
be so — what, according to some grey-bearded old women, the 
fall of an apple was to Sir Isaac Newton — the cause of a discovery 
which he 'considered far more •important than thg,t of the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. This marvellous discovery, which was no 
other than the unlimited perfectibility of th‘e human race, had 
already been made by Vico, Kent, Condorcet, and many otliers ; 
but we must acknowledge that the future god had made it his 
own by the manner in which Be enlarged and applied it. As 
the doctrine which bears his name is entirely founded upon this 
theory, we will lay before our readers some account of the 
way in which lie explained the first steps of man in his progress 
to perfection. 

“ Man was not originally divided from other animals by any stroiig 
line of ‘demarcation ; on comparing his structure both internally and 
externally with that of oflier animals, it is clearly, upon the whole, the 
most* advantageous of all. Why attribute his moral superiority to any 
other cause ? The line of demarcation between the intelligence of 
men and the instinct of animals, was not clearly defined until after tba 
discovery of a system t)f conventional signs, either by speecii or writ- 
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iiig. If the difference is now immense between the intelligence of men 
and of other animals, it is because man has placed himself, since the 
first generation, in the most advantageous situation for perfecting his 
faculties; the number of his race has always increased, while that of 
animals, even the most intelligent next to himsey’, has constantly dimi- 
nished. Jn all the relations of man with the brute creation, he has 
impeded the progress of their mental faculties ; forcing some to conceal 
themselves in the deserts, reducing others to slavery, and constantly re- 
sisting the development of such of their faculties as might enable them 
to struggle with his own dominion ; while he has favoured with all his 
power the improvement of such as might make them more serviceable 
to himself ; so that the moral nature of man has always tended to per- 
fect itself — and that of animals as constantly to deteriorate. If the 
human race should disap])ear from the earth, that species whose 
organization is, after his, the best, would gradually go on improving. 
It is essential for the c<)rre(;tness of certain political reasonings, that 
mankind should be considered as divided into many varieties ; and of 
tlu'se the European variety is undoubtedly the first, since it lias esta- 
blished itself in that part of the globe which produces the largest 
quantity of corn and of iron.” 

Thus St. Simon supposed, that a first age of humanity bad 
terminated with the discovery of language and of writing; and 
that these discoveries liad jicnnanently secured to mankind a 
superiority over all other animals, and, that thenceforward, (to 
use a form of classification adopted by some naturalists), the 
genus homo became that point upon which were concentrated all 
the powers of perfectibility which had previously been distributed 
over the universe — that thus, Plato’s biped without feathers was 
carried on, by an inU^rnal and irresistible impulse, from progress 
to progress. In this inevitable and ascending march, the author 
of the IntrodHvt'ion to the Scientific Lahonrs of the Nineteenth 
Century^ distinguislies the members of the human family from 
llie family itself, and, like Condorcet, draws a parallel betwixt 
the general growth of society, and the growtli of the individual, 
rising up from childhood to adolescence ; and at length, with 
years, to the full vigour of manlmod. I'he reader will see at 
once, that this comparison — so much admired by modern phi- 
losophers, and which forms in fact the principal argun)ent by 
which they endeavour to prove Catholicism no longer in harmony 
with the age— by no means goes to prove that the perfectibility 
of the human race is> unlimited; for if the individual gains 
strength and perfection up to a certain time, tliere follow^s then 
a period of dt'cline; and, if wc admit the parallel, our philoso-* 
pher w’ill have to prove that it should not be carried to its full 
eictent — and that civilization is not subject like ourselves to tbe 
sad necei^^ity of decay and death. For our «wn parts we should 
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almost be sorry, if tlie animals — our former ecjuals — should thus 
lose all chance of entering upon the career al “ progressive im- 
provements.” Why should not all the brutes reign in they* turn i 
that would be more just and more logical, if we admit an intrin- 
sic equality in the n&ture of all living things; and this hypothesis 
once estiblished, why should not our philosophers employ them- 
selves, in preparing means for the intellectual progress of the 
beasts they have the greatest liking to i 'I'he last act of absolute 
authority is, to appoint its successors; and modern philosophy 
would show the high idea it entertains •of human dignity, by 
determining before hand, which of the four-legged species shall, 
in a few centuries, philosophize in. its place. Nay, who can say 
that it is not with some such view, that stage-managers have 
lately been so anxious to choose their actors from amongst 
animals ? Dogs and horse§, lions, elephants, and even fleas, 
have appeared in succession upon the boards ; and now that we 
are acquainted with their respective talents, we are able to assign 
to the best-qualified the post of lords of the creation, which 
hitherto Christians have believed themselves to hold in virtue of 
the divine will, and of the superiority of their essence. 

Unluckily, modern philosophers, instead of holding the bakance 
equally between ^ll living creatures, destroy the force of the only 
argument they have to prove the perfectibility of our species, by 
supposing this perfectibility unlimited; .in other w'ords that the 
human race is to continue eternally to improve, and Ihnt so de- 
cidedly, that although external obstacles should succeed, for a time, 
in compressing the progressive power which is innate in us, it must 
nevertheless in the end surmount every difficulty it meets in its 
way. To prove this theory, St. Simon, andafte^him his 3isci- 
^les, have made immense historical researches, and it would be 
unjust to deny that they have greatly contributed to the taste at 
present prevailing for this species of study. In order to catch 
the connexion of particular facts, St. Simon divided them into 
distinct series, which comprised the successive improvements 
made in the sciences, in the arts, in commercial .industry, in re- 
ligion, in morality, and in social organisation; and these he 
summed up into what he called the general or predominating 
influence of each particular epoch. According to him, mankind, 
taken as a whole, has constantly gone on improving; and this 
assertion, developed by his disciples, has contributed prodigiously 
to weaken the prejudices entertained against Catholicity ; and, 
indeed, if their hypothesis were true, then every religion, as we 
follow the course of time, must have been better than that by 
which it was preceded. And the faith of Rome bein^ the most 
recent, at least amobg civilized people, the consequence is that it 
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must be greatly superior to all that have existed before’ it; ac- 
cordingly the St. Simonians have aiways spoken with respect of 
our Church, have rejected with bitter contempt the sarcasms and 
lies of the eighteenth century, and professed a high veneration 
for those Popes who are most detested by •Protestantism, — the 
famous Hildebrand for instance, whom many St. Simonians have 
not hesitated to class amongst the great benefactors of the human 
race. Perhaps the reader will be surprised that, according to 
this theory, they should not have admitted the reformation as an 
amelioration of Christianity ; but they have never considered^the 
reformation as proving anything but that mankind had outgrown 
Christianity. To explain this it is necessary to state that they 
divide the different periods of history into religious epochs, or 
epochs of organization, and epochs of enquiry t)r incredulity, 
Kach j)eriod of orgaiiization begins by the introduction of a new 
social theory or general idea; and terminates when this theory 
has been completely fulfilled and applied, by penetrating and 
embuing the morals,' customs, and social and political organiza- 
tion of the most advanced nations. Then comes a period of in- 
credulity, or a critical epoch, arising from the inability of these 
people to make farther progress without the help of a new theory. 
But this new theory cannot be applied until the destruction of 
the worn-out forms of the old system; and till the opinions by 
*which it was characterized have been -abandoned. In the first 
instance, therefore, the ancient edifice must be demolished, and 
even its ruins cleared away, that upon the unencumbered soil a 
new edifice may be erected, able to meet xhe increasing wants of 
an expanding race. Such then is the task allotted to these crit- 
ical periods, or periods of incredulity ; a task of destruction and 
not of cousti’uction. This task was fulfilled, and this destruction 
accomplished, as regards Paganism, by the ancient philosophers; 
and they had prepared the way for the Gospel, in the same manner 
as, according to St. Simon, Protestantism and modern philosophy 
have in their turn performed their duty, by shaking, and at length 
overthrowiftg, the papal superstitions. Not that Paganism and 
Christianity," ( 2. e. Catholicism) were not excellent in their time, 
and exactly what would have been most advantageous to humanity 
iri infancy and afterwards in its adolescence ; but as the first was 
not suited to the youth of mankind — so the second has ceased to 
be fitted to its riper age. 

And thus philosophy on the one hand ’and reformation on the 
other — equally inca\)ableof organizing anything— have neverthe- 
less done immense service in their qwn way by their implacable 
hatred of that mode of worship which has produced the present 
state of civilization, with all its prodigies.* But the epochs of 
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enquiry must themselves come to an end, and a fatal one, when 
their work is done ; and philosophy (which believes in notliing), 
as well as the reformation -7- valuable only as the destroyers of 
Catholicism, must now perish themselves, since their victim is 
deceased. Alas, poor papistry ! from the emperors who caused 
medals to be struck pro auperstitione delicta^ down to the reverend 
divines in lawn sleeves who took it for the great whore of Babylon, 
and fixed, by the help of the apocalypse, the preordained hour of 
its demise, how often have its enemies seated themselves trium- 
phantly upon the coffin where they believed they had inclosed 
It! — and each time, like its divine founder, it has cast oft’ the 
winding sheet they had wound around it, more youthful, more 
majestic, and more powerful than ever ! Has that giant grown 
old w'ho, even in these days of universal scepticism, has, with a 
word of its mouth, crushed the rebel geniujp of a Lamennais, per- 
haps the greatest writer in France ? That Lamennais, whom 
tl e reader will find thus named in the following extract from the 
^exposition of the Saint- Si rnonian doctrine: 

“ The best interests of mankind are waiting for us, as I wrote to you 
in my last letter : shall we serve them by consuming our useless lives 
in idle attacks upon the tottering chair of St. Peter? 

“The present is but an instant in the duration of time; our’s is an 
age of ronovafion ; the stamp of age and dotage is upon it : why sliould 
we stand by, matching the dispersion of its remains ? Let us carry back 
our imaginations to the times when that edifice, whose ruins we behold 
to-day, was erect, anticipating proudly an eternal duration ; then, over- 
leaping an immense space, let us soar with daring flight over the i'uture, 
and, from this point of view, let us henceforward interrogate the past, 
,and re-demand from it the faith, the hope, the love, which it has 
neglected to pfeseive for us. No, 1 can never adniitp— and you now 
know why I return to this subject — that the Protestant clergy, or rather 
the agglomeration of men who bear that name, exercise with respect to 
authority the same prerogatives as the clergy of Rome. l)e Maistre, 
I’Abbe de la Mennais, yourself^ in your letters to the Glnygow Chronicle, 
and indeed public notoriety, make it impossible I should give way upon 
this point, 

“ You say that the disciples of Saint-Simon appear- to you in the 
commencement to have been Komau Catholics ; 1 thought I had better 
informed you on this subject; but since you cling to such an opinion, 
Jet me hope that you will be convinced by the two following reasons. 

“ In fact, the disciples of Saint-Simon may be divided into cbn verts 
from the Jews apd from .the Catholics. In principle they are before 
all things disciples of Saint-Simon ; and the old man, whatever he may 
have been, has disappeared in tin m. All the religions of the past have 
been preparatory and successive states for Irumanity, and it is as the last 
link in the chain of improvement that we admire Catholicism, although 
condemned to extinctic^i. ' 
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The past may be divided into religious and irreligious epochs, and of 
these, history points out to us tlie four last periods. • 

“ Religious antiquity : Paganism and Judaism ; Irreligious antiquity : 
Greek and Roman philosophy, and Sadduceeism. 

“ Modern religious epoch: Catholicism. Moi^crn irreligious epoch: 
Protestantism. This nomenclature once established, jt would be cor- 
rect to say that the disciples of Saint-Simon have all begun by being 
Protestants; a result which you certainly did not foresee .!’ — Letier to' 
an English Protestant — Vol. ii.- p* 259. 

In England, two men of great talent, and who by different 
methods have attained some celebrity, Mr. Owen and Mr*. 
Irving, have perfectly agreed with Saint-Simon and his school 
a6 to the fact of an approaching regeneration of the human race. 
All, moreover, have agreed implicitly or explicitly, that Euro- 
pean society could not exist much longer in its present state, but 
must fall into universal chaos if it were not saved by the infusion 
of a new^ life, manifesting itself by new forms. It is worthy of 
remark that they all were led to these desolating conclusions by 
considerations diawn from political economy, and which were 
in the first instance suggested by the distress of ’riie working 
classes. The gradual decline of wages, connected as it is with 
the growing knowledge and importance of those whose comforts 
are constantly decreasing, is an evil, the magnitude of which they 
fully understood, and as they were satisfied that it could be per- 
manently mitigated neither by a political change^ nor by any 
other device within tli^ present reach of human ingenuity, they 
dived boldly into futurity, with the hope of discovering, far 
beyond the limits of existing facts and institutions, an adequate 
remedy. Mr. Irving, in whom religious enthusiasm predomir 
noted, sougkt it in the second coming of the Messiah; Mr. 
Owen, in his Co-operative Societies; and Saint-Simon in the law 
of the necessary development of human nature. More learned, 
bolder, and more imaginative than the other two, his mind em- 
braced’ the history of the past, and sought in it a formula expla- 
natory of the present, and a rule which should be applicable to 
the future. Pie had studied the subject of industry in all its 
branches, and made it a part of his system of unlimited perfect- 
ibility ; assigned to it a first-rate place in the destiny of mankind, 
and traced Its progress from its origin, when manual labour fell 
exclusively to the share of the slave. He followed the slave in 
all his transformations, into a serf in the.first place, then into a 
free man; and he perceived that, at each change in the condition 
of the working classes, industry had attained a higher station, 
and manifested greater energy. In his opinion, this progressive 
improvement could no longer.- continue without a ramcal altera- 
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ration in the existinji; relation betweon^ the lab'jurer and his 
einplbyer; and he considered that the want 'A this alteration 
accounts for the ravages of pauperism. The periods, both of 
wages and of slavery had passed away, and by the force of 
events the approaching epoch of organization was to give, with 
a new religion and a new nioriility, a new form to the rights 
• of property, and was to substitute the system of copartnership 
for that of daily wages. We say a new morality, — for the author 
allows us to perceive in all his works, that the moral duties are 
not more unalterable, nor more out of the reach of perfectibility, 
than any thing else. And in this, be it observed, S#lint-Simon 
has done little more than follow up and rigorously apply a prin- 
ciple which is pretty geneially admitted, by those who are not 
Christians, and who derive their notions of what is just or unjust, 
not from the divine will, but from the nature of mankind in 
general, or in other w'ords, of society. They, therefore, see 
nothing -in morality but subordination, the sacrifice of individual 
to general advantae,e. And, if this hypothesis were once ad- 
mitted, we should see no reason why the precepts of morality 
should not change with the lapse of ages; for the common weal 
undoubtedly cha\iges its character at d ifieret it times : retpiiring 
at one time what at another * might be highly injurious. No 
doubt a Catholic wdll laugh at a theory, according to which what 
was right before the introduction of rail-roads, may become 
wrong after this discovery has taken place ; because the Catholic 
seeks his ci iterion of good and evil beyond the sphere of mor- 
tality, — in the imperishable and unallerabre determination of his 
Maker: but he who rejects revelation must take for his rule of 
nwrality either the statute book, with Hobbes, or the general w'el- 
fare o( his species, with Saint-Simon and Bentham. Saint- 
Simon, however, never undertook to define the worship and the 
system of morals which were to replace the faith and the deca- 
logue of Christians; although, in his last work, published after his 
death, which took place 19th May 1825, he promised to* the 
world this important revelation. - His I>Jew ChrUllnnHy in its 
present state contains little else than a long charge of heresy 
against Catholics first, and then against Protestants ; Christians 
of all denominations having, according to him, deviated from 

E rirnitive Christianity; making themselves accomplices of the 
ighpr orders, in their unjust oppression of the labourer; that 
is to say, of those very classes whom the Gospel was intended 
to liberate. Amongst his complaints against Luther, whom 
he looks upon as the representative of the entire Reforma- 
tion, there is one so curious that we shall give it in his own 
terms. * . 
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** Luther was a very powerful and energetic man for the purposes of 
criticism or inqui/y, but it was only in this point of view that he 
showed very great capacity ; thus ho proved in the most complete and 
nervous manner that the court of Rome had quitted the direction of 
Cliristianity; tfiat on the one hand she sought to^ constitute herself an 
arbitrary power — that on the other she strove to combine ydth the 
pow(?rful against the poor, and that the faithful should oblige her to 
reform herself. But the labour which he gave to the reorganization 
of Christianity was much less than it should have been. Instead of 
taking the necessary steps to increase the social importance of religion, 
he has caus<‘d it to retrograde to its starting point ; he has placed it 
again wi/hotif the limits of social organization — he has thus recognised 
the power of Ca*sar as that from which all others emanate ; he has 
reserved to his clergy only the rights of humble suppliants to the tem- 
poral power ; and has thus condemned pacific minds to remain in 
perpetual dependance upon men of violent passions and , military 
capacities.” 

One other extract will contain all that tliere is of consequence 
in liis book, upon wdiat he more than once calls ‘‘ the future 
religion of mankind.” 

“ The New Christianity will be composed chiefly of the same ele- 
ments as now make up the different heretical associations of Europe 
and America. The New Christianity, like the heretical associations, 
will have its worship, its morality, and its dogmas. It will have its 
clergy ; and this clergy will have its chiefs ; but notwithstanding this 
similarity of organization, the new Christianity will be purged from all 
actual heresies. The doctrines of morality will be considered as of 
first importance ; Faith and Doctrine will be looked upon as accesso- 
ries, tfic principal object of which should be to fix the attention of the 
faithful of all classes upon morality. 

“ In New Christianity all morality will be deduced directly from this 
principle, ‘ that men must act like brothers to each other,' ' And this 
principle, which appertains to primitive Christianity, will undergo a 
transfiguration, after which it will become the appropriate object of all 
the religious labours of the present day. 

“ This regenerate principle will be presented in the following man- 
ner : —Rdf/h/iV?/?, must direct society towards the yrand*object of the most 
rapid possible melioration of the fate of the poorest class. Those who * 
are to found the new Christianity, and to constitute themselves chiefs 
of the new church, arc those who are most capable of contributing by 
their labours to increase the welfare of the lower orders ; the functions 
eff the clergy will be simply teaching the new Christian doctrine, in 
the perfecting of which, the chiefs of the church will labour without 
ceasing.” 

The importance of unity in scientific labours ; the. necessity for 
a social regeneration, by the aid of a new religion and morality ; 
the substitution of the principle of association for that of wages; 
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the supremacy of capacity of every kind over all other social dis- 
tinctions ; the dominion which the peaceful labourer should have 
over the idle; — these are the consequences that Saint-Simon, 
would draw from his great law of the unlimited perfectibility of 
man, and which he^left as iiis only heritage to the small number 
of disciples who surrounded his death-bed. 

They were faithful to him, and very shortly afterwards they 
produced a monthly journal, entitled Le Producteur ; and that 
paper, though little noticed at the time, contained very remark- 
able articles upon political economy and history; in- it there were 
also original views upon the nature of property; and afnongst the 
conductors were already found the names of MM. Hazar and 
Knfantin; the first, a decided republican and one of the prin- 
cipal members of the French Society of Carbonari ; the second, 
merely an agent of the Caisse hypothecaire,” a sort of territo- 
rial bank. Dissensions, however, began to appear; the most 
enthusiastic thought that the others were too anxious about the 
material wants of society, and not sufficiently so for their moral 
necessities. They affirmed that the critical or irreligious period, 
begun by the reformation and continued by modern philosophy, 
had lasted long enough ; and they accused their dissenting bre- 
thren of giving all their attention to man, forgetting that the 
feminine sex made so great a part of the human race. They 
separated ; and Le Producteur w’as replaced by another journal, 
entitled VOrganizateur ; in this the Saint-Simonian doctrines 
took quite a different character; a religious feeling was more 
clearly displayed in it, and the necessity for a new religion was 
openly avowed as a fundamental principle by the editors. They 
sought it in the material wants of society, and in the necessity 
for making all institutions — moral and political — the hierarchy of 
ranks — and even the rights of property — subordinate to the wel- 
fare of the majority ; they affirmed that a powerful and revered 
priesthood was a condition necessary to this welfare ; and they 
summoned to this priesthood persons of all capacities and of all 
sorts of employ ihent ; for the priest in this new society, from 
whence the idle were to be expelled, was to be the most Ieai‘ned, 
the ablest, and the best, from amongst those who labour in the 
field, or in the workshop, or who cultivate science or the fine arts. 
In short, they were to be at once apostles and political econo- 
mists. As apostles, they promulgated the advantages of a 
priestly hierarchy who* should rule the world for the benefit of 
the lower orders. As economists, they declared that capital of 
all sorts is but an instrument of production; and they asked 
why the landlord and the monied man, whose only office was to 
furnish the labourer with this instrument, should receive, under 
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the names of rent and of interest, s#cli an exorbitant reward for 
such a trifling service rendered to the community. Give, they 
continued, to the priests of the future, all the lands and money 
in the World, and they will ask from the labourer neither rent nor 
interest; they will seek out only the most skilful; and produc- 
tion, released from a great part of the heavy expense by which it 
is now burdened, will become infinitely more fertile than at pre- 
sent, to the great benefit of the laboring classes, and to the 
detriment of none but the idle. Tiiis principle, confused as yet 
as to its practical details, but sufficiently clear to the understand- 
ings of those who were to profit by it, was wonderfully adapted 
to the state of public opinion in France, at tlie time when the 
revolution of July broke out- The great commercial crisis of 
1825-26 had shaken the general confuli‘nce in the political sys- 
tem of Say and his school ; the situation of the working classes 
became more and more alarming, and the want of some religious 
curb was, as we have already said, felt even by the freethinkers, who, 
however, were determined not to return to Catholicism, and yet 
felt unable to become Protestants, without going, farther, and 
adopting the Catholic principle, by receiving along witli the 
Holy Scriptures, the authority of a living and visible interpeeter. 
If to these favourable circumstances, we add the existence of 
multitudes of young men of great talents but of small means, 
who saw a brilliant career opening in the priesthood of the new 
religion, — if we consider the enthusiasm of many philanthropists 
who were ready to sacrifice at least a jiart of their fortune to the 
general good — we shall not be surprised at the success which 
attended Saint-Sirnonism in the early part of 1830. It was, 
indeed, very great; and the prime support of all infant associa- 
tions — money, was not wanting. Besides VOrganizatear^ they 
were then able to support a daily journal, entitled T.e Globe^ and 
they held public sittings, where they explained their doctrines. 
These doctrines, although veiled in part from profane eyes, may, 
we think, be defined in the following manner. 

“That men are all equal; and that the two sexes are entitled to 
the same rights and privileges, making an exception, however, 
for the difference in natural capacity, and for the use which each 
individual, male or female, may make of that capacity ; that 
society was established in order to secure to its members the 
greatest possible quantity of material happiness; and that its 
organization will be perfect when the sum of enjoyment allotted 
to each individual shall be according to his ability and his works, 
and without reference to his. birth ; that from the beginning the 
human race has been advancing to this point; and the different 
religions which have succeeded each other, have brought it 
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nearer and nearer to this figal object of all social institutions ; 
that all tlie progress hitherto made, man has owed to those 
religions which have made a ruling priesthood, and a supreme 
spiritual authority, indispensable; for such religious opinions as 
want these two requisite instruments —and a fortiori human 
philosophy-^are powerless to associate, and can only destroy 
^ what exists. That paganism was, and must have been, exclusively 
sensual, because it received the human race at its first emerging 
from a state of nature; and that in this sense it was an improve- 
ment. In its turn (’liristianity came to meliorate the pagan 
world:, it was and ought to have been exclusively spiritual, 
because the worsliip which it replaced had fallen into the other 
extreme. The one had changed brutes into slaves, the other 
elevated slaves into free men; but it allowed the possessors of 
capital to make use of the class it had enfranchised ; it retained 
the privileges of birth and property, even w hile it opened a career 
in the priesthood to plebeian talent which it had never before 
possessed; it sanctioned the inferiority of woman, and finally 
established a fatal opposition between the flesh and the spirit; 
condemning the former, and thus consuming the life of man mi 
one long and painful struggle between these two great sources of 
strength. That Christianity has lasted its time, since the defects 
of this institution are now perceived and felt ; and that they could 
be remedied neither by the reformation nor by philosophy, since 
neither possessed the principles of authority, which alone can bind 
togetheir individuals, and cause them to co-operate. That in the 
meantime society falls to pieces and can oidy be saved by a new 
religion; that feaint-Simonism is that religion; and is true 
because it satisfies all the actual wants of perfected humanity. 
Its practical dogmas are the organization of the wliole human 
rdee into one vast family of labourers; that this family shall be 
ruled and governed by a sacerdotal hierarchy, which shall itself 
b^e subject to a supreme head. That property and inheritance 
shall be gnknown, because every individual shall be remunerated 
fi om the common revenue according to his ability and his labour ; 
.tlmt the priests will distribute justly, because they will themselves 
be the most loving, the best, and most enlightened. The idle 
will cea^ to be, consequently there will be an end to the 
employment of the poor by the rich ; no longer will talent, 
w!|iether for arts, science, or laborious industry, be condemned to 
languish* scorned^by wealth or hereditary rank. . Clirktianity 
baa emancipated mail alone ^ the new*creed is to set woman also 
fr^, and summon her to an equal share-in all the rights which 
the other sex have till now unjustly kept possession of. She will 
be. priest, magisfrato,* doctor, and savant; or rather, the hutnan 
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rac^jis to divide itself into couples formed of man and a woman, and 
each individual in the new society will be a coyple ; an andro^ 
gyne coniposed of twoelements, freely uniting, and freely separating 
when other affinities shall cause theid to disunite and to form new 
combinations. These two elements are to* be equal in power, 
honour, and prerogative. The woman is no longer to be slave to 
a father, who sells her to a husband,— to a husband whose 
contempt for her may throw her into the arms of a lover;— the 
body will be re- instated in its rights, and there will be no more 
sin, because no farther opposition between flesh and spirit, and evil 
is impossible when this opposition does not exist. Tlie pleasures 
of the senses will be things holy and moral, and the opera will 
become the church of the true believers. The truth of Saint- 
Simonism is already scientifically demonstrated by history and 
political economy; aud nothing remains but to constitute the 
sacerdotal hierarchy, whose duty will be forthwith to fix, upon 
these bases, the moral and religious dogmas which are destined 
to# regenerate the world. 

11ns sacerdotal hierarchy, wviio were to exercise such absolute 
sway, and at the side of whose authority that of Rome was to be 
thrown into the shade, was at length constituted immediately after 
the revolution of July ; and the took tlie name of the &a\nf 

i an Family ; this singular family, in which every thing should 
have bean new, began by servilely copying the institution of the 
Roman Church ; for it was composed ol a chief called Father 
Supreme (Pope) ; of a College of Apostles (Cai'diiials) ; of Dis- 
ciples of the first degree (Bishops) ; of Disciples of the second 
degree (Pric*st&); and of Disciples of the third degree (Laity). 
Wilhout, were the visitors (catechumens) or aspirants to the 
title of members of the family. There was, moreover, a dfe- 
fonr}^, composed of apostles or disciples of die first class, having 
the Supreme Father as president. To him was eh trusted the 
charge of the budget ot the society, wliioh was considerable*; 
for -at the end of 1831 the number of disciples of the fliird 
degree and of visitors amounted to upwards of.thi^e thousand, 
and the society could affoiid to distribute gratis '^ts journid, te 
Globe* It was by the gifts they received that dvey covered ’ 
expensed ; and these gifts, at le&st those which were ;fm«ouricje& 
by ihe Qlobe^ amounted in 1831 to the sum of 330,&16f'’fiartCS, 
72 cents. (£13,232). This will appear enormous, whei;> we 
^^siderthat In the qpurse of the same year tbe Saint-lSimoniaii^ 
went* through mafiy internal revolutions, J^ud that thefr 
family had been more than once oA th^ pobit of bteakihg fip, 
in me first place, it was not? without -exprema reluctanco 
many of* them' would consent to make it religion bf 
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Simonism; and when it was so determined MM. Conste, Buchez, 
Lerminier, and many others, left the society. The secession would 
have been greater, if the necessity of invoking the freedom of 
conscience promised by the cliarter, in order to escape the effect 
of the two hundred and ninety-first article of the penal code, 
(which allows government to disperse all unions of more than 
twenty persons,) had not furnished a powerful argument to 
the more zealous. The construction of the hierarchy was a 
new cause of discord ; and the family, divided between the claims 
of two candidates, were obliged to have recourse to a duum- 
vWatc^ by electing Messieurs Bazar and En fan tin to the high 
office of Supreme Father, the functions of wliich they fulfilled 
together. The last of these was unquestionably the most ambi- 
tious and the least disposed to shrink from the consequences of 
the Saint-Simonian doctrine. The throne on which he sat he 
found too narrow to admit a colleague, and on the 19th of No- 
vember 1831, after a memorable discussion, of which w^e shall 
have more to say by and by, M. Bazar withdrew, followed by a 
rather large number of partizans and Enfantin was left alone, 
the Supreme Father of the Saint-Simonian family. How^ever, 
in spite of internal disagreements and quarrels, as yet secret 
from the public, — which were destroying the unity of their col- 
l^ge, — the Saint-Simonians w’ere gradually defining their reli- 
gious theories, and their morality. The first part of the task 
was not easy ; and in the short space of two years, their creed 
underwent more variations than liave happened to Protestantism 
in as many ages. The two chief points they had to settle were, 
the nature of God, whose existence they all admitted, and the 
future state of man after death. As to the first poi^t, they were 
evidently Pantheists, although their profession of faith, drawn 
up by Enfimtin, was couched in the following terms : — 

“ God is" all that exists. 

All is in him ; all is by him ; 

None of us is out of him ^ 

But none of us is him ; 

Each of us lives by his life ; 

* And we all communicate in him ; 

For he is all that exists.” 

But what is ambiguous in this symbol was sufficiently cleared 
up by the language of the Apostles who were charged with the 
weekly preacning at * Paris. We quote the following passage 
from a sermon pre^hed by M. Tronson pn the 11th of April 
1831:^ r 

“ The universcir iteiiiays, " and the immensity of worlds which fill all 
space, and in these windds all that loves, thinks, or acts; this earth, and 
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upon it all the human family — you who listen to us, and we who teacli 
you — all that exists, exists in one unique, individual, infinite, being — 
and this being is God.” 

Their idea of the future life, so far as we can ascertain what 
it was, shows with equal clearness tlie Partth*^istic character of 
their ideas. They tliou^ht that the dead were horn again or 
rather revived in their fellow beings, to receive an increased 
degree of perfection ; this opinion they have never formally de- 
fined, but it is easy to trace it in their writings, and to see that 
time alone was wanting to its development as an article of faith; 
and, indeed, in arfbther sermon, preached the twenty-first of 
January, M. Jules le Chevalier, addrt^ssing himself to humantly 
in general, uses the following terms : — ' 

“ Tiiou wilt love to fiiwi in the present, developing thy body as well 
as thy mind, and tliou wilt love to remember thy past life, and to pre- 
pare thy life to come. And, then, in the divers generations of the 
doiiI)Ie family, thou wilt (/row eternally in love, in wisdom, and in 
b<*auty — ami thy life always renewed at each of its phases, a journey 
of initiation through ages and in the midst of worlds, thy life at once 
individual and collective, will have no limit but immensity; no end but 
eternity. Then tlie sj)irit will no longcT be mortified by the flesh, nor 
the fi<\sh subdued by the spirit; nor shall tlie kingdom of earth be 
separated from the kingdom of heaven; nor suffering be endured in 
time, to seeure happiness in eternity; but there will bo a holy harmony 
of all human desires. And then there will be no more the hell, nor 
the paradise, tin; eternal repose, nor the eternal damnation of Chris- 
tianity; neither will there be the absolute death of materialism — ^but the 
progressive evohifion of man in lumianity — of humanity in God. Hu- 
manity I behold thy religion, behold thy law, behold thy life !” 

There is, how^ever, great incoherency, both as to the existence 
of God and the future state of man, in the Saint-Simonian 
writings. They constantly admit tlmt the doctrinal part of their 
worship is yet to be arranged, but they comfort themselves for 
the slight inconvenience of having a religion without religious 
faith, by frequently repeating that in every religion the only 
point of any real consequence must be the morality which fixes 
the duties of individuals to one another; to this point, therefore, 
they directed their chief attention, and on this side lay the rock 
that shipwrecked them. The popularity they maintained in the 
most democratical country in* the world, w^hile they kept to their 
watchwords, — Abolition of inheritance and private property,” 

“ Talent the only rule for classification.” “ To every one 
according to bis ability, and to ability according to its works,” — 
forsook them, when, under the pretext of enfranchising women, 
they gave publicity to a theory so audaciously infamous that we 
dare scarcely do more than indicate its principal features. They had 
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organized their priesthood, tliey had obtained disciples so fana- 
tical, that they came cheerfully to lay at the feet of the Supreme 
Father the greater part of their fortune; they had invented a 
costume which they wore fearlessly before the astonished or 
sneering crowd; they had established workshops where nume- 
rous workmen laboured in common for the benefit of the family; 
but the power they had acquired vanished like a dream, from 
the moment they dared to give a new character to the conjugal 
union, or rather to abolish it entirely, and to sul)stitute for it the 
unbounded and disgusting liberty of the brute creation. Yet 
it was by considering, as they believed, the actual wants of hu- 
manity; by consulting reason, when released from the trammels 
of revelation, that thej reached this degree of monstrous folly : 
one would say that Providence had deputed to them the task of 
proving the insufficiency of the mind of man when left to him- 
self, without other lights than those of philosophy and science. 

We have already said that the Saint- Siinonians had consti- 
tuted their hierarchy ; and, according to their theory, the world 
was to be goV’erned in the following manner. At the head 
of the whole human race they placed the Su[)reme Father; in 
immediate contact w^ith him was the College of Apostle^, whose 
members he w'as to select, and ihetf were to divide among 
themselves the superintendance over the whole human race. 
Each Apostle was to have had under his orders a certain num- 
ber of disciples of the first degree, or bishops, — who in their 
turn were placed over a certain number of disciples of the second 
degree — or priests. These, who stood exactly in the position of 
cure, were each to have had his parish, ijihabited by disciples 
of the third degree — or laity. As inheritance was^o be done 
away with, the ecclesiastical superior, was at the death of each 
priest or layman, to bestow his possessions on the best entitled, 
that is to say, on the most talented ; and the Supreme Father, 
armed with boundlessauthority, would have controlled this immense 
machine, becoming thus a thousand times a more despotic sove- 
reign, than tlie emperor of China; and the monarch of the world, 
in fact, from whence all political power would have been 
banished, to make way for liis. This power, however, and that 
of the whole priesthood, was to be founded in lore ; and, as the 
pleasures of the senses were declared holy — it consequently fol- 
low^ed that physical beauty was to become a capacity — a title to 
command. It was as 'the most beloved, and in some degree as 
the most beautiful — that they had chosen the chiefs of their 
priesthood. But, according to their theories, these chosen indi- 
viduals were as yet incomplete, and must continue so until each 
had united himself £0 a woman who should have the same rights 
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to the ministry as her associate, and was to exercise them con- 
jointly with him. This perfect equality being established between 
the two sexes, there arose immediately a necessity for regulating 
the reciprocal duties of the Saint-Simonian Androgyne — of the 
coii])le, whether clerical or lay — which should be composed of 
two parts, equal and perfectible, but not necessarily perfecting 
themselves in the same time or to the same degree: were they to 
be constrained to continue indissolubly united, when the harmony 
which first caused their union had been destroyed by the im- 
j)rovement or the backsliding of either party ? And, if the flesh 
was indeed re-established in its rights, and sensual pleasures had 
become holy, was adultery to continue an evil, because Christians 
consider it a heinous crime? These two grave questions long 
divided the college; and the wd)o exercised toge- 

ther the i\i net ions of Suj)reme Father, as well as the college, 
divided upou the second: Ba/ar, who was father of a family, 
had no objection to the se|)aration of the couple: he allowed 
divorce, and coiisenled that the w'oman should have the same 
rights respecting it as the man; but he recoiled with horror from 
the consequences of carrying out his doctrine. 

Vainly was he reminded tliat, as St. Simonism had done away 
with even the notion of sin, he would be in fact returning to 
Christianity, and abjuring the religion at whose head he was 
placed — if lu‘ shoulci persist in aflirming that fidelity between 
man and wife was a r/rff/e. Bazar’s internal conviction, his 
conscience, all his feelings, revolted from this idea, and he obstin- 
ately continiK'd to answer all objections by the words: “ I insist 
that every son shall know the name of his father.'’ 

Enfantin was more consistent ; he saw^ that w hen once inherit- 
ance w'as abolished, and absolute equality established as of fight, 
betwwn all ciiildren from the moment of their birth, it w’ouhl 
become necessary, in order to substantiate tins c^cpiality, that 
fathers shoukl not know their ow'ii children, lest they should 
favour them at the expense of the others. Even this was not 
enough ; as the mother-priest would alw^ays, it was to be feared, 
show partiality to her own. Enfantin did all that could be done 
to maintain the principle of absolute equality; and the frightful, 
yet logical, consequences which he deduced from the abolition 
of inheritance, are not the least of the objections which may be 
brought against the system of universal levelling. 

The first result of these dissensions (wiiich as yet w'ere known 
only to the college) was, that Bazar was degraded to the post of 
doctnnul cA/V/— which post he soon threw up, and separated 
froqi Enfantin, who remained alone as Supreme Father. It was 
on the 19th November 1831 that this secession took place; when, 
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before a general assembly oftbe Saiiit-Simonian family, Enfaritin, 
hard pressed by the inferior disciples, allowed them to suppose, 
rather than fully explained to them, a theory, which the public 
already suspected, biit which was fully understood by the college 
alone. We shall enter into no details, although all Jiave been 
printed in the InfitructionH .of the Supreme Father, Suffice it 
to say, that many of tliose present testified their abhorrence 
— that the charge of promhcuom intercourse was broadly and 
distinctly made — and that Cecile Fonrnel, a disciple of the 
first order, protested in tiie name of all the women of the 
Saint-Simonian family, agjiinst the installation of vice; — the 
organization of adultery, — which was now proposed, under the 
pretext of establishing, by the ministry of the priest-couple, a 
harmony between heinijs of profound aff^ections^ and being 
of quick but inconstant affections. Many disciples, and some 
apostles, withdrew with llazar; and the family received a check 
which foreboded its speedy dissolution. So great, however, was 
still the enthusiasm of Knfantin’s adherents, that Olinde Rodri- 
guez dared to proclaim him the most moral man of the epoch; 
and the Globe declan‘d that the Supreme leather had never ap- 
peared so imposing, so priestlike, so beautiful^ as during tliis 
discussion. J'his meeting w'as remarkable in another respect. 
The preacher, Abel Tronson, complained bitterly that Enfantin 
had revealed the secret he had entrusted him in confession ; and 
the anti-catholic part of the public learnt, with no small surprise, 
that^ for the good of hnmnnitip and as one of the condttions of 
the general progress^ the Saint-Simonians had borrow'ed auricular 
confession from the Catholic Church: they had already invented 
a sort of baptism, a marriage, and a service for the ^ead, — they 
exacted an implicit and unarguing faith in their worcls. So that 
their religion w^as not unreasonably compared to what Catho- 
licism might be, if she could fall into dotage, and disfigure, by 
idiotic drivelling, the truths that had been entrusted to her. A 
new era— an era of perfect extravagance — took place in the 
short life of Saint- Sirnonisrn. The free wornan^ the female 
Messiah, — the representative of lier sex, as Enfantin w’as of his, 
— the woman who was to be the future spouse of the Supreme 
Father, became now the phoenix whose apparition was to dis- 
perse all doubts, and secure the universal triumph of the doctrine. 
A seat was reserved for lier beside the Supreme father, in all the 
ceremonies of the family, and M. Duvergier, the poet of the 
family, and now one of the most distinguished dramatic authors 
of Paris, put the finishing stroke to the reinstallation of the 
flesh, by announcing that the wonderful woman, who was so 
impatiently expecte<J niight even then be wandering, in the 
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streets of the capital, a victim to the Christian prejudices, which 
beheld in her only a common prostitute. Pecuniary difficulties 
now be^an to embarrass them ; they had sent missionaries into 
the principal towns of France, Belgium, Germany, and even 
England, where, however, their presence was scarcely perceived. 
At Toulouse, Bordeaux, Metz, Marseilles, and Lyons, they 
succeeded in collecting a certain number of disciples; but they 
were not so fortunate in Belgium, — their theories respecting 
women met with the most violent opposition. At Brussels and 
Liege, the people rose against them; and, to the honour of the 
Catltolic clergy — of the clergy who had been decried as so into- 
lerant — it was they who, in the Belgian congress as well as in 
the midst of a furious po})ulace, insisted upon the right of the 
Saint-Simon ians to the protection of the police, and also that 
they should be allowed to preach their doctrines freely. But all 
these nii‘=:sions — the expense of workshops — the publication gratis 
of a newspaper — and the luxury of the Supreme Father, who 
considered it a duty by no means to mortify his flesh, — had soon 
exhausted the resources they had found in voluntary gifts. 
Olinde Ilodriguez, the heir of Saint-Simon, and who had 
greatly contributed to the (‘levation of Enfantin, now deter- 
mined, in the exercise of his functions as I'vler of the wornhip — 
that is to say, as director of traffic and industry — to raise a loan 
without payment cfany interest (fond d'amortissement) — a thing 
which the fiimily held in detestation. As a security, all the 
adherents of Enfantin placed at his disposal an authority to sell 
their property, and on the 1st January 1832 a large quantity of 
bonds were thrown upon the market. This scheme was unsuc- 
cessful, as no more than 82,400 francs were obtained, and its 
failure })roved latal to the new establishment. The police was 
then almost powerless against the republican party, who had 
contributed so much to tlie Three Days of July, and had not 
dared as yet to interfere with the Saint-Simonians, although the 
alarm they excited was considerable; they had w^aited till public 
feeling should change towards them, and now took instant ad- 
vantage of the ill-success of their money project. On the 22d 
January 1832, the family were disj)ersed by an armed force ; 
seals were applied to their papers; and the Supreme Father and 
Olinde Rodriguez were summoned before the tribunals as guilty 
— 1st. (and this was their great crime in the eyes of government) 
of having organized associations iimong the workmen ; 2ndly, of 
seizing upon inheritances : and 3rdly, of defrauding the public 
by raising a loan, of which they could neither replace the capital 
nor pay the int<Test. The prosecutions were however abandoned, 
and the family might have subsisted sometime longer, hud not 
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quarrels arisen belween the Supreme Father and Olinde Rodri- 
jjfiiez. The •future rights of women were the cause, or the pre- 
text of this new revolution. En fall tin had gone still greater 
lengths than at the meeting of the lUth November, and had 
defined in so frightihl a manner the functions of the priest-couple 
— he had so publicly declared it to be their duty to be beau- 
tiful, and their right to live in the most unbridled license — that 
Olinde Rodriguez drew back, p(*rhaps from shame, and perhaps, 
too, to free himself from pecuniary liab'lity. Enraged at the 
opposition he met with, Entantin degraded Rodrigiu^z, who, on 
his part, endeavoured to give a new' form to Saint-Sirnonism, 
and succeeded only in depriving his antagonist of the support of 
a few influential men. IVe are wrong ; he went firther, and claimed 
as his property all the works of Saint-Simon. Bazar followed 
liis example, and claimed to be the ow nev of the fJ.rrianatort/ 
Statetneni of the New Dot irtne : thU w as a heavy blow ; for 
the sale of these books was thus stopped but a heavier still 
was dealt them by the government, who recommenced the pro- 
secution they had laid aside; this w^as exactly at the time when 
the cholera broke out, in 1832. The Saint-Simonians proposed 
in their newspaper, Ae Gfohe^ that immense public works should 
be undertaken as a rem(*dy, to be carried on to the sound of 
instruments, and presided over by the lovelie^^t women. One 
might have sup))osed that they were given up to maclness, and 
this whilst the Catholic priests, and the Sisters of Charity, who 
Ijad no faith in the re-installation of the flesh, gave their time 
and their lives to the service of the sick. Enfantin, meanwhile, 
completed the ruin of the finances of the fatniUj by his balls 
and dinners, and w'as at length obliged to give up jfie publica- 
tion of the Globe, and to leave Paris. Under pretext of pre- 
paring himself for a new' mission, he withdrew to Menil 
Montant, a village near the capital, where he took up liis 
residence in a house which belotiged to him, along wdth such 
apostles as remained faithful to him, and who had devoted them- 
selves to pay him, in every sense of the word, an idolatrous 
worship. But before retiring to his ‘‘ holy mountain,” he pub- 
lished the following proclamation, in the last numbc^r that ap- 
peared of the Globe, on the 22d April 1832, which was Good 
Friday : — 

“ God has a])pointed me a mission to summon the proletaires and 
liberated woman to a nt»w destiny, — to bring back into the human 
family such as have hitherto been excluded from it, or only treated 
like aliens in it, — to realize the universal association which, since the 
beginning of the world, has been called for by the cries of all slaves, 

' — whether women or men proletnirea. One phase of my existence is 
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accomplished to day. I have spoken ; I will act ; but I require a time 
of repose and of silence. A numerous family surrounds me; the 
apostleship is founded. I take forty of my sons with me : I confide to 
my other children the care of continuing our work in the world, and 
1 retire. The day on wliieh I speak has been a great day in the 
world during eiglitten centuries. On this day^iedthe dirhie liberator 
of s/arcs. Let us sanctify the anniversary by the commencement of 
our holy retreat; and from amidst us let the last trace of servitude — 
o in es ^ici t\j — I )e e x])el led . ” 

In the same number, Pore Barrau, the most eloquent of their 
])reaeljers, expressed himself, or rather blaspliejned, as follows ; 

“ hhifantin is the Messiah of (iod — the /r/wy of the nations — where 
his sons now exalt him, as tin' world shall one day do. The world sees 
its Christ, and knows him not. And therefore he withdraws himself 
with his a})ostles from among you. Our word is in the midst of you ; 
)ou will incarnate it in jourM'lves. The world is ours. A man shall 
ai*ise, having the brow of a king, and the t'litrails of the people, be- 
cause he has the heart of a ]uiest, — and this man is our Fatlior." 

We shall not follow the famiUj into its new habitation, where 
all laboured in common ; and young pupils of the Polylecbuic 
Scliools, distiuguislied military men, and the sons of bankers of 
enormous wealth, cleaned boots, and filled all the offices of 
servants; while oilier Saint-Simonians, no less distiiiguished by 
tlieir social rank, joined the workmen upon the roads, and broke 
stones with them. A considerable crowd came from the capital 
to visit these new hermits, as soon as their forty days were 
expired, which w^ere a detestable ])arody upon the retreat of our 
Lord. Hut the goverimieiit bad now vamjuished the republican 
insurrection whicli took place in June, and was no longer dis- 
})osed to spare the Saint- Simonians. On the 1st July, the gates 
of the gardens of Menil Montaiit were closed by the gerisdarmes 
against all curious visitors; and on the ! 2 ^ 7 th of the following 
August, the Supreme Father, Rodriguez, and several others, were 
put upon their trial before the Court of Assizes at Paris. No- 
thing could exceed the ridicule of Enfan tin’s behaviour during 
this process. He had brought two w^onieii as liis counsel, but 
the court would not allow them to speak. He forbade his 
disciples, who were called on as witnesses, to take the oaths 
required by law, and he himself pronounced a discourse which 
convulsed with laughter all ins audience. . I wish,” he said, 
‘‘to show^ tl»e Attorney- General the influence of beauty — of the 
senses — of the flesh ; — and for that purpose I will make him feel 
the influence of a look ; for 1 believe that 1 shall reveal all my 
thoughts upon my countenance.” And thereupon he looked 
steadily Ihr a long time at the judges, the lij^wyers, and the spec- 
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tators, supposing that lie was to fascinate the public as he had 
managed to fascinate some young enthusiasts. Michel Chevalier, 
however, Duverrier, and Barraii, had retained all the power 
of their talent, and they eloquently defended the cause of reli- 
gious liberty. It was a singular thing, that their defence was 
chiefly a defence of Christianity, — that is to say, of Catholicism ; 
for we have already explained that they are identical in the 
minds of all Frenchmen. Accordingly? Michel Chevalier, 
pointing to the green cloth which, since 1830, had concealed the 
figure of Christ, that, by Napoleon’s orders, had been placed 
above the bench, addressed the jury as follows : — 

“ Catholicism ! Gentlemen, there is here a symbol of its actual 
power. Modern Catliolicism is the picture you have before your eyes, 
it is veiled — and, singular circumstance I those who, by concealing it, 
abjured their religion without embracing a new one, are the same wlio 
now set themselves up as arbiters of consci(‘nce, and venture to affirm 
that we are not a religion ; but fifteen centuries have elapsed, (hiring 
which, Christianity, for the hajipiiiess of the world, was not veiled, nor 
yet banished from public policy. When hordes of barbarians, eager for 
conquest, and- crowding upon each other, came dragging themselves 
from the steppes of Asia, from the Oural, and from the Altai, to tin* 
Rhine, and inundated all Eurojie to the south and west, who iiu't them 
half wfiy and civilized them ? C’hristianity. Who mediated successfully 
between the con(]uered people, and their brutal eoiupierors, Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi, Alani, Burgundians, Saxons, Franks, Heruli, and Iluns? 
the Catholic bishops and clergy. Who was the man before whom Attila 
stood still, filled with resp(;ct — Attila the seourgi^ of (lod ? Jt was a 
Christian Pope, it was Saint Leo I Jf Christianity had* not mixed 
itself with politics; if the bisliops had taken no part in temjioral affairs, 
there would havc^ been no chance for civilization. — Mankind mn.st liave 
retrograded to the times of Nimrod. Above all, the origTn and history 
of the French monarchy may be comprised in the words of a h'arned 
English historian ; ‘ the kingdom of France is a kingdom made by 
bishops.’ ” 

I'lie court condemned Enfantin, Michel Chevalier, and Du- 
verrier, to a year’s iinfirisoinnent each, and to a fine of one 
hundred francs, as guilty of outraging public morals, and as 
having formed part of an as>ociation of more than twenty per- 
sons. They were acquitted as to the charge of obtaining money 
on false pretences, and it would be unjust not to admit that they 
deserved this part of the verdict. By the Jielp of voluntary gifts, 
they had honourably l/jlfilled their engagements, and discharged 
the financial liabilities of Olinde Rodriguez. Thefamity was now 
thrown into complete anarcliy, by the imprisonment of Enfantin. 
Barrau, the maddest amongst them, despairing to find the free 
woman, the female J^esslah, in Europe, set off’ for Ctvistanlino- 
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pie, announcing to the public, that he should find in the harams 
of the East, that pearl whom the Father had vainly sought in the 
streets of Paris. Several of his fellow disciples accompanied 
him, and others embarked at the same time, and in the same 
hope, for Alexandria. The family was fallirig to pieces on all 
sides, and we shall not follow it to its final dissolution. Enfantin 
accepted his discharge after seven months* imprisonment, and 
went to Egypt, from whence lie is recently returned, and languishes 
in deserved obscurity. As for his disciples, at last undeceived, 
many became Mahometans ; and now serve in the armies of 
Moharned Ali, or amongst his civil engineers. M M. Stephane, 
Flachat, and Pereire, are the directors of the rail-road to St. 
( jcrmain ; M. Michel Chevalier, who was sent by the French 
government to the United States, published, on his return, a 
very interesting work n])on that country, and is pointed out by 
public opinion as a future candidate for the high office of 
Minister of Public Works. A great many others had resumed 
the professions they had abandoned— as the bar, the army, or 
manufactories : nor must we, in this brief account of the present 
character of those deluded young men, forget to notice the im- 
portant fact of the numbers converted to Christianity. We say 
converted, for in France, whole families lived and were brought 
up under the influence of the anti-Catholic prejudices of the 
eighteenth century. To the young people ol’ these families, 
Catholicism was represented from their childhood as one im- 
mense lie, and upon the word of tlndr parents and their teachers, 
they remained so firmly convinced of this, that all enejuiry, or 
discussion, seemed to them useless; they were, therefore, like 
many English Protestants, in a state of invincible ignorance; 
yt, many of them hungered and thirsted after truth ; it w^a^ in 
their search for her, that they had fallen into the errors of Saint- 
Sirnonism. From their new masters, they learnt to feel a pro- 
found contempt for the opinions of Voltaire and his school ; to 
admire, at least in the past, the wisdom and the wonderful civil- 
izing power of the Church of Home; they were taught also, 
that Protestantism, and unbelief, under all its forms — were valuable 
only in preparing the way for a new doctrine, but could, of them- 
selves, accomplish nothing for the material welfare of the human 
race ; and they were made so clearly to perceive the anti-social 
character of both the one and the other, as well as the necessity 
for an absolute and infallible spiritual authority, that doubts were 
naturally excited in the minds of those young enthusiasts ; and 
they began to ask themselves, if, indeed, Catholicism hitherto so 
useful, to mankind, were really false. Then came the wild 
absurdities of Enfantin, all, however, logically deduced from the 
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law of the illimitable progress of our species; and tlieir con- 
sciences, unsoiled by vice, revolted from such abominations. 
'Fhus prepared, they could hardly fiiil to discover the truth, in a 
country, where reason lias no choice, if we inay so express it, 
but between Catholicism and infidelity. Accordingly, conver- 
sions were very numerous. Bazar, hims»elf, who died the 29th 
.July 1832, had burned all his manuscripts, not wtsh’uijf^ he said, 
to leave behind him arm^ for the defence of Pantheism. His 
wife and daughters, happier than himself, are now exemplary 
Catholics; the youngest had married, after the Saint-Sirnonian 
fiishion, M. de Saint Cherou. a young man full of talent, and 
the adopted son of Bazar ; this union, as yet unhallowed, has 
since been ratified by the Church, and the archbishop of Paris 
himself officiated in this touching ceremony — the mvire highly to 
honour the return to truth of two person,s so distinguishefi, the 
one for his noble character, the other for all the virtues of her 
sex. M M. Margerin, Paul llochettc, Dugied, Rousseau, and 
many others, have either preceded or followed this exam})le. 
The errors of Saint-Sinionism had prepared them for the recep- 
tion of evangelic truth, and the Church may now^ present them 
with equal pride and confidence to her friends or to her enemies. 
We shall hero conclude the history of this memorable attiMiipt to 
meliorate the condition of tlte working classes, by the tissislance 
of scientific princijdes, w'ithout the light of revelation, by the crea- 
tion of a new society and a new morality, 'i'hese bold innovators 
had at least the niej’it of understanding and practically demon- 
strating, the necessity for a spiritual authority, which should be 
absolute, and must, therefore, be infallible. A necessity so impera- 
tive ill their opinion, that it constituted the only grcnind for the 
iinliinited power they allowed to Father Eufantin. 

As for their fundamental doctrines, namely the substitution of 
a system of partnership for that of wages given to the workmen, 
the abolition of all inheritance, and the enfranchisement of women, 
few words will suffice for them ; for, setting aside all religious 
truth, the realization of their projects would have done infinite 
mischief to those of whom t!:ey considered themselves the only 
friends. Our readers will remember the shepherd boy, whose 
defence was so valorously undertaken by the liero of La Mancha, 
and who gained nothing by the protection of the kniglit of the 
doleful countenance, but an increased severity on the part of his 
master. We shall see that the Saint-Simonians, who believed them- 
selves the benefactors of humanity, were in fact only its Don 
Quixotes. If we analyse the nature of wages, we easily arrive 
at the conclusion, that they imply a partnership betw^een the 
master and the workmen, who, bringing their labour into the com- 
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moil stock, have a right to a share in the produce. Tlie master 
buys this share, and pays the j)rice in wages, which represent to 
each labourer his dividend in the common profit, after deduction 
lias been made for security against risk, and for interest; for these 
belong in iuslice to the master, since the risk*is all at his charge, 
and lie advances to the workman money which he himself 
will only recover after a distant sale, and perhaps long ciedit. 
As to that jiart which iiills to the share of each person employed 
by the master, it is suhj(‘ct to all the vicissitudes occasioned by 
fluctuation in the demand or supply of labour, and we do not see 
how the copartnership system would have the effect of increasing 
it. In some parts of the continent this system now prevails in 
the cultivation of the earth ; the farmers, under the name of 
nietayers^ keep for their share the half of the pi oduce of the land ; 
since, however, population has increased, the meUnjor gives the 
landlord nearly two-tliircLs ; the same cause would produce the 
same consequences everywhere, because the siipjily of masters 
}>ossessed of the innnc*nse capital reepnred by modern machinery 
has not and cannot increase as rapidly as the supply of labour. 
In the copartnership system the workman’s share would equally 
have become less, and as he could not have received it until after 
the sale of his wm’k, he would have been obliged to dispose of 
it to an usurer, in order to live in the meanwhile. Would the 
purchaser estimate his risks and his inteivst at a less high rate 
than the master ? Clearly not ; and however low wages may be, 
they must always be more advantageous, so far as the lower orders 
are concerned, than the co-j)artnership system. Nor would their 
situation be improved by the introduction of Mr. Owen’s plan. 
A co-operative society must borrow money until it has accumulated 
a capital, and, on such security as it can offer, interest wdll alw^ays 
be very high. Moreover, all the partners are not entitled to, and 
many would not be satisfied wuih, an equal division of the profits. 
These must be apportioned according to the skill, assiduity, and 
duties of each member. The directors will claim more than the 
common mechanics, and ultimately they must receive in full what 
is now the master’s right. The only difference being that no 
trust is given by 'the operative to the master manufacturer who 
pays their wages weekly, while they would not only have to trust 
their directors, but also to get that trust discounted, in order to 
meet their daily wants. As to the mutual assistance given or 
received at a harmony society, it implies a J)revious accumulation 
of capital, (which under any other circumstances might be as 
charitably employed), and an endurance of good-fellowship which 
is hardly in the nature of man. Our principal objection to Mr. 
Ow'en’s plan is, that lie ends where he ought to begin ; for his 
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scheme, intended to turn men into anp;els, can be carried into 
effect by angels only, and those not fallen ones. 

The abolition of hereditary rights must have been followed by 
consequences still more disastrous. Not to say that all the activity 
which is called fortli in man by the necessity of providing for his 
children, and the hope of leaving them independent fortunes, 
would be forthwith paralysed: — not to say that agriculture, with 
its slow return of capital, would be entirely neglected ; for the 
father of a family would be little disposed to bury in the earth, 
for the benefit of strangers, money which he might in many ways 
bestow upon his children, in spite of every law that could be 
framed; — we will ask, who would those men be who would be 
entrusted with the charge of colli‘cting the property left by in- 
heritance, in order to divide it afterwards amongst the most 
deserving ? The priests of the new law^ the Saint-Simonians 
would say. T he priests would then be the arbitrators of every 
man’s fortune; and, in fact, both masters and workmen would 
labour iovihfir profit, for no one could compel them to admit that 
the worthiest w^ere not included in their own ranks, or at least 
amongst tlieir friends. Even Catholic priests, who are unmarried, 
and restricted by the canons from engaging in commercial or 
manufacturing speculations, would hardly bear up against such 
temptations ; but the Saint-Simonian clergy — married men, 
agriculturists, merchants, or manufacturers, — men who, more- 
over, avowed it to be a point of conscience to indulge in the most 
costly pleasures, could certainly not w^ithsUind it. By degrees 
they would become a caste dividing amongst themstdves all the 
wealth of the community, and leaving the other classes of society 
in frightful poverty. It was to avoid this snare and these objec- 
tions that En fan tin invented his theory concerning woman. Tlie 
degree of liberty allowed to the female sex lias always been a 
criterion of the civilization of a people. The more women have 
been kept in subservience, the greater has been the degradation 
of the other sex ; and the rapid progress of Christian society 
arises greatly from the prerogatives with which it has invested 
woman, and which were unknown before the promulgation of 
the Gosfiel. Women are now declared equal with men in the 
sight of God ; they have obtained the abolition of polygamy and 
divorce; in a word, the basis of a family in ancient times has 
beep entirely changed. But how has this wonderful transforma- 
tion been effected ? Had a philosopher undertaken to work such 
a miracle, he would mo doubt have reasoned as follows : “ Woman 
charms the senses of her husband ; her principal strength is here ; 
tins strength must therefore be increased, by adding to her beauty 
all those talents which can heighten its effect. Let ner always 
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bean Aspasia, and instead of being a slave, slie will be surrounded 
with worshippers. Cli ristia nity pursued a different method; it 
spoke aloud and austerely to the woman. If it taught her tlmt 
she had a soul to save as precious in the eyes of God as that of 
her husband, it taught her also that the condition of her eternal 
salvation was the fulfilment of her duties; and it placed amongst 
the chief of those duties, 'not the constrained chastity of the 
Athenian matron, enclosed in the gyneceum, but that austere and 
true chastity, which penetrates the most secret recesses of the 
conscience, expelling thence the lejist desire, the lightest thought, 
that sins against the sanctity of the nujitial tie. And it does not 
demand this purity from the woman in the name of her husband, 
but in the name of her Creator, whose eye jiierces all hearts, 
from whom nothing escapes, and whose displeasure is excited by 
whatever violates the laws of the most rigorous modesty. What 
a security is this for the husband ! what a ground of assurance 
for the father, who is more mistrustful still ; for it was the father, 
rather than the husband, who had recourse to the enclosure of 
the haram, and the other insulting precautions of the East : and 
to him Christianity has given the most powerful guarantee, by 
throwing over the head of his daughter a veil of holy and volun- 
tary purity. Once possessed of this virtue, woman becomes her 
own guardian. Man, whether husband or father, confides in 
her, and respects her on that account ; and respect blends with 
the love he bears to her an imperishable affection, that habit 
cannot weaken, nor even the wrinkles of old age destroy. They 
are two in one flesh, and whilst, elsewhere, woman is but the 
property of her husband ; amongst Christians she is a part of his 
being — she is himself; and this idea of marriage, which the 
Catholic church alone has received in its full extent, implies not 
only monogamy, but the absolute indissolubility of the conjugal 
union. But Christianity, when it raised the female so high in 
the eyes of God and man, did not contemplate destroying the 
hierarchy of the family ; on the contrary, it has been preserved 
without derogating from the essential equality of the two sexes. 
For this purpose, religion has regulated their respective duties, 
keeping in view both the physical difference of their organization, 
and the modesty which alone can enable the weaker to acquire 
and keep an influence over the stronger. Christianity has, there- 
fore, given to woman the authority over the d6mestic hearth, 
while to man it has assigned the care of guiding the family ; the 
duty of maintaining and protecting it, and ihe burden of its ex- 
ternal affairs. By this title, and in virtue of these especial func- 
tions, man presides and governs ; but in a truly Christian union, 
conjugal love gives its commands to conjugaJ love, which cheer- 
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fully obeys them; and the will of the wife is so freely intertwined 
in that of the husbatid, that they cannot be distinguished. 

The liberty of the Christian woman did not satisfy the Saint- 
Sinionians ; they were unwilling that the duty of obedience should 
be imposed on iier^ ami would not understand that by proclaim- 
ing the two sexes etpial in all respects, they rendered certain the 
subjugation of the woman. For if in marriage no one has the 
right to command, who shall give way, the husband or the wife ? 
when those differences of opinion arise between them, vvliich 
must be incalculably multiplied, if there is to be no distinction 
in their duties or in their attributes: they would hfive to decide 
ill common upon the affairs of the state, as well as upon those of 
the kitchen ; the moral right, being equal on both sides, the only 
superiority w jiicli the new law had not done away with — tlie supe- 
riority of brute strength — must be appealed to in every difference; 
and the w’onian, overpowered by this, must yield to fear, instead 
of, as now, freely submitting to her duty, when slie obeys her 
husband in obedience to her C»od. She would have, it is true, 
the alternative of divorce — that by way of succession, 

wdiich the reformation has revived. Ibit could maternal tender- 
ness dispense w^ith a protector for her children ? and where w'ill 
she find one when their ow'ii father will have rejected them with 
a kind of satisfaction, because, chastity being no more a virtue, 
be can no longer confide; he has never confided in their mother. 
And who would contract a union, unavoidably of uncertain dura- 
tion, with the mother of another man’s children, and be obliged 
to maintain those children ? Or w hat could such a union be for 
the woman but an exchange of slavery ? For these reasons the 
privilege of divorce w^ould be a useless one, at least the w^oman : 
the man alone would profit by it, to free himself from the bur- 
den of an uncertain paternity ; and, certainly, even setting aside 
the disgust inspired by these odious theories, — we are not sur- 
prised at the universal horror manifested by the women of 
France and llelgium for their pretended liberators. They felt 
instinctively that the liberty thus offered them would become the 
giost insupportable of servitudes, How^ever, Saint-Simonism 
might have had a longer career, had not the government tri- 
umphed over the republicans : for the young men of this party 
had a strong tendency to the new religion ; and under another 
National Contention, its professors would have obtained not only 
toleration, but a markca protection; they might indeed have 
been obliged to modify their opinions, and to adopt a character 
more warlike than commercial ; and in this respect it is evident 
that the gradual consolidation of Louis Philippe^s throne had so 
early as the middle of 1831 produced a great change in the 
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direction of Saint-Simonism. At every division amongst the 
chiefs, it was always those who wore most inclined to violent 
methods who withdrew, and Enfantin always represented such as 
believed in the power of a pacific action : whcj had faith in conver- 
sions to be made by sympathy and by the power of a look, and 
'‘who laid it down as a principle that they were the most loveable 
of mortals, and that they had only to show themselves in order 
to captivate mankind, and subjugate their reason by tlie double 
seduction of their theories and their persons. And ridiculous as 
these notions may appear, they have a redeeming point, in their 
horror of bloodshed; so that the disciples of Enfantin deserve to 
be considered as the Quakers of Pantheism. 

On the other hand, logic and energy of character were on the 
side of the seceders. By the help of the principle of the aboli- 
tion of inheritance, ^nd that of universal association, they ex- 
pected to excite the passions of the poor and of the workmen. 
They had in their hands a lever which, always powerful, was then 
so much the more so, as the revolution of July had shaken society 
to its foundations, and thus given immense political ascendancy 
to the lower orders. The fdlowing fact will give some idea of 
the madness which possessed a large portion of the populace. 
After the last disturbances at Lyons, the prisoners, who were 
taken to Paris to be tried by the Chamber of Peers, were less 
occupied wdth the defence of their own cause than with the 
nature of the social organization they were to give to their coun- 
try at a later period. We were told by one of their counsel, 
that, at a visit which he paid to some of them, he found them 
extremely agitated by the discovery of a new method of securing 
the permanent triumph of equality amongst men. And the 
discoverer explained it to him with a transport that was really 
painful, as showing to what a degree the brain of these poor peo- 
ple had been touched; his method consisted in obliging, by 
an article in the new constitution, all tall men to marry little 
women, and short men, on the other hand, to choose tall wives. 
Thus, said the poor fellow, all inequality of height will gradually 
cease to exist, and no citizen will be allowed to be greater than 
another in body any more than in mind. 

There can be no doubt that all Louis Philippe’s efforts have 
been directed to neutralize the democratic tendency of the revolu-' 
tion of July, in which he has shewn great skill ; but at the same 
time he has been powerfully supported by the alarm which the 
avowed projects of the republican partyJiave excited in the middle 
classes. These have forgotten their ancient dislike for hereditary 
distinctions ; they have rallied around the new throne, and now 
constitute the principal strength of the *French Consei'vative 
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party — because, in that country, the destructives have declared 
war ac^inst the holders of all property, against the shopkeeper 
as well as the banker, against all proprietors in sliort, whether 
noble or plebeian : but the French Conservatives have no bond 
of union except the fear of disorder ; and the society which is 
lield together only by this feeling, is exposed to continual danger,* 
and seldom fails in the end to be deprived of its liberties. It is 
owing to this fear that our neighbours applauded the flagrant 
violation of liberty of conscience in the case of the Saint-Simo- 
nians — that they have allowed the press to be fettered by the 
summary trial and exorbitant punishment of the offenders — that 
they have ceded to the executive government a complete con- 
trol over the education of youth — and that they leave at its 
mercy all religious belief — permitting it to forbid, by royal 
proclamation, the preaching of any, whos6 existence is not at 
present recognized by law. In met, the French have never 
understood the meaning of liberty — they have always confounded 
it with equality of citizens amongst themselves ; and so long as 
Louis Philippe oppresses them all alike, they will believe them- 
selves free. It would be vain to explain to them, that the letter 
of the law may be the same for all, while its spirit, and its prac- 
tical effects, may press with tyrannical severity upon a part of 
the population. To this, conservatives and destructives are alike 
indifferent, provided that theirs may be the party who oppress. 
On all sides, there is the same ignorance of the nature of true 
liberty, or, if here and there are a few men of more enlightened 
ideas, they are rarl nantes in (jurgite vasto. 

What now are the traces left by Saint-Simonism ? their doc- 
trines upon the nature of property have been gradually diffused 
amongst the workmen, and have singularly weakened their 
ancient respect for the rights , of proprietors : as a counter- 
balancing circumstance, we must repeat what we have already 
said of tne religious reaction that has been created by the inno- 
vators of 1830. On the one hand, those violent prejudices have 
given way, which were so long entertained against the manner 
imnvhich the Catholic religion exercised its influence upon the 
past. On the other, the conservative party now perceive, that 
the property about which they are so anxious, cannot long re- 
main in safety — unless it finds, in the consciences of the people, 
a support which religion alone can maintain there; they are 
aware also, that the Caltholic religion is the only one possible in 
Ffauee ; and the most impious amongst them are thus placed in 
a painful dilemma, betwixt the desire to transmit their wealth in 
peaee to their children, and the horror they entertain for the 
iawful iuAuence of tlte clergy* Were it possible to re-establish 
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the Catholic religion, without restoring to the Catholic priest- 
hood the moral ascendancy which would be the inevitable result 
of a general conversion, they would, perhaps, be the first to 
frequent the churches. And this will explain to any one who 
studies the actual state of France, the singular conduct of its 
government ; it heaps favours upon the clergy, points out to the 
Sovereign Pontiff the most virtuous amongst them, to be made 
bishops, and, at the same time, watches them with jealous suspi- 
cion, and tolerates in the local authorities a system of odious 
vexations against them. And this, because it would have a 
clergy who would bring back the nation to ideas of order and 
religious morality, for the purpose of consolidating and securing 
the rights of property, — but which, at the same time, should re- 
main always dependant upon the government, and without other 
authority in society than what it shall think fit to grant. 


Art. VII. — 1. The Frenchin Africa. 8vo. pp. 50. Ridgway, 1838. 
2. Correfipondence with His Majesty s Ambassador at Par'is^ and 
Communications from the French Ambassador in London^ 
relative to the French expedition against Algiers. Ordered 
by the House of Lords to be printed, 10th May 1833. 

I T is our earnest hope and prayer, that the peace which has 
now happily subsisted between England and the great powers 
of the two hemispheres for nearly a quarter of a century, may 
remain undisturbed for ages yet to come. Indeed, expe- 
rience, we are sanguine enough to believe, has convinced the 
most civilized states, that scarcely any differences can henceforth 
arise amongst them, which may not be arranged much more 
effectually by mutual explanations, given and received in tlie 
spirit of forbearance, than by an appeal to arms. Tlie age of 
Trial by battle” has, we trust, altogether past away, — at leest 
from amongst those communities, whose fleets and armies cannot 
be Committed in conflict, without involving the danger of a 
general war. 

Lord Durham’s late mission to St. Petersburgh, has, it is be- 
lieved, been entirely successful in putting Ipto a train of amicable 
settlement the questions that had arisen between this country 
and Russia, partly out of thc^Treaty of Adrianople, partly out 
of the separate article appended to the Convention of Unbiar 
Skelessi. ' 'That convention will expire in the course of *or 
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three years, and j)robably will not be renewed. Silistria, of 
which the Czar might still have retained possession under the 
arrangements of Adrianople, has been restored to the Sultan. 
Turkey is, and wilj continue to be, an independent power. 
There is a coterie of politicians, belonging to the tete exaltee 
academy, who are endeavouring to persuade the j)ublic to tlie 
contrary, and who seem incapable of taking vest until they behold 
Great Britain at open war with the northern empire. Ihit they 
have little chance of seeing their visions accomplished. The 
commercial interests of the two countries have become so essential 
to their respective welfare, that neither is likely to be induced to 
sacrifice those interests, even for a season, on light grounds 

Our vast and increasing trade with the United States, binds 
that republic also in heavy penalties of peace towards England. 
The President has solemnly declared neutrality with reference 
to the Canadas. The difficulties of the north-eastern boundary, 
which arose out of the vague language of the original treaty — 
language proved by repeated investigations to be practically 
inapplicable to the territory forming its subject-matter — are likely 
to be speedily terminated, a conventional interpretation having 
been suggested, which can hardly fail to meet with the concur- 
rence of both parties. 

Austria has already been, or soon will be, linked in peculiarly 
amicable relations with us by a new commercial treaty. Against 
France — the only remaining power of the first magnitude — 
England has undoubtedly more than one complaint to make, 
especially as to the course of her proceedings in Africa. Never- 
theless, it may be presumed that the influence of temperate 
reasoning, — or, if need be, of remonstrance, couched in terms not 
to be misunderstood, — may eventually preclude the occurrence of 
any events calculated to affect the alliance at present subsisting 
between the two nations. 

The French have never been successful in colonizing, and 
yet there are no people more ambitious of possessing foreign 
settlements. Whatever they have hitherto attempted in this 
way, has ultimately terminated to our advantage. In war we 
have wrested from them colony after colony, which th^ have 
not been able to reconquer ; and if we were to look forward 
calmly to the interests of a selfish policy, we would contemplate 
their efforts to establish their power at Algiers, as so many steps, 
more likely to involve* them in a vast useless expenditure, and 
in national embarrassment, than to any improvement in their 
position as a maritime power. The possession of Gibraltar, 
Malt^ and Corfu, will dways enable us to keep up a powerful 
fleet in the Mediterifh,nean. If occasion required, it would not 
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perhaps be impracticable for us to cut off all communication 
between France and the Barbary coast, and moreover, to add 
Algiers itself to our strongholds in that sea. But these are 
questions which we do not (fesire to discuss. If we had had any 
ambition to disturb the long-established relations of the Medi- 
terranean states, we had the opportunity of anticipating France 
in the policy with which siie is now inspired, when Lord Ex- 
mouth’s expedition was projected. But although we are per- 
suaded that Algiers cannot be long retained by France, and 
tliat, even if it be, it can only tend to encumber her energies 
as a continental and military power — her only natural source of 
influence, — nevertheless, it may become necessary to check prd- 
ceedings which, though eventually destined to failure, might, in 
the meantime, operate with an injurious pressure, not only upon 
our commercial interests, but also upon the commercial and 
political interests of other countries, with which we are intimately 
connected. 

Thus, when during the revolutionary war, the French Re- 
public attempted to obtain possession of Egypt, although it was 
soon made evident that no force which she could afford to 
send to that part of Africa, would be sufficient to establish 
her dominion there; nevertheless we found it expedient to 
take measures for frustrating her designs. We do not 
prehend that similar proceedings are likely to be called lor 
with reference to Algiers. But we cannot, at the same time, 
shut our eyes to the fact, that it has long been a cabinet project 
at the Tuileries to obtain a strong and permanent footing in 
Africa — to establish, in truth, a sort of Indian empire there, 
which should embrace all the inland territory and the coasts of 
that continent, extending from the Gulph of Guinea to the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us hear how this matter was treated, some years ago, by 
an agent specially appointed to proceed to Africa, and to make 
researches tliere, with a view to the accomplishment of this 
object. The gentleman entrusted with this mission was M. 
Xavier Golberry, a very intelligent engineer officer in the ser- 
vice of France. He accompanied M. de Boufflers, who was 
named governor of Senegal, to St. Louis, the chief seat of that 
government, in the year 1785. His instructions were to act as first 
aide-du-camp to M.de Boufflers — to perform the functions of chief 
engineer of the whole of that government — to reconnoitre its western 
coast — and to report upon every circumstance calculated to ascer- 
tain the greatest advantages possible to be derived from the posses- 
sion of the Senegal, which had already acquired for France consider- 
able authority over a large portion of western Africa. Indeed, he 
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goes so far as to designate, under the title of “ French Africa,” 
a tract of territory extending along the coast from Cape Blanco 
to the mouth of the Senegal, including, in the interior of the 
country, a great portion of the desert of Sahara, the whole 
course of the Senegal as far as it is navigable eastward, and 
several alleged dependencies to the south of that river, almost 
to the verge of the British possessions on the Gambia. Over 
the whole of this territory, he affirms, the jurisdiction of the 
Senegal government, or, in other words, lOf the government of 

French Africa,” actually extended in the year 1787. 

M. Gdlberry’s office was to report, from liis own observation 
and inquiries, how much fiirther than the boundaries here stated, 
the jurisdiction, that is to say, the political supremacy, of France, 
could be established in wekern and central Africa. The idea 
of colonization, he says, was altogether • out of the question. 
The great object was to obtain influence, to extend and 
protect commercial intercourse, and to secure to France the 
glory of revealing to Europe the mysteries of the interior of 
Africa, which, previously to that period, had been altogether 
unexplored. lie claims for France a priority of right to all 
that part of the African continent, by reason of the conquests 
which the Normans made in the fourteenth century, between 
Cape Blanco, on the western coast, and Cape Palmas, on the 
coast of Guinea. 

After going into a variety of details, which it is unnecessary 
here to specify, M. Golberry declares it to be his opinion — an 
opinion which does not appear to have been fully matured until 
after the discoveries of Mungo Park were made known to the 
world — that it would not be difficult for France, taking the * 
Island of St. Louis in the mouth of the Senegal as the centre of 
her operations, and the seat of her African power, to spread her 
political authority over a tract of that continent, extending from 
the coast of Guinea in the south, to the fortieth degree of north 
latitude ; and from the Atlantic coast to the thirtieth degree of 
longitude east of the Island of Ferro; that is to say, about a 
third of the whole superficies of that continent, very much ex- 
ceeding the number of square leagues contained in Germany, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, united. 

This new French Africa” would embrace the whole course 
of the Niger, as describ(?d by Park, Clapperton, and the 
Landers ; of the Senegal ; of part of the Gambia ; a very con- 
siderable portion of Nubia, Ethiopia, and l^ypt, the whole of 
Tripoli, the greater part of the regencies of Tunis and Algiers, 
and, in fact, the whole of centr^ and western Africa, a country 
abounding in ivorys in gold mines, and forests which produce 
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the best gum in the world — a country capable, according to all 
that we nave learned of it from our own enterprising travellers, 
of producing the sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
tobacco, rice, and spices and timber of every description. M. 
Golberry, after setting forth the outlines of his project, proceeds 
in a very methodical manner to lay down a plan for the organiz- 
ation of a government, which should control this new empire 
through all its parts.* 

Now, we do not go so far as to charge the present government 
of France with entertaining the exti’avagant project sketched 
out by M. Golberry. We conceive, however, that the late pro- 
ceedings at Algiers, the extension of their conquests as far as 
Constantine, and the interference with British rights on the 
western coast by the French authorities of Senegal, to which 
we shall have occasjon by and by to allude, are matters that 
require the vigilant attention of the cabinet, and legislature, 
and people of this country. There has been a singular degree 
of predominance, or rather, to give it its right name, of usurpa- 
tion, attempted to be carried into effect by the Senegal govern- 
ment since the surrender of Algiers, upon which they never 
ventured before ; and we can only say, that if it be submitted to 
by England, no schemes of aggrandizement can be imagined 
too gigantic for France to accomplish hereafter in western and 
centr^ Africa. 

Besides the old Norman conquests on the Western and 
Guinea coast claimed by France, it would seem that there are 
also two establishments on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
those of La Calle and Bastion de France, the possession of which 
she alleges to have been vested in her for above a century, and to 
be necessary for the protection of her fisheries in that direction. 
How those small ports became French we have no means of 
ascertaining. But it is remarkable that they were at first put 
forward by the prince Polignac, when he was at the head of the 
government in France, as a species of propjerty which under no 
circumstances could be abandoned. The introduction of these 
ports into the discussions upon the subject of Algiers, indicates at 
once the settled system of policy which has taught the French to 
look towards Africa with a longing desire of conquest ; and to 
cover their first operations in the North with a species of legiti- 
macy, which would give them an advantage in point of argument, 
however inconsiderable that advantage might be. 


• See Golhcrrifs Travels in Ajrica, translated by Miidford.and published in 2 vols. 
12mo. by Jones of Paternoster Row, isQS. The Brst chapter discloses the whole of 
these plans*. ^ 
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It was at first pretended, nevertheless, that when those opera- 
tions were commenced, nothing, could be farther from the 
contemplation of the French than acquisition of territory in that 
part of Africa. An affront had been offered to their consul at 
Algiers, for which the Dey refused reparation. Their national 
honour required that this indignity should be amply avenged, and 
it was given out that as soon as a proper apology should be 
received from the Dey, the expedition would return to Toulon. 
No army was to be sent out. If any operations by land should 
e\^ntuaily appear to be necessary, the viceroy of Egypt was to 
be invited to lend his assistance for that purpose. The sovereignty 
of the Ottoman Porte over the regency of Algiers having been 
thus indirectly recognized, the next step was for the Porte itself 
to interfere in the dispute, by agreeing to dispatch an agent to 
prevail on the Dey to yield the reparation demanded of him. 

It is possible that the views of the Frencli government, in the 
first instance, did not extend beyond those which it then professed 
to entertain. If so, they were, however, very speedily enlarged. 
Discussion led to a very general opinion, that the time had 
arrived when the existence of a piratical power, such as the 
Algerine regency then undoubtedly was, ought no longer to be 
tolerated. The interests of Christendom required that it should 
be effectually put down. It became apparent, moreover, that the 
moral authority of the monarchy in France was every d^ 
becoming more fec*blc. It was undermined by conspiracy. It 
was libelled with impunity and with great ability by the press. 
It w^as resisted in the second chamber of the legislature by a 
powerful, well organized, and constantly increasing opposition. 
A diversion of the public mind from domestic politics to foreign 
war, might, at such a season, be particularly useful. TheTFrench 
people, always aspiring to military renown, and still full of the 
recollections of Napoleon’s brilliant though transitory conquests, 
might be successfully courted through the hopes of a new enter- 
prise. A similar experiment had been lately made in Spain ; 
and though the results were equivocal, still the chance of glory 
which Algiers held out, was not to be declined. These farther 
motives of action, if not originally thought of, were undoubtedly 
embraced afterwards without much hesitation. Accordingly 
preparations, commensurate with the more comprehensive reso- 
lutions of the cabinet, were forthwith made in the ports of 
France, and announced by Charles X, in his speech on opening 
the session of 1830. 

Onr government demanded explanations, seeing that mere 
chastisement was no longer spoken of and nothing less was 
avowed than the entire destruction of the regency. cTo this 
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demand an answer was given by the prince Polignac, that, in 
case the expedition should be successful, His most Christian 
Majesty would be ready to deliberate with his Majesty, and with his 
other allies, respecting the arrangement by which the government 
of those countries might be hereafter settled in a manner con- 
ducive to the maintenance of the tranquillity of the Mediterranean 
and of all Europe.” 

In this answer was remarked a studied silence respecting the 
interests and rights of the Porte. It is true that many of the 
European states had been accustomed to treat the regencies as 
independent establishments, responsible for their conduct ; but it 
was impossible to deny that they all, more or less, acknowledged 
the sultan to be their supreme sovereign. The king of France 
had, moreover, down to a very late period, expressed his disposi- 
tion to avail himself of .the mediation and authority of the Turkish 

i rovernment, in order to effect a reconciliation with Algiers. The 
atter state was undoubtedly still vassal and tributary to the 
Porte ; and it was but reasonable to expect, that if the power of 
the vassal were to be extinguished, the rights of the sovereign 
should meet with attention. Nor was the answer of the French 
minister altogether satisfactory upon the point of territorial ap- 
propriation. What was to become of Algiers, if the war were to 
be converted, as it seemed likely to be, into one of ex termination, 
and if the rights of the sultan to the soil were to be disregarded ? 
To this question a reply became necessary, and it was expected 
that it should embrace an oflScial and solemn renunciation on the 
part of France of all views of territorial aggrandizement. 

M. de Polignac, in his reply to this interrogatory, stated 
verbally that he had already made it known “ that the expedition 
was not undertaken with a view to obtain territorial acquisitions 
that ‘‘ he would have no difficulty in giving upon this subject any 
farther assurance which might be calculated to remove the un- 
easiness of his (Britannic) majesty’s government;” and that “he 
did not dispute the sovereignty of the Porte, and would not reject 
the offer of that government to interfere for the purpose of ob- 
taining the redress he was entitled to expect.” At the same 
time he begged it to be remembered, that “ he did not mean to 
abandon the establishments of La Calle and Bastion de France;” 
and he intimated that, “ having already experienced the utter 
inability of the Porte to inffuence the authorities at Algiers, he 
could not advise his sovereign to delay measures for obtaining" 
the necessary redress by force.” The pripce farther declarea, 
and this assurance should throughout these discussions be care- 
fully borne in mind, that, “ as France sought no territorial ad- 
vantages, in case the then existing government of Algiers should^ 
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be overturned, the arrangements for the settlement of the future 
system by which the country would be ruled, would of course be 
concerted with the sultan, and being executed under his authority, 
would imply a due consultation of his rights.” Nothing could 
be more unequivooal and satisfactory than this verbal explana- 
tion ; nothing now remained to be added, except a written official 
document to the same effect. This document was promised ; the 
prince said that it had even been drawn out, and that it only 
waited for the approval of the king and the cabinet. 

Nay, M. de Polignac even affected some surprise, and not a 
little regret, that such a document should have been deemed at 
all necessary between two governments so intimately — so con- 
fidentially connected as those of England and France then were. 
He lamented that he could not obtain our concurrence in the 
active operations he was about to undertjike for ‘‘ a purpose of 
equal benefit to the commerce of all nations.” He “ consoled'^ 
himself, however, with the hope that the British government 
would hereafter co-operate with, him in the settlement of the 
questions to which the success of the expedition would give rise 
and such was the conceding mood in which he happened to be 
upon this occasion, that he made use of the following words to 
the British ambassador : — ‘‘ If you had full powers, 1 would 
readily sign a convention recognizing every principle that has 
been put forward by your government, in the comiiiunications 
which have taken place on this subject.” 

This was, undoubtedly, a most extraordinaty declaration, con- 
sidering not only the events which have since taken place, (and 
then not difficult to be foreseen), but also the discussions — nay, 
the resolutions, which must, at that very moment, (9th April, 
18yo), have been pending, if not actually passed, in the French 
cabinet. 

The “ official document,” however, required by our govern- 
ment, was, somehow or other, still delayed. In lieu of it came 
fresh verbal explanations, each more vague than its predecessor ; 

' and what was wanted iri the clearness of those communications 
w^as fully supplied by the almost angry terms in which the French 
minister expressed his surprise that^ considering his own personal 
character, anything farther should be demanded of him. Respect 
for his own dignity, forsooth ! and for that of the government of 
France, whose honour was without spot, forbade him to enter 
into written covenants upon such a subject ! Their parole ought 
to be deemed abundantly sufficient ! 

The Duke of Wellington, as a statesman, committed several 
most important errors, which it has cost his successors in power 
a world of labour eyer since to rectify. At a moment when, by 
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a single word, he might have secured Turkey from the enormous 
sacrifices imposed upon her by the treaty of Adrianople, he looked 
on with apathy, and suffered Russia to exact her own terms. 
There was anotlier hour in the history of tlie French aggression 
upon Algiers, and it had now arrived, wheil, by a ^nal from 
the Admiralty to Portsmouth, he might have bound Prance to a 
rigid observance of her non-aggrandizement declarations. Two 
or three ships of war despatched to Algiers, would have been the 
proper commentary upon the Prince de Polignac’s ridiculous 
indignation. We say “ ridiculous,” because no statesman has a 
right to put forward his own personal character, however respect- 
able it may be, in discussions between states of a momentous 
nature, which must originate in, and be governed solely by, a 
sense of public duty. Unhappily, that hour was suffered to elapse 
without being marked, as it should have been, by measures 
worthy of the British nation ; and the consequences soon became 
obvious. 

“ The document” was .again promised. It would comprehend 
a declaration that France would not retain possession of the 
town, or the regency of Algiers, though they would insist upon 
the restoration of the establishments (La Calle and Bastion de 
France) which they possessed at the period of the rupture and 
to this was now to be added a demand for a pecuniary indem- 
nity ! We s.aid that we had nothing to do with these latter ques- 
tions at the moment. All we required was, in as few wor^ as 
possible, a simple abrogation of the projects which the Moniteur 
itself, in its unofficial columns, attributed to the P'rench govern- 
ment. The fact was, the monarchy in France was then tottering 
under the powerful assaults of its domestic enemies; and the con- 
quest of Algiers was put forward as a cake for Cerberus. 

The affair now began to wear a sinister appearance. The 
“ document” was still delayed under a variety of pretexts. The 
king did not think it contained all that was required. Tlie whole 
history of the discussions with Algiers was to be given. The 
indemnity question was to be explained. Other questions, hitherto 
untouched, were to be added. We begged that the French 
diplomatists might not give themselves all this trouble. A 
‘‘document,” containing four or five lines under the hand of 
M. de Polignac, would lully answer our purpose. If this were 
not forthwith given, he was desired not to be surprised, if “ in- 
jurious suspicions should be created and confirmed; and that he 
would make himself responsible for the consequences, however 
unfortunate, which might attend a state of distrust and appre- 
hension.” The expedition having sailed, and M. de Bourmont, 
the coramander-in-chief, liaving been instructed to reduce Algiers 
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by force, concealment becsEme no longer necessary. The truth 
was now let out. Circumstances had rendered these variations 
inevitable ; but the British government might rest assured, that 
if the Algerine government should be dissmved in the struggle 
about to take place? “ the measures to be adopted for the resettle- 
ment of that country, whether by placing it under the rule of a 
Turkish pacha, or such other management as might be thought 
expedient, would be arranged in a conference of the representa- 
tives of the allies, and not exclusively decided by the French 
ministers.’* 

History — even the history of France, replete though it be 
with what in plain English may be called diplomatic humbug — 
presents no example of confidence betrayed, and of rising sus- 
picion baffled, more complete than that which we have now laid 
before the reader. The results we need ^lot state. Algiers was 
reduced — the Dey was expelled — money, more than sufficient to 
indemnify France for any injuries which she had received by the 
destruction of what she called her establishments, was found in 
the citadel — a new system of government, exclusively French, 
has been established in the town — the representatives of the 
allies of France have never been consulted upon that, or upon 
any other system for the regulation of the regency — the “ Turkish 
Paqha” who was to govern it, is a French officer — the citadel is 
garrisoned to this hour by French troops — Constantine has been 
added to the French possessions in that quarter — the whole pro- 
vince has been enrolled as a portion of the French empire — 
Frenchmen have been encouraged to emigrate thither for the 
purpose of colonization ; and if French ambition should be 
ultimately foiled of its object, they cannot, at all eveijjts, com- 
plain that they encountered any impediments to their projects 
from the administration of the Duke of Wellington — the only 
administration that could have effectually marred their purpose 
without hazarding a war. 

Let us now see what the French have been doing in other 

E arts of Africa since the conquest of Algiers. We happen to 
ave access to peculiar sources of intelligence, which enable 
us to disclose a state of things on the western coast of that con- 
tinent, such as it will be impossible for England to tolerate any 
longer, be the consequences what they may. 

We have already alluded to the French government of Senegal, 
and. to the pretensions long since set up for it by M. Golberry. 
It will therefore be easily supposed, that the authorities in that 
quarter have never contemplated with a friendly eye the British 
establishments either in the Gambia or at Sierra I-.eone. Rivalries 
of a commercial nature have necessarily existed between the 
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British and French merchants on that (Soast, especially with 
reference to the trade in gum, which is very lucrative, yielding 
very commonly returns not much under cent per cent. 

Grum is, in fact, an article with which the cjiief manufacturers 
of England and France cannot well dispense. It is used in 
almost every process of dyeing, in the printing of cottons, in 
the fabrication of silks, ribbons, lawns, gauzes, cambrics, and 
hats. It Is frequently an ingredient in medical and confectionary 
preparations y it enters into the composition of colours for pain- 
ters ; it is necessary to the varnisher and gilder, and a great 
variety of other artizans. It'was formerly obtained only from 
Arabia, whence it was imported into France by the way of 
Marseilles, and through France to England and all Europe. 
The Dutch, however, in their intercourse with the African 
Moors, discovered thaf they had forests in tlje desert of Sahara 
which produced gum in abundance. The process of extracting 
it is simple. The tree which exudes it attains all its richness in 
summer. Incisions are then made in the bark, the gum passes 
freely, granulates, and accumulates at the foot of the tree. 
While the dry season continues, the produce is collected, and 
put into sacks for use. Upon examination, the Dutch found 
that the African gum was of a purer and more mucilaginous 
quality than that even of Arabia. Hence it soon became a most 
desirable article of commerce, and the Moors were encouraged 
by every possible means to exchange it for European goods. 
The goods given in barter for it consist chiefly of printed cottons, 
which, from being at first a luxury, have now become a requisite 
to Moorish costume. 

The French having lost the transit trade in this valuable 
commerce at home, bent all their efforts to secure the new trade 
in it opened in Africa. For this purpose their establishments on 
the Senegal afforded great facilities. The Dutch, and after them 
the English, carried on the gum trade with the Moors, at a small 

t )ort on the western coast, in the eighteenth degree of North 
atitude, and almost midway between Cape Blanco and the mouth 
of the Senegal. The Moors called it the Giaour’s port. It is 
now usually designated in our maps as Portendic, though we 
have seen it also called Portandy and Port-Addie. The two 
former names are undoubtedly corruptions of the latter ; Addie 
having been the name of a king of the Trazar Moors, who lived 
in the early part of last century ; as with him the gum trade was 
then principally carried bn, it is probable that trie Europeans 
would have at first given his name to the harbour. 

The Trazars appear, in fact, to be the owners, or, at least, the 
occupiers, of one of the three principal gmh forests, which are 
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situated iirthe desert,* at the distance of about a hundred miles 
from Portendic. The French took the earliest opportunity of 
entering into an understanding with that tribe, in order to induce 
them to cease sendjug their gum to Portendic, and to convey the 
whole of their produce to the Senegal. There were two other 
tribes who dealt also extensively in the same article, namely, the 
Bracknas and the Marabous. Besides these there are at least 
thirty other tribes of Moors, who possess gum trees, either within 
or beyond the precincts of the great forests, and who have been 
all accustomed, like the Trazars, the Bracknas, and the Marabous, 
to convey their^ produce to Periodic, w^here a sort of fair has 
been annually held, at which the agents of the European 
merchants negociate for the exchange of that article. 

The possession of Portendic became therefore a point of no 
slight importance to the Dutch, and afterwards to the French 
and English. The French set up a right to it, by reason of 
a treaty concluded between them and tlie Trazars in the year 
1723. No evidence exists to show that the Trazars possessed 
that port, or even any part of that coast, in the nature of 
national property, before the period when the treaty was signed. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is clear that whatever was the right 
to the port, or to tlie coast, claimed by the Trazars, it was in 1723 
ceded by them to the French. We took it from the French, as 
well as the Senc‘gal, and retained both during the seven years’ 
war. These possessions were secured to us by the treaty of 
Versailles (1763). The French having conceived that under 
one of the articles of that treaty they were entitled to trade 
at Portendic, we very speedily solved the ambiguity of the 
article in Question, by declaring that they had no sucli right ; and 
by way ot commentary upon our interpretation, we stationed 
armed vessels along the whole coast, from the bar of the Senegal 
to Cape Blanco, with orders to fire upon all vessels which should 
venture to approach, of whatever nation they might be. With a 
view to economy, as well as to the accomplishment of the entire 
monopoly of the gum trade, by drawing the whole of it to* our 
own factories on the Senegal, we destroyed all the establishments 
on the coast. In the contests which followed we lost the Senegal 
(1779). At the peace of 1783, however, we took good care to 
secure our right to trade for gum at Portendic, as the following 
article of the treaty, signed in that year, will show. 

' ^ Art XI. As to the gum trade, the English shall have the liberty of 
carrying it on, from- tlie mouth of the river St. John to the bay and fort 
of Portendic inclusively, provided that they shall not form any perma- 
nent settlement of what nature soever, in the said river St John, upon 
the coast, or in tW btiy Of Portendic." 
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We recovered possession of the Senegal, and of the western 
coast, during the late war ; and it is of importance to observe, 
tliat there is a material difference between the treaties of 1783 
and 1814 with reference to the European possessions in Africa. 
'By the ninth article of the Treaty of 1783, Great Britain ceded 
expressly, and by name, the fort of Portendic to France, reserving 
however in the eleventh article the ‘‘ liberty'’ above mentioned. But 
the eighth article of the Treaty of 1814 oiiJy restores to France 
“the colonies, fisheries, factories, and establishments of every 
kind, which were possessed by France on the 1st of January 
1792, in the seas, and on the continents of America, Africa, and 
Asia.” 

Now Portendic never was a colony or a fishery. It was at 
one time a factory, when the French or the English had an 
establishment there ; b\it, following the policy of which we had 
given the example, the French destroyed their establishment and 
abandoned the place altogether, about the year 1787. This fact 
rests upon the evidence of M.Golberry, whose duty it was to advise 
the Senegal government upon all matters of this description. He 
states that in his opinion the true interest of the Senegal govern- 
ment was to attract the gum trade exclusively to the stations on 
the river, and to destroy all their establishments on the coast, with 
a view to effect that purpose. His counsel was acted upon, 
previously to the year 1792, and therefore Portendic cannot 
be said to have been a “ factory,” or an “ establishment,” in the 
year 1794J. Neither was it “ possessed” by France in tliat year, 
for M. Golberry expressly affirms that it was abandoned. The 
consequence is, that as we held Portendic during the late war, and 
as it cannot be brought within the w^ords of restitution, in the 
Treaty of 1814, it still remains as it then was in point of law, a 
British possession. 

The reader is now in a situation to estimate the enormity of 
the late French aggressions upon our trade at that port, which 
we shall describe in a few words. It appears that the king of 
the Trazars some time ago married the niece of the king of the 
Walos, a negro tribe possessing an extensive tract of territory on 
the southern bank of the Senegal. By the law of succession 
the son of this woman would have succeeded to the crown of 
Walo, and then the two crowns (of the Trazars and the Walos) 
would be united in the same person. The French had acquired^ 
whether by force or negociation we are not informed, a portion 
of the Walo kingdom. The Trazars, uport whom the Waloa 
were dependant, would not consent to this “ acquisition,” and 
they resolved to invade the territory with a view to regain it*. 
The French prepared to resist them, andnnoi^yer declared 
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their determination to oppose the union of the two crowijs, in 
any of the descendants of the queen. War followed, in the 
course of which the Trazars were not only expelled from die 
southern bank of tlje Senegal, w'hich they had invaded, but were 
also defeated on the northern bank, whither they were, pursued, 
and driven into the desert. A French flotilla was, then stationed 
in the river, to intercept all farther communication between the 
two tribes. Thus, in /act, the French succeeded in gaining all 
they had a right to expect as the result of the war. These cir- 
cumstances occurred in 1832 and 1833. 

The Trazars, necessarily alienated from the French by their 
unjustifiable hostilities, would be reluctant, it was supposed, to 
carry their gum, as usual, to the stations on the Senegal. The 
French consequently continued hostilities against them, and sent 
two ships of war in July 1834 to the Bay of l^rtendic, where two 
English merchant vessels, the Go'cerum Temple and the Indus- 
try^ were engaged in carrying on the gum trade with the Moors. 
These two vessels the French commander ordered, without any 
ceremony, to quit the Bay. The English captains refused to 
obey this outrageous order, whereupon the French ship of war 
anchored close to the coast, and commenced firing upon the 
Moors with grape and round shot. This was not all. There 
was a quantity of gum on shore, prepared for embarkation on 
board the Industry. The captain placed the English flag upon 
the property in order to protect it. The flag was flred upon by 
the French. The two merchant vessels were captured by the 
French commander and taken to the Senegal, and were not 
restored until much of the benefit of the voyage was lost to the 
cliarterers. 

But the case by no means terminates here. The governor of 
the Senegal threatened to blockade Portendic. Intelligence 
having arrived in England of these outnages, and of the menace 
by which they were followed, the British Ambassador at Paris 
(Ear] Granville) was instructed to enquire whether any intention 
•existed on the part of the French government to place the coast 
in question under blockade. The reply was, that they had no 
such intention. Nevertheless, upon trie 15th of February fol- 
lowing, (1835) the coaist of Portendic was actually blockaded, in 
pursuance of an official proclamation to that effect, is^ed under 
the hand of the governor of Senegal, and in obedience to instruc- 
tions which he had received from the French Minister of Marine. 
Ap adequate foreeVas stationed in the Bay tp main tarn the 
blocka^. An English merchant vessel, the Elizas which had 
arrived at #orjtendic for gum, nearly a fortnight before the com- 
mencement of -the Wb^ade, was expelled from the harbour the 
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moment the blockade tr)ok effect; and subsequently several 
"British merchant vessels, which were proceeding to that place 
with cargoes of dry goods in order to procure gum in exchange, 
were driven away by the blockading force. .The coast remained 
under interdict lor more than six months. 

These extraordinary occurrences of course gave rise to discus- 
sions between the authorities in the Gambia and the Senegal, and 
subsequently between the parent Governments; in the course of 
which, doctrines and statements have been put forward by the 
French which we shall not attempt to characterize. The bare 
statement of them in the most dispassionate language we can 
find, will be sufficient to awaken indignation throughout the 
empire. 

The words of the eleventh Article of the Treaty of 1783 are 
too clear to admit of any ambiguity of construction. Can it be 
believed, however, that the ink was scarcely dry with which the 
ratifications of that instrument were signed, when measures were 
taken by the French to defeat the rights which it had secured to 
the English people ? A company was formed in Paris, under a 
royal license, for the purpose of trading to the Senegal. An 
officer of considerable intelligence, M. Durand, was sent as their 
agent to Africa. His first measure on arriving there was to 
enter into communication with the Trazars, the Marabous, and 
the Bracknas; and by dint of bribery, he, aided by the Governor 
of Senegal, prevailed on those three tribes— the principal gum- 
tree owners of that part of Africa — to enter into three separate 
treaties, in which it was expressly stipulated and sworn that they 
should not only bring all their own produce to the Senegal sta- 
tions, but that they should, moreover, never directly or indi- 
rectly have any communication with the English; that they 
should employ all practicable means to intercept and totally to 
suppress the trade which the English might otherwise be enabled 
to carry on at Portendic, whether with any other tribe, or with 
any individuals who should pass for that purpose through their 
country ; and that they should observe this stipulation not merely 
as to the gum trade, but as to every other trade, from which they 
understand, resolve, and promise, that they should exclude the 
English.*' These treaties were concluded in 1785, and signed 
by the chiefs of the respective tribes, and by M. Durand — and 
the then French Governor of Senegal, M. de Reperitigny.* 

Down to the moment when we recaptured the Senegal, these 


• They will be found in French and Arabic, in the second volume of M. Durand’s 
Voyage an Shiltgal, 4to, Paris, 1802. ' 
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base eflForts were renewed with all imaginable industry lo deprive 
us of the benefits of the Treaty of 1783. And we have just 
seen that in 1834 and 1835, stimulated by the success of a simi- 
lar perfidious diplomacy on the northern coast of Africa, the 
Senegal authorities made use of their war with the Trazarsasa 
pretext for again attempting to interfere with our rights on the 
western coast of that continent. 

The first ground upon which tliey liave attempted to defend 
their aggressions is really laughable for its gross absurdity. 
They maintain that the treaty of 1783 is still in force, whereas 
every body at all acquainted with the elements of international 
law must know that a state of war puts an end to all treaties 
previously existing between countries who appeal to arms to 
settle their differences. Unless those previous treaties be spe- 
cially renewed by engagements subseqiieni; to the cessation of 
war, they have no efficacy whatever. But the treaty of 1783 
has not been renewed since the Peace, and therefore it is just so 
much dead letter. Not content with this scandalous attempt at 
imposition, the Governor of the Senegal, when he sent a French 
commandant to Portendic in July 1834, instructed him to inform 
the English whom he should find at Portendic that they had no 
right, under the eleventh Article of the treaty of 1783 to trade 
at that port except under sail they being prohibited, he said, 
by the article in question, from making any “ permanent esta- 
blishment upon the coast, or in the Bay of Portendic.” The 
mere throwing down of the anchor in the bay was, in the opinion 
of this sage governor, a ‘‘permanent establishment” in the bay ! 
^Ihis statement must appear so monstrous to persons unac- 
quainted with the history of these proceedings, that deem it 
necessary to produce the document in which the doctrine is 
announced. The following is a translation of the letter addressed 
by M. Leveque, commander of the French brig of war, Dunois^ 
to the captain of the Industry^ dated — “ Off Portendic, 9th July 
1834. 

“ Sir, 

“ Considering that in violation of all laws subsisting between civi- 
lized nations, the Governor of St. Mary s in the Gambia, has sent you 
to Portendic, where you constantly afford provisions to the Trazars, 
with whom we are at war ; that he has thus failed in the gratitude 
which he owes to the French government; considering, moreover, the 
nature of your cargo, whrch cannot but be of material assistance to that 
tribe ; and finally acting according to the instructions which I have 
received from the Governor of Senegal, I have the honour to request 
that you will forthwith get under weigh, and not trade with the 
Moors at Portendic except under sail, as it has been stipulpted in the 
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treaties concluded between the two governments. Should you decline 
acceding to my request, be so good as to signify your refusal in writing, 
as I am fully resolved in that case to compel you to take the course I 
have suggested. ^ 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Cii. Leveque." 

To this letter the Captain of the Industry gave the following 
very quiet reply : — 

“ Sir, 

“ I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter desiring me to 
get iniinodiately under weigh, stating that by a treaty existing between 
England and France wg are only permitted to trade with the Moors 
undiT sail. 

“ Conceiving the French have no authority to oppose any English 
vessel that may be trading at this port, as long as a permanent settle- 
ment is not formed by them on shore, and relying upon the protection 
of my government, who have granted me a legal passport and permis- 
sion to trade in the port of Portendic, I am under the necessity of 
refusing to obey the order this morning received from you. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c 

(Signed) James Einson." 

We wish our readers to remark the series of falsehoods put 
forth in M. Leveq lie’s letter, which of course had been prepared 
for him by the Governor of the Senegal. The Industry was 
not sent to Portendic by the Governor of the Gambia ; it was 
trading on the account of Mr. Harrison, a London merchant. It 
contained no provisions for the Trazars — nothing but dry goods 
intended to be exchanged for gum. It did not appear that there 
was an individual of the Trazar tribe on the shore at the time. 
The allusion to gratitude ” was a mere impertinence. The 
cargo, of whatever nature it was, was not destined for the 
Trazars in particular, but for any Moors who happened to be on 
the shore and had gum to dispose of. There was no treaty’ in 
existeoce between the two nations which contained the stipula- 
tion so expressly stated. Nor could any operation liave been 
more impracticable in that Bay than trading under sail, by rea- 
son of the enormous swell of the Atlantic upon that coast, and 
the surf which even in the mildest weather renders a passage to 
the beach in a small boat an affair of no small danger. 

Nevertheless, the Industry and the Go\:€rfior Temple (belonging 
to Messrs. Forster and Smith, of London) were both captured upon 
these false and frivolous pretences. The Governor of the Senegal# 
finding his first construction of the eleventh Article utterly un- 
tenable, then shifted his ground : having learned that an Eng- 
lish mercantile agent happened to be on ^ore negociating for 
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gum with some Moors who had erected according to their cus- 
tom a hut composed of moveable materials, charged this same 
luit as a “ permanent establishment,” constructed by “ the 
English” in violation of the Treaty ! 

We have no desire to admit any thing into these discussions 
which might enlist the passions on either side. But really the 
language held by M. Leveqiie upon this occasion to Mr. Hughes, 
supercargo of the Industry^ and to Mr. Pellegrin, supercargo 
of the Governor Temple^ was in every respect so unjustifi- 
able, that we do not think it ought to be passed over. Some 
apology is due from the French government for the expressions 
in which that officer ventured to address tw’o British subjects, 
engaged in the pursuit of their lawful trade, lliese two gentle- 
men M. Levcque thought fit to have transferred to the 
where he treated them as his prisoners. In the meantime he 
ordered his second officer in command (M. Guachina) to compel 
the crew of the Jmhu^try to hoist saiL 

“ ‘ Yes, sirs ! — You are both my prisoners, at least until this cutter, 
(the “ Industry,”) shall get under sail. That cursed vessel— / 
(an iintran'ilatable exclamation) — a d — d vessel like that to give me so 
much trouble. Go, Mr. Guachina, take some men with you in the long- 
boat, and compel those fellows to hoist sail instantly. They may wish, 
])erhaps, that I may read to them my authority. Foutre ! if they w'ant 
l)ullets they shall have })lenty of them immediately. They shall not 
long wait for that.’ 

“ Guachina then said, ‘ Captain, shall I take guns with me in the 
loiig boat.’ 

“‘Yes, foutre! — yes — ccTtainly’ — answered the captain — ‘those 
scoundrels, (qreditu)^ are capable of any thing. 1 am astonished,’ he 
added, turning to Mr. Huglu's, ‘ that your governor was not ashamed 
to send these vessels here, after all that he OA^ed us. (! !) His conduct 
is infamous, and I am the more surprised at it, as he told me at his own 
table, that the only mode of forcing those rascals (the Moors), to sue 
for peace, was to deprive them of provisions. The ungrateful wretch. 
He is a man devoid of all honour — a mean-minded creature. . But — 
foutre I it is not astonishing after all, seeing that half the cargo bedonged 
to himself.’ 

“ Both Mr. IIugh(‘s and Mr. Pellegrin at once denied this to be 
the case. ‘ Yes,’ said this polite commander, — ‘ I know it well, — I have 
it on the best authority.’ On Mr. Hughes remonstrating with him 
upon the impropriety of his proceedings, he answered — ‘ As to 
me, I have my instructions. 1 am pretty certain that Mr. Puzol, 
(the Governor of Sijnegal), who sent me hither, would not have 
taken it upom him to act as he has done, without having well 
considered the treaty — and I warrant you he is no fool. Now, either 
he is right, or your governor is right’ and, therefore, one of the two 
must be an ass.’ Mr.’' Hughes disclaimed the title for his governor — 
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Mr. Ilcndall, since deceased — an officer of no ordinary merit and intel- 
ligence. The commander then, furiously stamping on the deck, re- 
peated — ‘ Oui, jc vous dis qu’oui — un des deux est un jean-foutre et 
e’est pour les deux gouverneinens a decider lecpiel !” 

This is but a chastened specirfleii of the kind of language 
which the connnaiider of French ships of war think themselves 
authorized to hold to Englishn)^!, engaged in tlie pursuit of 
their lawful avocations on the western coast of Africa ! 

When the two questions, of the aggressions in 1834, and the 
blpckade in 1835, were brought officially, by Loi d Palmerston, 
under the consideration of the French government, the latter, 
indeed, did not attempt to justify the construction put upoji the 
eleventh article of the tr€?aty of 1783, by M. Puzol. They 
maintained, however, that in consequence of France having been 
then, (1834 and 1835), at war with the Trazars, it was compe- 
tent to the governor of Senegal to put the coast under interdict; 
that the interdiction, no matter on what ground it was declared, 
was, in itself, the exercise of a lawful right; and that the 
blockade by which it was followed, was also ecpially lawful, inas- 
much as every country has a right of self-delhnce against its 
enemies; and this right enabled France to suspend the faculte 
cominerciale” which tlie English t‘njoyed under the treaty, to 
trade at a port belonging to a nation with which France was then 
actually engaged in warfare. 

The doctrine that the interdiction was in itself lawful, however 
erroneous the grounds officially assigned for it at the time it was 
carried into effect, is too gross an outrage upon common sense, 
and upon the first principles of international law, to admit of a 
moment’s consideration. As to the process of blockade, nobody 
doubts that a belligerent has a perfect right to apply it against 
his antagonist ; but then, he must take care tlmt the territory 
he places under blockade is the territory of his enemy. Now, 
whatever property the Trazars may have had in the coast of Por- 
tendic, previously to the year 1723, it was unquestionably ced(^d 
by them to the French in that year, by the treaty already alluded 
to. History attests, that the coast was English during the seven 
years’ war — that it was restored in 1783 by the English to the* 
French; that in 1785, M. Durand, by his three memorable 
treaties, engaged three separate and independent tribes, amongst 
which were the Trazars, to suppress the English trade at Porten- 
dic, thereby allowing to the Trazars no mgre authority over the 
coast, than to either of the two other tribes j that although the 
French destroyed their establishments on the coast in 1787, and 
then ceased to frequent it, tliere is no evidence to show'that the 
Trazars togk jX)Ssession of it ; that it again became British during 
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the revolutionary war, and that not having been restored to 
France in 1814, it still remains British to all intents and 
purposes. And this was the territory wliich the French ven- 
.tured to blockade in 1835, because they were at war with the 
'IVazars ! • * 

But, for the sake of the argument, let us for a moment deal 
with the supposition, that the treaty of 1783 was in force in 
1835, and that the coast actually belonged to the Trazars. The 
question would then turn upon the construction of the eleventli 
article, which we have already cited. Will it be believed, that 
the French government, in stating their views as to the meaning 
of this article, have uniformly treated the “ Uhertif of the 
English to trade at Portendic, as nothing more than a “ faculte 
commerciale ?” The word faculte,” it is evident, ex r/ ter-^ 
rninU would convey only a right of enjoyment, emanating from 
some higher source, — the continuance, or suspension of wliich 
would be dependent on that higher source. By substituting 
“ faculte” for liberte,” they wish to show, that the right of 
the English to trade at Portendic, is simply the possession of a 
faculty over which they possess authority, and which, therefore, 
they can suspend, and having suspended, may restore whenever 
they think fit. 

But the words of the article are absolute, and subject to no 
exception, provided we make no permanent establishment in the 
bay or on the coast. As to the gum trade, the English ahall 
have the liberty of carrying it on,” &c. The King of England, 
restoring to France certain territory which he had acquired from 
her by force of arms, reserves to his subjects the liberty still to 
carry on their trade with that territory. Tlie power of trading 
is, therefore, a portion of his sovereign rights, acquired Jby con- 
quest, which he does not cede, but, on the contrary, most expressly 
reserves. And M. Golberry remarking upon tliis very article, 
says, or rather complains, that ‘‘ the English therein preserved 
to themselves, in a clear and decided manner^ the riyht of 
trading conjointly with tin to Arguin and Portendic.^'' — vol. i, 
p. 153. 

It follows, therefore, that even assuming the coast to be 
Trazar property, the French had no authority, even for a season, 
to abrogate our liberty to trade there, unless they had previously 
obtained the consent of our government to that measure. The 
right of an Englishman to repair to Portendic, was exactly equal 
to that of a Frenchman to do the same thing ; and no circum- 
stance, short of war between themselvefi, could justify the one in 
preventing the other from trading there. 

Now, we certainly were not at war with France iri 1834 or 
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1835. Nor is it pretended that our government consented 
either to the expulsion of our traders from the Bay of Portendic, 
in the former year, or to the blockade in the latter. On the 
contrary, our government never acknowledged the blockade. 
Farther, if the French had longer persevefed in it, steps were 
in active preparation at the Admiralty for raising it by superior 
force. 'J'he moment this was announced, M. Leveque and Co. 
were very glad to take to their heels. 

I^et the case, therefore, be put in any shape whatever, either 
supposing the treaty of 1783 to exist or not to exist, it is manifest 
that the expulsion of our ^vessels from Portendic in 1834, and the 
blockade of the coast in 1835, were nothing more or less than 
piratical acts, for which this country must obtain from France 
the most signal reparation. They were “ part and parcel of 
that perfidious diploiqacy by which the French have succeeded in 
gaining possession of Algiers. The measures adopted in the 
north, in the south, and in the west, have all had for their 
common object the utter exclusion of English influence and 
trade from that not insignificant portion of the Moorish conti- 
nent, which M. Golberrv w^as pleased to mark out as French 
Africa.” 

Never, in the history of any blockades which have come under 
our observation, was a pretext for a measure of that species 
more audacious, or more false, than that which the Governor of 
Senegal announced upon this occasion. His declaration was in 
effect to this purpose. ‘‘ We are at war with the Trazars — the 
English trade with them at Portendic — that trade enables our 
enemy to abstain from making peace: it affords them clothing, 
and so long as they can trade there, they will not come to the 
Senegah We must, therefore, put the coast of Portendic under 
interdict.” Will it be believed that this was a war measure ? An 
op('ration to recover a declining trade through the medium of a 
blockade, is decidedly a violation of international law. Persons 
engaged in it are clearly liable to be dealt with as pirates. All 
the authorities are express upon this point. “ A blockade,” 
says Sir Win. Scott, ‘‘ imposed for the purpose of obtaining a 
commercial monopoly for the private advantage of the state 
which lays it on, is illegal and void from the very principle upon 
which it is founded.”* 

The political object of the war, that is, the expulsion of the 
Trazars from the Walo territory, and the termination of their 
intercourse with that territory, had been completely effected 
before the period of the blockade. If the privation of those 
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objects which the Trazcars w'ere accustomed to obtain in exchange 
for their gum, had become necessary in order to compel the 
Trazars to conclude a peace, how happens it that during the very 
periods when our vessels were expelled from Portendic^ and the 
blockade was rigidly enforced against us, the French merchants 
of Senegal were not interdicted from pursuing the gum trade as 
usual at the stations on that river, one of these stations having 
been long expressly appropriated for the reception of the Tra^ar 
gum ? Why were the Trazars who appeared during those two * 
years* at that station never fired upon ? * Why were the French 
trading boats at that station never .placed under embargo ? 

We have evidence before us to sh6w*lhat preparations more 
extensive than usual were made in 1834 by French merchants in 
Senegal, for trading with the Trazars. We have in our hands a 
copy of the regulations agreed to by an association of those mer- 
chants for that purpose. We happen also to possess a letter 
written by a French merchant residing in Senegal, dated the 
20th of March, 1835, giving an account of the establishment*bf 
this association. The blockade,” (says the writer, who was 
one of the directors of this company) “ established by the 
French government, gives us reason to calculate on obtaining 
tlie gum collected by the Trazars; and upon the supposition of 
the harvest being an average one, we are entitled to expect that 
oiir association -will bring back 1500 tons of gum from the three 
different factories on the river.^’ I'he Wockade was established 
about a month before this letter was written. Can any man, 
therefore, doubt for one moment that the blockade of Porteiidic 
was a commercial and not a political blockade ? — a blockade not 
against the Trazars, but against the English — a blockade forming 
only one of the many frauds and annoyances of which thf French 
have been guilty in Africa, for the purpose of securing to them- 
selves a monopoly of all the advantages whjph the western and 
central portions of that continent are capable of yielding ? 

It w'as reported that in the treaty of peace which the French 
concluded with the Trazars and signed on the 30th of August 
1835, there were articles similar to those contained in M. Du- 
rand's infamous treaties of 1785, for the total suppression of our 
trade at Portendic. To a question put by our minister at Paris 
upon this point, a distinct negative was given. But it was not 
stated that the treaty in question does contain an article which 
we have seen — the 4th article, in which very considerable pre- 
sents, double those .usually given, are stipulated to be paid by 
the French to the Trazars, with the view of inducing them to 
cease trading in future at Portendic. Nay, it has been ascer- 
tained that measures have been actually attempted by the 
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French aulhorities and residents at Senegal, since the last treaty 
was signed, to carry into effect the object proposed by M. Du- 
rand. The following statement on this subject has been made 
-by Mr. Isiiacs, a mercantile gentleman of great intelligence and 
activity, who has recently visited that part of Africa. 

“ While I was at Portendic in August last (1836), 1 saw there 
several Moors'i some of whom had just arrived from the French trading 
ports on the Senegal, and others from the colony itself. These Moors 
informed me that the French had offered to the king of the Trazars five 
thousand dollars, or if that sum fell short of it, a greater remuneration 
than the Moors obtained from the English through the gum trade at 
Portendic, if he (the Trazar king) would a^ree to destroy that trade, and 
cause the whole of the gum to be taken to the Senegal. In conse- 
quence of this communication, I proceeded to the king of the Trazars, 
and inquired of him if this information were true. lie told me that it 
was perfectly true ; iinJ added that the same offer had been frequently 
made by the French authorities at Senegal to himself, and to his 
brother, who usually negociated with the French all matters of business 
between them. The king farther stated, that since the treaty of August 
1835, the inhabitants of Senegal had offered, that if he would cause the 
English trade at Portendic to be destroyed, and the gum trade alto- 
gether transferred to the Senegal, he should receive a proportionate 
contribution from every house, and even every hut in Senegal, the 
most insignificant of which should not be less than two dollars.” 

We have heard it declared by one of the highest international 
law authorities in this '-country, that the treaties concluded by 
MM. Durand and Rcpeiitigny in 1785 with the. Moorish tribes, 
for the purpose of defeating the liberty” secured to the English 
by the eleventh article of the treaty of 1783, would have formed 
a just cause for war. If we have any rights still remaining on 
the western coast of Africa, we apprehend that the proceedings 
which we have now stated, on the part of the French, w^ould 
fully justify this epuntry in redressing the injuries, and avenging 
the insults we have received, by an immediate resort to reprisals. 
If the dignity of France, wounded by an affront offered to her 
consul by the Dey of Algiers, could not be expiated by any 
measure short of the expulsion of that chief from the seat of his 
power, the extermination of his subjects, and the appropriation 
to her own use not only of the town but of the entire regency, 
we ask what compensation can be sufficient to wipe away the 
stain flung upon the honour, and the grievous outrages inflicted 
upon the interests of Great Britain, throughout the' whole of 
these most iniquitous transactions ? 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Quelquefi Consid^t ations pour servir d VHhtoire 
du Magnetimie Anirnale. Par A. Fillassier. Paris. 183^. 

2. Expose des Ex]fler\ences sur le Magnetisme fades d VHdtel- 
Dieu de Paris. 3eme Edit. Paris. 1821. And some 
Account of Mesmerism (in London Medical Gar.ette^ 1837. 
Vol. XXI5 pp. 291, et seq.) Par M. le Baron Du Potet de 
Sennevoy. 

3. A lecture on Animal Magnetism^ delivered at the North 
London HospHaU [as reported in Ijftncet, Vol. 11, 1836-7, 
pp. 866, etseq.) By John Elliotson, M.I)., F.R.S. 

4. Powers of the Roots of the Nerves in Health and Disease. 
I sikewise on Animal Magnetism. By Herbert Mayo, F.R.S. 
London. 1837. 

5. Report on Animal Magnetism made to the Royal Academy 
of Medicine at Paris^ August the ^th and 22nd^ 1837, as 
tramlaied in London Medical Gazette^ 1837. Vol. XXI, 
pp. 918, et seq. 

W E profess ourselves unable to assif^n the causes, and still 
more to fix the limits, of human credulity. Among 
uncivilized and barbarous nations, and among very young 
children, it appears to be subject to no bounds, and this may 
be conjectured to arise from their limited experience, which 
being too circumscribed to enable them to judge of the proba- 
bility of events, renders it equally impossible for them to say 
what is or what is not possible within the illimitable range of 
nature. Accordingly, among such persons it is that we observe 
an insatiable appetite for the marvellous, which is ministgred to 
in a thousand ways, — by inexperience, timidity, inaccuracy of ob- 
servation, and exaggerated relations of events. If, as sometimes 
has happened, minds of a nobler cast— stored with learning, and 
inured to lofty contemplations — have been infected with the 
cankqi* of superstition, it is attributable to the same source, 
or, in otlier words, to an inexperience of the phenomena of 
nature, and an unacquaintedness with the principles of science. 
As natural philosophy has been cultivated, and its truths widely 
disseminated, superstitions have gradually declined, so that at 
the present day few or none of them are to be found, except in 
remote and sequestered districts of the couutry. 

But if natural philosophy has been successful in banishing 
the grosser superstitions, it has still allowed many minor ones to 
remain ; and here we may observe, that it is in physic that tliey 
have chiefly taken refuge ; for, as the truths of medicine are 
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less generally known than those of other sciences, and yet are 
of greatest concernment to mankind, it is natural to suppose that 
men's fears should principally operate in this direction : and this, 
we 'apprehend, will be a sufficient reply to the array of great 
names which have been adduced in support Af animal magnetism. 
If the celebrated Cuvier was a believer in this doctrine, as he is 
affirmed to have been, what, we would ask, were Cuvier's 
opportunities of experience in regard to the diseases of the living 
body, which could enable him, from just analogies, to say what 
was or what was not natural in its functions, or how far morbid 
phenomena were explicable upon the acknowledged principles 
of })hysiology ? Men, . when they set themselves to judge on 
subjects of which they are ignorant, are, quoad these particu- 
lars, on a level witli the vulgar, and their decisions are deserving 
of no greater i-espect^ And as to the observation of La Place 
on this same subject, it is merely one of caution, not too rashly to 
disbelieve in inexplicable phenomena; in opposition to which^the 
following extract from the same author [Esmi PhHosopfdque sur 
le Cnlcid des^Probabilltes, p. 150) may fairly be adduced to the 
same subject : — 

“ The probability of error,'" he says, or of the falsehood of testi- 
mony, becomes in proportion greater as the fact MbicJi is attested is 
more extraordinary. Some authors have advanced a contrary opinion ; 
but the simple good sense of mankind rejects so strange an assertion, 
while the calculation of probabilities, confirming the decisions of com- 
mon sense, apj)r('ciates with still greater accuracy the improbability -of 
testimony in favour of extraordinary events. One may judge from 
this, what an immense weight of testimony is required before we can 
admit a suspension of the laws of nature, and how absurd it would be 
in such a case to be guided by the ordinary rules of practice. In fact, 
all those who liave related extraordinary events, without supporting 
their relations with this accumulated weight of evidence (cette immunsiie 
des temoiqnages)^ have weakened rather than augmented the credibility 
which they have sought to inspire, for such relations have made the 
chance of error or falsehood still greater. But that w Inch weakens 
the evidence of men of intelligence increases that of the vulgar, which 
is always greedy after wonders. There are some things so extraordi- 
naryy that nothing can counterbalance their improbability.^' 

Animal magnetism may be described to b.e the effect produced 
by the proximity of two animated beings, in certain positions, 
and combined with certain movements, in consequence of which 
a state of sleep, or rather of somnanibulism is induced, in 
which the mental and physical faculties of the patient undergo 
an extraordinary exaltation, and other phenomena Uike place 
of a still more wonderful nature. It is probably well known, 
that this city has recently been enlightened by the presence of 
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tlie Baron du Potet de Sennevoy ; and that lliis gentleman, in 
addition to public conversaziones held daily at his rooms in 
Orchard Street, for the purposes of clinical instruction, has lately* 
put forth an elaborate statement of the Mesmeric doctrines in the 
London Medical Gazette^ from which publication we shall pro- 
ceed to give some explanation of the phenomena above alluded 
to. 

According to this gentleman, all the functions of the animal 
body are dependent on the nervous system. The nervous fluid, 
which is secreted in the brain and disseminated by the nerves, is 
closely analogous to, if not identical with, the electric and 
galvanic fluids. “ But this agent does not confine itself within 
the muscles and the skin; it throws itself ofl‘ with a certain 
degree of lorce, and then forms a real nervous atmosphere— a 
sphere of activity absolutely similar to that of electrified bodies.” 
Nay more ; this nervous or active atmosphere is placed under the 
influence of volition, so as to be encreased or concentrated at 
pleasure, and afterwards transmitted into another individual, 
where it accumulates in such a degree, as in some cases to 
amount to an actual saturation of the nervous system, and thus 
explain the secousses sometimes experienced by the patients. 
But this is not all. This etherfal fluid is made to be a sort of a 
stage-coach to the desires and affections of the magnet izer. 
“ These desires, this will, being actions of the brain, it (viz. the 
magnetic fluid) transmits them by means of the nerves, as far 
as the periphery of the body, and beyond it.” And thus the 
whole mind of the operator becomes transfused into the mind 
of his patient, who henceforth, losing all sense of personal 
identity, is rapt into a state of abstraction. 

If it be true,” observes Du Potet, “ that one man can penetrate 
another with a part of the vital principle, which his organization con- 
ceals, the life of that individual being necessarily jnise en plus, the 
phenomena which appear ought to have a supernatural character, 
and surprise by their novelty, and by flic difference which they 
present from other phenomena. Well : this hypothesis is realize d 
in the act of magnetism. The individual obedient to magnetism, tlu; 
man who experiences the effects of this power, ceases, for an instant, 
to be! the same person. Every thing is modified in his organization. 
All his perceptions are quickened, they become more comprehensive, 
and he is rendered capable of executing things which he could not 
before accomplish, and of whicji he had not thought in his habitual 
state. ' The agent who produces such a state, gives the means of heal- 
ing many diseases, which have resisted every remedy in ordinary 
medicine, and the extacy which he provokes, calls medicine and philo- 
sophy to new meditations, which, 1 am certain, will bring forth doc- 
trines fraught with happy results.” — Lancet, No. 733, p. 906.. 
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In laying before onr readers the facts of this extraordinary 
science, we shall avail ourselves, as much as possible, of the most 
recent authorities, and especially of that of the Baron du Potet, 
which, besides being unimpeachable in all fespects, carries with 
it an additional stamp of authenticity, from the author having 
assured us, that twenty years* experience and observation 
have made him familiar with 6bscurc facts.’* Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the Baron’s vehement declamations against public 
prejudice, we promise him that we shall never be more happy 
than when we have an opportunity of referring to his own words. 
We do not, indeed, quite agree with him in all that he has said 
respecting the struggles of genius, or the dulness of public 
perception. If it has occasionally happened that valuable dis- 
coveries have been made, which the .public has been slow to 
recognize, we venture to think that this may have happened 
in consequence of the multitude of impositions. If again it 
has so happened that women and idle persons of all sorts are 
those who have chiefly resorted to his saloons, he has at least the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that among this number are included 
many “ distinguished for their rank and fortune.** If Mesmer 
was virtually banished from two countries in succession, he was at 
least “liberally rewarded'* by his disciples, “who were all 
possessed of wealth and rank.** If men of science of all countries 
and successive public commissions have rejected the magnetic 
doctrine as a delusion, this imports not the least doubt of its 
credibility, as “many questions have been decided without the 
concurrence of the learned, and often, indeed, notwithstanding 
their formal opposition.” “ If many truths have been rej(‘cted 
when first brought forward, and which have since been established,** 
the nuniber of absurd speculations which have shared the same 
fate has been at least as a thousand to one : finally, if “ at the 
present day few enlightened men doubt of the existence of the 
magnetic agent,” we do not quite comprehend the consistency 
of the following magnanimous resolution, “ What is to be ddne 
under such circumstances ? to be silent, and pity the men who 
force you to bend beneath their hasty decisions ; for when men 
say no, respecting a fact, and nature says yes, it is very certain 
that nature will eventually prevail.*’ 

Anthony Mesmer, the discoverer of Anihial Magnetism, was 
born in Switzerland, in the year 1740, and early exhibitccl the 
erratic propensities of his mind, in a thesis before the University 
of Vienna, on the influence of the planets on the human 
body.’* When or by what means he became acquainted with the 
“secret of directing at will, and by very easy means, the fluid 
which sets our nerves in motion,” does not "appear; but only that 
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these opinions, which began to be diffused in the Austrian capital 
about 1775, created so much opposition as to oblige their pro- 
pounders to quit that city in 1777. We know not by what fa- 
tality it has happenetl that France, the recipient of almost every 
mysterious bantling cradled in Germany, has generally been 
among the first to strangle these enfans trour^s. Mesmer, des- 
pairing of working any effect on his owi| countrymen, arrived in 
Paris in 177S, where he soon created a great sensation in his 
favour; but, having laid his system before the Academies of 
Science and Medicine, and finding that it was repudiated by 
several public commissions, he then conceived the })lan of a 
public institution. This soon acquired a name, and became a 
favourite lounge for all the chief fashionables of Paris, and a 
favourite theme for most of the lighter literature and conversation 
of tbc day. Several abuses, however, having transpired connected 
with these exhibitions, a feeling of indignation soon compelled 
Mesmer to leav^e Paris with precipitaticai ; and retiring to Spa, 
the doctrines of which he had been the author soon fell into for- 
getfulness. They were revived in 1825 by M. Foissac, and 
again in the beginning of 1837 by M. 'Berng,, in a challenge 
addressed to the Royal Academy of Medicine, in which “ he 
undertook to afford to those to whom, he said, authority was 
nothing, personal experience as a means of conviction.” 

Of the proceedings consequent on this cliallenge we shall speak 
presently. 

The modes adopted for eliciting the magnetic effect have been 
regulated by a sort of fashion, while the effects themselves have 
been equally capricious. The proceeding of Mesmer was highly 
elaborate. In the centre of a large apartment was eleswited a 
small wooden vessel, containing bottles, and other nonsense 
arranged sectmdum ariem. From the perforated cover of this 
vessel proceeded a number of iron rods, wiiich the party, disposed 
in the form of a circle, were directed to take hold of. Meanwhile 
the magnetizer, armed with a magic baton, directed the magnetic 
fluid, by various waving motions, over the persons of his patients, 
sometimes to the souncT of a piano or armonica, but always in the 
direction *of the poles. We must not suppose, however, thAt all 
this apparatus of water, bottles, and metallic rods, was actually 
essential to the disengagement of the magnetic agent. “ Mag- 
netism,” we are assur^a by Du Potet, “ could be exercised in 
various different ways. ’ The universal fluid being everywhere, 
the magnetizer contained a portion of it in himself, which he had 
the power of communicating or directing by a rod, or by the 
movement of his extended fingers. In addition to these gestures, 
performed without ccftning in contact with the patients, it was 
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customary to touch gently the hypochondria, the epigastric region, 
and the limbs. To add to the effect of these operations, trees, 
water, articles of food, or other objects touched, were magnetized ; 
for all bodies in jiaturc, according to Mesincr, were susceptible 
of magnetism.” 

Now in our judgment; Mesmer’s process was incomparably 
superior to any which }\as since been' devised ; for though un- 
doubtedly simplicity is very desirable, yet we should ever be on 
our guard not to allow it to interfere with the full effects which we 
intend to pursue. On this account, therefore, we should decidedly 
approve of the modern process. This is as follows. “ The patient 
desired to sit down. The operator, then, standing or sitting at a 
little distance before her, raises his hand more or less hori- 
zontally to the level of her forehead, his fingers being pointed 
towards the patient, and at the distance of from two inches to 
four, or six, or more; he then moves his hand, at the same dis- 
tance from the person, down the chest or down the arms and 
legs, sometimes keeping it for a few seconds steadily, or with an 
undulating motion, pointed towards the head, or to the pit of the 
stomach, or k) the knee. Those looking on are requested not to 
move or speak, so as to draw off the attention of the patient from 
the operator.” These movements must all be in the axis of the 
body. Each magnetist, however, has his own particular method. 
Dr. Sigrnond, though he does not consider the process he has 
employed perfect, says that ‘‘it is from the centre of the nose 
downwards that the effect is most speedily induced, land the 
drawing of the hand downwards from the brow, so as to affect 
the eyes, he finds to be quite unnecessary.’' Du Potet prolongs 
his manipulations to the extremities ; others assert that it is suf- 
ficient to look people stedfastly in the face, and \o. will a parti- 
cular phenomenon, and immediately it will be produced; while 
others, again, discarding equally the passes and the presence of 
the patient, say that the full influence may be obtained at twenty 
yards distance, and in spite of the intervention of a brick wall. 
It would appear, therefore, that nothing is more easy than to 
evoke this extraordinary agent, so obedient, and yet so marvel- 
lous in ‘its effects. 

The persons off whom any of these spells have been cast, 
experience various unusual sensations, such as wandering pains 
over the body, especially in the head and stomach ; an augmenta- 
tion or suppression of the cutaneous perspiration, palpitations of 
the heart, a sense of gasping or catching of the breath, evinced by 
repeated yawnings, slight muscular twitches, tingling of the 
ears, dizziness of the eyes, a vivid sensation of singular comfort 
and enjoyment, an extraordinary exaltation oPthe mental faculties. 
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and many otiier singular effects on the nervous system. Tliesc 
phenomena, however, which vary infinitely in different indi- 
viduals, are usually found to terminate in the most remarkable 
and most constant of all, viz., convulsions.” 

One of the most customary effects produced by the waving 
motions above described,, is the production of sleep, or. of a 
peculiar physiological state, which has been sometirnes denomi- 
nated trance. VVe are of opinion that a state resembling sleep 
may be and often is induced in certain individuals, placed under 
the above circumstances, and that it is solely on account of this 
fncU that ct*!edencc has been given to other improbable statements 
connected with the magnetic doctrine. We say this because 
we cannot otherwise account for the fact that it ever should 
have received any support, unless some admixture of truth 
had been present to gualify the mass of error, and give it the 
appearance of rraisemblance. The following case, as reported 
by Dr. Sigmond, occurred a few weeks ago, and may be depended 
.upon as perfectly authentic. We may add that Dr. Sigmond has 
“ exercised this .art upon neaj’ly a hundred persons, and with 
very general success on the fairer part of tlie creation.” For 
thougli men may occasionally be aff'ected in the same way, they 
are very unpi*opitious subjects for the experiment. 

“ I was enjoying,” (says Dr. Sigmond) “ the hospitality of a most 

.amiable family in Square, when animal magnetism became tlie 

topic of conversation, and I related the trials I had already made. 
One of \he young ladies proposed to become the subject of experiment, 
to which I very willingly assented ; for, having on former occasions 
attended her during momentary sickness, I was fully aware of tlic 
natural strength of her constitution, and the absence of thaji nervous 
temperament ^which renders this system inapplicable. I began what 
. are. technically called ‘ the pa^es.’ They, as is not unusual, excited 
laughter and incredulity. I proceeded for about five minutes, and then 
'stopped and inquired if any sensation was produced, and the answer 
was, ‘ a slight sleepiness-’ and ridicule was again thrown upon the 
subject. I recommenced the manipulations; I observed the eyelids 
falling, and at last they closed; but, as the same incredulous smile 
remained, I persevered for three or four minutes, when I, almost 
doubting whether any influence had been produced, inquired what the 
feelings were ; to this no answer was returned. ’ I found my young 
friend was in the most complete trance I had ever yet witnessed as the 
result of my magnetisni. The stupor was most profound ; and I then 
trieci the usual me^ns to arouse lief, but they were vainly exercised. 
After a few minutes I found the hands become icy cold, the face lost 
its natural hue, and became perfectly pallid; the extremities became 
quite cold ; the respiration was imperceptible ; the stimulus of light did 
not affect the eye ;.on^poaking to her a faint smile was excited, and a 
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quivering of the lower jaw. which seemed to indicate a wish but an 
incapability of answering; the pulse became gradually feebler, whilst 
the external appearance altogether bore such a decidedly deathly cast, 
that naturally some apprehension was excited amongst her family, by 
whom she was t^urrounded. Of course I could not but feel a certain 
degree of anxiety and regret that I had produced such a state, and 
much uneasiiK'ss at the thought that I had inflicted a moment’s alarm to 
my kind friends. These feelings were, however, less acute,, from the 
full knowledge I entertained that the family had long reposed the most 
perfect confidence in me, and that no njember of it had that nervous 
su 3 e(‘[)tibility, which would have embarrassed me had any untoward 
aceidi nt presented itself. 

“ I placed the perfectly unconscious subject of this distressing scone 
in a horizontal position, and directed the application of warmth and of 
friction to tlie extremities, (hrciilation and animal heat were gradually 
t'xcited, but she j)r(*seiiU!d a most singular appearance of suspended 
animation. In this condition die remained more than four hours, for I 
had commenced a little after ten in the evening, and it was about hal^ 
])ast two, that, on some slight effort being made to rouse her, she 
uttered some of the most ])iercing shrieks 1 have ever heard ; there 
were convulsive efforts to raise the liipbs; the face, too, became con- 
vulsed ; she opened her eyes and stared wildly around ; she was placed 
in the upright posture, and seemed sensible. Advantage was taken of 
this circumstance to carry her to her aj)artment ; before, however, she 
could reach it, she fell into a_ profound slumber, but its character was 
more natural. 81u! was placed in her bed, appearing perfectly com- 
posed ; the countenance had acquired its natural hue ; the respiration 
was perfectly easy, and the pulse natural. In this state she remained 
during the whole of the day, until nine o’clock in the evening, once 
only opening her eyes, and addressing a few words to an anxious and 
affectionate sister who never left her side. In the evening the young 
lady joined her family perfectly restored to her wonted cheerfulness. 
She expressed no complaint whatevej;. She stated that the feelings 
that first came over her were tliose of extreme quiet and repose, — a 
species of ecstasy, — a gradual languor seemed to steal over her; that 
she heard something passing around her ; felt ^n inclination, but an 
utter impossibility, to reply. The first waking up she, however, 
described as almost terrific. It was as if she was bursting from a 
narrow and confined space, and as if she arose from interminable dark- 
ness. The lesson that I have thus learnt will not be lost upon me.” 

We should probably find some difficulty in stating what was 
the precise cause of the state of trance above described. As 
these operations are always performed in ^perfect silence, and 
generally in perfect seriousness, on the part of the operator, we 
must certainly allow something to these causes; something must 
also be allowed to the repeated undulations of air passing over 
the surface of the face, whicli may not unaptly resemble a gentle 
chafing of the hands, which has often beeiv known to have a 
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soothing tendency. Still more, we think, ought to be attributed 
to the state of mental abstraction induced by these manoeuvres, 
in consequence of which the mind is allowed to repose .without 
any definite subjecj: of contemplation, being as in the state pre- 
ceding natural sleep, when the half-closed senses transmit only 
imperfect impressions to the brain. A practice, called “ stealing 
away of the breath,” seems to have been knoyn to the ancients, 
and is described by Suetonius to consist of quietly fanning the 
atmosphere before the nostrils, so as to interrupt the due ingress 
of air into the lungs. Those, therefore, who regard the efficient 
physical cause of sleep to be the circulation of imperfectly oxy- 
genated blood in the brain, consequent upon retarded respira- 
tion, have naturally resorted to this Explanation, which however 
does not appear to us to be at all satisfictory, inasimich as the 
magnetic manipulations may be performed at such a distance 
from the body, and with so much gentleness, as scarcely to have 
any appreciable effect upon the respiration. We confess we are 
disposed ourselves to refer the effect chiefly to monotony. We 
know that the constant iteration of any impression, which is not 
in itself stimulating, will generally predispose to somnolency, as 
the* sound of a fountain, the dulness of a discourse, or the 
soothing lullaby of a baby* Music sends some to sleep, and 
tickling others, but in none of these cases are we able to explain 
the cause, any more than we can explain why motion in a vessel 
should produce sickness, .or untying a knot in a silken thread 
induce a state of syncope. The supposition of a magnetic fluid 
is not only in itself utterly devoid of proof, but utterly insufficient 
for the explanation. 

We believe that the preceding state more nearly resembles a 
trance than natural sleep, the state of* unconsc'ousliess being 
more profound, and the vital functions being more under arrest. 
According to Mr. Mayo, the pupils are not contracted as in 
natural sleep, and the muscles are less relaxed. But however 
this may be, the fact alone that epileptic and hysteric persons are 
most susceptible of this state is a sufficient proof of its being 
allied to disease. Persons who are disposed to talk or walk in 
their sleep naturally, show those propensities perhaps still more 
remarkably in the artificial state, but beyond this we give no 
credit to the* stories of somnambulism, and altogether discredit 
the pretensions of the operator to disenchant the victim of his 
spells, by transverfe passes and other cabalistic methods. — 
According to the* vivid imaginations of the Mesmerists, the 
magnetizer and the magnetizee stand in the relation to each 
t)ther of loadstone and steel, so that the latter sees of hears the 
former only among a crowd, and necessarily obeys'' him, to go 
hither or thither accoiding to his pleasure. These, however, arc 
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the purely visionary parts of the doctrine, which require only to 
be. stated to be refuted. 

Every one must have noticed the effect of anxiety, or indeed 
of any other powerful emotion, ^ 

Quidquid agiint homines, votuin, ira, timor, voliiptas, 

Gaudia, delectus, — 

in exciting convulsive motions in persons habitually predisposed ; 
under which circumstances occasional twitches of individual mus- 
cles, or slight palpitations of the heart, become aggravated to a 
painful extent. Our readers may have setMi this exemplified in 
the instance of a noble and learned lord, at one time at the head 
of his profession, whose anxiety in debate was invariably evinced 
by a rernai’kable distortion of* the features. Such are the causes 
of all nervous pec uliiM’i ties, and such are the circumstances of ag- 
gravation which throw persons, afflicted with St. Vitns'’s dance, 
into hideous contortions, or excite in the susceptible female the 
hysteric paroxysm. In a more partial manner the same efiect is 
produced when the attention is forcibly directed to any part, to 
which, ill the language of the older physiologists, the animal 
spirits then immediately crowd, inducing either an exalted state 
of the sensibility, or some unwonted and irregular actions of the 
motive powers, lluls cramp, as every one knows, is greatly pro- 
moted by this means, as also the tremulous shaking of the hands 
in operations of extreme delicacy, resembling, not indistinctly, a 
transient paralysis agitans. Cases of perverted sensibility, to 
be referred to the same princijile, and dependent on a highly 
mobile state of the nervous system, not unfrequently occur, and 
by simulating the symptoms of serious organic lesions, are ex- 
tremely perplexing to the physician. A man, for example, reads 
a medical book, and forth w^ith fancies that he is affected with 
some fearful malady; or, it may be, he has. exposed himself to 
some source of infection, and, being of an apprehensive tempera- 
ment, immediately imagines that he is suffering from the first 
symptoms of the complaint. Cases of the following kind con- 
stantly occur in practice. A delicate female has watched, we 
will suppose, with anxious and unremitting solicitude, the unre- 
lenting progress of disease in some female friend, so as seriously 
to impair the general strength of her constitution. She now feels 
a pain in one of her sides, at first of a transient and slight nature, 
but, as her apprehensions on the subject increase, oi* a more per- 
manent and severe character; attended, it may be, with some 
appearances of thickening, or even of distinct, tumour. Now, in 
in such a case, nothing but the strongest assurances of safety from 
an experienced surgeon, aided by sucli means as are calculated 
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to iiwigorate the general health, will remove the apprehensions of 
the patient, or dissipate her painful sensations. So great, indeed, 
are the mutual influences of mind and body on each other, in the 
animal economy, that we are by no means prepared to say that 
the former may not even exert an influence over the interior 
organization of the latter, so as actually to produce organic dis- 
ease, or to cure it, being present- But, be this as it may, it may 
be considered as certain, that a strong persuasion of mind, induced 
either by magical spells, or, as formerly, by the royal touch, has 
been sufficient, in many cases, to cure diseases which had resisted 
all ordinary means; whilst the question in regard to mother-spots 
and other congenital malformations, does not seem to have betai 
yet completely decided in the negative. I’he influence of the 
mind, in disturbing the operations of general health, is matter of 
familiar observation, and has given rise to an important question 
in medical ethics, viz. how far it is proper or justifiable in a 
physician to inform his patient of the full extent of his danger, 
and, -thereby^ induce a state of mental de{)ression which may 
greatly aggravate his disorder. Leaving, however, such specula- 
tions, as irrevelant, we have said enough to explain some very 
curious phenomena, which we shall now proceed, without farther 
observation, to relate. 

A lady was magnetized for ten minutes, by various pusses over 
the face and shoulders. She was not set to sleep, but she ex- 
perienced a bruised sensation in the muscles of the arms, which 
continued, more or less, for upw'ards of twenty-four liours after- 
wards. 

'I'wo medical men, suflering from partial paralysis of one side 
of the lace, were magnetized several times by Du Potet. In one 
of these cases no eflect was produced, but in the other the face 
was forcibly drawn to the paralysed side. The gentleman, how- 
ever, in whom this occurred, said that the same effect was pro- 
duced by any cause of anxiety, especially when he was at a loss 
for expression in the delivery of public lectures. 

A young lady, suffering from hysteric paralysis of the thigh, 
experienced evideflt twitches and even considerable retraction of 
the muscles of that side, dnring the course of magnetization. 

Mr. John Han ter, the celebrated physiologist, relates, that 
being invited to be magnetized, he was reluctant to obey the in- 
vitatiom fearing lest a state of anxiety should bring on a state of 
spasm, to which he wa? habitually subject, so that this should be 
ascribed to animal magnetism. To prevent this effect he adopted 
the following expedient : — 

“I was convinced,” he says, “by the apparatus that everything was 
calculated to affect the i^nagination. \Mieii the magnetizer‘ began his 
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operations, and informed me that I should feel it first at the roots of my 
nails of that hand nearest the apparatus, I fixerl my attentiou on my 
^reat toe, where T was wishing to have a fit of the gout : and I am con- 
fident that I can fix my attention to any part until! have a sensation 
in that part. Whenever I found myself attending to his tricks, I fell 
to work with inv ijreat toe, bv which means 1 prevented it having any 
effect.” — H^orks i. 337. 

The production of the hysteric paroxysm, either fully, or in 
that imperfect form which consists in fits of laughing, crying, 
garrulity, or tossing about of the arms, is by no means an un- 
common event, either on the person immediately magnetized, or 
on those who happen to be spectators: but it requires no second 
Daniel to divine the cause of this phenomenon, Withouhresorting 
to the dispersion of a magnetic anra, or to the supposition of 
the vital principle being wise en pins, to account for it. As to 
the person herself who forms the immediate subject of the ex- 
periment, we cannot wonder that she should be thrown* into a 
peculiar state of mental excitement, w hen we reflect that imme- 
diately before her, within a few' inches of her person, is seated 
the magnetizer, of the other sex, intently gazing into her face, 
and performing his mysterious manipulations amidst profound 
silence and a crowd of anxious spectators. Our surprise rather 
is, that any young creature should be found capable of enduring 
so sc'vere a test, without the exhibition of some symptoms of 
nervousrriess, especially if she happen to be endued with any true 
delicacy o'f feeling. ddie illustrious Mesmer, that man of 
wonders,” as he js emphatically styled by Du Potet, adapted his 
various means w ith far more sagacity than the moderns. To him 
the depths and shallows of the human mind vvere far more in- 
timately known, and his success was proportionably greater than 
any tliat \vc now hear of. Hero, all was pomp and mystical 
parade. To luxurious saloons, surrounded with cabalistical pre- 
parations, were added the blandishments of music and a soft 
delicious light. The patients were directed to form a chain, as 
is frequently done when a number of persons receive together 
the electric shock, by holding each otlier res])ectively by the 
thumb or fore finger, while one or more assistants, generally of 
distingue appearance, performed the magnetic operations, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of various waving motions performed 
by a wand, and prolonged tatonnemens of the person. “ On 
agissait encore sur les malades en les regardant fixenieiit ; et 
surtout eu pressant avec les mains les di Verses regions, du bus 
ventre, manipulation qiielquefois continuee pendant des heures 
eiitieres.” Allowing every credit for Platonism and purity to 
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the illustrious inventor of such philosophic devices, can we be 
surprised that such scenes should often terminate in scandal, 
especially among an assembly of fashionable ejmuyeefi^ collected 
together for the pur^ purpose of excitement ; or that public in- 
dignation, outraged by such proceedings, should at length rise 
to such heiglit as to compel the injured author to quit Paris 
precipitately ? Serious causes,” as Du Potet admits, “ were 
brought before .the tribunals, in which magnetism had been 
emploj ed as a means of abusing the confidence of respectable 
persons.” 

The occurrence of the magnetic, or, more projierly, of the 
hysteric paroxysm, among any of the magic circle described above, 
was generally folfowed by a succession of similar exhibitions. 
These the operator, with the same kindly consideration for his 
patient, had removed to an adjoining apartment, (the Crisis 
Chamber)^ appropriated to this purpose, where for liours in 
succession they underwent the solicitous and renovating atten- 
tions of his youthful disciples. Here, then, was another circum- 
stance of equivocal construction, which the world, always ill- 
natured and disposed to view with envy the successes of genius, 
misinterpreted to the disadvantage of Mesmer. 

It is the property, more or less, of all diseases, but ejninently 
so of those which affect the nervous system, to facilitate their own 
recurrence, and, consequently, the magnetizer may calculate, with 
tolerable certainty, on a repetition of the effects of his art on those 
who are his attached and customary patients. It is generally 
contrived that some of these shall be present on occasions of public 
exhibition, which both ensure success to the experiment, and ope- 
rate as an example to others. Our readers will not require to be 
reminded of the incalculable influence of imitation in the ordinary 
economy of life, in the education of children, and in the* propaga- 
tion and transmission of habits; but great as this may be, it is 
not less manifest in the propagation of disease, especially of the 
nervous kind. The late Dr. Gngory used to relate the occurrence 
of an epidemic hysteria in the wards of the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
which was only eradicated by the .preparation of hot irons and 
chafing dishes in all the wards of the institution, with strict in- 
junctions to employ them on any new case that occurred. We 
need not add that the manoeuvre was perfectly successful. Un- 
aided by external motives, hysteria is not always to be resisted, 
any more than yawning; nay, to so great a degree has this prin- 
ciple sometimes been •carried, tliat it has been found necessary to 
enact public indignities to suppress- a suicidal mania. Such, also, 
are the principles on which we should explain the existence of 
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various sects of religionists, as the Jumpers, Irvingites, &c., 
which deform, like gross excrescences, the pure face of Chris- 
tianity, and expose it to the contempt and jibes of infidels. 

So much, then, for the augmentation of the motive and sensa- 
tive powers during magnetization. .Let us flow reverse the pic- 
ture, and contemplate their diminution : and here we shall gratify 
our readers with an extract from Dr. Elliotson, relating the ex- 
ploits of M. Chevenix at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 1829. 

(Dr. Elliotsofi) took him (M. Chevenix) to St., Thomas’s 
Hospital, to try its effects* on some nervous patients, in whose cases it 
is said to do most good. lie (Dr.- Elliotson) was hot satisfied with its 
effects on any but one patient, and in that instance the results were so 
extraordinary, that he f(‘ft convinced it was a subject not altogether to 
be laughed at. The patient was an ignorant Irish girl, who had never 
seen or heard of the gentleman. She was brouglit into a private room, 
and the manipulation commenoid ; in a minute or two she begged that 
he would not go on, as she said it produced “ great weakness in her,” 
and a pain in tlie abdomen. This pain* went off when a transverse 
motion was made over the part. He did not infer much from this, for 
he thought this effect might be raerel}’^ imaginary; but when the mani- 
pulator suddenly darted his open hand upon her arm, and she suddenly 
lost the power of it, which was again as suddenly restored by a few 
transverse motions ; and when he showed the same effect on the other 
arm, and also on the leg, and produced the. same results when the girl’s 
eyes were closed, he began to be staggered. On one occasion too, 
while she was in this state, the operator placed a very small piece of 
paper on one of her feet, and then she could not raise that foot, but 
after a few transverse motions had been made, she raised it easily. This 
occurred again and again. He was satisfied there was no deception 
there. IJe was astonished at these effects, and when asked if he was 
satisfied, he did not say at first either yes or no ; he was almost ashamed 
to say that he was not. He was fully satisfied that there was something 
more than imagination in these cases. 116 believed in what he should 
call Mesmerism — he was never ashamed to declare what he believed. 
He had little respect for authority, and when he saw facts like those he 
had observed, he must believe them.” — Lancet, No. 732, p. 871. 

Now in the records of Mesmerism and these no scanty ones, 
(for, according to the boast of our great modern apostle of the 
doctrine,. upwards of five hundred publications on the subject 
appeared within eighteen months” an^ deluged the city of Paris) 
such relations are common : — 

“ Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

Of the accuracy of these facts w'e shall speak presently, but 
admitting them for a moment to be genuine, let us examine wha 
explanation can be offered. 

Volition, as is well known, is that faculty of the mind which is 
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formed from a conjparison of the various motives suggested to 
our choice, and is exerted to carry into effect some mental or 
bodily act, consequent upon this selection. Judgment and voli- 
tion are the supreme arbiters or governing powers of the mind, 
requiring, however, for their full manifestation, a perfect state of 
the material organs through whose instrumentality’ they are 
developed, and consequently liable lo frequent irregularities. The 
former may be over{)owered by some sudden emotion, and the 
latter may be inchoate from some transie4it inactivity of the 
brain. We apprehend that there are fetv persons w1k> have not 
at one period or another experienced that condition of the rea- 
soning faculty, which has been popularly ti'rmed “ waking 
sleep” or “ waking dreams,” or that imbecility of the will, which 
leads persons to say that “they feel as if they could not move.” 
But in nightmare, and jnore particularly in.tbe intermediate state 
between Ksleepingand waking, it is iflost frequently observed, and 
it is also not unfrequently manifested in disease — not that it is 
altogether extinct in such cases, but of insufficient intensity to 
accomplish the desired object. Sir Benjamin Brodie, in bis 
publication oh IjOcmJ Nerrotts Affections^ and particularly on 
hysterical paralysis of the limbs, observes w ith. great truth that 
“it is not that the muscles are incapable of obeying the act of 
volition, but that tli^ funotion of volition is not exercised.” (p.48.) 
We conclude, therefore, that whatever is capable of exciting or 
concentrating the hysteric sensibility, may equally affect the 
voluntary powers, and tlrat all the talk, about magnetic agency 
is nothing better than nonsense. Such phenomena as these, how'- 
ever, are we believe extremely rare, unless, indeed, we oin selves 
have lapsed into that magnetic state of mental imbecility of 
vrhich we have just been speaking. 

We shall now introduee some observations from the Report 
on Animal Magfietism^ presented to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine at Paris, on August the 8th and 2!<^nd, 181^7, by a 
commission, composed of nine of the most distinguished phy- 
sicians and surgeons of Paris, eminent for their various scientific 
attainments, and representatives of contrary opinions on the dis- 
tinct questions at issue. A more admirable union of miMi, of 
varied pursuits, of talent, and of judgment, with less predomi- 
nant prejudice, .peculiar nations or theories of their own to sup- 
port, could scarcely have been found. The following, in the 
words of the Report, •contains an irrefragable voucher for its 
impartiality. ,• 

“ With our various ideas,” say they, “ for and against, no difference, 
as you will perceive, has arisen among us, on the facts of which we 
liaye been witnesses ; witli our varied propensities to consider facts in 
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particular aspects, we have been unanimous in each of our conclu- 
sions. You will find, perhaps, in this a new warrant of their truth; 
for it was necessary that the facts subinitb'd to our ex.ainination should 
have very strong positive or negative evidence, to induce every time a 
conn f ant unanimiiif among commissioners alwayft at issue on tlie theo- 
retic value of animal magnetism .” — Medical Gazette^ xx. ^54. 

M. Berna, the iiiagjietizer on this occasion, who had chal- 
lenged the Academy to the scrutiny, and offered to substantiate 
the proofs of his doctrines, was allowed to choose his own agents. 
No objection, therefore, can reasonably be urged on the account 
that the proper conditions were not present in the subjects of his 
experiments, Awhile none on the other hand have been produced 
against M. Berna as a skilful adept in the art'aiid a fit represen- 
tative of the sect. W'e, for our parts, are not so simple as to sup- 
pose that the Mesnv^rists as a body will accept so inefficient a 
champion, or have any difficulty in escaping from the dilemma in 
which he has placed them ; although in tliis matter we‘ may be 
allowed to . say that we consider that they have shown far less 
wisdom than their coinpeers, the phrenologists; for rushing on 
to the victory they have never coiitem})laled the possibility of 
retreat; and (despising the shifts and counteracting bumps, behind 
which these latter safely lodge themsdves, exclaim ‘‘there’s no 
more valour in that Poins, than in a wild duck.*' 

The pretensions of M. Berna on this occasion far exceeded 
those of M. Ch(‘veiiix; by the mere tacit intervention of his 
will, o|)erating through a brick wall, and altogether discarding 
-the mummery of the magnetic passes, he professed to paralyze 
any part of the body of his patient ; or she being already in a 
state of somnambulism, to reverse these effects and reinstate the 
parts in the- possession of their normal faculties. However, he 
did not entirely forget certain restrictions under which these 
experiments were to be performed; as? for instance, that the face 
should be covered, and every other part of the body except the 
hands and neck, so as to conceal all the evidences of painful 
impressions resulting from the mute language of expression ; 
and, secondly, that tlie commissioners were not to be permitted 
to pinch or scratch the paralyzed parts, or to test them by the 
contact of any body either piffire or of a slightly raised tempe- 
rature, but only by the insertion of needles half a line in depth. 
It is -obvious, therefore, that no means remained of verifying the 
assertions of the patient and thaV their falsehood could be 
ascertained only by placing them in contradiction to those 
of the operator. And, accordingly, when Monsieur Bouillau’d 
requested M. Berna, in writing, to paralyze the right arm 
^ only 01 the girl, and, when this was done, to indicate it to him 
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by closing his eyes, the right leg was found to be paralyzed 
as well as the right arm, and so on in a number of other 
instances. 

“ As it had been impossible,” the Report observes, “ to prove to ns 
experimentally that the operator had removed the sensibility or isolated 
it in the girl, it was equally impossible to prove the restitution of it ; 
and, besides, the result of the facts observed, was that all the trials 
made for the purpose completely failed. The somnambulist accused 
every thing fiut that which had been announced. You know, that for 
the verification we were restricted to the assertions of the somnambulist. 
Certainly, -when she affirmed to the conimissioners that she could not 
move the left leg, (for instance) it was no proof to. them that tliat 
limb was magneticajly paralyzed; but then, again, what she said did 
not agree with the pretensions of the magnetizer; so that from all 
this, there resulted assertions witfiout proofs, in opposition to other 
assertions equally without proofs. 

‘‘ What we have said of the abolition and restitution of sensibility 
may be completely applied to the pretended abolition and restitution 
of motion : not the slightest proof was given of it to us .” — Medical 
GazettCy xx. 955. 

We pass over altogether the pretensions of this conjuror to 
deprive or restore the organs of the senses or tliose of deglutition 
and speech; for, upon- being put upon his trial, tlic answers of 
his patient were uniformly found to be in opposition to those of 
his will ; or what is more to the purpose in complete inde- 
pendence of it. We need not add that the Baron’s attempts of 
the same kind made in this • country have invariably shared 
the same fate. We shall therefore leave this part of our sub- 
ject and pass on to other phenomena of a still more extraordinary 
nature. 

The Baron Du Potet is a firm believer in clnirm^anccy and 
the transposition of the senses; and, although he does not con- 
descend to peril his faith on this subject, by l eference to his own 
practice, but on the contrary professes “ entire ignorance of the 
law which regulates the production of the phenomena of som- 
nambulic vision,” and acknowledges that ‘‘it has been his fate, 
also, not to be always successful yet he has favoured us with a 
number of picked cases from the most autlientic records of' the 
art, alleging that these “are cases of vision without the aid of 
eyes, attested by men of education,” and “selected from many 
others, because the greater number of those who witnessed them 
are living, and hold -at Xhis day a distinguished rank in the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, or in the scientific world.” We 
shaH extract for the edification of our readers a specimen or two 
of these marvels. The two first are cited from a memoir of M. 
Francceur, in which Drs. Delpit and De.spine are the relators, and 
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the two last from the Gazette de Sante^ September 1829, and 
the Gazette Medicate de Paris^ October 1832. 

“ We have seen lier (a ^oung lady of Grenoble, in a shite of som- 
nanibulism) select from a packet of more than thirty letters, that one 
amongst them wliich had been directed to her. She read on the 
dial-plate and through the glass, the hour indicated by a watch ; we 
have seen her write several letters ; correct, on reading them over, the 
mistakes she had made; and recopy one of the letters. word for word. 
During alt these operations, a screen of thick pasteboard entirely inter- 
cepteid every visual ray which could possibly have reached her eyes. 
The same phenomena took place at the. soles of her feet, and at the 
pit of the stomach. 

“ Five years ago, a young person from the department of TArdeche, 
having come to Montpellier to consult the physicians there, i;espccting 
an hyterical affection accompanied by catalepsy, presented an instance 
of a very strange phenomenon. She felt, during the attacks, such a 
concentration of sensibility towards the praecordial region, that the 
organs of the senses were as if entirely fixed there. She referred to 
her stomach all the sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, which were* 
then no longer produced by the usual organs.” 

We may observe, by the way, that our worthy Baron, though 
he docs not cite any of his own exploits, hiakes himself fully 
responsible for those of his friends, when he says, that these 
cases are recent, and of such a nature, a^ to render deception 
respecting them iinj)ossible. Here arc testimonies rendered by 
living authors, above all suspicion of imposture,” Proceed we, 
however, with our other two cases. 

“ A person called Pctronille Lcclerc, twenty-six years of age, a 
sempstress, had been admitted into La Charite, to be treated for a cere- 
bral affection, accompanied with spasms of an epileptic character : of a 
very nervous constitution, pale, exhausted by former sufferings, and 
excessively irritable. The idea occurred to M. Sabine, to try the 
effect of magnetism. At the first sitting, the somnambulist gave 
several proofs of lucidity. The person who magnetized her, presented 
some objects to her, such as a pliial with its contents, ^oine sugar, and 
also some bread, each of which she described perfectly, without see- 
ing them, for she had a bandage over her eyes^ Without being interro- 
gated, she said to the person who held her hand, ‘ you have a head- 
ache.' This was true, but in order to test her knowledge, the pupil 
answered her that she was mistaken. ‘ That is strange,’ resumed she, 

‘ I touched some one, then, that had a head-ache, for I felt it distinctly.* 
One of the most remarkable circumstances, is the following : — the 
magnetizer had retired, promising her, that he would return. about half 
part five, to awaken her. lie anticipated the hodr of his return, and 
the somnambulist remarked to him that it was not half-past five. lie 
replied, that a letter which he had just received had obliged him to 
return to tier. ‘ Ah ! yes,’ said she immediately, ‘ it is that letter 
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which you have in your pocket-book, between a blue card and a yellow 
one.* It was found to bo exactly as she had staled it. A watch was 
placed behind the occiput, (back of the head), and she was asked what 
o’clock it w^as. ‘ Six minutes 2)ast four ’ tl was seven minutes past 
four.” ^ 

“There is at present und(*r consideration, at the hospital Della Vita, 
at Bologna, a very extraordinary phenomenon of animal magnetism. 
A patient in that hospital is seized every three days, at precisely eleven 
o’clock of the morning, Avith so A'iolent a convulsion, that he entirely 
loses the faculty of perceiving sensations; sight, hearing, smell, disap- 
pear completely; the organs of the senses no longer perform any func- 
tions ; both his hands are clenched so fast that it is impossible to oj)eil 
them ; if force Avere cmj)loyed, his fingers would infallibly be broken. 
Dr. Cini, however, sOn of the painter, who attcmds him, has discovered, 
after long and attentive observations, the epigastrium, (pit of the stomach ), 
at the distance of about two fingers length abeve the umljilicus (navel) 
received, during the convulsive crisis, all the pereei)tions of the sc'iises. 
If the patient is spoken to, the epigastrium being touchexl at the 
same time, he answers, and, if ordered, he opens his hands of him- 
self. If any substance is placed upon the ej)igastrium, he desci ibes its 
smell, quality, and form. During the contact of the finger, the con- 
vulsion continually diminishes, and seems to disa])pear ; but if the 
finger is placed upon ffie heart, the convulsion is again produced, and 
lasts as long as the finger.is kept in that situation. If a flute be ])layed 
on, the epigastrium being touclu'd at the same time, the patient hears 
the music ; and w'hen, without interrujiting the perfornnnee on the 
instrument, the finger is removed for a moment from the epigastrium, 
carried towards the heart, and immediately brought back to the e])i- 
gastrium, he asks why the music is suspended at intervals.” — Mf‘dical 
GazcflCf xxi, 49H, el seq. 

We remember in our boyish days reading Th^ Arabian 
Nights^ Entertarnments ; we have heard of the mai vels of second 
sight, of tbe astonishing feats of tlie Indian jugglers, of the ma- 
chinations of witclicraft, of the oracles of the Sybils, and of the still 
more extraordinary wonders of the Egyptian Psylli, recorded by 
Mr. Lane, whicli, if true, come nothing short of diabolism; but 
in truth, the magic of Mesmerism beats all these hollow. In 
all our “ dealings- with witches and with conjurers,” we have met 
with no w'onders like these. In tliis as in every other efibrt of 
imagination* or inteHect, the ancients must unquestionably yield 
the palm of suj^eriority to the moderns. 

We confess ourselves not a little pleased with the reflection, 
that such trash has received little encouragement in this country. 
We have conversed ‘with Mr. Mayo and Dr. Sigmond on the 
subject, and they both repudiate this jmrt of the doctrine. Dr. 
Elliotson, indeed, although he professes that these details go be- 
yond wdiat he has e^^er seen, hangs fife on the p*bint ; and 
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savs, “ Whetlier to believe tlicse things or not, he does not 
know, but is determined to see for liimself,- before he passes 
judgment on any of them;” notwithstanding that some have 
gone even the length of asserting, that patients, besides seeing 
will) the pits of their stomachs, have seen also with their elbows; 
while olluu’s have described the topography of Paris, though 
they had never been there. Others again have talked strange 
language's, though they knew nothing about them when awake; 
and others have foretold future events. Du Potet,1n explanation of 
his own failures, ascribes tlu‘m to the discomposure of his tem- 
j)er, produced by the incredulity of his spectators, in consequen<?e 
of which the state of excitement thus induced was communicated 
to his patients, whose hearts beat tuinultuousl}^ in unison with 
his own ; but, “ when I operated,” he ^}'s, on a somnambu- 
list in silence and racnoillnnenU ttiid had around me only 
inoffensive persons, who were ignorant of that which was about 

be })roduced, or w^ho awaited it without suspecting my motives, 
1 was calm and tranquil; the action of my own bein<^((fc mon 
etre) upon the somnambulist, tvas almost as regular as that of a 
machine, and w hat passed in the somnambulist was equally so — 
according, it will be observed, closely with the effects produced 
by Mesiner himsdif, as described by Du Potet. “ Put what 
was most surprising wms, the prodigious influence possessed by 
the inagnelizer over his patients. An intimation of his will 
excited or calmed the convulsions; commanded love on hatred ; 
his rod seemed like a magic instrument, to w^hich body and spirit 
yielded obedience.” In a conversation which wo lately had' with 

Dr. H , a w^arm partisan of these doctrines, lie explained to 

us, that the sensibility of the tips of the fingers (such being the 
visual organs pro tempore) being greatly exalted, were capable 
of appreciating the vibrations of a subtle fluid which passed be- 
tween them and the printed letters of the page, and thus enabled 
the party to read ! ! ! 

But we should be sorry that our readers took any thing upon 
our bare assertion. Respecting tlie transference or- exaltation 
of the senses, there are two modes of viewing the subject : 
either we may dispute the fact as matter of testimony, or we 
may reason upon the physical impossibility of such events taking 
place agreeably to the established course of nature. If this last 
position is proved, then no evidence short of that retjuired to 
establish a miracle can possibly be admitted. 

According to the present conditions of our being, our senses 
are the only organs by which wo are brought into relation \vith 
the external Worlds Each of tliese having its apprt)priate object, 
light to- the eye, vibrations to the ear, sapid bodies to* the taste. 
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&c. It is absolutely a contradiction in terms, to say that the 
colour of objects can be distinguished without light, or that their 
form can be discerned without this medium being j)reviously 
modified, so as to represent the object of vision. And even 
though these obstacles should be removed, yet it is directly in 
the teeth of every physiological fact, to suppose that a nerve of 
common sensiition can vicariously perform the functions of a 
nerve of sense, or that the nerves of one sense can statid in the 
place of those of any other. We affirm, then, that the pre- 
tended fact of ctairroyance^ when light is excluded from the 
eye by a well-tied bandage, is absolutely impossible, on two 
grounds, and highly improbable on a third. By a figure of 
speech, persons may be said to see and hear when they tlream ; 
but they also speak any fight, and do sundry other acts in this 
state, which, however, are merely acts of^the imagination. We 
are aware also, that individual senses may become exalted to an 
extraordinary degree, in savages and blind persons, but jiever 
so as actually to replace other organs, or if so, in a limited 
degree, — and only after long education and use. The question 
has been put to us, Where is the soul during sleep ? M.ay 
it not flutter round the body, and thus take cognizance of every 
thing about it Such questions are foolish <Dnes, and have no 
bearing on this matter; for we have no experience, even on this 
supposition, that the soul or mind of man can be brought into 
relation with the external world, except through the medium of 
the senses. 

With respect to the other point, we are not in the habit of 
applying hard names, and therefore, instead of calling the re- 
porters of such tales charJaiam^ we shall believe them upon the 
same principle we should believe a man who assertedHiis nose to 
be a teapot, or his brain a litter of young sucking pigs. “ Je le 
crois,” said M. Velpeau to M. J. Cloquet on this subject, 
‘‘parceqiie vous favez vu; mais si je Tavais vu, moi, je ne le 
croirais pas.” The present question forcibly reminds us of the 
problem submitted by Charles II to the Royal Society : “ Why 
a vessel, being full of water, did not overflow when a number of 
live fish were put into it?” The ^question was the subject of 
much discussion, but was proved by the experiment to be a lie. 
Let us, then, submit the fact of clairvoyance to the same test; 
and here*, “ Ecce iterum Crfepinus !” we shall reintroduce our 
late friend, M. Bernaf to the reader. 

At the second sitting — April 5, 1837 — of the French commis- 
sion, M. Berna had prepared on one of the tables of his apartments, 
apack of blank and a pack of playing cards of the-same Size. Address- 
ing tlie reporter, he asked h i in aloud, and without leaving his in timate 
\ 
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relation with the somnambuhst, to take a playing card, and place 
it at her occiput. Is it to be a court card ?” asked the reporter. 
“ As you please,” answerc'd M. Berna. But the thought struck 
him, and, unknown to M. Berna, he took a blank card, and 
then placing himself behind the patient, he held the blank card 
to her occiput. The report goes on to say — 

“ The magnetizer, seated before her, magnetized with all his force. 
The somnambulist was interrogated, — hesitated, — made efforts, and said 
she saw a card ; but the magnetizer was not, any more tlian we, con- 
tented with so little. He asked her what she remarked on the card? 
She hesitated, and then said there was black and red. 

“ The commission let M. Berna continue his manoeuvres and his 
solicitations, that he might clear what still appeared very confused 
before the woman’s transferred sense, and whicli as yet consisted only 
of a little black and red. After some fruitless essays, the magnetizer, 
undoubtedly but ill satisfied with the functions of the transferred visual 
sense, invited the reporter to pass h^p card before the head of the som- 
nambulist, close to the band covering her eyes : this was, it may be 
said, changing the terms of the question, and even of the magnetic 
doctrine; it was giving up the transposition of the senses, to substitute 
chiinwyancc through a bandage. But it mattered little. The reporter 
passed the card as the magnetizer wished, but he took care to pass it 
quickly, and so that M. Berna might suppose he saw orfly tlie naturally 
wdiite back of the card, wdiilc the coloured part w as turned towards the 
somnambulist's bandage. 

“The card once in this new position, the magnetizer continued his 
manceuvres, and solicited the somnambulist. She confessed that she 
saw the card better; then added, hesitating, that she saw a figure. 
New urging from M. Berna, — new solicitations I The somnambulist, 
on lier part, seemed making great efforts. After some trials, 
she declared plainly that she saw a knave !! (rather equivocal by the 
bye.) But this was not all : it remained to say what knave, for there 
are four. Proceeding, without doubt, by way of elimination, she 
answered her magnetizer that there w^as black by the side of the 
knave. Still this was not all : there are tw o knaves with black at 
their sides. New urging by the magnetizer, — new efforts by the som- 
nambulist, — ifew and protracted attention b}" the commissi oifers.. At last 
she has it — It is the knave of clubs ! 

“ M. Berna, thinking the experiment finished, took the card from the 
reporter hands, and in presence of all the commissioners, saw and 
assured himself that it was entirely blank.” 

Ex lino disce omnes. Many similar experiments were tried, 
but all with the same eflFect. The pfotensions to clairvoyance 
and transference of the sight were equally defeated by this simple 
experiment, while the poor unfortunate magnetizer had not even 
the ordinary refuge of this slippery sect, by averring, that under 
many cii»cumstances, the best somnambulists lose their lucidity ; 
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for if so. ho^ should so 'minute a description have been given of 
the various objects presented to her ? To some questions she 
undoubtedly answered approximately, having much natural ad- 
dress, and availing herself of such incidental clues as were let 
drop to her by accitfent. Practised fortOne- tellers often, in the 
same way, make very succescfiil hits, from following up minute 
indications, which escape ordinary observation. There is a law, 
though certainly not a very dehned one, wdiich regulates the 
coexistence of certain qualities of mind, as well as of certain 
functions in the body, in the same individual organism, from 
w hich, any one of these being given, an experienced person may, 
w'ithout much difficulty, construct the whole character. E,v 
yedc ITercalem. Cuvier did this with marvellous felicity in 
respect to some of the antediluvian animals, small fj*agments only 
of which wTre at that time discovered ; and Spurzheim has not 
disdained, in his. Phrotoloffy tn Relation to Physioijnom}}^ to 
inculcate the same truth, and even to lay down a series of classi- 
fications of this sort. We would put it also to the dexterous cross 
examiner, whether the secret of his art does not mainly consist in 
the tact with which he discovers, and the skill wdth which he uses, 
these accidental discoveries. We shall explain ourselves by re- 
lating the following anecdote. 

A celebrated quack in the north, wdio had amassed an enormous 
fortune, was one day accompanied by a distinguished physician, 
w^ho was curious to ascertain the real secret of his popularity. 
A w^oman was introduced, who brought to him a phial contain- 
ing the water of her husband. He examined the phial very 
attentively, and then proceeded himself to describe the symptoms 
under which the poor man laboured, and the remedies which 
would be necessary for his cure. He was dyspeptic, costive, 
had a constant pain in his stomach, was weak and pallid, was 
too much in the habit of stooping, and topk too little exercise. 
Pie was desired to drink no spirits, to get more into the open air, 
to abate somewhat of his work, to take opening medicine, and 
to live^nofe generously. A few pills were throwm in to boot. 
Upon being questioned whether he knew^ the party, or whether 
this w^as not all guess-work, he replied in the negative. “Did 
you observe,” he said, “ the appearance of the wife, and the 
nature of the phial ?. By the former, I was assured that the 
husband was extremely poor, and by the latter, which was 
secured by a piece of listing and a cobbler’s end, that he was a 
shoemaker by trade. Jf poor, then, he probably lived in a low 
damp shed, had insufficient nutriment, and was too unremittingly 
at his work. If a cobbler, then, that the-constant pressure of 
the last against his stomach produced a constant pahi in the 
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organ, and all the consequences of indigestion.” Every one, 
if he pleases, may follow the same course. We have all heard, 
and we, for our parts, can readily believe in their truth, the 
extraordinary opinions which Dr. Prout has been able to deliver 
from tlie simple inspection of the same secretion ; not, as in the 
former case, from external combinations, but from a scientific 
deduction of what must necessarily be the effect of a derange- 
ment of so important an organ as the kidney upon all the others 
of the system. An attention to these circumstances would, we 
apprehend, lay open a great deal of the mystery which has at 
different times baffled the world. 

Put this has been accused as a utilitarian age, and the English 
nation as a matter-of-fact people. Let us, therefore, come at 
once to the question of Cui bono ? As journalists, wliose office 
it is to represent “ tlu^ very age and body of the time, his form* 
and pressure,” we should ill fulfil our duty if we omitted this 
view of the subject, — especially after the declaration of Du Potet, 
that the majority of the scientific world well know that the 
discovery of Mesmer is a truth worthy of the greatest interest, 
for that it is destined to work the greatest changes in the systems 
of philoso[)hy and medicine.'” Nay more, that it is destined to 
oj)crate a considerable modification of our morals, and a com- 
j)letc inodilication of our organization.” We should be wholly 
inexcusable, therefore, if we failed to trace these regenerative 
ihfl Lienees. 

Animal magnetism, tlien, has been extolled as a renit‘dial, and 
also as a moral agent ; under both which points of view we shall 
briefly consider it. Tlie Mesmerists are pleased to expatiate on 
the newly accpiired force and energy of the intelligential faculty 
during the somnambulic state. The somnambulist, say they, 
has a perfect view of the whole interior organization of the 
body, and jierceiyes not only what is out of order, but how 
that should be rectified— not sees only, but actually feels the 
disordered state of another'’s body ; nay, so gretit is the sympathy 
of persons brought into the magnetic rapport^ that Should the 
magnetizer take snuff, the magnetizee will sneeze — should the 
former be deaf, or blind, the latter will participate in these infir- 
mities. A clairvoyaiite brought into rapport with any absent 
person by the will of the magnetizer, will be able absolutely to 
see through the former a thousand miles off, and tell not only 
what he is doing at the present moment, or wdiat lie has done in 
time past, but what he will do for the future, or what will be his 
fate hereafter. In the words of the Comte de Redern, ‘‘a dis- 
tinguished man of science,” cited by Du Potet — 

He has a kind of sight, which may be calhyJ internal, that of the 
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organization of his own body, of that of his ifiagnctizer, and of the 
persons with whom ho is placed in relation ; ho perceives the different 
parts of them, but in suc(;ession only, and according as he directs his 
attention to thorn ; ho distinguishes their sti’ucturc, form, and colour. 
He experiences a painful reaction of the suffei'ings of the persons with 
whom lie is in n'lation ; he perceives their diseases, foresees their crisis, 
has a percejition of the suitable remedi(;s, and not unfreriuently of the 
medicinal projxniies of the substances jircsented to him.” 

‘‘ Magnetic persons,” M. llusson observes, “ have a lucidity which 
gives them positive i<leas of the nature of their diseases, of the manner 
in which persons put in relation with tlumi ar(‘ affecti^d, and of the mode 
of treatment enijiloyed in sucli cases .” — Medical Gazette., \\\. 461. 

Now as the two priniary difficulties in tlie practice of physic 
consist in the discernment of the true nature of the complaint, and 
the appropriate remedies, physicians, of course, wall eag(*rly em- 
*brace this new auxiliary of the art. Dr. Elliotson, the Professor 
of Medicine at the London University, although he does not openly 
avouch his belief of these things, yet by the citation of examples 
of the nlind’s energizing during sleep, evidentl}' leans to the 
following sentiment ^f Du Potet’s: viz. that individuals plunged 
into somnambulism have a particular mode of existence, seljses 
peculiai; to that condition, a distinct memory, and an intelligence 
more active than in the waking state.” * We are told for example 
of the education of a German youth hiding conducted during his 
sleep — of a man who threshed out and winnowed his rye with lys 
eyes shut— of Dr. Haycock, Professor of Medicine at Oxford, who 
was famous for his liypnotic sermons — of an American lady who 
amazed all her friends by lu r nocturnal elotpiencc in the same 
department — and of the Khahla Khan, a fragmental poem of 
Mr. Coleridge, which owed its birth to a long sleep. If,” says 
Dr. Elliotson, ‘‘this could occur in common sleep, why in diseased 
sleep might not cases like those recorded abov« occur ?” Finally, 
a case is (pioted from’ Dr. Abercrombie, sufficiently curious in 
itself, and we have no doubt perfectly genuine, but by no means 
bearing c>|i the present cpiestion. It was that of a poor girl, 
wffio looked after cattle at- a fiirmer’s, and slept in a room often 
occupied by an itinerant fiddler of great skill, and addicted to 
playing refined pieces at night, but his performance w^as taken 
notice of by her only as a disagret^ablc noise. She fell ill, and 
was removed to the house of a benevolent lady, whose servant she 
became. Some yearns after this she had fits of sleep-waking, in 
which, after being ^tw-o Jioiirs in bed, she became restless, and 
began to mutter, and, after uttering sounds precisely like the 
tuning of a violin, would make a j)re]iide, and then dasli off* into 
elaborate pieces of music, most clearly and accurately, and with 
the most delicate moflulatidn. She sometimes stopped, made the 
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sound of tuning her instrument, and began exactly where slie left 
off*. Many otfier like things are recorded of the same person. But 
who that has examined the workings of his own min(l will doubt 
that such examples are to he |;:eferred to the imagination, or more 
fit'tpiently to the faculty of memory ? tlie activity of which is 
often preter- naturally excited by .some trivial circumstance^ 
more especially in dreams. Thus, under the influence of opium, 
“the minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later 
years, were revived. I could not be said to recollect them, for if 
1 had been told of them waking, I should not have been able to 
acknowledge them as part of my past experience ; but placed, as 
they were, before me in dreams like intuition, and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and accom])anying feelings, \ recof)^ 
n'tzod them instantaneously.” (Opium Kuter, p. Ifll.) We have 
often thought that siK^h conditions of the mind may not inaptly 
repr(‘sent that more perfect and enlarged recollection of events 
which shall attend iis hi the great day of retribution. In conse- 
quence of the absence of external perceptions in sleep, the ideas 
and associations of the mind acquire an overpowering vividness, 
which leads us to mistake them for realities ; while the abolition 
of judgment and volition permits the imagination to revel in its 
own creations under the simple guidance of association. 

The instances of the faculties of judgment or volition being 
exercised, even in a partial degree, during sleep, are compara- 
tively rare occurrences. 

Among the more direct therapeutic advantages of Mesmerism 
we might adducx' the case reported by Dr. Elliotson of ecstatic 
delirium, cured by this means at the North London Hospital; 
for it is in the various diseases of the nervous system, as Hysteria, 
Hypochondriacism, Melancholia, &c., that this new^ agent is 
thought to be most efficacious. “ In such diseases,” observes 
M. Du Potet, “ some unknown organs still retain sensibility; 
they serve as a last entrenchment of life. It is into this retreat 
that the magnetic fluid would probably penetrate, to reanimate 
nature, and supply the stimulus required to awaken it, with more, 
certainty than ^any^of the known agents.” But as our space 
is limited we prefer dealing in the gross. M. Alfred Fillassier, 
in a thesis read before the faculty -of medicine, at Paris, on the 
30th of August, 1832, and since republished, thus eloquently 
touches on this subject. This gentleman, be it observed, has 
written largely, and holds a principal rank in the magnetic 
school. 

“ The absolute power which the magnetizer y)ossesses over his passive 
patient, opens an extensive field of curative effects; for to the somnam- 
bulist himseir this magnetic sleep is not only most salutary, but it qualifies 

q2 
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hill) to di«?cern his own and others* maladies and the cures which they re- 
quire. But more than this, your absolutism is such, that you have merely 
to will it and the rapt soul of your patient is instantly removed from all the 
noisome inHiieiices of men and things. The diviner part of his nature be- 
comes paramount, his ftioral affections are in a state of cloudless serenity, 

* and the. great light of majestic intellect rules over all. Is he cold, you 
warm him; Is he warm, you refresh him with cooling zephyrs. You 
gently breathe over all his pains, and immediately they disappear (‘ vous 
spidHez sur toutes ses douleurs, quelles qu’elles soient, et les douleurs se 
dissipent’) you convert his tears into smiles, and his grief into joy ; is he 
absent from his mother, or distant from his country, you cause him to 
sec them both, though you see them not yourself ; is he affected with 
morbid symptoms, you chace them away ; you paralyse his sensibility, 
should he happen to have to submit to any painful operation ; you 
transform water into any lirpiid which he may desire, or which you may 
judge useful for his case, and the wjiter thus transformed shall act as this 
licpiid ; you 5an even effect that it shall continue water, as far as 
regards his inflamed stomach and bowels, but as regards his blood and 
nervous system that it shall become bark. I have done more. I have 
})res('nted a somnambulist with an empty glass, from which she has 
drank, and performed the ordinary movements of deglutition, •and Jkt 
thirst has bet'n assuaged. With nothing I have satisfied her hunger, 
and with nothing I liave served splendid dinners (physicians will easily 
conceive the necessity of such experiments in certain cases). — W hat can 
w<; not do for a person over whom we have absolute power? — Voila, 
certes, une medecine nouvelle, une medecine d’homme a homme — um; 
volontc forme et morale, pleine de tendresse et de charite, dans un 
corps sain et vigoureux; voila, le ])lus grand modificatcur de toutes 1(‘3 
maladies en general.” 

Voila the ravings of madness ; for we would slake our reputa- 
tion upon it, than any jury with the sense of four-year-old child- 
ren would hesitate not a moment to bring in a verdict df insanity. 
At Grand Cairo, M. Fillassier might possibly be estemed a saint 
or a prophet, solely on account of his lunacy; but we cannot but 
marvel that such incoherencies should be listened to for a moment 
in any capital of modern Europe. Truly, if the senses are no 
.longer necessary for sight or hearing, but even the very appetites 
may be appeased with thin air, the poor, the maimed, the halt> 
and the blind, may reasonably rejoice in this new discovery, com- 
pared with which the philosopher’s stone or the grand elixir of 
life are the merest baubles upon earth. .Dr. Elliotson has seri- 
ously assured us that his parrot was sweetly entranced in sleep 
by a few passes of the hand ; and by Du Potet we are informed 
that the experirnenis of M. le Marquis de la Rochejacquelin 
were perfectly successful on horses. What folly, then, to reject 
so noble an instrument for perfectiomn^ the human race, and 
subduing the ferocity of nature ! J"he Examincr*\i^s wittily 
observed — 
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“ For Cabinet Councils we ought to have Cabinet slumbers. 
Downing Street should be one great dormitory : the fat boy of the 
Pickwick ought to be at the head of affairs ; and Ministers, instead of 
dining togetlier, should sleep together ; and eldef clerks should paper 
them with despatches and documents, and then record their in&j)ira‘ 
tions. Nor should tlie applications of animal magnetism stop here. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons ought forthwith to be in- 
structed in the art; and instead of crying ‘ Order!’ till he is hoarse, lie 
should paw riotous members into slumbers, in which they would 
become superior beings — the most unlike possible to their waking 
selves. Indeed, the sleeping faculties being so infinitely higher than 
the waking, no member ought to be allowed to sjieak except in Jiis 
sleep; and, in a very deep trance, ‘Mr. llenjainin D'Israeli himself 
might bo safely heard, especially if all the rest of the House slept too.” 

Our readers have probably heard of the exploits of the reigfn- 
iiig somnamhule at Paris, who, forthesumof ten francs, engages 
to inform you of the full particulars of your complaint. She is 
the wife of a physician, and therefore quite naturally hands over 
lier patients to her husbaiKl to cure, as soon as her oracle is 
pronounced. Report says that she took to this couree in conse- 
quence of having had revealed to her in her sleep a remedy, 
which rescued her dying son from the grave, although the 
maliciousness of the world persists in assign i»ig a less disinterested 
motive. However this may be, it is remarkable that most of 
this fraternity sooner or later come to the opinion that the 
public should pay for their amusement. Du Potet’s admission 
fee is merely tlKit for a common raree-show; but Mesmer’s 0 {)e- 
rations, in this as in every other particular, were on a far grander 
scale; a subscription considerably exceeding ten thousand louis- 
d’ors (340,000 livres) having l)een raised, in ordft* that he might 
more effectually extend the knowledge of his art. '^I'his, however, 
scarcely comes up to the enormous charge recently made by Drs. 
Wollowski and his colleague, for a short attendance on Lady 
Lincoln: verily these Dousterswivels are not so utterly lost to 
common- sense as we had supposed. The bump of acquisitive- 
ness must be extraordinarily developed. 

We have already admitted the possibility of a state of sleep, or 
more correctly of a state of stupor or trance, being produced by 
certain external operations. We have had the personal assurance 
of Mr. Mayo, that under such a condition the patient was insen- 
sible to a lancet which was plunged into Ik?!’ flesh. M. Oudet 
(a member of the French commission, whose report we have 
examined) extracted a tooth in this condition without producing 
any pain ; and M. Jules Cloquet, another commissioner and 
justly celebrated surgeon, extirpated a cancerous breast from a 
lady under the same state. This last case is extremely curious. 
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For the two preceding days before tl)c operation, the patient, 
sixty-four years of age, and residing in the rue Si. Denis, was 
repeatedly magnetized by M. Chapelain. 

“ On the day appointed for the ojieration, (April 12di, 1829) M- 
Cloquet, oil his arrival, at half-past ten in the morning, found the 
patient dressed and seateil in an arniehair, in the attitude of a person in 
a tranquil natural sleej). Sh(‘ had returne<l, nearly an hour previously, 
from mass, which she was accustomed to attiaid at that tinu*. 
Chapelain had thrown her into a magnetic sleep afU'i* her return, and 
she spoke with much composure of tht‘ operation she was about to 
undergo. All the arrangements being made, she* undressed herself, 
and s(;ated herself in a ehair (tlm steps hf tlie operation, which was a 
very extensive and dangerous one, neetl not be described); during all 
this time the patient contimud oonversing tranquilly uith the operator, 
and did not give the slightest indication of ^(‘nsihility ; no motion of 
the limbs or of the leatun's,— ^no change in the nspiration, or of the 
voice, — no emotion even in the pulse could be perci'ivetl. 'Fhe patieuj 
never ceased to be in that state of automatic ahandon and impassibility 
in which she had bci n lor some miniites before* tlie operation —The 
patient was put to bed. still in a state* of somnandiuhsm, in uhieh she 
was allowed to remain forty-eigid hours. — The dA'ssiug^; were removed 
oil the following ''J'uesday (the 11th); the wound was eh'ansed and 
again dressed, the jiaiiimt not tc'stifying any si'iisibihty or jiain. After 
this dressing, INI. Cliapehiiii awakened the patient, whose somnambulic 
sloop had lasted two days. This lady did not appe ar to have* any id(‘a, 
any of what had passed; but on learning that she had been 

operated on, she was greatly agitated ; \\Jrich the magneti/.er f)iit a stop 
to by immediately sending her to shM*p .” — Medical (itrzel/e, \\i. 421. 

We offer no comments on this case, nor pledge our belief one 
way or the other. It is possible that she may liave^een in the 
state of stupor described, or, like the Indian I akirs, or even 
the Christian niartyi s, that she may have surmounted the filing 
of pain by an all-powerful determination of mind or an extasied 
state of the moral feelings. On the former supposition we can- 
not contemplate, without dread, the terrible purposes to which 
this peculiar state of existence may be abused. It is not many 
years since a young lady in Ireland was thrown into a state 
of narcotism by a wretch, who perpetrated during that state a 
deliberate act of villaiiy. • What has occurred may occur again. 
Indeed, we are pretty well assured that such cases have recently 
occurred in Germany, and tliat such was the nature of the causes 
which induced M. Mesmer, as before related, precipitately to 
quit Paris. 

It is a common observation that families and nations, and 
also life (hetrinaires of schools, are equally ambitious of a glo- 
rious descent. The proud of the earth are commonly content to 
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trace their pedigrees from the Giiclphs and Ghibellines— nations 
apotheosize their founders, and the assertors of new opinions 
father th('m on the i)hilosophies of Greece or Home. 'I'he fol- 
lowers of Mesmer, exempt, as they must be admitted to be, from 
most of the common habits of thought, are not exempt from this. 
'I'o this source are referred most of the relations, concerning sybils, 
pythonesses, magiciajis, and sorcerers of ancient times. “ The 
school of INh'smer,’’ (which has the dignity of being divided 
into three eras) says Du Potet, “ was founded on a system analo- 
gous to that ol’ E[)icurus, as (explained in the poem of Lucretius ; 
that of the spiritualists, which has many partizans in France, 
reminds us of tlie Platonic philosophy; the school of M. le 
Marcpiis de Puysegur, is founded on observation.” It is w^on- 
derl'ul to what lengths the entliusiasm of men w^ill sometimes 
carry tliein. In 1 8.51 1 , the French commission assembled at 
Paris under M- Ilusson, were so deceived by the jngglery of 
two soinnambulists actually to authenticate their pretensions 
to future sight, and to assert that the predictions of these indi- 
viduals were accoiiiplislu'd to the very letter (lears prerisions se 
sont rcaliseas awe aue cxaellinde remargaablej We do not 
wonder, therefore, that individuals should, under the sanction of 
tliis public deci.^ioii, laivo ascribed the prophecies of Holy Writ 
to the somnambulic vision for that others, with still more auda- 
cious blasphemy, should have referred the mii’acles of Moses and 
those of ,1esl\s Christ and his apostles to the same source; thus 
j’eproducing, as it weie, in the very terms, the sceptic doubt of 
the ancient Jews, ‘Hie casteth out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of the* devils.” 

M. T'oissac, in his Memolre snr fe Magnet isnie Aniw(d^ ad- 
dressed to the lioyal Academy of Sciences, has the lollownng 
passage : — 

“ When Moses iield up his hands, Israel ])revaik*d ; but as soon as 

he I(‘t them fall, the Amalekite had the advantage Jesus Chiist cast 

out devils and liealed diseases by the imposition of Iiands, and to so 
high a degree did lie ])ossess thivS marvellous jjjower (viz. the magnetic), 
that it was enougli if he Imt toucheu the sick, or he them, that they 

should be whole. It IiapjKUieil that when Jesus went into Nazareth 

he jierformed only a few' iniraeles on the sick, lie was astonislied at 
their ineri dnlity, saying, - NhIIhs prophfta in patria sun Faith, then, 
[according to this astut(‘ logician, whose argumewt in rt^speci of mira- 
cles may l)e denominated the ohsemum per vliscurius,'] was one of the 
conditions of success, [so thinks ilaron Du Potet,] which leads us to 
hellcre that Jesus Christ effected his cares bg uiagueftsut !” 

'Flic degree of susceptibility^ of any. truth to useful applica- 
tions is always matter of uncertainty, but in respect of error, 
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we can have no doubt that its issues will be monstrous. Hajmily 
for this country the demands made by the relations of social life, 
on the exercise of common-sense, are of such frequency as to 
engender a salutary habit of mind, which is equally a protection 
against the arts of imposture, the transcendentalism of mystics, 
and the insidious insinuations of infidelity. In fact, the people 
of this island have no leisure for such unprofitable reveries, 
which, consequently, strike no permanent root in the* soil. A 
few harmless individuals may amuse themselves with the exami- 
nation of their friends’ craniuins ; a few others may celebrate 
liomoeopathy, and divert themselves with infiiiitessiinal prescrip- 
tions ; and some few more may go the length of swallowing 
Morrison!s pills, or of being rubbed by a St. John Long. But 
these are innocent diversions, while those who pursue them con- 
stitute but a minute fraction of the great* mass of the public — 
the froth and folly, as it were, of tlie multitude ; who, if they 
occasionally smart for it, suffer only what they deserve, for 
neglecting the proper means of information. We need not say 
that such is and such will be the fate of animal magnetism in 
this country. 


Art. IX. — 77/e Allocution of Ilh Holiness Pope Gregory XVI^ 
addressed to the Consistory at Rome^ 10/// Dec. 1837. 

A n important evenj has lately occurred, and which will have 
most serious consequences for all Germany, whose actual 
state is compromised by it we Jillude to the act of violence 
exercised by the king of Prussia against one of tlie most dis- 
tinguished prelates of the German Episcopacy. We have endea- 
voured to obtain an accurate statement of the circumstances fi om 
persons whose information is obtaijied near the scene of action, 
and on whose statements the fullest reliance may be placed. A 
knowledge of the facts which jweceded and brought on this event 
is indispensable, to form a correct and safe judgment on the con- 
duct of the prelate, and on the tyranny of the Prussian govern- 
ment, whose persecution, as our readers are awaie,* has be^n 
exercised against t)ie Catholics of the Rhenish provinces ever 
since the occupation of that country. 

On the 29th of May, 1836, M. le Baron Clement Augustus 
de Droste Vischerin^, suffragan Bishop of Munster, took pos- 
session of the archiepiscopal sed of Cologne, in consequence of 


• Dub. Ucv. vol. ii. 168. 
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the election of the chapter, and the proclamation of the sovereign 
pontiff*. At that time* two important affairs required his most 
anxious care, namely, the doctrines of the late professor Hermes, 
of Bonn, which had been condemned by* a papal brief, and 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants. We will shortly 
describe the state of these two questions at that time. The arch- 
diocess of Cologne was become the focus of the philosophical 
opinions of Hermes, who for fifteen years had been professor of 
dogmatic theology at the university of Bonn, and who had been 
protected both by the late arclibisliop, the Count de Spiegel, and 
by the Prussian government. His doctrines, which make the 
rational demonstration of the existence of God the sole founda- 
tion of faith, and which assert that, without the foregoing de- 
monstration, there can be no true faith, had been examined and 
condemned at Rome,* by a papal brief, dated the 26th of Sej)t. 
1835, whicli did not appear till six months after the death of the 
Count de Spiegel. The Prussian government, who justly con- 
sidered these doctrines as an approximation to Protestantism, 
tried to suppress the brief, and did not allow any of the public 
papers to circulate it. Nevertheless, it was inserted in the German 
pajiers printed out of the Prussian dominions. Very soon a 
difference of opinion manifested itself between tlie clergy in the 
four diocessesof the Rhenish provinces, and those of Westphalia, 
where the doctrine of Hermes had been widely spread. Whilst 
the larger part of tlie clergy submitted to the decision of the papal 
see, others declared that the brief was not binding on them, as 
it had not been published according to the forms required by the 
law of Prussia, namely, with the approbation of the king. The 
Catholic professors of theology at the universitj" of Bonn,*w'ho, 
with the single exception of M. Klee, were all partisans of the 
Hermesian doctrine, continued to teach it; and Mr. Kusgen, 
administrator of the diocess of Cologne, in a circular dated the 
29th of October, 1835, forbade the clergy of that diocess to speak 
either for or against the condemned doctrine. Hiiis was the 
decision of Rome held in contenipt, and heVetical opinions con- 
tinued to form the basis of instruction in Catholic theology. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it was the duty of the 
new archbishop, to apply a prompt remedy to this evil, and to 
re-establish the Catholic doctrine in all its purity. Accordingly, 
one of his first acts was to refuse his approbation to all the courses 
of theology at the university of Bonn, excepting those of M. 
Klee; to forbid the students of theology to attend those courses; 
and to prohibit the professors in his chief seminary, all zealous 
advocates of Hermesianism, and whom he could not send away 
without the consent of government, from contihuing to lecture. 
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These measures, taken by the archbishop to maintain the purity 
of the Catholic dogmas, formed, at a later period, one of the chief 
heads of accusation against him by the government. At the same 
time, he made all the priests of his diocess sign eighteen pro- 
positions relative to the principal points in which the doctrines of 
Hermes are op])osed to the Catholic religion. The eighteenth 
proposition exacted besides from each priest an entire submission 
to the archbishop, and in the last appeal, to the sovereign pontiff, 
in all matters concerning doctrine and discipline. 

But the question ot 'ixcd inorruufes was still more momentous, 
being one in which the most sacred rights of the Church had been 
train})led upon by the Prussian government. By an ancient 
custom, inlroduced into (ho'inany, as an especial dispensation 
from the severity of the canon law, on account of the great inter- 
mixture of Catholics and ProtChtants in 'the same provinces, 
marriages concluded between Catholics and non-Cat holies were 
solemnly blessed by the Catholic priests, provided that botlPpar- 
tics promised to educate all the children in the Catholic r(‘ligion. 
But ill every case where this promi^t‘ was refu.sid by either party, 
the nuptial benediction was withheld by the Catholic priest. 
After the occupation of the Bhenish jirovinces and of Westphalia 
by Prussia, the number of mixed marriages increased consider- 
ably, on*act;ount of the nnmb<‘r of eotpJojf^is and Protestant 
officers sent annually by government into th(‘se countries. The 
king of Prussia, whose proselyting tendency is well known, in- 
tended, by taking advantage of this circumstance, to Protestantize 
all the Catholic jirovinces of his monarchy. But he met with a 
strong opposition from the Catholic clergy, who refused to obey 
the oiders transmitted to them, by the cabinet of Berlin, to bless 
all mixed marriages, without exacting any jirevious ])romise as to 
the religion of the children. Government then addressed itself 
to Rome, and negociated during many years with the Holy See, 
in order to obtain a decision Tavourable to their projects. Pope 
Pius Vni published a brief, dated the 25th of March, 1834), 
which he addressed to the four bishops of Cologne, of 1 reves, of 
Paderborn, and of Munster, wherein he regulated the conduct 
which the Catholic clergy were thenceforward to observe on the 
occasion of mixed marriages. Still maintaining the established 
custom of Germany, the sovereign pontiff' permitted Catholic 
priests to he present at mixed marriages, but w ith a positive pro- 
hibition to exercise any priestly 1 unction in case both parties re- 
fused to j>romise to bring up their future children as members of 
the Catholic Church. Th)s heinij possirely paesent was to vali- 
date the marriage, which might also be inscribed in the ordinary 
registers by the (Catholic priest. The brief of Pope Vi us VIII 
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was accompanied by an instruction from Cardinal Albani, 
dated tlie 27th of March, 1830, and addressed to the same four 
prelates. In this instruction the Cardinal recites, that the 
sovereign pontiff’ liad been greatly afflicted by a law of Prussia, 
published in 1825, which enacted, that all children to be born of 
a mixed maniage, should be brought up in the religion of the 
father, or, at least, in the religion he chose and which, more- 
over, loi’badc' priests to exact any promise from persons contract- 
intf such marriaue, concerning the religious education of their 
future children. To this instruction it was added, tliat Ins holi- 
ness did not mean by his brief either to authorize or to approve 
of mixed marriages, and that the lenity he thoFight riglit to ex- 
ercise in this matter, was only intended to meet the case of a 
lukewarm Catliolic,' who might otherwise be tempted to abandon 
l)is religion, iilP ordc^V to contract a marriage with a person of 
anotlu-r faith. 

'Phe Cabinet of Berlin, wliich had thus failed in its attempts 
to introduce a total change in the discipline of the Church, did 
not publish eitluT the biief or the instruction. This last became 
known to the ])ublic only in the year, 1837, whilst the brief 
remained for four years in the portfolio of the minister iit Berlin. 
Kvery specie.*> of artifice and constraint was used to overcome 
the op[)osition of the Catholic clergy on the question of mixed 
marriages. For example, the government proclaimed, in the 
orders of the day addressed to the army, tliat all promises made 
by Protestant soldiers, who had married (\itholic women, to 
have their cliildren brought up in the Catholic faitli, were to be 
considered as null and void.f 

llowevc*!’, as these measures did not take effect, owing to tlie 
good sense and right feeling of the German people, the govern- 
nienl tried to give another turn to the affair. The charge- 
d’arfaires to the Holy See, M. Bunsen, was recalled from Rome 
at the beginning of the year 1834, and directed to negociate with 
the late Archbishop. Foi this purpose, a secret conference took 
place at Cobientz, between tlic Archbishop de Spiegel, and his 
secretary Munchen, who took a very active part, on one side, and 
M. Bunsen on the other. The principal result of this conference. 


* This law was much niore advantageous to the Protestants, as amongst twenty 
mixed maniages, theie was oiil} ahout one in whieh the husband was Catholie ; ami 
this IS accounted for hy the great number lif ProtestTint employes and officers, who, 
for the most part, \. ere young umnarried men, sent by government into the Catholic 
provinces, where Catiiolic-s weie excluded from almost all employments. — (See Dub. 
Her. ut supnt.) 

f 'I'liis declaration was rei>eatevl in an order of the day, dated 26lh November 
lS,lo, add.essed by M. MulHing, (leneral-in Chief of the 7th (li\ ision of the army, 
to M. the Commandant of the loi tress tiPWisel. 
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was an instruction explanatory of the brief of Pius VI If, by 
which instruction the most important points of this brief were 
abrogated. It was then that this brit'f, for the first- time, be- 
came public, notwithstanding the proliibition of tlie government 
and the Archbishop of Cologne. The Archbishop’s instruction 
contained eighteen articles, and served as the basis of a conven- 
tion which was concluded between the government of Prussia 
and the Archbishop of Cologne at Berlin, dated the 19th of 
June 1834. This convention, which was divided into fifteen 
articles, was to be the rule of conduct for the Catholic clergy in 
future, in regard to mixed marriages. The following are its 
four principal articles: — 

1st. The passive presence of the Catholic [)riest at a mixed 
marriage, which was allowed by the brief of Pius VIII, beirjg 
for certain reasons too odious, is to b« restrained* to the cases in 
which Catholic parties should enter into such marriages with an 
open and formal contempt of their religion ; in all other cases, 
the active and officiating presence of the Catholic priest, mul his 
solemn benediction, are indispensable. 

2ndly, In the preliminary questions before the marriage, the 
Catholic priest shall not ask in what religion the future children 
are to be brought up, as this point is to remain untouched, as 
well in the publication of the banns, as in the benediction its(‘lf. 

3rdly, In the sacramental confession, the priest is foi bidden 
to oblige the Catholic party to educate his children in his own 
religion, or to refuse him absolution in case of his refusal to 
enter into such obligation. 

4thly, The churching of Catholic women is not, in any case, 
to be refused. ' ^ 

This agreement was addressed to, and received by, the thn^e 
suffragans of Cologne, the Bishops of Munster, of JVeves, and 
of Paderborn ; and an instruction, based on these four articles, 
was sent to the vicars-general of the four diocesses, to serve them 
as a rule in all cases relating to mixed marriages. Thus was the 
Church betrayed, and arrangements were introduced into the 
four diocesses which were in direct opposition to the brief of 
Pius VIII and the instructions of Cardinal Albani, which last, 
it will be recollected, were still unpublished* The government 
w'as so well aware of the nullity of all these acts in regard to the 
canonical law, as well as of tlie perfidy which it had employed 
to deceive the clergy, that it was recommended to the bishops 
and vicars-general not'to publish this convention ; but whenever 
a priest applied for an instruction, to furnish him with pne in 
conformity witli these four articles. Neither the clergy in 
general, nor the Catholic laity, had any official knowledge of all 
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this affair, until the measures taken by the government against 
the new Arclibishop tore off the veil. 

Things were in this state when the Arclibishop, Count Spiegel, 
died. The government, by w^hat may well^ be called an inter- 
position of divine providence, cast its eyes on the Baron Clement 
Augustus de Droste Vischering, Bishop of Calamatta, and 
bf'bther of the Bishop of Munster. Having been administrator 
of the diocess of Munster until the concordat of 1821, concluded 
between Pius VII and the King of Prussia, the Baron de Droste 
had afterwards lived in retirement; and, completely occupied 
with works of charity, was far from seeking any ecclesiastical 
dignity. But as he was known for the firmness of his character, 
and tlie energy with which he had supported the rights of the 
Church during his administration of the diocess of Munster, the 
government of Prussia? who did not dare to ask his adhesion to 
the convention relative to mixed marriages, made use of an 
artifice to tie his hands before they proposed him as a candidate 
for the see of Cologne. The Baron of Altenstein, minister of 
religion and of public instruction, had recourse to the interpo- 
sition of M. Schniulling, canon of the chapter of Munster. The 
following passage occurs in a letter from M. Altenstein to M. 
Schmulling, dated the 28th August 1835, relative to. mixed 
marriages : — 

“ One thirig which still gives me anxielj^ is the manner in which 
]\Tgr. the Bishop of Calamatta will consider the question of mixed 
marriages, and whether he is disposed, should lie bc'come acting bishop 
of one of the four diocesses, to co-op(‘rate frankly in the execution of 
a convention made tlie 19tli of June last year, conformably to a brief 
of Popp Pius VI 1 1, dated 26(h of March 1830, and entered into be- 
tw^een Von Bunsen, the royal confidential counsellor of legation and 
ambassador at the court of Rome, delegated for this purpose by his 
Majesty the King, on the one part, and on tlve other by the late Arch- 
hishoj) de Spi<‘gel, and to wliich the Bishops of 'JVeves, Munster, and 
Paderborn, have already acceded, and which has been approved by 
Ids Majesty, and put into t;xecution in those said dioeesses, so that 
for the future this affair may be consid(;red as definitively arranged. 
1 am willing to suppose, then, that the Bisliop of Calamatta, if he be- 
came administrator of one of the four dioeosses, would not only not 
attack and overthrow the agreement of the 19tli of June, but, on the 
contrary, would study to maintain, and would be ready and careful to 
apply it in a spirit of conciliation.” 

The Canon Schmulling had an interview tvith Monseigneiir 
de Droste, to w^hom he communicated tlie contents of the minis- 
ter’s letter. It would appear that M. Schmulling was desirous 
of having a written document which he could communicate to 
the minister; and accordingly, Monseigneur de Droste wrote him 
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a letter, dated 5th September 1835, in wliicli the following 
passage occurs relative to mixed marriages : — 

“ As to the subject of mixed marriages, I have long ^\ishod that 
some means might be^ found to smooth the great diihcultios of that 
question. / consequeully learn with pleasure that tny wishes hare been 
realized ; and I beg yon, sir, to have t)ie goodness to assure his 
excellency the Minister, that I will tak(‘ caie to maintain the convCti- 
tion made and put into execution in tin* four vicariates, in ronfomufy 
with ihe brief of Pope Pius Jill; and to add, that 'even if I liad the 
opportunity, I should forbear to attack it, or to overthrow it, and that 
I would enforce it in the spirit of love and peace.” 

These two letters, from which we have cited the most impor- 
tant passages, have been jtuhlished by the Prussian government 
as a proof of the culpability of the Archbishop, inasmuch as 
after promising to observe the convention concluded between 
the King and his predecessor the Archbishop de Sjwegel, lie liad 
forfeited his plighted word, and had acted in violation of his 
promise. Put an attentive x'xamination of the letter ol the 
Archbishop, will point out tw® circumstances which imtirely 
justify the prelate. In the first place, it is clear that he was 
ignorant of the contents of the convention referred to, and that 
he then heard it for the first time. ‘‘ ] consequently loom with 
pleasure^'^ writes the prelate, that my wishes (relative .to a 
definitive arrangement on the subject of mixed marridges) are 
realized;” and in the next place, he declares that he will main- 
tain the convention, which he believes is and executed 

in conformity with the brief of Pope Pitts VJ I Assuredly 
M. de Droste may be excused for not doubting of the conformity 
of the brief of the Pope with a convention which had been 
adopted by four Catholic bisho])S, — a conformity tVhich the 
minister asserts in liis Own letter addressed to the Canon Schmiil- 
ling. And even supposing he had had any doubts on the subj('ct, 
that was not the moment to express them, for as yet no direct 
offer had been made him on the part of the Prussian minister. 

Direct negociations soon began ; and the minister Altenstein 
addressed a letter to M. de Droste, which the government has 
taken care not to publisli, because there was no mention made 
in it of the Convention of Berlin, as the Archbishop positively 
asserts in his last letter to M. Altenstein, — a letter which we shall 
presently give at full length. 

“ I liave the honour to -observe to you,” wTites the Prelate, “ that in 
the declaration which I transmitted to your Excellency before my elec- 
tion, there was no mention made of the instruction addressed to the 
vicars-general, and that because your Excellency had not spoken on 
the subject in your letter to me.” ^ 
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Why, wc ask, did not the minister who accuses the Arch- 
bishop of having violated his pliglited \jord, give an official con- 
tradiction to the Archbishop’s assertion, by publishing the letter 
which the Prelate wrote him before his election ? From these 
facts, w(* submit, that it is clear that M. de Drostc has not in 
any way forfeited liis word. 

Let us come back to actions, and let us see what has been the 
condiK't of Monseigneur de Droste, relative to mixed marriages, 
since his translation to the Archiepiscopal See of Cologne. 

In his pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocess, dated 29th 
May 188(), he desired that thenceforward all documents concern- 
ing his archbishopric should be transmitted direct to himself. 
Above all, he turned his particular attention to the subject of 
mixed marriages, and having been made acquainted with the 
Convention of Berlin, as well as the instruction which was 
addressed after that Convention to the vicars-general, he tried 
as much as possible to re})air the evil which had resulted from 
the weakness of his predecessor. In a letter to a friend, dated 
13th of May 1837, he himself traced his line of conduct in the 
following manner: — 

“ 1 regulate myself on the subject of mixed marriages, i)} the first 
placVy according (o the brief of Pope Pious VIII ; in the second ptac(\ 
on tlie treaty, concluded at B(‘rlin, between the late Archbishop de 
Spiegel, and the (>mn<<ellor of Legation, Mr. Bunsen, and confirmed 
by tlie King, as far as that treaty can be r(*conciled with the brief; and 
in the third place, and on the same condition, on an instruction com- 
piled by an ilermesian, and published by tlie same Archbishop, but 
solely with refeiH'Uce to the churching of women. This then is my 
manner of proceeding : after thrice publishing the Ioanns, if there be no 
opposition, and provided that both husband and wife proiAise tliat all 
iheir fat arc children shall be baptized and broaght up in the Catholic 
religion, the marriage is celebrated according to tlie Catholic rites; if 
tlie partitas w ill not make this double* promise, then the passice presence 
is permitted as the brief allows. As to the churching of w omen, as it 
might be tak(*ii for a previous approbation, it is to be refused unless 
the children arc baptized and brought up iti the Catholic religion.” 

This last decision of the Archbishop’s was contrary to the 
fourth article of the treaty of Berlin, and as M. de Bodel- 
schroingh. Governor of the Ilheiiish Provinces, laid great stress 
on the execution af this article, the Archbishop believed it better 
to accede to it, but in such a way as to neutralize its ill effects 
as far as possible. The following are the orders which he issued 
on this point, in an instruction dated 2oth December 1836, and 
addressed to the Dean of Aix la Chapelle : — 

“ A Catholic priest is permitted to bless a Catholic woman at her 
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churching, though married to a Protestant, and causing all her children 
to be baptized and brought up in the Protestant faith, excepting in 
those cases where a blessing would be withheld, even in a marriage 
altogether Catholic. Nevertheless, the curate or vicar performing such 
churching, shall dechere to the Catholic woman, with a loud and clear 
voice, and immediately before the bey inning of those prayers appointed 
for the ceremony, that the blessing which she is going to receire, ought 
in no ways to authorize her to believe that the Church approves her 
marriage, but that these prayers are ojf'ered up by the Church for the 
salvation of her soul," 

A tolerant and conciliatory spirit animated all the acts of tlie 
venerable Prelate, who gave way to all dtummds, however unjust 
or arbitrary, in as far as he could reconcile them vvith the duties 
of his charge. The following circular addressed to all the Deans 
of his diocess, dated 19th December 1837, is a palpable proof 
of what we have asserted : — 

“ At the request of the Prosident-in-Chief of the Rhenish Province^, 
we, by these presents, “ do desire the deans of the cities and rural deans 
to command the priests of their deaneries, not to permit any strange, 
and more especially Belgian priests, the exercise of any ecclesiastical 
function whatsoever." 

Here we have a very great concession, and in an affair in 
which, according to the concordat of 1821, the government had 
no riglit whatever to interfere. I infinitely desire,” writes the 
prelate to one of his friends, to avoid beginning a warfare 
with the government, as long as any justifiable way of escaping 
it is left me.” 

All these concessions dkl not satisfy the Prussian Government, 
wdio required from the Prelate the execution of the treaty of 
Berlin, and who tried all means of persuasion in the fitst place 
to oveicoine his resistance. The followers of the Ilerme^ian 
doctrine w^ere not all inclined to submit to the brief which con- 
demned the opinions of their master. 'Pwo leaders of the party, 
viz. Professors Braun and Elvenich, were gone to Rome to 
obtain the revocation of the brief; tlic other professors of Bonn 
continued in open opposition to the Archbishop, and several 
pamphlets were published accusing him of ignorance and par- 
tiality. Government^ who had not taken any active measures 
against this faction, now resolved to profit by it. — The Count of 
Stolberg Wernigerode was sent to Cologne, in order to try and 
compromise matters with the Archbishop. Government de- 
clared themselves willing to abandon the Hermesians, and to 
force, titem to obey the Archbishop, provided he on his part 
would cause the treaty of Berlin relative to mixed marriages to 
be executed in his diocess. Mgr. de Droste did not hesitate one 
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moment ; he rejected these proposals, and again declared that he 
would only conform to the treaty of Berlin in as far as it accorded 
with the brief of Pius the Villth. — He added that another 
Bisliop (the late Bishop of Treves, Mgr. de^Hoinmer) had given 
the sad example of being obliged to retract on his death-bed 
what he had done on this subject during his life ;* and that as 
for himself, he wished to die in peace, and not to have any such 
subject of repentance. . 

rhe Cabinet of Berlin being at last fully convinced that the 
firmness of the Archbishop was immoveable, resolved to employ 
force in order to attain its ends. But before executing the pro- 
jected measures, it was necessary to be secure of the co-operation 
of the Metropolitan Chapter of Cologne. This body, two-thirds 
of whicli were followers of Hermes, was gained over by M, 
Bruggeman, himself, a Catholic, but one who had already at 
diffca-ent times betrayed the interests of the Catholic Church 
whilst charged with the direction of religious affairs in the 
lllienish provinces as Government Counsellor at Coblentz. M. 
Bruggeman having thus prepared matters for the Ministry, went 
to Berlin, from whence he brought back the order to arrest the 
Archbishop. Means were tried once more to shake the deter- 
mination of the prelate, and M. Altenstein, minister of religion 
and public instruction, wrote a letter to the Archbishop, dated 
24th October, 1837, of wmicb we will give the principal passages. 

“ If you delay promising that for the future the treaty of Berlin 
shall be executed, Government will not fail to take steps the immediate , 
conse(jucnco of which will be to prevent you from exercising any of your 
episcopal functions. You may be forgiven the scruples of conseknee 
you have entertained ; but these scruples are not a sufficient motive for 
your dispensing with the obedience you owe to the laws of the states 
His Majesty has, however, condescended to allow you to give up the 
administration of the diocess, and if this, proposal is accepted, ho 
enquiry will be made in regard to the past” 

The Archbishop, who received this letter the 31st of October, 
answered it the same day in the following words. 

“ I have the honour, in answer to the letter addressed me by your 
Excellency, and dated the 24th of October, to state that I am npt con- 
scious of having given occasion to believe that I was myself aware of 
the impropriety of several of the steps I have taken in regard fo the 
doctrine of Hermes. In the whole of this affair, the question, as it 
relates solely to doctrine, belongs entifely to^ spiritual matters, upon • 

• The following passage is contained in tffe letter written by th^ Archbishop to 
the J^ope on the eve of his death (10th Nov. ,1636).—“ Having arrived at tht termi- • 
nation of roy mortal career, and being enlightened, hy Divine grtce, I retract all that 
I may have done contrary to the canonical laws principles of the CathoU^ 

Church, in regard to mixed marriages.” 
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which the Church alone is entitled to decide. In regard to mixed 
marriages, I declare once more, and still in conformity to the written 
declaration which I had the honour to transmit to your Excellency 
before my election, in an official and confidential correspondence, that 
in regard to mixed marriages^ I would act according to the Brief of 
Pope Pius the Vlllfh, and according to the Jnstrvction addressed by the 
Bishops to the Vicars-gemeral ; that I would try as much as possible to 
make the Instruction accord with the Briefs hut that in all cases where 
that was not possible^ the Brief mu^t he the sole rule for my conduct, 
I have, however, the honourSto observe to you, that in the declaration 
which I transmitted to your Excellency before my election, there was 
no mention made of the instruction addressed to the vicars-general, and 
dhat because your Excellency had not alluded to it in your letter. — I 
add, moreover, that this declaration is not the result of scruples of 
conscience, but is based on the full conviction that it cannot be allow- 
able for any bishop to adopt a different decision from that which I 
have come to. Finally, I find rtyself obliged to demand liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of spiritual power, confided to me by 
the Church that 1 might defend her rights. I beg to observe also, that 
the duty I owe to the diocess committed to my care, as well as towards 
the whole Church, will not permit me to cease from my functions, nor 
to give up my charge. In all temporal things, I shall obey His 
Majesty the King, as it becomes a faithful subject to do. 

(Signed) Clement Auguste, 

** Cologne, ^Ist Oct, 1837. “ Archbishop of Cologne.** 

The Archbishop communicated these two letters to his Chapter 
and the priests of Cologne, and to all the clergy of his diocess, 
who unanimously expressed their sympathy with him : the 
Chapter alone, corrupted as we have seen by government, 
received this communication with indifference, and did not 
approve the conduct of the prelate. The minister having received 
the Archbishop’s firm as well as dignified letter, gave orders for 
the execution of violent measures. M. de Bodelschioiugh left 
Coblentz for Cologne, where all the garrison were under arms, 
and where strong patrols were on duty for several days. These 
military preparations were no doubt intended to intimidate the 
prelate, and to oblige him at last to give way. On the 20th of 
November, M. d\4rnim, president of the government of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, carried to the Archbishop the ultimatum o£ the king — 
either immediately to retract his decision, or to be sent into 
captivity. The Archbishop again declared that he could not 
alter his conduct in regard to mixied marriages ; and M. d’Arnim 
left him, and made, way for the employment of brute force. 
Towards the evening the square before the archiepiscopal palace 
was occupied by the military ; and :the prelate and his secretary, 
M. Michelis, were aro..^^ and conveyed to Minden? a fortress 
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situated at the extremity of Westphalia. On the next day a pro- 
clamation was issued in Cologne and in all the other towns of the 
Rhenish provinces, and of Westphalia, dated the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1887, and signed by three ministers. Jn this document the 
Archbishop is accused “ ofhavingarrogated to himselfan arbitrary 
power, of having trampled under foot the law's of the country, 
and of having set at naught the king’s authority, and produced 
disturbance where there had formerly existed the most perfect 
tranquillity.” He was besides accusal of having taken steps “ to 
excite tlie minds of men,” and it was added “ that the Sovereign 
Pontiff had been completely informed of the whole affair.” As 
to tlicse accusations against the Archbishop neither proofs nor 
facts w^ere brought forward in support of them, and the last asser- 
tion is formally denied by the Pope himself, in the allocution 
which he pronounced on the 10th of December. The Chapter 
did not hesitate to undertake the administration of the diocess; 
and in its circular, dated the 21st of November, it appears to 
sanction the motives which had induced the government to 
banish the Archbishop from his diocess. They received, moreover, 
witliout daring to make the slightest protestation, the act of 
accusation, sent to them by the minister Altenstein, and which 
w'as dated the 15th of November. In this document the minister 
accuses the Archbishop : Ist. For his energetic conduct towards 
the partisans of the Herniesian doctrines, and more especially 
towards the Professors of Ponn, and of his chief seminary; 
2hdly. For the publication and the execution of a dogmatical 
brief, which had not received the royal sanction ; 8rdly. For the 
steps he had taken to assure himself of the orthodoxy and 
obedience of -the priests in his diocess, by making them sign the 
eighteen propositions; and 4thly. For the violation of liis 
pledged word upon the subject of mixed marriages, in which he 
had even exceeded the intentions of the brief of Pius VIII.” We 
need not refute these accusations, which are either felse or 
ridiculous. Our readers arc able to appreciate them at their just 
worth. 

The dissatisfaction caused by the arrest of Mgr. the Arch- 
bishop increased greatly in the Rhenish provinces, and in West- 
phalia. All claimed for the illustrious captive the common right * 
granted to the meanest criminal, viz. the freedom of defence ; 
and it was demanded on all sides that he should be brought 
before the tribunals face to face with his accusers. The Cabinet 
of Berlin felt the weight of these petitions;. and, in order to pal- 
liate their injustice, they published in the oiiicial Gazette of 
Berlin “that the Archbishop was no*^ a prisoner, since it de- 
pended on himself to leave the fortre^ f Minden, and to go 
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whitlier he would, on the single condilion of giving his word of 
honour not to exercise any episcopal function. But the Arch- 
bishop could not make this promise, witliout acknowledging the 
right which the go\ernment assumed to itself, of dismissing a 
Catholic prelate, which right belongs exclusively to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, as head of the hierarchy. To him, as to his 
judge, the Archbishop had confided his cause with confidence, 
and his decision all Catholics were looking for with impatience. 
Government itself had so repeatedly declared that the court of 
Rome had been informed of all that had passed in this transac- 
tion, that it had succeeded in deceiving a party even of the 
Catholics in Germany. But the Sovereign Pontiff, who watches 
with so much tender solicitude over the interests of the Church, 
himself unveiled the perfidious falsehoods of the Cabinet of 
Berlin, in the allocution which he pronounced to the secret Con- 
sistory of cardinals, and which he communicated to all the 
powers of Europe. Our readers are doubtless acquainted with 
this important document,* which has displayed in their true 
light the persecutions of the Prussian Government towards its 
Catholic subjects, constituting as they do more than a third of 
the populjition of the kingdom, and the generous devotion of 
tlie Aixbbishop of Cologne, a faithful confessor of the nineteenth 
century. 

“ Venerable Brethren, — Placed in a position where it is not 
sufficient to deplore evil, we are overwhelmed with sadness by the 
melancholy state of the affairs of the Catholic Church. Whilst apply- 
ing our thoughts to the remedy of these plagues of Israel, according 
to the power received by us from God, a new cause of grief has started 
up, and from a quarter, too, where it was least expected. You are not 
ignorant of this, nor of the cause that brings us together fhis day. It 
is no obscure event, learned by private accounts ; it has been, on the 
contrary, officially communicated. We complain of the grave injury 
comniitied against the venerable Archbishop of Cologne, who has been 
.deprived of his pastoral jurisdiction by order of the King, been driven 
from his seat by the force of arms, and sent out of his diocess. Such 
is the calamity which has fallen upon this prelate, however anxious he 
has been to render to Caesar the things which be Caesar s, though not 
at the same time forgetting his duty in preserving the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. He sought to observe no other rule in the 
mattej of mixed marriages than that contained in the apostolical let- 
ters addressed to the prelates of Western Prussia by Pius VIII, our 
predecessor, of happy memory, bearing date the 25th of March, 1830. 
And yet in those letters the Holy See carried indulgence to the ex- 
treme limit. You are’ not ignorant that our predecessor was brought 

• We subjoin a translation this docnment, which has appeared in the English 
papers, and which we belie, ice fb be correct. - Ed. 
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to these concessions with regret, and solely from the necessity of saving 
the Catholic clergy of tliose countries from the too certain evils with 
which they were menaced. Who would have foreseen that this pon- 
tifical declaration, indulgent as it was, and assented to by the King’s 
Envoy at Rome, w^ould be executed in a manner to overthrow the 
inflexible principles of the Catholic Church, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Holy See? Yet this very thing, impossible to imagine or 
believe, and to suspect which would have been a crime, has been done 
by the artful influence of the secular power. No sooner had we been 
warned of this, than wc sent remonstrances, decla» ing that our apos- 
tolical mission obliged us to tell the faithful not to consider a rule to 
proceed from the Holy See which it held in liorror. We received for 
answer that our complaints were without foundation, and at the same 
tiin(‘ came a letter from a bi^llop of Liege, who at the point of death, 
and about to render an account before the Suprcn\e Judge, declared 
that the instruction addressed to the bishops, and subscribed by them 
at the instigation of the civil government, would be the occasion of 
great evils, and would infringe the holy canons. Enlightencid by the 
divine intdligenee, he acknowledged his error, aud of his own accord 
retracted his adhesion. Immediately we sent this to the King, and 
stated how wc disapproved of the interpretation put upon the letters 
of our predecessor, which, though accepted by the bishops, were 
entirely opposed to the principles and laws of the Cliurch. You may 
thus see, venerable bretliren, that we have neglected nothing in this 
afl'air. Nevertheless, we say it with feelings of the most profound 
horror, whilst we were waiting the answer to our remonstrance, it was 
signified to the Archbisliop of Cologne that he must conform himself 
to the interpretation of the late Pope’s l(‘tter concerning mixed mar- 
riages, of which we disapproved ; or, if he refused, that he must aban- 
don his pastoral functions. If he resisted, a decree of the government 
would interdict him from his episcopal jurisdiction. The Archbishop 
resisting, in accordance with his duty, those menaces were fulfilled. 
Aud mark the conduct observed towards us : the Prussian chanje- 
d'affaires warned us of the event as about to take place on the first of 
the following month, whilst it was, in reality, perpetrated ten days 
sooner. In this occurrence, venerable brethren, we owe to God, the 
Church, and ourselves, to raise our apostolic voice against this viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical liberty, this usurpation of a sacred jurisdiction, 
this outrage against the Holy Sec. Let us not either forget to give to 
a prelate endowed with so many virtues the praise due for his devotion 
to the cause of religion and to his many sacrifices. Since the occasion 
offers, we publicly and solemnly declare that w^e entirely disapprove of 
the practice which prevails in the kingdom of Prussia, contrary to the 
declaration of our predecessor, respecting mixed marriages.” 
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Art. X. — Speech of the Earl of Mahjrave in the House of 
Lords<i on Monday^ the 21th of Novcinher^ ISS?, on the Motion 
of the Earl of Roden for certain Papers referring to the 
State of Ireland. * Ridgway. 

I F we could discover any real ground for believing that the 
policy of the Irish Goveriiinenl was designed *to disturb 
our Protestant fellow countrymen, in the exercise of their reli- 
gious worship, or to deprive them of any right or safeguard, 
which legitimately belongs to them, we should be the first to 
condemn and decry it. For such policy were tyrannous and 
partial, contrary to the sacred rights of conscience — for which 
we have ourselves too long and too painfully contended, not to 
be deeply sensible of their value, and at variance with every 
principle which, as Christians and free citizens, we have been 
taught to revere. Above all, it would be utterly inconsistent 
with the noble integrity and justice which have rendered that 
government a blessing and protection to all denominations of 
her Majesty^s Iribh subjects. 

We are bound to suppose that there are persons who, un- 
affectedly, believe in the evil tendencies imputed to a liberal 
system of government, having their minds filled with certain 
blind apprehensions of danger to the creed and the persons of 
Protestants, from the adoption of ecpial laws, or even a fair and 
irrespective administration of such laws as are in force. These, 
however, constitute but a poor and paltry minority of the num- 
bers who join in the cant, and deplore the “ heavy blow to Pro- 
testantism,” which they profess to dread from the arm of British 
justice. To far the greater portion of this class, cannot 
allow the respectable excuse of honest ignorance. Their con- 
duct is too plainly marked by all the tokens of selfishness and 
faction to justify so charitable an interpretation. The means to 
which they have recourse for diffusing their exaggerated terrors ; 
the calumnies and falsehoods so industriously disseminated by 
them, and the malignant, envious, and sordid motives betrayed 
in their anxiety to hurt their opponents, forbid the supposition 
that their prejudices are sincere, or their purposes in any degree 
akin to those of an honest and single, though deluded, mind. 

Whether the Earl of Roden belongs to tlie majority or mino- 
rity of such alarmists, we leave to those who know him better 
than we do, to conjecture. But we are by no means surprised 
to see him foremost of Lord Mulgrave’s accusers, •hnd noisiest 
among the noisiest in casting odious and base imputations upon 
that enlightened governor. Whether he be tlie dupe and catspaw 
of others, or himself a wilful accomplice in promoting die grand 
delusion, it is perfectly agreeable to nature, that his voice sYiould 
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be raied above all others in a general howl about a Protestant 
persecution. For by whom should we expect such a chorus to 
be led, if riot by the man who, not long since, took a prominent 
and conspicuous part in a combination to (5rush and exterminate 
the professors of another creed ? 

We allude not here particularly to the Orange conspiracy, in 
which this Lord held so preeminent a station; nor to the wild 
crusade issuing from Exeter Hall, of which he was an active 
promoter ; but we refer to his bold and hostile proceedings 
during the agitation of the Reform Bill in 1832, and to the 
meetings at which he presided, and at which he spoke in that 
exciting period. We refer especially to the great muster at 
ftathfieland in January of that year, held in the open street, 
Lord Roden who had come from his residence in another county, 
(seventeen miles be its chairman, presiding, like Hunt at 

Manchester, in the box of his chariot. He harangued the 
populace from that proud eminence, in strains of vehement elo- 
quence, and having thus attuned their mkids for what was to 
follow, sanctioned the address of Mr. Crommelin, a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate of the county of Down, who pledged 
himself, in the name of all the Protestants, to ‘‘ drive the Papists 
out of the land.’’ “ So long as they behave themselves properly,” 
said this northern Thraso^ ‘‘ we will assist them; but the moment 
they attempt to grasp at that to which they have no right we 
will drive them out of the land. It is not a vain boast; for I 
am satisfied that we are able to do it ; we are not afraid of them ; 
we are three millions to their five ! If I could have anticipated 
that my noble friend would have taken the chair, I would have 
had 60,000 Orangemen at the least, to give him welcome.” 

Lord Roden so far from moderating the martial tone of these 
observations, nodded and smiled assent to every sentiment from 
his cvrule chair, and at the close of the proceedings exhorted 
the multitude to treasure up in their hearts the excellent advice 
and cheering assurances they had received in the course of the 
day. In about ten days afterwards, w^e find his Lordship at a 
“great meeting of the Protestants of Ireland,” held at the Lord 
Mayor’s house, exuliing in that display of physical force which 
had emboldened his friend Crommelin to vow the extermination 
of the Catholics, and animating the pursy Aldermen of the 
Dublin coi'poration by talking of the bone and sinew of Ulster. 
“It is gratifying to think,” thus does tl>e noble Lord bray out 
his triumph, “ and oh ! it was gratifying to see, at the Meeting 
in the North, to which I have alluded, that the Protestant sinew 
and strength of the country is with us. It was gratifying to see 
a body oi people, from twenty to tliirty thousand, which I had 
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the honour of addressing in the North, determined to stand by 
their principles.” He speaks of that sinew and strength on 
which Mr. J^astice Crommelin had relied for “driving the Papists 
out of the land.” • 

It seems like the working of a conscience, seeking excuses for 
itself in a fellowship of wrong, that persons who have themselves 
conceived and avowed such projects, should now turn round and 
attribute similar designs to others. We regard it, therefore, as 

3 uite a natural disposition in Lord Roden to endeavour, if not to 
rown the reflections of his own mind, at least to give a turn to 
those of the public, by raising a din about imagined dangers 
besetting the Protestant religion and its professors in Ireland. 

In his famous speech of the 27th of last November, tlTis 
worthy peer assured the noble assembly which he addressed, 
that, “at no period had the exercise of the Protestant Religion 
been in greater danger than at the present moment, when he liad 
the honour of addressing their Lordships. lie felt that in 
making this charge against the noble Earl, who held the first 
situation under the crown, in making so heavy and so grave an 
accusation, that it was right for him to siiy, before he referred to 
the acts of the noble Earl, that to those acts he attributed the 
fatal and melancholy state of things which now existed. He 
knew that such a charge was grave and serious, and it certainly 
would not become him to make it, if he did not feel that 
he stood on ground from which he was not to be shaken, and 
that he was amply furnished with facts to prove all that he 
advanced” 

1 his was a formidable exordium — raUus multa et prtpclara 
mhumtis — and great must have been the chuckling Tn the Tory 
ranks to find themselves at length on the point of having all their 
wishes gratified by a complete exposure of what till that moment 
they had scarcely more than hoped to be true, — the persecution 
of the Protestant Religion by the Irish government. An ample 
supply of facts was about to be showered among them from the 
Cornucopia of the noble Earl ; “ facts” — the one thing needful 
to give point to the fluent periods of DTsraeli, and render the 
rambling invectives of Sir Francis Burdett mortal. Once 
furnished with facts they could find eloquence themselves, and 
hurl the tenacious Whigs from office; but up to that period they 
had been obliged to labour at their vocation with mere general 
assertion, which, although skilfully handled and .witli excellent 
effect too, as the progress of the Spottiswoode Conspiracy and 
the result of many a recent election contest can testify, had failed 
to accomplish the grapd purpose of replacing them iji power. 
When Lord Roden, therefore, prefaced his Philippic by invoking 
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condemnation on his own head, unless he should amply sustain 
his grave and serious charge by facts, a dawn of hope cheered 
even those who were well acquainted with the gigantic promise 
and dwarfish performance of his muse. Often before, indeed, 
had the hollow rollijigs of his thunder died away upon their 
anxious ears, and they had reproachfully asked him, 

“ When yon begin with so much pomp and show, 

Why is the end so little and so low ?” 

But no experience of his ‘^alacrity in sinking” had prepared 
their minds to expect, that so loud a prologue would be followed 
by — nothing. He had staked his character — such as it was — 
uj)on the number and conclusiveness of his facts. They were 
‘‘ ample,” — they were “ plain facts,” — a great variety in his line, 
— ‘‘they placed him ou ground from which he could not be shaken 
— they would prove all that lie advanced,” — they would show 
that the ultimate object of the lawless acts, which take place in 
Ireland, was “the d(‘struction of Protestant property, of Pro- 
testant life, and the extermination of the Protestant Religion in 
Ireland — and he would be ashamed of himself if he could not 
demonstrate, that such a melancholy and fatal state of things 
sprung out of the acts of Lord Mulgrave. 

All this did Lord Roden undertake to set as clear as daylight 
before the House; ajid his friends, albeit not unused to his 
vapouring mood, were delighted at so promising a commence- 
ment of the campaign. Much did they rejoice in the confident 
bearing of their fanatical ally, and the rich fruit which they 
reckoned upon gleaning from the result of his autumnal re- 
searches among the Irish. Already the keen dark eye of 
Exeter’s prelate began to fix its fascinating gaze upon the tur- 
rets of Lambeth, and Lord Londonderry’s fancy was “ over shoes 
in snow,” plodding his anxious way to the vacant berth at St. 
Petersburgh. Great matters wore expected from Lord Roden’s 
Budget, opened as it was with solemn flourish, to the very bea?'d 
of his adversary. Facts are stubborn cbiels ; — “ Happy is the man 
that has his quiver full of them. He shall not be ashamed to 
accost his enemy in the gate.” Expectation therefore stood on 
tiptoe, and impatient hope glanced from every eye when the 
noble Earl, “armed all in proof proceeded to unfold his 
ample store of cases. But, alack— the bottle conjuror dealt not 
a heavier disappointment upon the world of fashion. The noble 
Earl’s picked facts, the proofs which were to sustain him in all 
that he had advanced, the statements which were to keep the 
ground immoveable under his feet, consisted in three or four 
occurrences, previously known, and though of a distressing and 
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disgraceful nature, yet in no instance implicating the character 
of the Irish nation in the design imagined by its interested 
defamers, or justifying the calumnious assertion that ‘‘ the 
destruction of Protestant property, of Protestant life, and the 
extermination of the Protestant religion is the great and ulti- 
mate object” contemplated by the people, or encouraged and 
aided by the Government. 

His principal case to sustain this grievous indictment, is that 
of Allen and M‘Kenzie, :wo men employed to bring voters to 
the support of Colonel Perceval and his colleague at the Sligo 
election. They were beset on their way, having first used mucli 
provoking and threatening language, by a multitude greatly 
excited on the other side, who detained them in custody, with 
circumstances of revolting cruelty and privation, in consequence 
of which one of them died, shortly after Iiis release. God for- 
bid that we should speak more lightly than it becomes the un- 
compromising foes of all unjust restraint and aggression to 
speak, of such an outrage.. Justice, we trust, will visit its 
authors with a stern and retributive power. The common law 
awards no penalty against such offences too heavy or severe for 
theirs. But whilst we cannot too strenuously express our abhor- 
rence of the crime, we must protest against any attempt to 
involve the character of the community in its guilt. It has been 
stated, upon no other warranty than that of mere surmise, that 
the population of an extensive district, comprising many thou- 
sand persons, were cognizant of this lingering cruelty from the 
first moment of its infliction to its tragical termination. There 
is no proof whatever of such an assertion, and Lord Roden, who 
is not the man to hide such an aggravating circumstance under 
a bushel, does not venture to put it forward. He only describes 
the savage treatment which the men received ; and having em- 
phatically pointed to the circumstance of their religious profes- 
sion, sets this fact in the vanguard of his attack upon the Irish 
people, to speak for itself and convict them of a design to exter- 
minate by force the Protestant religion. 

Whilst we acknowledge his Lordship^s discretion on this point, 
let us also admire his modesty in forbearing to notice another 
fact, connected with the case, which cannot well be supposed to 
have slipped from his accurate recollection, whilst enumerating 
tlje contents of his wajlet. ' We speak of the cl^arge preferred 
against the Reverend Mr. Spelman, a Catholic clergyman, of 
having been a principal abettor of the cruelty practised on that 
occasion. That charge was prepared with infinite labour and 
address. A witness was even dug up miraculously out of the 
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grave,* to which a well-devised rumour had consigned him, in 
order to bring the matter to bear in the most advantageous form. 
It would have been a great point gained for Lord Roden’s argu- 
ment, as well as a “crowning mercy” to liis crest-fallen and 
heart-sick party, if the chain of evidence could have been twisted 
round the neck of one of the spiritual guides of the people ; 
and to a certain extent the object was effected ; for informations 
were received against the accused individual and the charge still 
hangs over him. Why, may we ask, is Lord Roden silent upon 
so imposing a ^\fnct Was it delicacy to a culprit yet untried, 
or tenderness for the Crown lawyers who had admitted him to 
bail, that restrained the noble Lord and taught him a reserve 
which does not ordinarily belong to his character ? Or had he 
the wisdom, almost as jinusual, to perceive that in trying to make 
out a case very clearly, there is sometimes danger of proving 
too much, and that it might therefore answer his purpose quite 
as well, not to advert, in this stage of the case, to the awful dis- 
closures to be anticipated from the arrest, and the manner in 
which it was concerted, of that priest ? 

There was also a second priest mixed up in that transaction, 
upon whon\, for reasons neither mysterious nor unintellegible, 
the Noble Earl wastes no words. The Reverend Mr. M‘Hugh 
interfered at the moment of the attack, to rescue the unfortunate 
men from their assailants, and his intercession being fruitless, 
he immediately communicated the fact of their forcible detention 
to the police, at the nearest station. This was not like an or- 
ganized plan to destroy Protestant life, and exterminate the 
Protestant religion in Ireland ; and a candid antagonist would 
have given his opponents the benefit of such an acknowledgment, 
even at the hazard of weakening his own position. But Lord 
Roden really could not afford to dilute any of his “ plain facts ” 
They are too few and far between to admit of his spoiling the 
best in the lot by a foolish exercise of generous frankness : par- 
ticularly when the same act which may be praiseworthy in other 
persons, is, and must be “ damnable and idolatrous,” if per- 
formed by a priest. Besides, for a member of that suspected 
fraternity to dictate to the police, and prescribe their course of 
duty to them, is an overweening assumption of authority — 

“ Which, were there nothing to forbid it, 

Is impious because he did it.” 

His Lordship, therefore, kept this little fact at the bottom of his 


♦ M*Kenzie, who was reported to have died of the hard usage he had experienced, 
was brought ^orth, after the expiration of several weeks, in perfect health, to the 
great astonishment of all his neighbours, to swear informations against Mr. Spel- 
man. 
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quiver, and sent forth the barbed sliaft without an antidote to 
rankle in the minds of his confiding British hearers. He placed 
at the head and front of his impeachment, the outrage committed 
upon ‘‘ two unoffeftding Protestants,” which he relies on as an 
irrefragable proof of the persecution of that faith ; whilst the 
attending circumstance, which w^as amply sufficient to dispel his 
inference, he studiously and carefully repressed. This is surely 
not a very noble way of standing on ground from which it is 
impossible to be shaken. 

As to the real character of that unhappy transaction, it is 
enough for the scope of this article, if it has been shown, not to 
have originated in a design to cut off* or exterminate our Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen. Lord Mulgrave, however, in his 
excellent and powerful speech, has placed it in its true light, as 
an ebullition of popular frenzy during the fever of an election, 
showing, at the same time, that the precedent,- though pushe(l 
like most bad precedents to a violent extreme, was taken from 
Lord Roden’s “ very particular friends. ^ 

“ Then, my Lords, with respect to the case of Allan and Mac- 
kenzie, though I cannot but express my feeling of horror at the atrocity, 
yet I cannot entirely forget that the system of kidnapping, which has 
been found to be one of the causes of subsecjuent offences, is not by any 
means confined to any one party, or to any one county in Ireland. In 
tlie county of Longford, affidavits were sworn to the effect that persons 
who were known not to be disposed to vote for the Conservatives, 
were confined at Carrickglass until the election, and then brought up 
to the poll and made to vote for that party. In Carlow, the cases of 
Nolan and Brennan came before the assistant Barrister, at the Quarter 
Sessions, when a conviction actually took place of parties charged 
with having kidnapped persons, who would have voted against certain 
Conservative candidates, if they had not been thus. prevented. When, 
my Lords, such proceedings are countenanced by persons of education, 
who of course could not by any possibility be considered as desirous 
of leading to the commission of an offence of so serious a nature as that 
of murder; — but, my Lords, when persons of high station were seen 
setting so bad an example, it cannot be a matter of very great surprise 
that that example should be followed by persons of an inferior statioh, 
who, in the first instance, could not be supposed to intend to commit 
murder, but whose subsequent proceedings have led to the commission 
of that crime.” 

When it is recollected that tlie grave Dr. Lefroy is tliepioprie- 
torof Carrickglass, and, that in his mansion, were forcibly confined 
the reluctant Catholic freeholders, whom he compelled to vote 
against their conscience and their will, nay, that they were de- 
tained there, not only on the ordinary week days, buj through- 
out an entire Sabbath, in utter contempt of their entreaties to. 
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be suffered to attend the worship of tlicir Cluircb, — can the force 
of impudence go farther tliaii for the party wliicii set the example 
of such compulsion, to raise the hue and cry of religious persecu- 
tion against the rude imitators of their own acts ? We are 
quite ready to acknowledge the wide difference in the effects of 
lawless violence, as practised in these several instances by the 
geiitry and by the common people ; the comparison is greatly to 
the shame and disgrace of the latter; but the offences originated 
in the same motive; and if, on the -one side, fatal consequences 
ensued, those excesses neither flowed from a premeditated de- 
sign to take away life, nor were committed with the slightest 
reference to the religious belief of the victims. 

Hut enough of this case : which is followed up by another of 
a poor blacksmith, a Catholic, who lost his life in consequence 
of a beating inflic ted ^upon him for working for “ The Hano- 
verians.’’ That was a term applied to tlie partisans of the 
great Orange functionary, (Colonel Perceval ; and if Lord Roden 
could prove, that the mutual infliction of barbarous vengeance, 
after the result of a severely contested electioji, is not a sin com- 
mon to both parties in Ireland,* or that Catholics and Protestants 
have not been indiscriminately sufferers by it, there might be 
some grounds for his charge. Hut he knows that such practices 
are the disgrace of all, and that they are coeval with, if not the 
immediate effects of, the tyrannical combination amongst land- 
lords and men of property to force the consciences of their de- 
pendents, and punish the disobedient by expulsion and beggary. 
I'liat arbitrary system, enforced as it has been with the utmost 
rigour, has naturally provoked and inflamed the passions of tlie 
common people; and behold the fruits of the reaction in the 
cruel reprisals which they sometimes make upon those of their 
own body who want the virtue or the courage to stand to their 
colours. To attribute such enormities to a spirit of religious ani- 
mosity, is to take a liberty with the plain truth, which Lord 
Roden would be the first to condemn in any other person. 

The next instance in his “ chain of facts,” is the murder of 
Fairbanks, a Protestant farmer in Sligo, who was found mur- 
dered on the road-side on the 10th of November last. Where- 
fore or by whom this crime was perpetrated, the Noble Earl is 
silent, leaving the word “ Protestant” to represent his view of 
the case; but Lord Mulgrave explains the transaction, and 
shows that the unhappy man fell a victim to that unrelenting 
code which, for the last eighty years, has doomed to destruction 

• Some Orange “ gentlemen'* of Mountmelicli (Queen’s County) shot a poor 

Catholic last July, for merely cheering for the successful candidate, as they returned 
beaten from**tlie contest. 
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him who takes land ** over the head” of a tenant in possession. 
We are not now about to inquire into tlie causes, or compare 
the demerits, of those who provoke and those who enact such 
horrors. No doubt, a large portion of the moral responsibility 
of these acts lies ht the door of the landlords, who, as Lord 
Mulgrave truly observes, are “ more powerful for evil” than he 
or any government, “in the honest and unshrinking discharge 
of its duties, can be for good.” But wicked and inhuman as 
are the decrees of that dark tribunal, no man who pretends to 
tell the truth, ‘will say that they are influenced in the slightest 
degree, so as either to sharpen or to mitigate their severity, by 
a regard to the creed or political connexions of the victim. Was 
not Mr. Marum, the brother of the late Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, murdered at his own door, within a few miles of the 
episcopal residence, because he had usin ned the possessions of 
the poor? And although five men paid tne forfeit of their lives 
for the deed, his son, in a few years after, was consigned to the 
same bloody grave by the same violent means. An inquiry into 
the numbers who have been immolated to that principle of fierce 
retribution and terror, from the commencement of the present 
century to this date, would prove, not only that the frequency 
of assassinations on this account, during the ri'spective secretary- 
ships of Sir Arthur Wellesley and his successors, Peel, Goul- 
burn, and Lord Francis Egerlon, greatly surpassed that of 
similar outrages since Lord Morpeth has held the office, but 
also that the numerical proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
who have perished through this cause, would be found even to 
exceed that in which the members of the two Churches stand 
respectively to one another. Tlie following observations of I.iord 
Mulgrave, delivered in a tone of moderation and candour wljich 
his assailants would do well to imitate, are perfectly unanswer- 
able : — 

“ The Noble Lord has alluded to another most lamentable case 
which occurred in Sligo. My Lords, this and every other case of a 
similar description, of course requires and demands every attention on 
the part of the Government. But neither in this, nor in any other 
case, will I admit that the man was murdered because he was a Pro- 
testant. I do not believe, my Lords, that such a thing exists. I have 
heard that it was stated by a connexion, by the bye, of the Noble Lord 
opposite, — by a young gentleman who perhaps will know more of Ire- 
land hereafter, when he wanders beyond his ample domains for other 
purposes than to attend these meetings, — but 1 have heard it was stated 
by that Noble Lord, ‘ that no Protestant’s life is safe in Ireland unless 
he is armed.* Why, my Lords, I have tlie authority of many of those 
who have attended the assizes, for stating to your Lordships that there 
is no such thing in Ireland as a man being murdered on account of his 
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religion. A man happens to be murdered as a part of that dreadful 
system of combination which has always existed in Ireland with regard 
to the tenure of land. If it be a Catholic who has been ejected, and 
if a Protestant, happens to come into the holding, he is murdered on 
that account, and not because he is a Protestant^ for that is merely a 
coincidence. Indeed, with respect to Fairlands, it was supposed that 
he w^as murdered because it was suspected that he would have suc- 
ceeded the person ejected by the Noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Lorton) in his holding. 

“ Viscount Lorton. — It was only suspicion. 

“ ('llie Earl of Mulgrave.) — I say so, rny Lords ; I say that such 
Avas supposed to be the ground of the murder. In not one of the 
cases which have been stated by the Noble Lord is there any reason 
for saying that the man was murdered because he was k Protestant. 
A gentleman who has had very considerable experience in Crown prose- 
cutions as a Crown solicitor, Mr. Barrington, states: ‘ I never knew an 
instance of a murder of any man on account of his religion : almost 
all the homicides amopgst the lower class in the south of Ireland are 
of Roman Catholics ; and of those in the higher class, there were in 
Limerick alone, in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, prosecutions in 
fourteen cases for the murders of, or combining to murder respectable 
Protestants, not on account of their religion, but from local causes ; 
so that the attacks on persons who happened to be Protestants is not a 
recent crime, and the two last prosecutions for conspiring to murder 
re.spectable persons, Averc for offences against Homan Catholic gentle- 
men — one a magistrate and a grand juror, Avho was fired at and 
wounded in the j^car 1834; and the other, the case of a conspiracy in 
the same year to murder the land-agent of a Roman Catholic, by some 
tenants who were dispossessed of their holdings.'*' 

Tlie next case which Lord Roden brings forward, is that of 
Andrew Ganley, who was murdered in the egg-market in 
Dublin, by some of those trade-combi nators, who seem just 
now nothing loath to deal a similar measure of “ wild justice” 
to Mr. O'Connell. The unfortunate man AA^as a Protestant, and 
the brother of a person who had made himself most fatally con- 
spicuous at a previous election in Longford ; circumstances of 
course sufficient, in the judgment of this most candid peer, to 
strengthen the ground under his feet, and prove that the destruc- 
tion of Protestants is the object of all outrages in Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant is twitted Avith having indirectly connived at this 
murder. He “lived,” we are sne.ering]^ told, “in perfect 
security in his castle, and surrounded by his guards, while even 
the protection of the law was not given to the poor Protestants, 
and neither watch nor constable was to be found to prevent this 
barefaced outrage.” There is no lack of bnrefneedness at all 
events in such an attack ; for if the city of Dublin was unpro- 
vided with an adequate protection of constables and watchmen 
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at the time of the perpetration of that outrage, whom should 
the public hold accountable for it, unless the House of Parlia- 
ment, which had factiously interposed delays and frivolous objec- 
tions to the enactment of a measure for giving to that city the 
benefit of an effecfive police ? Had the bill been suffered to 

f ^ass into a law when it was proposed, no part of Dublin would 
lave been without an adequate safeguard at the date of Ganley’s 
murder; but it was still left under the charge of those “most 
ancient and quiet w^atchmen,” who had been continued in office 
partly through the agency of Lord Roden himself. That he, 
therefore, should taunt the present government with the unpro- 
tected state of Dublin at that period, is a presumptive proof that 
his connienance is at least as immovable as the ground he stands 
on. 

There is yet another notable case of Protestant persecution, 
which crow^ns the noble Earl’s climax of miseries, and fixes him 
“ founded as the rock’’ upon that ground from which he hurls 
his denunciations at the head of the Lord Lieutenant. A num- 
ber of gentlemen and farmers (he wdll not tell us how^ many) 
from the Barony of Upper Ormonde in Tipperary, going to the 
election at Clonmel, took the pn^caution to arm themselves well, 
whereby (providentially he should have added) they were enabled 
to achieve their mission. But they did not accomplish all this 
without some trouble : for on their way, near Cashel, they were 
pelted by a mob, at w hom they discharged some shots in return ; 
the noble historian does not state with what effect; but doubtless 
they took care not to be behindhand in the exchange. Their 
perilous enterprise ended in their arrival, w ith some bruises and 
one broken head, at the Globe Inn, Clonmel; “ thanking the 
darkness,” says one of the party, “ for our safety.” And tjiis is 
the grand demonstration — the proof of proofs — that nothing will 
content these people, short of the extermination of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland ! 

The above case we are content to receive, according to the 
version of Lord Roden and his informant, wlio was one of the 
armed party engaged in the transaction ; and yet upon this ex 
parte statement, what does the affair indicate more than the en- 
counters which take place in all parts of the United Kingdom 
during the tumultuous excitement of a contested election? That 
the caravan from Upper Ormonde w^re “ more sinned against 
than sinning” in the cojiflict, he would be either a very bold or a 
very ignorant man who should dare to avouch, seeing that a more 
violent or intemperate race of bunmkins are nowhere to be en- 
countered than in the district of upper and Lower Ormonde. 
They are the same clan who have often kept their drunken orgies 
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in the Old Abbey of Kilcooley, and from its towers hang out 
the colours of religious hatred and defiance. Probably they had 
but just issued from that building, sacred to the dearest and best 
recollections of the people, on their route te vote for the violent 

,who now possesses it, and who on the hustings declared 

himself, in despite of the late King’s Pr5clamatio«i, and \he 
seeming earnest exhortation of Lord Roden himself, still an 
Orangeman, and the Master of an Orange Lodge. If such a 
cavalcade provoked the attacks of some not-bramed spirits by 
the way, is the character of a nation to suffer for that ? Could 
a similar train of gallants have passed unmolested through Kent, 
if at each step in their progress they made a display of their 
firearms, waved Orange pocket*-handkerchiefs in the air, and 
insolently proclaimed their determination to trample on the peo- 
ple’s necks, and put»down all who should dare to advocate their 
cause ? 

We have now exhausted Lord Roden’s wonderful budget of 
facts, which were to have proved all that he had alleged; bCit 
which only prove that it is much easier to abuse than to accuse, 
to make charges than to substantiate them. Some outrages, the 
atrocity orwhich, however, let us not be supposed to extenuate, 
arising from local and temfiorary causes, or from circumstances 
long interwoven with the Agrarian system of the country, and 
for which legislation has failed, either through reluctance or 
incapacity of its Tiieinbers, to provide a remedy, furnish the 
groundwork of this bombastic impeachment. Such are his ample 
proofs, such the acts 

That roar so loud, and thunder in the index.” 

Could there be a more felicitous illustration of Swift’s observation 
that “ there never was any party, faction, or cabal, in which the 
most ignorant were not the most violent ; for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead.”* 

In opening his tirade^ this nobleman was pleased to compli- 
ment himself highly on the position which he holds in “ the 
confidence of various* denominations of persons in Ireland/’ — 
(We should like to know, by the way, where the pleasfiig variety 
is to ,be found) and to vaunt the purity and di6interestedne|5 
of his motives, the moderation (!) of his statements, and his 
delicate reluctance to paint affairs in higher colours than they 
actually appear. To all this we have no* reply to make, except 
that self-esteem is often a most agreeable quality ; but that if we 
had been consulted before he uttered his Philippic, we should 

* “ Thoughts on Various Subjects.*’ 

VOL IV.-*NO. VII. 
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have said, in the words of a matter-of-fact personage in the 
French drama, — “ Parle~nous moins d'honneur^ et sols honneieP 

The Duke of Wellington, while he adopts con amove Lord 
Roden’s exaggerated representation of the general state of Ire- 
land, discards, not without an expression of contempt, the notion 
of ti religious persecution being carried on against the Protes- 
tants. “ He did not wish,” he said, “ to make any distinction 
as to Protestants.” This can hardly proceed from an unwilling- 
ness to wound on this point, if he could have discovered a vul- 
nerable part ; for he introduced at the same time a topic which 
eVen Lord Roden had not glanced at — the personal injuries 
inflicted upon Protestant clergymen in Ireland, and which his 
.Grace attributes, along with every thing else, to political agita- 
tion. His error in stating that two Protestant clergymen had 
been murdered during Lord Mulgrave's government, and the 
apology he made for it, have provoked a pleasant comment from 
the Examiner^ and an inference than which hardly any could 
have been drawn more unpalateable to the great Duke himself, 
of his undeniable consanguinity to the race that “ hails him 
brother,” 

‘ How was it,’ said the Duke, * tliat two Protestant clergy- 
men had been murdered ?’ — Earl Mulgrave — ^ Not one since 
I have been in Ireland.’^ — ‘ The Duke of Wellington teas sorry 
if he had been in error on that point ; but of this he was certain, 
that a vast number of Protestant clergymen had been the objects 
of these very oflences.’ ” 

We accept his Grace’s sorrow for the mistake as an involuntary 
tribute to the force of nature, which though driven out at the 
point of the bayonet, is sure at some time or other to find her 
way home again ; but when he talks of “ a vast numbei^of Pro- 
testant clergymen,” as having suffered violence from the enmity of 
the peasantry, he is guilty of something worse than an Irish 
bull ; he is under the influence of a very great mistake indeed. 
For, if it is recollected how mjiny Protestant clergymen there 
are in Ireland, arrayed in bitter hostility against the people, and 
many of them, through the infatuated stubbornness of our here- 
ditary lawmakers, still in angry collision with their neij^hbours, 
while some go about preaching the doctrine of externnnation ; 
and others, possessed of property, take order for practising it, we 

* This is incorrect in term^ a Mr. Dawson, who was in holy orders, having been 
murdered at Ballincarry in tne county of Limerick, in July 1835. But he held no 
Clerical employment in Irelimd, nor was usually resident there. He was known in 
Ireland only as the absentee proprietor of an estate, and was murdered for having dis- 
possessed some tenants. This does not diminish the atrocity of the deed ; but it re- 
moves the stigma from the character of the country, of his having been put to death 
becau»-e he was a clergyman or a Protestant. * 
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think the Duke’s expression of a vast number is somewhat 
misplaced. There is nothing vast e;ccept by comparison ; and 
we venture to state that the clergy of the Protestant Church 
have not suffered from external violence in a greater proportion 
than persons of any other denomination, upon a fair comparison 
of the numbers actually engaged in courses obno3tfious to such 
lawless reprisals. That a sir^le individual amongst their body 
has suffered, we do most unaffectedly, and ever shall, deplore. 

The number, however, has not yet come up to the political 
exigencies of the parly, which makes such a parade of its sym- 
pathy; for their public writers seem to have set their hearts 
upon nothing more strenuously than on the increase, by fair 
means or foul, of the muster-roll of such martyrdoms. Invention 
has been set on the rack to turn the most trivial occurrences, in 
wliich a Protestant* clergyman may have been engaged, into 
systematic attacks; and magnify even accidents into murders, in 
order to swell out the catalogue to the dimensions which are 
considered important to tliose ends which such occurrences can 
be made to serve. This would be scarcely necessary, were the 
number of authentic cases vast.” On the contrary, it betrays 
a poverty of real outrages, when the Thne,% to distend its column 
of horrors, has to bewail through three or four double-ruled lines 
of primer, the portentous attack upon Mr. AthilPs empty coach, 
owing to which providential circumstance Mr. Athill himself 
“ escaped;” and at still greater length to record the cruelty of 
compelling the Reverend Mr. Armstrong, at his return from an 
election, to descend from his carri^e upon the hard road, and 
remount its carpeted steps again. These are mortal stabs at the 
Protestant religion ; and it must prove to every one whose eyes 
are not wilfully closed against the evidence of plain facts/* that 
murders of the clergy arc both familiar and frequent occurrences, 
when the accidental death of the Rev. Mr. Grady of Carrick- 
on-Suir, who died anno 1829, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, occasioned by the heedless precipitancy of a policeman, is 
now claimed as a deodand for the benefit of the survivors, as a 
wilful murder. The modest historian of these tragic events sets 
him down as having been pounded — yes, that is the word — 
literally pounded to death !” ^ 

The truth is,— and it is sufficiently lamentable and disgrace- 
ful, without seeking to make it appear worse, — six Protestant 
clergymen have been murdered within *the last eight years in 
Ireland ; one only of the number, a gentleman not known there 
as a clergyman, nor in any possible way obnoxious as such, 
having met his death since Lord Mulgrave assumed the govern- 
ment. * 

The omissions with which this list is chargeable, are quite as 
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significant as its additions and embellishments. One of the six 
murdered clergymen was a Reverend Mr. Williams of Cavan ; 
but the list is wholly silent as to this case. It ‘‘ breathes not 
his name.” He received his death-wound, if our recollection is 
correct, in the year 1834; being in company with his wife and 
sister, when a villain, who had walked some distance by his 
side, in apparently friendly converse, dropped behind, and, 
watching his opportunity, lodged the contents of a blunderbuss 
in the ill-fated gentleman’s back. How could this atrocious 
assassination escape the searching retrospect of those who scraped 
together such ludicrous incidents as the post-election adventure 
of Mr. Armstrong, and the insulted dignity of Mr. Athill’s 
, coach ? Was it through oversight, or rather, was it not because 
the assassin in this case was more then suspected to belong to 
the congregation of his victim ? Justice has'liitherto been baffled 
in her attempts to avenge this horrid deed; but there is little 
doubt that her arm, if ever it overtake the murderer, wdll light 
upon the head of an Orangeman and a Tory. 

The total suppression of this case, which, in circumstances of 
perfidious atrocity, falls short in no degree of the dreadful mur^ 
ders of Mr. Whitty and Mr. Houston, is a sufficient index of 
the candour with which these charges against the people and. the 
government are prepared and seasoned for the public palate. 

There is a reverend gentleman in Connauglit who has some 
right to complain that his name has not obtained a niche in this 
martyrology ; for if a coach has been deemed worthy of our 
indignant sympathy, much more are a pair of grey pads entitled 
to the most zealous commiseration. Mr. Gildea tells his own 
story in language so graphic and circumstantial, that we shall 
no farther retard its flow, than merely to inform the reader that 
we have taken it from the reverend gentleman’s multifarious 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee on the system of National 
Education. 

I was one day, not immediately within my own parish, but in the 
next one, driving my family ; happening to have grey horses in my 
carriage. I met a funeral, and approaching the funeral, one of the 
horses being young and unsteady, I desired the servant to get down 
and ^nd by him as we passed slowly through the funeral, in order to 
keep the horses from hurting tile people. Passing through the funeral, 
they treated me as they usually do with some respect, touching their 
hats to me ; when I got to the end of the funeral, a man that I knew 
something of came up j;o me and said, ^ You must turn your horses.' 
I said, ‘ Why ? ’ He said, * If you do not turn your horses the con- 
sequence will be that a great number of the people that have attended 
the funeral wjll die of the same disease that the corpse had.’ I said, 

‘ That is a very foolish notion, and if I turn my horses it will seem as 
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if I countenanced and believed it.* I said, ‘ I cannot do it, putting it 
to me in the way you do.’ Another person standing by made use of 
very violent language, and said he would insist upon^ my doing it, and 
J cautioned him to be careful, but he persisted ig doing it, and he ran 
to the horses* heads : and, most providentially for me, the moment I 
let the reins slack they were in an instant in a gallop. The people all 
then turned from the funeral, and a great portion of them followed 
me, throwing stones and crying out to be stopped : and they called out 
to a man, in Irish, with a cart upon the road, to stop me. He was 
afraid to do so, but he stood himself in the way, and he succeeded in 
throwing one of the horses down by making a blow at him with the 
end of his whip. I succeeded in getting him up again before the 
crowd overtook me. I then came to two carts drawn across the road, 
and just as I came to tliose two carts, the landed proprietor of the 
j)lace, who happened to be near, hearing the noise, got up upon a bank, 
and immediately upon s^ieing him they all turned. I got out of my 
carriage and followed them, and succeeded in getting hold of the per- 
son who was the first exciter of it, and he was tried; and upon the trial 
it was stated, that if I had been taken, and there had been no protector 
at hand, in all probability myself Jlnd my wife would have been mur- 
dered.” 

It is highly probable that his horses’ heads would have been 
turn^-d at all events; which, though not quiie so bad as the 
killing of himself and his wife, would nathless have been a 
grievance. It was in sooth a hot and anxious afiair; and 
although the object of the pursuit was to catch not the parson 
but his palfreys, it has much more the air of a persecution than 
many incidents entered in that black beadroll, and should there- 
fore by right be honoured with a distinguished place therein. 

he cases which have been brought forward to sustain this 
part of the calumnious attack upon our name and nation, are 
not only few and wretchedly supported, being in many instances 
grossly exaggerated, and in others perfectly ridiculous ; but as 
far as the attempt aims at inculpating the present government, 
it utterly fails of its object ; all of these occurrences which are 
in any way applicable to the general subject, having taken place 
before Lord Mulgrave came to Ireland, and therefore before the 
experiment of ruling the Irish people by impartial justice was 
ever tried. The production of these facts is consequently a tes- 
timony for the present government ; for, if they prove any 
thing, thev prove what is indeed well ascertained by experienoe, 
that the Protestant clergy are much more secure from harm or 
insult, and more certain of redress, since the introduction of that 
system than ever they were before. 

The use to which these habitual revilers of the Irish people 
hope to tt.rn their calumnies is quite obvious. They seek to 
make such an impression on the public mind as to interrupt if pos- 
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sible that cCmrsie of justice which is not to be parried or resisted 
by feir and honourable means. Are we to be told/’ says Lord 
Roden, that this is a favourable opportunity for entering, 
amongst other things, into the consideration of the state of the 
municipal corporations, of its cities and towns, of entering upon 
the consideration of measures which were to give more power, 
more political power, to those very individuals who were the 
instigators of the crimes he had detailed, the very cause from 
which they sprung.” His Lordship here, to use a most expres- 
Bive though vulgar phrase, lets the cat out of the hag. His 
horror of the increased political power of the Irish people, is the 
motive and cause for holding them up to the Imperial Parliament 
and to the world as objects of general execration. Yet such 
increase is inevitable. Sir Robert Peel foresaw it, when in 1827 
he forewarned Mr. Canning of the sure and certain tendency of 
the measure of Catholic relief which was brought forward that 
year on the motion of Sir Francis Burdett : and he must have 
made up his mind to such a result of his own Bill of 182D, 
though now he is not averse to take advantage of atiy shabby 
resource or suggestion to postpone it. Ilis words upon thfU 
occasion were almost prophetic, and contain a fine reproof to the 
system of policy which the Tories, under his auspices, are despe- 
rately but vainly endeavouring to enforce. 

‘‘ I would here suggest a question to my Right Honoural>le friend. 

I would say — when you have placed the Roman Catholics upon an 
equality in point of law, do you really and fairly mean to admit tliern 
to an equality in point of actual enjoyment of offices? And if you 
do, do you hope to see at some future day that state of affairs, in which 
a Roman Catholic and a Protestant shall be administering ^pially and 
conjointly the concerns of a Protestant state, and a Roman Catholic 
shall be found efficient and constitutional a minister of a Protestant 
Crown as a Protestant? If you do not mean to say that you look for- 
ward to this state of things — ^if you mean to give the Catholics nominal 
equality, but feel it necessary in respect of these affairs to provide for 
their practical exclusion, I say, Sir, that that practical exclusion cou- 
pled with that nominal equality will be far more galling to them 
than any political disability under which they at present labour, because 
it will be an exclusion upon personal grounds.” 

Here is faithfully depicted that condition against which Ireland 
isi^t this moment contending — practical exclusion coupled with 
nominal equality atid it is felt and resented for the reason 
stated by the ex-premier, namely, that it is ^^an exclusion upon 
personal grounds.” The enemies to the complete Emancipation 
of the Catholics, may veil their secret motives under an assumed 
alarm for the safety of the Protestant religion, and the* preserva- 
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tion of Protestant life and property ; but the true feeling by 
which they are swayed is evident— a mean jealousy and desire to 
exclude others, their equals “in point of law” (we thank Sir 
Robert Peel for the qualified phrase), from that share in the 
commonwealth which they would fain engross as heretofore, down 
to the most trivial employments^ for themselves, their relations, 
their dependents, and their vassals. 

The wise peer, to whose sayings we have already devoted so 
much of our attention, has left an avowal of this feeling on record 
in an attack which he made on a former government for includ-* 
•ing the Catliolics at all in their general measures of amelioration. 
“ He who is with them ,” exclaimed this enlightened statesman^ 
“ must be against us !” His capacious mind could not conceive 
how a government could embrace a 'whole people in its views of 
justice. To approach*such a system was to subvert all those 
canons and doctrines of sound policy in which his comprehensive 
genius had been formed and educated to adorn the legislative 
council of this United Kingdom. 

“I cannot help referring,” said he to the Conservative Society 
of' Dublin, on the 23<1 of April 1832, “ to one or two measures 
which were introduced by Government sincewe last met together; 
and 1 would ai)peal to any man whether the animus by which 
those measiires were dictated was not directly hostile to those 
interests which ought t,o be supported by a British minister. In 
the last debate in the House of Commons, do we not find Mr, 
*^tanl(^y api)ealing to one of the Irish members, the member for 
Louth, and asking him — ^ Have we not done everything for you? 
Have we not given you the Reform Bill ? Have we not given 
you the Jury Bill ? Have we not given you the Education 
Bill?’ This was the appeal of the St*cretary for Ireland to the 
Member for Louth: ‘ Have we not,’ said he, * done every thing 
for you ?’ And are we not then warranted in saying, that he 
who is with them must be against us?” 

These are the sentiments of a Conservative Irish nobleman, 
the chosen spokesman of a numerous and powerful party, who 
pretend to the reputation of disinterested zeal, and claim the 
title of “ Natural protectors” of the people. Such protectors 
they are, as the yew-tree is to the sickly flowers that vegetate 
beneath it. 

And now, reader, when you have sufficiently scanned the lights 
and shades of that picture, look at ihiS which follows — of a 
generous and true-hejjrted stranger, who has come to Ireland to 
administer the functions of authority, so as to do away^with the 
reproach of “ nominal equality coupled with practical exclu- 
sion.” 
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Lord Mulgrave most appropriately concludes his masterly 
vindication of^his government, by manfully and frankly asserting 
that ruling principle in which all its policy and excellence reside, 
and the hpnest maintenance of which has brought upon him the 
evil tongues and the irrepressible hatred of Tories in every 
assembly and every rank of soctety within the United Kingdom. 

“ Having stated thus much, I sliall only, in conclusion, observe, that, 
as long as I possess the confidence of Her Majesty, I shall continue in 
the steady pursuit of the course which I consider the best for the wel- 
Ihrebf the country entrusted to my charge. I have no other object in 
view than the impartial distribution of justice to all ; in the words of. 
Lord Bacon, to treat the English and Irish as ‘ one nation.' In the 
words of Mr. Peel, in 1816, I shall look to the influence of ‘ a kind 
and paternal government, and to the extension of education,' to secure 
the tranquillity of Ireland f and whilst on one hand I will submit to the 
dictation and control of no man, so on the other I shall be careful, in 
the language of Lord Chesterfield, to ‘ proscribe' no man. The only 
object -which I shall have in view will to attempt, in the humble 
sphere of my utility, to cherish the confidence of my Sovereign, and to 
unite in her service the hearts and affections of the Irish people." 

We have abstained from entering into the examination of the 
general state of Ireland, to which the debate on Lord Roden's 
motion invites us, having but recently considered and discussed 
the subject, and being very desirous at this time to draw parti- 
cular attention to the pious fraud by whioii the interested foes of 
Irish freedom are endeavouring to arouse tlie feelings of the 
English public in favour of their monopoly. Oi^r elder brother^ 
in tne north has taken the larger view of the question, and dis- 
posed of it with charactetikic discrimination ; and the speech of 
the Lord Lieutenant is in itself so complete and clear refuta- 
tion of the slanders which have been uttered against his govern- 
ment, and at the same time so satisfactory an evidence of his ability, 
his temper, and above all, his disposition for the great and good 
work in which he is engaged, that the reader cannot apply to any 
source more capable of affording him full and convincing infor- 
mation upon all these points. It is enough for our present object, 
if we have shown, as we trust we have, that the outcry of a reli- 
gious persecution is a mere chimera, and that neither in the 
efforts of the Irish people to obtain a just share in the manage- 
ment of their own ai&irs, nor in the conduct of the government, 
has the Protestant the^ least cause to apprehend danger to his 
person, or insecurity to his possessions, or obstruction to that 
mode of worship to v^hich conscience or oppion inay incline him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

[We are sure our readers will be gratified by our reprinting 
the second edition of the following admirable letter, which is 
attributed, as we believe justly, to Dr. Lingard. We are in- 
formed that severjil of the important alterations, which appear in 
this edition, result from the suggestions of a most distinguished 
Catholic Peer. — E d.] 

letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the ^^Declaration* made and subscribed 
by Her Majesty, on her throne in the House of Lords, previously to 
the delivery o f her most gracious Speech, to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on Monday the 2()th of November, 1837 . — Second edition. 

My Loud, — At the opening of Parliament our gracious Queen, in 
accordance with the present state of the law, made and subscribed 
“ the Declaration againat Popery,” in presence of the Lords and Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom. It was a novel and impressive spectacle, 
witnessed, probably, by many, with feelings of joy and triumph, but 
calculated to suggest to mer- of more sober judgment abundant" matter 
for deep and painful reflection. 

The latter saw, with regret, a young and female sovereign brought 
forward to act such a part at so early an age. For the declaration, be 
it observed, is not a mere profession of belief in the doctrines of one 
Church, and of disbelief in the doctrines of another: it goes much 
farther ; it condemns, in the most solemn manner, the worship and prac- 
tices of the greatest body of Christians in the world, and assigns to 
them, without any redeeming qualification, the epithets of superstitious 
and idolatrous. 

Now, to exact stich declaration and condemnation from the Queen, 
at her accession to the throne, was thought both cruel and indecorous, 
considering, on the one hand her yoxith, and on the other, that diligence 
of enquiry, and maturity of judgment, which the proceeding, on her 
part, necessarily presupposed. For it will not be denied, that before a 
man may safely and consistently affix the stigma of superstition and 
idolatry on any Church, it is incumbent on him to make the doctrine 
and worship of that Church the subjects of his study ; to be satisfied, in 
his own mind, that he understands them correctly, and not merely as 
they have been misrepresented by their adversaries ; and to weigh, with 
impartiality, the texts and arguments by which they may be assailed 
and defended. But who can expect all this from a young woman of 
eighteen ? 

Nor was it only cruel and indecorous with respect to the Queen, it 
was ungracious also to a most nuiiierous portion of her subjects. Of 
all the insults which may be offered to a man, in his character of a 
Christian, the most offensive, by far, is to brand liim with the in- 
famous name of idolator. Yet, this odious imputation was our young 
and amiable sovereign compelled to cast upon the whole body of Roman 
Catholics in England, Scotland, Ireland, and her transmarine domi- 
nions ; a body comprising, at the lowest computation, nine millions of 
her subjects, equally abhorrent of idolatry, equally sincere in the worship 
VOL. IV. — NO. VII. 
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of the only true God, with the most zealous of those who thus take 
upon themselves to pronounce their condemnation. Nor was this all. 
The declaration, in its sweeping censure, comprehends the whole 
Catholic world ; and, therefore, by making it, the Queen was made to 
pronounce her beloved* friend, the consort of her uncle of Belgium, 
an idolater; her sister Queens of Spain and Portugal idolaters. Of 
the four parties to tlie quadruple alliance, she has declared all but her- 
self to be idolators. Can she hope for the blessing of God on such an 
alliance ? 

But the fault was not with her. It lies in a vicious system of legis- 
lation, by which she was as much controled as the meanest of her 
subjects : a system which originated in passion and prejudice, during a 
period of religious excitement, but which has long been giving way be- 
fore the gradual development of more tolerant principles. So much 
of it has been abolished, as was necessary for the object which its 
framers had in view; arid so much only is retained, as may impose a 
burthen on those in whose favour it was originally devised. At first, the 
declaration was obligatory on all as a qualification for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, OK for admission to office : now it is rerjuired from Protestants. 
Then it operated to the entire exclusion of Roman Catholics ; now, 
with the aid of a different text, Roman Catholics have free access to 
the senate and the magistracy, to the courts of law, and the offices of 
state. 

For what object then, it may surely be asked, is the obligation of 
taking and subscribing this obnoxious form still imposed upon Pro- 
testants ? — As a security for the Protestant worship ? But it offers 
hone : none on the part of the sovereign : for there cannot exist a 
man so obtuse as to believe that the Queen was less a Protestant be- 
fore, or became more a Protestant after she had subscribed the decla- 
ration : none on the part of persons admitted to office or authority : 
for office and authority are as completely thrown open to Roman jCa- 
tholics, as if the declaration were a mere nullity. 

For what end then is it still retained ? Certainly not for the pro- 
duction of mischief, by generating heart-burnings and misunderstand- 
ings and divisions among a people, whose greatest strength must lie in 
their union. Yet such is its obvious tendency. The evil may, in- 
deed, be mitigated in numerous instances by the influence of civiliza- 
tion and of personal character ; but dissension must prevail, as long as 
one class of subjects shall be authorized by law to arrogate to them- 
selves the proud and exclusive claim of purity of worship, and to look 
down on the other class as on men living in the habitual practice of 
idolatry, a crime accursed both of God and man. 

The persons called upon to make and subscribe the declaration, 
may be divided into three classes. 

The first consists of thfe few, who having previously enquired, may 
have come to the conclusion, that the doctrines and worship of the 
Roman Catholic Church are superstitious and idolatrous; yet even 
these hesitate when they reflect, that the same enquiiy has been made, 
and the opposite conclusion been drawn, by men as competent to form 
a correct judgment as themselves. 
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The second comprizes the greater number ; all those who perform 
the act as a matter of course^ without suspicion or consideration ; but 
who must still be conscious, that it is no justification of a doubtful 
action, to allege that it is frequently done by others. 

Lastly come those, who, aware of the difficulties with which the 
declaration is beset, make it indeed, but make it not without reluctance 
and many misgivings. By all in this class, and by many in the other 
two, it is presumed, that the abolition of such a qualification for office, 
would be welcomed as a measure of relief. 

Why then, it may again be asked, is this form, so revolting to the 
feelings of some, so distressing to the consciences of others and so un- 
productive of benefit to any, suffered to remain on the sfatute book ? 
Why should not the Legislature of this kingdom be content with that 
which has been found amply sufficient for the purpose of government 
in ('Very otlior kingdom of Europe ; — that is, with a test of civic allegi- 
ance, as a qualification .for office in the state, and a test of doctrinal 
adhesion as a (lualifi cation for office in the Church ? No reasonable 
man can re(][uire more. 

I have the honour to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


IIeligion in Elgin. — In Elgin, the principal town in Morayshire, the 
Congregation of Catholics have liiiherto had no better religious accommo- 
dation than the upper floor of a small house, situated in a hack lane of 
the town, and surrounded with various nuisances, and which is the only 
place where mass is said within the county. The Catholics of Elgin 
have subscribed towards the erection of a decent place for public worship 
most liberally, considering the smallness of their means; and their 
brethren in the adjacent missions, to whom the case is well known, have 
also cheerfully contributed to the same object. But owing to the circum- 
stances in which unfortunately the great part of the Catholics of Scotland 
are placed, it has been found impossible to raise from this source alone 
funds sufficient to defray, within a limited time, the expense of building 
a chapel, or, of course, to justify those concerned for embarking in the 
undertaking, without other assistance. For this reason, the Reverend 
John Forbes, who has served for twenty-two years in various stations of 
the Scotch Mission, and has been for ten years Pastor of Elgin, has 
ventured to apply for aid towards building the proposed chapel, to the 
unwearied benevolence and religion of the Catholics of the sister king- 
doms. Whatever Divine Providence may enable or incline any Catholic 
to contribute on this occasion, will be given to a purpose most beneficial 
and necessary for the good of religion. Contributions will be received 
by the Publishers, and forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Forbes. 

Catholic Religion in Russia. — " An order of the Russian Govern- 
ment has just been proclaimed, the substance of which is, that every 
officer of the Russian army shall henceforth lose his rank, if, married to a 
wife of the Catholic religion, he brings up his childi en, or suffers his wife 
to bring tli^;m up, as Catholics . — TimeSy Not). 15, quoting French paper. 

[We shall feel obliged by being furnished with the means of contra- 
dicting or confirming the foregoing statement. — E d.] 
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Catholic Reuoion and Literature in Germany. — “ In q\\ the 
German states,” says Dr. Hoeninj^liaiis, (a learned Catholic convert, 
in a work entitled * Present state of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the world,’) including those of Austria and Prussia, there were, in the 
year 1833, 34,797,34'9 inhabitants, whose forefathers at the commence- 
ment of the 16th century lived logethcr in lhe**unity of the Catholic 
faith. The inajoritv of Germans, comprehending 19,437,664 souls, 
profess still at the present day the Roman Catholic religion. In the re- 
maining portion of the population we find 15,036,885 Protestants of 
various sects and denominations. 4,700 Greek schismatics, 300 Armenian 
schismatics, and 318,000 Jews.” — Present state of Catholicity ^ p. 162, 
AschafTenburg, 1^836. 

Kingdom ^'Bavaria, — The Archbishopric of Munich. In this archie- 
piscopal see, we find the following suffragan bishoprics : 1. The bishopric 
of Passau, erected in the year 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue of the 
sanction of Pope Gregory III., and comniittc(\ to the care of bishop 
Wiwils. 2. The bishopric of Augsburg. 3. The bishopric of Ratisbon, 
erected in tbe year 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue of authority from 
Pope Gregory III. — ^The next archbishopric is that of Bamberg. The 
suffragan sees are the following : 1. The bishopric of Eicbstadt. 2. The 
bishopric of Wurzburg, erected by St. Boniface, who in virtue of powers 
entrusted to him by Pope Zachary, instituted to this see St. Burchard 
as first bishop. 3. The bishopric of Spires, in Rhenish Bavaria. — In 
the whole kingdom of Bavaria, there are 181 deaneries, and 2,756 
parishes. The reigning dynasty, as well as the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Bavaria, profess the Roman Catholic religion. In this kingdom 
there are 2,990,000 Catholics, 1,220,000 Lutherans and Calvinists, and 
5000 Herrnhutters and Mennonites or Baptists. 

Grand Duchy of Baden. — Baden forms, together with W urtemburg, 
Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and Mohenzollern, the ecclesiastical province 
of the Upper Rhine, which contains on the whole 1,725,000 Catholics, 
subject to the metropolitan sec of Freyburg and its suflfiagans, ,Jt,otten- 
burg, I^ulda, Mayence, and Limburg. In the grand duchy of Baden 
itself, the majority of the inhabitants profess the Catholic faith. There 
are 810,330 Catholics, 377,530 Evangelical Protestants, and 1,413 
Mennonites or Baptists. The reigning dynasty since the sixteenth 
century professes Protestantism ; but individual members of the royal 
family have at various periods returned to the Catholic church. 

The archbishopric of Freyburg embraces all Baden and the two prin- 
cipalities of Hohenzollern. In Baden there are 35 Catholic deaneries, 
and 723 parishes. 

The Principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, — The princely house, 
as w^ell as the 42,000 inhabitants of this state, profess the Catholic re- 
ligion. The 59 parishes belong to the archicpiscopal see of Freyburg, in 
Baden. 

The Principality of IJohenzollern-IIechingen. — In this the reigning 
bouse, as well as its 21,000 inhabitants, belong to the Catholic church. 
Its fourteen parishes are in the metropolitan diocessof Freyburg, in Baden. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein. — This state has also the inesti- 
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mable happiness of enjoying religious unity in truth, for both prince and 
subjects, ("including 5,800 souls, in 1 1 cantons and one monastery), are 
members of the Catholic church. 

The Kingdom of Wurtemburg, — Wurtcmburg, still numbers ‘J 85,000 
Catholics. The majority of the inhabitants are Protestants, and mostly 
Lutheran. The reigning house is Lutheran since the sixteenth century ; 
still various members of the royal family have, at different periods, re- 
turned to the Catholic church. In this kingdom is the bishopric of 
Rottenburg, a suffragan see of Freyburg. Wurtemburg contains 645 
Catholic parishes, 6 convents, 5 high-schools, and 787 popular schools 
for Catholic youth. 

The Duchy of Nassau. — In this state also the number of Catholics is 
consitlerable, for we find 136,053 j)rofessors of that religion, and 193,483 
Evangelical, and 184 Mcnnonilo, Protestants. The ducal house became 
Protestant in the sixteenth century ; but at different times various mem- 
bers of that family hav^ come over to the Catholic church. Here we 
find the bishopric of Limburg, embracing all Nassau and the territory of 
the free city of Frankfort. In the duchy of Nassau there are 15 Catholic 
deaneries, and 133 parishes. 

The Free City of Frank fort. — In Frankfort there are more than 7000 
Catholic inhabitants, who are under the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Limburg. There is but one parish. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, — In this state there are not 
fewer than 178,000 Catholics among 517,500 Protestants, who arc partly 
Evangelicals, partly Lutherans, Calvinists, and Mennonites. Two 
members of tlie grand ducal house are Catholics, but the grand duke 
himself is Protestant. In this state there is the bishopric of Mayence. 
The whole dioccss comprises 17 deaneries and 146 parishes. 

The Landgrariate of Hesse-llomburg. — In this little state there ai*© 
3000 Catholics, in three parishes. The Protestant population amounts 
to 20,000, of whom 14,000 are Calvinist, and 6,000 are Lutheran. 

Periodical Press of Catholic Germany. — ^The following are 
among the principal religious periodicals, quarterly, monthly, and 
hebdomedal, which issue from the Catholic press of Germany. This 
list will be not only useful to such of our readers as are acquainted with 
the German language, but may serve to give the world at Large an idea 
of the religious zeal, and literary activity, of our Catholic brethren in 
Germany. The first place is due to the excellent theological Quarterly 
Review, published at Tubingen, and edited by the great theologians, 
Hirscher, Herbst, Von Drey, Feilmoser, Mohler, and others. It is 
entitled Theologische Quartalschrift. 2. The excellent monthly journal, 
Der Katholiky published at Spires, and edited by the worthy and able 
canons. Dr. Rass and Dr. Weiss. This is, we believe, the oldest among 
the Catholic periodicals of Germany. 3. The.Catholic literary journal. 
Die Kaiholische literaturzeitung. edited by Frederick von Kerz, the able 
and learned continuator of Stolberg’s history of the church. This 
journal appears at Munich. 4. The AUgemeine Kirchen- Freund, ("the 
Friend of the Church), an able and widely circulated periodical, pub- 
lished at Wurzburg, in Bavaria. 5. At Aschaffenburg, in the same 
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country, appears an excellent ecclesiasticnl gazette, twice a week. This 
journal, like others of the same kind in Germany, gives not only ecclesi- 
astical intelligence, but contains very good original articles, and reviews 
of new books. 6. At Augsburg, in the same state, appears another re- 
ligions gazette, edited in a good spirit, entitled Sion, 7. The ecclesiastical 
gazette, entitled Die Kirchenzeitung fur das Katholische Deutschland, 
edited by Dr. James Senglcr, and published at Marburg, in electoral 
Hesse. It bears a high reputation. At .Freyburg, in Baden, the 
celebrated Catholic clergyman. Dr. Hug, (author of the very learned 
and masterly introduction to the New Testament, translated into English 
by Dr. Waite), edited a theological journal some time back ; but whether 
it be still continued we cannot say. 9. At Giessen, in Hesse Darnu 
stadt, a Catholic theological periodical appears, which receives the power- 
ful support of Dr. Staudenmaier, a young theologian of great merit, and 
still greater promise. 10. At Vienna, Dr. Pletz edits an able and learned 
theological journal. 11. At Breslaw, in Silef:ia, there has appeared, 
since 1835, an ecclesiastical gazette, which Dr. Hoeninghaus terms 
excellent. It is entitled Schlesische Kirchenhlalt, 12. At Bonn several 
professors of its University edit a quarterly journal of Catholic theology 
and philosophy, (Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie und Philoso- 
ohie) ; but this journal is in the interest of the Hermesians, whose thco- 
ogical opinions have been recently condemned by the Holy See. Some 
of the best articles in this journal, however, have been written by orthodox 
Catholics. 13. Lastly we must name the quarterly review of Vienna, 
(Die Wiener Jahrhiicher fur die Literatur). This journal was estab- 
lished soon after the peace, on the model of our own English reviews, 
and was intended to combine theology, philoso})hy, and general litera- 
ture. It received the powerful support of Frederick Schlegel, Adam 
Muller, Schlosser, the Baron Gentz, and M. von. Hammer. It soon ac- 
quired the name of the most learned review in Germany ; and the 
German Catholics might boast of a literary organ worthy of their faith. 
But since the death of the illustrious F. Schlegel, the review hew fallen 
too much under the direction of the great orientalist, M. von Hammer, 
who excludes theological articles. This is the more to be regretted, as 
the Protestants have established at Berlin a very able organ for their re- 
ligious opinions, entitled Jahrhiicher fur die wissenschaftliche Critik, 
Hence our readers will perceive that a great Catholic review, embracing 
general literature and science, as well as theology, and adapted for gene- 
ral readers, is now a desideratum in Germany. We understand that 
the project of establishing a review of this kind at Munich has been for 
some time on the tapis. It is possible that in the foregoing list, a few 
journals may have escaped our notice ; but wc can assure our readers 
that it is nearly complete. 

On another occasion wfi shall endeavour to give our readers a list and 
short account of the universities, ecclesiastical seminaries, gymnasia or 
public schools for the higher classes, the popular schools, and the schools 
of industry, in Catholic Germany. Those in Protestant Germany shall 
also occupy our attention at a future time. 
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WEST t). SHUTTLEWORTH. 

[The following decision is submitted to our readers, as involving principles of deep 
interest to the Catholic body. The propriety of its reconsideration before the highest 
tribunal, and of raising funds for that purpose, is submitted to the Catholic public, 
who, at least, will be w'arned against falling into Mrs. Townsend’s mistake. — E d.] 

Margaret Townsend, by her will dated the 25th of January 1814, after 
giving certain pecuniary (egacies, disposed of the residue of her properly as 
follows : — “ As to all the rest of my estates and effects, I give and bequeath 
the same to Sir Henry Lawson of Brough, in the county of York, Bart., and 
Simon Scroope of Dauby in the same county. Esq., their executors and 
administrators; and I appoint John Carr of Belle Vue, Sheffield, Mr. John 
Shuttle worth of Cannon Hall, near Sheffield, and Mr. John Furniss of Shef- 
field, joint executors of this my will ; and hereby revoking all former wills by 
me made, I declare this only to he my last will and testament. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 20th day of January 1814.— 
Margaret Townsend.” , 

On the same day she wrote and signed the following testamentary paper : — 
“ Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of St. George’s 
Fields, London Road, £10; St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton Street, £10 ; Lich- 
field Chapel, £10; tlie Reverend Rowland Broomhead, Manche**ter, £5; 
the Reverend Mr. Gubb, Woiksop, £l.ls. ; the Reverend Mr. Duchern, 
£l.l.; the Right Reverend Mr. Smith, Durham, £1. L; the Reverend 
Joseph Tristram, £l. Is.; the Reverend John Tristram, £l . Is. Whatever 
I have left to priests or chapels, it is my wish and desire the sums may he 
paid as soon as possible, that I may have the benefit of their prayers and 
masses. It is my desire that my vestments and whatever belongs to my 
chapel may be divided betwixt Mr. Smith of Bolster Slone, Mr. Broomhead 
of Staiinington, and ]\Ir. Gillett of Rotherham. — 25th of January 1814.” 

The testatrix, on the same day on which her will was dated, addressed a 
letter to Sir John Lawson and Simon Scroop, Esq., which letter was after her 
death found enclosed in her will, and was in the following words : — Gentle- 
men, I have herewith sent a duplicate of iny will, whereby you will perceive 
that I have taken the liberty of bequeathing the residue of iny property to 
you, in confidence that you will appropriate the same in the manucr most 
consonant to my wishes, which are as follows; namely, that the sum of £10 
each be given to the ministers of the Roman Catholic Chapels at Greenwich, 
St. George’s in the Fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, and York, for the 
benefit of their prayers for the repose of my soul., and that of my deceased 
husband George Townsend' and that the remainder be appropriated by you 
in such way as you may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabifants of Swale 
Dale and Weiiston Dale, in the county of York. — I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, Margaret Towneend, 
Sheffield, Eyre Street, 25th of January 1814.” 

The testatrix died in February 1815, and her will, together with the first 
testamentary paper above stated, was shortly afterwards proved by the execu- 
tors named therein ; hut the letter addressed to the trustees was not proved 
as a testametary paper until 1834, after the original hearing of the cause. 
The bill was filed by Anne West, ibe residuary legatee and personal repre- 
sentative of the sole next of kin of the testatrix, against the surviving 
executor, the representatives of the trustees, and the Attorney-General, The 
hill charged that the iinadministeied personal estate of the testatrix, in the 
hands of Ilie executors, arose from monies due upon real securities to the 
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testatrix at the time of her decease, and the Plaintiff claimed to be entitled 
thereto by virtue of the statute of 1> G. 2. c. 3(5. (Statute of Mortmain.) 

At the hearing of the cause, it was, among other things, referred to the 
Master to inquire what proportion of the residue of the testator's personal 
estate consisted of pure peisonalty, and what proportion of personal estate 
arising from mortgages, 6r otherwise connected with realty ; and the Master 
by his report found, that out of 2913/. 1(5^. 7d. 3 per cent, consols, the residue 
of the testator's general personal estate, the sum of 2479/. 135. like annuities, 
arose from personal estate connected with realty, and that the remaining sum 
of 434/. 3s. 7d. 3 per cent, consols arose from pure personal estate. 

Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Bethell, for the Plaintiff. 

If the legacies given by this testatrix are void, and there is, moreover, no 
indication of any charitable purpose on the part of the testatrix, they will fail 
altogether, and the next of kin will be entitled to the benefit of the failure. 
The gifts to priests and cliapels for the purpose of obtaining prayers and 
masses for the repose of the soul of the testatiix, and the soul of her deceased 
husband, are gifts to a superstitious use, and consequently void, either by 
virtue of the statute of 1 Edw. 6. c. 14 ; or, if not faljing within the supersti- 
tious uses expressly mentioned in the statute, void as against the policy of the 
law. There is no purpose of charity indicated by these gifts; no benefit was 
intended to he conferred by the testatrix upon the priests; her own benefit, 
and that of her deceased husband, were the only objects which she contem- 
plated ; and as the law will not give effect to a superstitious use, the next of 
kin are as much entitled to the benefit of the failure as if she had expressly 
devoted a part of her real estate to a charitable purpose. The gift of the resi- 
due to be applied in such manner as may best promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale 
Dale and Wenslon Dale, being a gift for the purpose of propagating a religion 
other than that of the stale, is equally void, as contrary to the policy of the 
law : Cary* v. Abbott, De Costa v. De Paz, Moggridge v. Thackwell, De 
Bonneval v. De Themmines, Attorney-General v. Power. 

Mr. Lynch and Mr. Purvis, for the personal representative of Sir H. 
Lawson. 

The gifts to chapels and priests, for the benefit of the prayers and masses 
which the testatrix desiied to he said for the repose of her soul, are in the 
nature of rewards for services to be performed, and there is no ground for 
supposing that the testatrix desired such prayers and msases to be said in per- 
petuity ; on the contrary, the small amount of the bums«given, and the direc- 
tion for the immediate payment of those sums, are inconsistent with that sup- 
position. The trust, therefore, so far as it respects those gifts, is neither void 
by the statute of superstitious uses, as it is called, nor by reason of its being 
contrary to the policy of the law. There is, in fact, no statute, as has been 
observed by Sir William Grant, making superstitious uses void generally, the 
statute of Edw. 6. relating only to superstitious uses of a particular descrip- 
tion then existing : Cary v. Abbot. And even if the gift could be shewn to 
fall within the class of uses declared or recognised by the statute of Edw. 6. 
as superstitious, that statute would have no application, as the contest here is 
only mr personal estate; and the fifth and sixth sections of the statute, which 
vest in the Crown gifts for the maintenance of obits and other like thingis, 
apply only to real estate. 

With respect to the gift of the ressidue, which is to be appropriated in such 
way as the trustees may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of 
the Catholic Christian religion among the poor inhabitants of the particular 
districts mentioned, that might have been held to be void, as contrary to the 
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policy of the laiv previously to the passing of the late acts for the relief of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, but it is now a perfectly valid bequest 
By the 31 G. 3. c. 32, relief was afforded, upon certain conditions, against the 
severe enactments relating to Popish recusants passed in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James ; but that act, nevertheless, contained a provision, that all 
dispositions of property before deemed to be superstitious or unlawful should 
continue so ; and it was upon that ground, that in Cary v. Abbot, Sir William 
Graut held a bequest for the purpose of educating and bringing up poor chil- 
dren in the Roman Catholic faith to be void, as contrary to the policy of the 
law. Whether that decision was or was not founded upon too narrow a view 
of the remedial purpose and effect of the 31 G. 3. c. 32. it is now unnecessary 
to consider ; for the late act of his present Majesty has put beyond all ques- 
^tion the validity of bequests, the object of which is to promote the education 
of Roman Catholics, and their instruction in the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
religion. The Catholic Relief Act (10 G. 4. c. 7.) left it still open to some 
doubt how far his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects were relieved from 
disuMlities in respect of their right of holding property given for the purposes 
of education and religious instruction ; and that doubt was removed by the 
2 (Sc 3 W. 4. c. 115, which places Roman Catholics upon exactly the same 
fooling as Protestant dissenters, in respect to their schools, places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes in Great Britain, and the property 
held therewith, and the persons employed in and about the same. That act 
has been held by Ixird Brougham, in the recent case of Bradshaw v. Tasker, 
to be retrospective ; and such being tbe stale of the law, the only question 
now is, whether such a trust as is raised by ibis testatrix in behalf of Roman 
Catholics, and for the purpose of giving instruction in the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic religion, would he a valid trust if raised in behalf of Protestant dis- 
senters, and with a view to religious instruction in the particular doctrines 
held by Protestant dissenters, or any class of them. Whatever the law may 
be as applied to Protestant dissenters in respect of their education tfnd reli- 
gious worship, such is now the law to be applied to Roman Catholics. In the 
Attorney-General v. Pearson, Lord Eldon says, “ It is clearly settled that, if 
a fund, real or personal, be given in such a way that the purpose he clearly 
expressed to be that of maintaining a society of Protestant dissenters, pro- 
moting no doctiincs contrary to law, although such as may he at variance 
with the doctrines of the established religion, it is then the duty of this Court 
to cany such a trust as that into execution.” Now the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church, although at variance with the doctiines of the established 
church, are no more contrary to law than the doctrines of any class of Pro- 
testant dissenters ; they are now placed by law on precisely the same footing; 
and, if a bequest for promoting instruction in the one be valid, such a bequest 
must be equally valid with respect to the other. 

Mr. Wray, for the Attorney-General, disclaimed any disposition to narrow 
the construction to be fairly put upon the 2 (Sc 3 W. 4. c. 115. ; but he sub- 
mitted that, looking to the preamble of that act, and to its object, which was 
to remove doubts as to ihe r%ht of Roman Catholics to acquire and hold pro- 
perty necessary for religious worship, education; and charitable purposes, it 
could never have been the intention of the legislature, in carrying into effect 
that limited purpose, to change the whole policy of the law as it applied to 
doctrines other than those of the established church, and to sanction the un- 
limited propagation of tbe Roman Catholic religion. A gift for the pui'pose 
of propagating the Jewish or any other religion contrary to that of the estab- 
lished church was illegal ; but such a gift indicated a charitable purpose, 
which the Crown was entitled to carry into effect by applying the bequest, 
under the sigti manual, to some lawful object : De Costa v. De Paz. ^ 
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Mr. Parker, for the surriviug executors. 

Mr. Bickersteth, in reply. 

The gifts to the ministers of the Catholic chapels for the purpose of obtain- 
ing prayers and masses for the repose of the testatrix’s soul cannot be con- 
sidered as gifts for the performance of a temporary service ; for it was clearly 
the intention of the testatrix that such prayers and masses should be continued 
for an indefinite period, or at any rate for as long a period as her soul might 
continue in purgatory. It is obvious that no personal benefit was intended to 
the ministers ; it is a g^ft for a purpose in its nature superstitious, and void, 
therefore, as contrary to the policy of the law, independently of the statute of 
Edw. 6. 

With respect to the gift of the residue, it is not disputed that by the Catholic 
Christian religion, the knowledge of which is to be promoted among the poor 
and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston Dale, the testatrix 
meant the Roman Catholic religion. “ To promote the knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic religion” might mean to promote the knowledge of the errors 
of that religion, and thereby to confirm and establish in a purer faith the per- 
sons among whom such knowledge was disseminated; and, if that construe- 
tion could he put upon the words, the bequest might well be carried into effect 
by instructing the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston 
Dale in the Protestant religion. But this was manifestly not the object of a 
testatrix professing the Roman Catholic religion, and it cannot be denied tliat 
her object was to induce persons who previously did not believe in the Roman 
Catholic religion to become converts to it — to make proselytes — and to j)ro- 
mote the spread of the Roman Catholic religion at the expense of congrega- 
tions professing other modes of belief. If, then, it was the intention of the 
testatrix to make proselytes, this is a trust which cannot be carried into execu- 
tion by this Court; for if it were capable of being so carried into execution, 
what would be the consequence? The Court must refer it to the Master to 
approve of a scheme whereby the Roman Catholic religion may be promoted 
in the most effectual manner. It is perfectly clear that the legislature, in 
passing the late act, could never have intended to sanction such a consequence 
as this. It is said that the 2 ^ 3 W. 4. c. 115. is declaratory of the intentions 
of the legislature, which were not, in this respect, declared with sufficient ex- 
plicitness in the Catholic Relief Act, and that the act of W. 4. plac^ Roman 
Catholics and Protestant dissenters exactly upon the same footing in respect 
of their schools and places of religious worship, education, and charitable pur- 
poses. No one who rightly appreciates the lute salutary enactments for the 
relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects can desire to narrow their just 
coustmetion ; but it should be borne in mind that by the late act Roman 
Catholics are to be “ subject to the same laws as the Protestant dissenters are 
subject to in England in respect to their schools and places fur religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes, and not farther or otherwise.” 
If, therefore, this testatrix bad left her property for the benefit of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, or if she hfld left it for the purpose of 
maintaining a Roman Catholic church or school, such a bequest would have 
been a good charitable legacy. But it is a totally difierent thing to leave a 
provision for the purpose of making proselytes ; and such a bequest would be 
equally unlawful whether 4he religion to which proselytes were sought to be 
made were the Roman Catholic, the Jewish, the Presbyterian, or any other 
religion difierent from that of the established church. All the authorities sup- 
port this view of the subject. 

In Pe Costa v, De Paz, Lord Hardwickc decided that a bequest for the 
maintenance of a Jesiba or assembly for daily reading the Jewisb law, and for 
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advancing or propagating the Jewish religion, was unlawful, “ the intent of 
the bequest being in contradiction! to the Christian religion, which is a part 
of the law of the land, which is so laid down by Lord Hale and Lord Ray- 
mond ; and undoubtedly is so, for the constitution and policy of this nation is 
founded thereon.” Lord Hardwicke at first doubted* whether the next of kin 
were not entitled to the void bequest, but he afterwards decided that the dona- 
tion was a charitable use, and that the power of appointing to what lawful 
charitable purpose the bequest should be applied devolved upon the crown. 
It is to he observed, however, that I^ord Eldon in commenting upon this case 
in Moggridge v. Thackwell, does not concur with Lord Hardwicke in con- 
sidering the bequest a charitable use ; for he says, he should not have dis- 
covered that it was a charitable bequest in the intention of the testator. No 
one can doubt that the same principle yould he e(jnally applicable to a trust 
for promoting and propagating the particular doctrines of Unitarian dissenters, 
or of the Presbyterian church, or any mode of relimous belief or worship dif- 
fering from the established religion, because, if su^ a trust could be executed 
and iidministered by this Court, it would follow that the Court must direct the 
Master to approve of a scheme for promoting the spread of Unitarian or Presby- 
terian doctrines, (T whatever mode of religious belief it might be the object of 
the trust to advance and propagate. The bequest then being for a purpose 
which is contrary to the policy of the law, and no chaiitahle purpose being 
indicated, fails altogether, and the next of kin will be entitled to the residuary 
estate of the testatrix. 

The Masier of the Rolls. , 

The testatrix in this case, after giving several legacies, some of which were 
for charitable purposes, as to the residue of her estate and etfects, bequeathed 
the same to Sir Henry Lawson and Simon Scroop, and she appointed John 
Carr, John Shuttleworlh, and John Fumiss, her executors. There is then a 
paper entitled “-Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of 
St. (leorge^s Fields, London Road, 10/. ; to St. Patrick’s chapel, Sutton Street, 
10/.; to l.ichfield chapel, 10/.” Several small legacies are then enumerated 
to several clergymen by name, and then comes this note ; “ Whatever I have 
left to priests and chapels it is my wish and desire the sums may be paid as 
soon as possible, that 1 may have the benefit of their prayers and masses.” 
There is then a letter signed by the testatrix and addressed to Sir John Lawson 
and Simon Scroope, which has been proved as testamentary, as follows : — 
“ Gentlemen, T have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will 
perceive that T have taken the liberty of bequeathing the residue of my pro- 
perty to you, in confidence that you will appropriate the same in the manner 
most consonant to my wishes, which are as follows : — that the sum of lOf. each 
he given to the ministers of the Roman Catholic chancls of Greenwich, St. 
George’s in the fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, and York, for the benefit 
of their prayers for the repose of my soul, and that of my deceased husband 
George Townsend, and that the remainder he appropriated by you in such 
way as you may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the Catholic 
Christian religion amongst the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale 
and Wenslon Dale, in the county of York. 

These legacies are objected to upon two grounds ; first, as to the legacies 
to the priests and chapels, upon the ground that they are for superstitious uses, 
and therefore void ; and secondly, as to the residue, because it is given for the 
express purpose of promoting the Roman Catholic i*eligion. 

1 shall first consider the objection to the gift of the residue. The stat. 
2 ^ 3 W. 4. c. 1 15, puts pei*6ons professing the Roman Catholic religion upon 
the same fdoting with respect to their schools, places for religious worship, 
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edacalion, and charitable purnoses, as Prctestant dissenters ; and the case of 
Bradshaw v. Tasker decided that the act was retrospective, and that the third 
section did not exclude the lep^acies in question in the cause from the opera- 
tion of the act, because the suit was only for the administration of the estate. 
In the present case, the*bill filed by the next of kin claimed the property, as 
inapplicable, under the statute of mortmain, to any charities, and not because 
it was given to promote the Catholic religion, or to give instruction to those 
who profess it ; and the letter which raises the question as to the residue was 
not proved until the 15th of January 1834, so that it cannot be said that the 
property in question was in litigation, discussion, or dispute, upon the point 
now contended for at the time the act passed in 1832. 

This act makes it unnecessary to consider what was the state of the law, 
before it passed, with respect to such dispositions of property in favour of 
Roman Catholics. It is only necessary to inquire what is now the state of the 
law with respect to similar dispositions of property in favour of Protestant dis- 
senters. The trust is to appropriate the residue in such a way as the trustees 
shall judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the Catholic Chris- 
tian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of certain places named. 
In the case of Bradshaw v. Tasker, the gift was in favour of certain Catholic 
schools, and to be applied 'towards carrying on the good designs of the said 
schools. Now, can it be said that to promote the carrying on -the good designs 
of Catholic schools differs in principle frqjn promoting the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion amongst the poor and ignorant? In Attorney- 
General V. Pearson, Lord Eldon says, that the Court vull administer a fund 
given to maintain ft society of Protestant dissenters promoting no doctrine con- 
trary to law, although such as may be at variance with the doctrine of the 
established church. In ^Attorney-General v. Hickman, a legacy was estab- 
lished, which was given for encouraging such nonconfoiming preachers as 
preach God’s word in places where the people are not able to allow them a 
sufficient and suitable maintenance, and for encouraging the bringing up 
some to the work of the ministry who are designed to labour in God’s vine- 
yard among the dissenters, leaving the particular mode to the trustees. Waller 
V, Childs, and the cases which continually occur of funds left to support the 
chapels and schools of dissenters, proceed upon the same principle, and leave 
no doubt in my mind of the validity in law of the gift of the residue. 

The gifts to priests and chapels remain to be considered, and the^ are not 
affected by the 2 & 3 W. 4. c 115, which applies only to schools, places for 
religious worship, education, and charitable purposes. Taking the first gift to 
priests and chapels in connection with the letter, there can be no doubt that 
the sums given to the priests and chapels were not intended for the benefit of 
the pnests personally, or for the support of the chapels for general pur{)oses, 
but that they were given, as expressed in the letter, for the benefit of llieir 
pravers for the repose of the testatrix’s soul and that of her deceased husband ; 
anJ the question is, whether such legacies can be supported. It is truly observed 
by Sir William Grant, in Cary v. Abbot, that there was no statute making 
superstitious uses void generally, and that the statute of Edw. 8. related only 
to siipemtitioiis uses of a particular description then existing ; and it is to be 
observed that that statute does not declare any such gift to be unlawful, hut 
avoids certain superstitious gifts previously created. The legacies iii question, 
therefore, are not within th^ terms of the statute of Edw. 6., but that statute 
has been considered as establishing the illegality of certain gifts, and, amongst 
others, the giving legacies* to priests to pray for the soul of the donor, has, in 
many cases collected in Duke, been decided to* be within the superstitious 
uses intended to be suppressed by that statute. I am therefore^ of opinion 
that these legacies to priests and chapels are void. ' 
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What then is to become of the amount of such le^jacies ? The statute of 
Edw. (>. gives to the King such property devoted to superstitious uses as that 
act affects ; but the legacies in question are not within the terms of the act, 
but are void on account of the general illegality of tlje object they were in- 
tended to answer. It has been decided, that where legacies are given to 
charities, which charities cannot take effect, the object being considered as 
superstitious, then the duty of appropriating the amount to other charitable 
purposes devolves upon the Crown, as in Cary v. Abbot ; but in that case and 
the eases there citeii, the object of the gift was clearly charity. In the present 
case, according to the construction I have put upon these legacies, there was 
nothing of charity in their object ; the intention was not to benefit the priests, 
or to support the chapels, but to secure a supposed benefit to the testatrix her- 
self. Upon what ground, then, can the Crown claim P Not by virtue of 1 
Edw. 6., for the case is not within that act ; and not upon the ground of the 
money given being devoted to charity, the mode of applying which devolves 
upon the Crown. Doubts have been entertained how fiir it was correct to give 
to the Crown for the purpose'of being applied to charily, funds given for chari- 
table purposes which arc illegal, as in the case of Corbyn v. French, and in 
De (jarcia v. Lawson, in the note to that case ; hut in all such cases charity 
was the object of the gift; and how can the claim of the Crown attach to gifts 
void because superstitious, but of which charity was no part of the object P 
These gifts are void because illegal ; and as they therefore cannot take effect, 
and as the Crown cannot claim either under 1 Edw. fi., or upon the authorities 
which give to the Crown the right to direct the application of charity legacies, 
which cannot he carried into effect according to the directions of the donor, 1 
am of opinion that the next of kin are entitled. 

REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 

The Napoleon Medals ; a complete Series of the Medals struck in 
France, Italy, Great ^Britain, and Germany, from the commencement 
of the Empire in 1804 to the Restoration in 1815. — Engraved by 
the process of Achilles Collar, with Historical and Biographical 
Notices. Edited by Edward Edwards, — London: Henry Her- 
ing, 1837. 

We have never been able to account for the singular indifference of 
the English as a nation to the science of Numismatics. While every 
other branch of the Fine Arts has received some degree of encourage- 
ment, Numismatics alone have been w^holly neglected. One would 
almost be tempted to think there was something in the minute elegance 
and classical taste so properly constituting the excellence of medals 
and coins, absolutely uncongenial to Hie feelings of our countrymen ; 
for while this art has been advancing in other countries, we fear it has 
been retrograding in this. It is within our knowledge that for the last 
century no one professor of this branch of art has been able to live 
solely by its practice — always excepting those \yho have been employed 
in the Mint tt) engrave the coin. We hope it will be among the boasts 
of the nineteenth century that it has remedied this glaring defect, and 
rescued our countrymen from the charge of indifference to the very 
best means of transmitting to posterity an accurate knowledge of the 
history of our own times. > 
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The work before us is well calculated to iiopro^e our taste and pro- 
mote iptjuiry into the suigect. It is a faithful — ^we had almost said a 
comj^lete tiunseriiM; of the most remarkable senes of medals now 
e^SEtaat^ The new process by which the plates have been engraved is 
very ingenlouns, and the result is feu* more satisfactory tjian the feeble 
outlines to which we have hitherto been accustomed in the best works 
upon such subjects. The letter ’press seems to be well done — it has 
one merit which we wish were more common ; — the Latin mottoes are 
translated — a very desirable thing in a work of art which is intended to 
delight and instruct both sexes and all classes. We wish that the Medal 
which has been struck to commemorate Her Majesty's Visit to the 
City, could be recommended to the patronage of the public. 

Present State of the Controversy between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches. By Hunter Gordon, Esq. of Lincoln s Inn. — 
London : G. B. Whitaker, 1837. 

• 

The prevalent feeling in this country on the Controversy alluded to, 
presents a strong contrast to the indifference on the subject exhibited 
in France, as evidenced in our article on Saint-^Simonism, The author 
of this little work has discovered that the success of the Catholic 
Church is to be traced up entirely to the principle of authority y and 
he sketches the working of her system with great eloquence and vigour. 
He falls into the natural Protestant mistake of attributing this system 
and its splendid results to human contrivance and organization, and his 
argument is directed to the introduction of a similar organization into 
^tbe Established Church, as a panacea for all her dangers and difficul- 
ties. We recommend this small Treatise to our readers, who will 
readily perceive the error into which the author has fallen, and will 
be gratified by his involuntary testimony in fa\^ur of our Holy Reli- 
gion. 

The usual Quarterly Account of Continental Publications for the 
past quarter will appear in our next J^umber. ^ 
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Art. L — TJiP Dublin University Calendars for 1833-4-5-6-7. 
ri^HE consideration of the question, whether Catholics are 
JL legally eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters to both 
Scholarships and Fellowships, in the University of Dublin, has 
for some time past otcupied our attention. In the article on 
the Irish and English Universities in our Second Number, 
the general injustice and impolicy of excluding Catholics and 
Dissenters from those offices, and of giving a literary monopoly 
to any sect whatever, w^ere so fully exposed as to render fairther 
observations entirely unnecessary. The propriety of throwing 
these offices open to the community at large, is not^ as it may 
seem to be, a quest ion of mere local ini^)ortance, but one that 
most intimately affects all classes of British subjects, however 
rcmotelv situated, who feel in any way interested in the advance- 
ment of education. To the Dissenters particularly, of all parts 
of tlie empire, this subject should be one of engrossing impor- 
tance. For years past they have been struggling, to obtain ad- 
mission to Oxlord and Cambridge, but their appeals have been 
resisted by the heads of those Universities, with a narrow-minded 
bigotry, which is directly at variance with their own hackneyed 
professions, that the extension of the principles of the Established 
Cliurch will always be in exact proportion with the progress of 
knowledge and civilization. In consequence of this hostility, 
the Dissenters of Great Britain have been, at length obliged to 
resort to the expedient of founding a university for themselves. 
During all this time, we have been wondering why those gentle- 
men did not turn their attention to the Dublin University, which 
was willing to receive them within its arms, on term's far superior 
to those which either of the two former establishments codd 
offer them. Lest some of our readers may be startled by’ this 
assertion, we shall here, very briefly, allude to a few of the ad- 
vantages which that University holds forth. 

Firstly. In it — Trinity College, Dublin — the religious prin- 
ciples of the students are never interfered with, except in the 
instance to which we shall immediately refer. On entering Uy 

VOL. IV.— NO. VIII. u 
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they are required to mention the particular faith which they 
profess, and if they call themselves anything but Protestants of 
the Established Church, no question on religious matters is ever 
afterwards put to them. In this particular, those students who 
are without the pale of the Established Church, enjoy an advan- 
tage over those who are within it, as they are not required to 
attend chapel or catechetical examinations. Secondly. All the 
expenses, from the time of entrance to that of obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, amount to only £82. 17a*. 
I'hirdly. They can live all that time", a period of four years, 
either in the College or wherever they please, provided only 
that they attend two examinations in each year. And thus tlie 
injurious effects of sending young men to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and freeing tliem at the most critical period of their existence 
from the restraints of the parental authoi'ity, may be eff’ectually 
obviated. Fourthly. The one- third of the ordinary course 
there, is much more extensive than the entire of the ordinary 
course at either of the former Universities. And, fifthly. All 
honours being given to well-tried merit alone, after public im- 
partial examinations, the students have a feeling of emulation 
excited amongst them, which makes those possessed of any ordi- 
nary quantity of inttdlcct, devote themselves to study ibr the 
purpose of acquiring those distinctions. In consequence of this, 
ancl particularly in consequence of those distinctions being so 
frequently contended for in each year, the habits of dissipation 
so prevalent at Oxford and Cambridge, are very seldom known 
there, the diligent and successful prize-man being a greater 
object of attraction than the wealthy and profligate spencl thrill. 
Thus the possession of mind more than of money being the 
source of distinction there, those who are blessed with moderate 
fortunes, or have none at all, flock to it, while the ricli fly from 
It is not because the course of education there is not as 
good as that at Oxford or Cambridge, but because it is better 

* This applies only to “ pensioners,’’ who compose the v*ast majority of the stu- 
dents. The Fellow Commoners pay exactly double this sum, and the Sizars pay 
nothing, except £5. 1«. Qd. as entrance, fees. The following is a table of the hall- 
yearly charges, including tuition, but exclusive of rooms and commons — as it aj)pears 
In the volumes before us: — 

Entrance including ' 

^ the firnt half-year. Half-year. 

• £• 'V. d. £. 3, d. 

Nobleman., .p..... 60 0 0 30 0 0 

Fellow Commoner 30 0 0 15 0 0 

' Pensioner. ^*15 0 0 7 1# 0 

Sizar 5 J 3 0 0 0 

As, ** to take the degree of BOfChetor of Arts^ the student, if a pensioner, must keep 
four acadeptic ye^xs — i.e. he must |:^s 4t least eight term examinations,” be has 
to pay the eharg<M for four years, exclusive of the first half-year, which, with the 
charge of the degree, £7. 175. 6d., make up the gross sum of £82. 
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and more extensive, and that they sliould know it tolerably 
at least to obtain their degree, that these Boeotians fly from it 
to those places where they may get a degree aljnost for the asking. 

These are a few of the many advantages Which this University 
possesses above those at Oxford and Cambridge — but the rest 
of them we have not Jiow either time or space to enumerate. 
We are at a loss to conceive, why the Dissenters of Great Britain 
do not more generally embrace these advantages than they have 
hitherto done. For though several of them annually graduate 
liere, yet these bear no proportion to the vast numbers of the 
members of the dissenting sects throughout that portion of the 
Ihiitecl Kingdom. The only reason which we can imagine for 
this apparent indifference to a university education is, that j^r- 
haps they Avere deterred by the distance between this capital and 
tlie several ])art3 of the sister isle, in which they happened to 
reside. If this has hitherto been the cause, surely the railways 
now in progress or in contemplation through every part of the 
country, must annihilate all impediments of this nature. We 
trust, therefore, that this numerous and respectable class of people 
will duly appreciate the various moral and other adv^antages 
which this University possesses above Oxford or* Cambridge, 
and that they will call on their representatives to support tl)e 
measure, which we avUI proceed to recommend for adoption. 

In every point but one, we deem Trinity College, Dublin, to be 
the best regulated University, and the best adapted for encourag- 
ing and })romoting literature, that now exists in any portion of the 
British dominions. It is, however, like most institutions, liable to 
many objections, and particularly to the following, namely, that 
though persons of eveiy creed are admitted to contend for all the 
literary prizes, to which honour alone is attached, all those whicli 
lia\'c any permanent emoluments appertaining to them, such as 
Scholarships and Fellowships, are appropriated to Protestants of the 
Establishment exclusively.^ We Avill, however, sliow that Catho- 
lics are justly and legally eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters 
to both Scholarships and Fellowships; and that the system, by 
which they are excluded from these offices respectively, is a 
fraudulent usurpation by the members of the Established Church, 
in violation of all the charters and statutes of the University, of 
the common law of the land, and of several acts of parliament. 

Sizarships are, certainly, open to persons of all religious denominations, but 
the emoluments attached to them. arc so very trivial, that it is scarce woi’^;h while to 
take^thern into account. Perhaps the reason for leaving them thus open is, that 
thej’^ serve to introduce into the University, poor Catholic and Dissenting studopts, 
who, by the temptations of scholarships, and fellowships, and certain other “ingejji- 
ous devices, ’\are made to see the errors of their v\ay, and become in due tim6, ssea- 
lous and disinterested supporters. of Protestantism, as by law established , 

u 2 
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The laws respecting this subject are in general unknown to 
the public, and to nineteen-twentieths of the students themselves. 
For though every atudent, on the day of his matriculation, gets 
a copy of the charters and statutes of the College, as the code 
in which his collegiate rights and duties are defined, yet, as they 
are couched chiefly in modern Latin, and the students do not 
conceive themselves particularly interested in their contents, 
they are seldom conveyed by them beyond the gates of the 
University. It is generally taken for granted by those who have 
not attentively read the charters and statutes, thUt there are 
clauses in them securing Scholarships, Fellowj^hijis, and the other 
offices of trust and profit in the University to members of the 
Established Cliurch exclusively^ and declaring that the College 
was intended by its founders for the support, protection, and 
propagation of Protestantism “according to law.” Before we 
leave this subject, we shall prove to the satisfaction of every 
impartial person, that both these suppositions, so far from having 
any foundation whatsoever in the charters and statutes, are 
directly repugnant to their whole tenor and spirit, and also to all 
the historical evidence of the period, as to the motives on which 
the L^niversity was originally endowed and established. 

Before we proceed farther, it may not be improper to give 
some account of the value of the prizes to which we thus seek 
to draw public attention. Scholars have their commons free of 
expense, and their rooms for half the charge })aid by pensioners ; 
they pay for tuition, but are exempted from college cliarges or 
decrements, and receive from the College an annual salary. 
They hold their Scholarships till they become, or might have be- 
come, Masters of Arts. As it is generally in the junior aophister, 
or third year of the undergraduate course, that the students 
stand candidates for Scholarships, they therefore may hold it for 
little less than a period of five years. But it is not merely the 
immediate pecuniary advantage thus arising, that makes it so 
great an object of competition, but the distinction, the honour, 
and the name, which is attached to it, as the criterion and 
reward of classical proficiency, and which is so highly valued, as 
annually to induce several, who were previously Dissenters or 
Catholics, to swallow (may we be excused the expression ?) the 
sacramental test of Church of England orthodoxy. The number 
of scholars is seventy. ^ A Fellowship is the highest prize that this 
or any other university in the world holds out to literary merit. 
The Fellow has chambers and commons free of expense, a salary, 
we believe, of d£60 per annum, and eight guineas a year for each 
pupil that enters under him.* This he holds for life, or till he 


^ * So many pupils l);ui tlu* present Lord IVishop of when a junior fellow, that 

It was currently i^tated that he made £30,000 by them, before he ruse to a senior’s rank. 
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resigns, marries, iU advanced to a benefice, or becomes a senior 
fellow, when he receives £3000 a year at the lowest. The exact 
amount is not known, as the College Board observes such ex- 
traordinary secrecy with regard to its funds, that it compels the 
bursar, who by statute must be one of the senior fellows, to 
keep all the accounts himsc^lf, without the assistance of a clerk, 
lest the public might discover by any means the extent of its 
revenues. The number of senior fellows is seven : the number 
of junior is eighteen. The average value of a junior fellowship is 
generally estmiated at something about £600 per annum. 

As the principal reason, for which these offices are enjoyed 
exclusively by professing members of the Established Church, 
it is urged, that the University was always a Protestant institu- 
tion, and designed especially for the promotion of the doctrines 
of that Church. shall show, by a very brief retrospect of 

the history of this College,^ and of the period in wliich it was 
erected, that this is a false and unfounded assumption, and that 
the College w^as designed for the diftiisiou of general literature 
among Irishmen of all creeds without distinction, and not for 
tl|e pi’opagation of the dogmas of reformed theologians. The 
following account of its foundation, we take verbatim from 
the first number of' the volumes before us : — 

“ At the dissolution of the monasteries in Ireland under Henry VIII, 
the mayor and citizens of Dublin were granted the scite, ambit, or 
precinct of the dissolved Augustinian Monastery of All Saints, lying 
within the suburbs of that city. Archbisho]) Loftus judging this a 
convenient situation for the intended college, applied to the mayor 
and citizens, and in two elaborate speeches, in which he laid before 
them the (Queen’s intention of founding a university in Ireland, and the 
great advantage of such a society to the city, he prevailed on them to 
grant the said Monastery of All Hallows, with the adjoining land, for 
the purpose. The Archbishop, having thus far succeeded, employed 
Henry Usshcr, then Archdeacon of Dublin, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to petition the Queen for her royal charter, and 
for a mortmain license for the land granted by the city. Tlie Queen 
received the petition favourably ; and, by a warrant dated 29th Decem- 
ber 1591, ordered a license of mortmain to pass the seal for the grant 
of the said Abbey (which is stated to be of the yearly value of *20), 
and for the foundation of a college, incorporated with the power to 
accept such lands and contributions for its maintenance, as any of her 
subjects should be charitably moved to bestow, to the value of £300 
a year. On the 3rd of March following, being the thirty-fourth year of 
her Majesty’s reign, letters patent passed in due form pursuant to the 
said warrant, which are printed in all copies of the College statutes 
now in circulation among the students. ’ — Univers. Calendar p. 25. 

* We call our Alma Mater, college or university indiscriminately, as it is a college 
incorporated “ as the Mother of a University.” 
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History informs us, that the mayors and citizens of this city, 
both at the time of receiving the lands of this suppressed 
monastery, and of granting tlicin again for the foundation of this 
University, ^ere Ca\holics.* ^ We beg of the reader to bear 
this fact in memory- The learned author of the works before 
us, has not once hinted, even in the long account which he lias 
given us of the establishment of the present College, that it was 
founded for the purpose of promoting the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. And can we suppose that he, the author of the inge- 
nious device, would have omitted an opportunity of mentioning 
a circumstance so congenial to his own feelings, and so corrobo- 
rative of the claims of his party to the monopoly of the good 
things of the University ? The simple fact of his not stating 
that the College was originally a Protestant institution, and 
founded for the promotion of Protestant interests, should he 
considered as a sufficient proof of the falsity of the commonly 
received notions to that effect. Rut we need not rely solely on 
this sort of negative evidence, fis we have the letters of Queen 
Elizabeth herself, and her Lord Deputy, to show the design 
which she had in view in erecting and suppoi ting this Univ#'- 
sity. As the letter of the Lord Deputy comes first in the oi*der 
of time, we shall commence by placing a few extracts from it 
before our readers. This was a circular issued to the principal 
gentry of each barony, entreating the aid of the inhabitants 
towards supplying funds for forwarding the building, and for 
other necessary charges. It is dated from her Majestie’s Castle 
of Dublin, xi March 1591,” and is as follows : — 

“ W. Fitz William, 

“ Whereas the Queen's most excellent for the tender 
care w^ her highness hath of the good and prosperous estate of 
this her realrne of Irelande, and knowing by tlie experience of the 
flourishing estate of England how bencfieiall yt ys to any countrey to 
have places of learning in the same, hath by her gratious favour passed, 
and ordered, and authorised us, her Chancellor and the rest of her 
Councell, to found and establish a colledge of a university near Dublin, 
in the scite of All Hallows, w*' is freely granted by the citizens thereof, 
with the precincts belonging to the same, to the value of xx£ by the 
yeare, who are also willing, cache of them according to their ability, 
to aflbrd their charritable contributions for the furtliering of so good a 
purpose. These, therefore, are to request you (having for your assist- 
ant such a person as the* Sheriff of that county shall appoint for his 
substitute), carefully to labour with such persons within his barony 
(having made a book of all their names) whom you think can or will 
afford- any contribution, whether in money, some portion of lands, or 

^ Plowden*s Historical Review of the State of Ireland^ vol. i. p. 102;'' and HarriB’s 
History of Dublirit p. 322-3. 

f Hev. James Henthoni Todd, A.M. M.R.I.A. 
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anie other chattells, whereby their benevolence may be shewed to the 
I)utting forward of so notable and excellent a purpose, as this will 
prove to the benefit of the whole country, whereby knowledge^ learn- 
ing, and civilitie^ may he increased, to the banjshrnent of barbarism, 
tn mulls, and disordered lyviny from among men, and whereby their chil- 
dren, and (diildrens children, especially those that be poor (as it were in 
an orphans hospital f rely'), maie have their learning and education given 
them with much more ease and lesser charges than in other universities 
they can obtain it.'' — University Calendar, 1833, p. 29. • 

The remainder of the letter has no reference to the reasons 
for the foundation of the University. We shall now lay a brief 
extiact from Elizabeth’s letter before onr readers. It seerris 
that the C'ollege was dwindling away in its first years from want 
of funds, and that tlic Irish government occasionally granted it 
some small supplies. 1601 she took it under her own consi- 
deration, and, by privy seal dated April 30th, not only confirmed 
the fornuT grants, but also made a farther grant of £200 a 
yi‘ar. Tin? following is an extract from this document : — 

“ Being informed hy letters from Ireland to our privy council here, 
that tlie Ck)lledge is in danger to bo dissolved, the maintenance thereof 
Ix'ing wliolly taken away, and no benefit received of our lute grant of 
concealments in regard to the trow bles, and tiiat you have signified you 
have liad supplied thm Avith some means for their continuance until 
our pleasure be signified in that belialf, we are well pleased, out of our 
personal eare for the maintenance of this Colledgo (being of our foun- 
(lation), and for the establishment of so great a means of instruction 
for our people, to grant unto the provost, fellows, and scholars of the 
said Colledge both tliii confirmation and continuance of those means 
\A Inch you have formerly granted into them, and also the farther supply 
of £200 sterling per annum.” — University Calendar, p. 35. 

The rest of the document concerns only the sources from which 
this latter sum was to be received, and therefore it is unneces- 
sary to transfer it to these pages. 

We have not ransacked the college library for the purpose of 
discovering these two documents, to serve our present purposes : 
we merely take them, as we find them, in the volume before us. 
And may we not say that, if the compiler of these volumes had 
been able to discover any other epistles of that princess, more 
favourable to the cause of which he is so wily an advocate, that 
he would rather present us with them than with the, present 
document ? We ask can anything more clearly demonstrate the 
utter fallacy of the assumption, that the university was founded 
for the promotion of the doctrines of the Established Church, 
than the two documents which we have just quoted? Could 
anything more clearly prove the truth of our position^ that the 
college was founded for the purpose of diffusing the elements of 
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general literature among Irishmen of all creeds, without distinc- 
lion, than these documents, in which we are told that it was 
established as “ a means of instruction for the people^' ‘‘ whereby 
knowledge, learning,«and civilitic, may be increased, to the banish- 
ment of barbarism, tumults, and disordered ly ving, from among 
men Let the reader bear in mind also, that the writer of 
the volumes before us has never once attempted to show that it 
was^founded for the purposes to which it is now so unjustly 
perverted. 

But if Elizab'eth, and those who with her aided in founding 
and endowing the university, had any intention of favouring 
sectarian principles, it is obvious that, however they may avoid 
allusion to such principles in otlier documents, they would, at 
least, in compiling the charters and statutes, have given full and 
unequivocal expression to those sentiment.*?. But this they have 
not done, and, consequently, we must conclude that they had no 
such intentions. As it is most satisfactory, on a subject of this 
nature, that we should cite our authorities, we shall go regularly 
through the charters and statutes, *^ and adduce quotations from 
them, or state their general purport, according as each mode 
shall suit best with a brief and clear elucidation of the subject. 

The charter of Elizabeth, for founding, and endowing the 
University, does not contain one word in favour of the ascendancy 
of any sect or party. It states that archdeacon Ussher humbly 
entreated her majesty, that, as there w^as not a college in Ireland 
for instructing students in literature, and the arts, “ in bonis 
Uteris et artibus^^' she would be pleased to establish one near 
Dublin, ‘‘ for the better education, institution, and instruction of 
the scholars and students in the said kingdom ;”t and Jthat she, 
through her great anxiety that the Irish youth should get ‘‘ a 
pious and liberal education, that they should be thereby better 
enabled to learn the arts, and cultivate virtue and religion, 
wishes, concedes, ordains,'*^ &c. &c. Then follow the clauses for 
founding and endowing the University. T'hese passages, and 
another, § in which it is ordained that the Fellows, on the expiration 
of seven years, after taking the degree of master of arts, should 

♦ The copy of these, to which we shall refer by the letter P, with the number for 
each page, is the same as that which is given to every student on his matriculation, 
and was presented to ourselves on that occasion, in 1832. It was printed at the 
University press, in 1828, and is entitled, “Chart® et Statuta Collegii Sacrosancta; 
et Individuffi Trinitatis RegiDse Elizabeth® juxta Dublin.*’ 

t 

J “Sciatis quod nos pro«ea curd, quam de juventutc Regni nostri Hiberni® pie et 
liberaliter instituendd singularem habemus,*ac pro benevulentid, qud studia, studio- 
sosque prosequimur (uteo melius ad bunas urtes percipiendas, colendamque virtutem 
et religtonem adjuveotur) buic pi® petitioni,” &c. &.c. p. 2. 

§ P. 11. 
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resign their Fellowships, pro hvjus regni et ecdesim henejicio^^ 
arc the only ones in the entire of that charter containing an ex- 
pression of a religious nature. What more general and indefinite 
terras than piety, virtue, religion, and the* church, could have 
been used on such an occasion ? The entire, with the exception 
of the church,” are phrases common to Christians, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Pagans. There is not even a syllable specify- 
ing what religion the fellows and scholars should profess, nor 
what was the churcli which is so vaguely alluded to in the passage, 
pro hnjus regni et ecclesm beneJlcioJ*'* We shall immediately 
show tliat the church thus hinted at, could not by possibility be 
the Protestant church, as by law now established in Ireland. 
From all this it is manifest that the College was designed by 
Elizabeth, not as a nursery for Protestant divines, but an institu- 
tion for the extension of literature and science among all her 
Irish subjects, without regard to religious distinctions. 

The cliarler of .Tames I, empowering the University to send 
two members to the Irish Parliament, makes no allusion to the 
creed of those members, or of the Fellows and Scholars that were 
to elect tliem. f^ 

, In like manner, the charter of Charles I, which confirms, alters, 
or repeals several clauses in that of Elizabeth, is completely free 
from all expressions of a sectarian tendency, and does not contain 
a single religious expression more definite than those which we 
have already quoted from that charter.f 

The preamble, also, to the statutes of Charles I, respecting the 
College, does not state anything concerning the Christian religion, 
or religious distinctions, but merely speaks of the efficacy of 
literature in polishing the human mind, and bringing men from 
a wild and boorish mode of life to civilization and religion.”:]: In 
proof of which assertion it mentions the attention paid to the 
study of polite literature (literarumpolitwrum duciplinve) among 
the ancient Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and also 
among modern nations^ and “ particularly in England, where so 
many schools and eminent academies testily that the liberal arts 
were an especial object of concern to her most renowned rulers,” 
who, for the same considerations, determined also to restore a 
colony, as it were, of letters to Ireland, where they formerly 
flourished.” § From this it plainly appears that polite literature. 


♦P.15. .fP. 25. 

J “ Permagnam vim in doctrinarum studiis cxisteie ad excolendos hominum 
animos, et a fera, agrestique viia, ad humanitatis et rcligionis officia traducendos, vel 
inde facile constarc potest quod non solum priscis tempo ri bus apud Hebrseos, ^gyptios, 
Graecos, et Romanos, literarum politiorum disciplinse viguerunt,” &c. p. 55. 

§ “ De Hterarum quasi colonia aliqua ia Hib^rniam (in (|ua oUm doruerunt) redu* 
cendii cogitarunt.” — pw 56. 
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such as was cultivated among the pagans of antiquity, and not 
the Reformed religion, was the object which Charles had in view 
with regard to the University ; and that he wished it to be a school 
for extending among- all his Irish subjects a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, and not of the dogmas of Protestant theology. 

On the whole it is perfectly clear that the University was 
founded on the most liberal principles, and tliat it was by no 
means intended for the purposes to whicli it has since been con- 
verted, as “ the last dark fortress of expiring bigotry.” Jf those 
who framed the charters and statutes had other intentions, it is 
obvious that they would have expressed them fully arid c‘xplicitly ; 
and it is absurd to say that it was a mistake or unintentional 
omission, since the charter of Elizabeth is as liberal as language 
could make it; and the charters of Janu's 1, anti Charles 1, suc- 
cessively commented on, confirmed, repealed, oramcmded, several 
clauses in it, and yet do not contain a single ))assage of a sectarian 
tendency. And liow, we ask, can any ])erson at the prt'sent day 
attribute to those monarchs intentions with regard to this subject, 
which they themselves never look the trouble to express ? To 
persons, disposed to maintain the claims of the “ miserable 
monopolizing minority,” by a'^sumptiojis of this naturt‘, we would 
observe that, in addition to all tlie reasons deducible from common 
sense and common honesty, against such aline of argument, there 
is also that just and simple maxim of common law, c.vpreffHuui 
facil silere which forbids us to thwart the public enact- 

ments of a legislator, by what we may pretend were his private 
intentions. 

But, whatever were the intentions of those sovereigns, we shall 
show that the propagation of the Protestant religion, by law 
now established, could not have been, by any possibility, their 
object in founding and supporting the University ; and that it 
was Catholics and Dissenters, and not Church of England Pro- 
testants, that mainly contributed to its foundation. With regard 
to the share which the Catholics had in “ the putting forward of 
so notable and excellent” an undertaking, could we adduce a 
stronger instance than the fact, tliat the site for the College, and 
the adjoining grounds, were granted by tlie mayor and corporation 
of Dublin, who were all Catliolics, and who testified their devor 
tion to that faith, by their suffering — with the exception of one 
Individual only — both fines and imprisonment, in the reign of 
James I, rather than conform to the new doctrines?'* Even 
Galway, the most Catholic county in this country, was the only 
county whose contributions to the College were deemed worthy of 


Vid. Harris antea. 
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notice by the author of the present volumes. Thus, but for the 
liberality of the Catholics of that city and country, the University 
would not have been founded at all ; and can we suppose that 
the Protestants of that day were so unprinbipled, as that they 
would exclude these people from all participation in the benefits 
of it when it was erected?. Had it been originally designed to 
1 ‘xclude Catholics from the University, it would have been useless 
to found it at all, and impossible to maintain it on such principles 
against thc‘ will of the nation. It appears, that up to the time of 
.lames 1, not sixty of the Irish had embraced the Protestant re- 
ligion, though Ireland tlien contained more than two millions of 
^‘souls.'^‘ During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the greater part 
of the forces, emidoyed by her in that country, were Irish Cath- 
olics and the majority of the Irish House of C’omrnons were 
also C^atholics. Por, though the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
might appear inconsistent with this, yet it is really not so, as ail 
our annalists declare that that act was passed surre})titiously by 
Stanyhurst, the Speaker, in th(‘ .absence of those who were ex- 
])ccted to oppose it; and who afterwards protested to the Lord 
Licaitenant against it, and were assured, by him, that it would 
never be? put in execution. | In support of this is the fact, that 
it was seldom, if ever, executed during the remainder of her reign, 
a j)eriod of more than forty years. We may here observe, that 
it was only in the reign of .Tames I, that the Ih'otestant ascendancy 
was first established, or even sought to be established, in the Irish 
House of Ck)mmons, by the creation of forty new boroughs, for 
which, of course, government candidates were returned. § Not- 
withstanding this extraordinary stretch of prerogative, the Court 
party had only a majority of twenty-four in a houst^ of two hundred 
and tw^enty-six. The full complement of members w\as tw^o 
hundred and thirty-two, but six of those returned did not appear 
in Parliament. 

It must be obvious to our readers that it w^ould not have 
suited Elizabeth’s politic views to found a College here, from 
which her Catholic subjects were to be ignominionsly excluded, 
when it was on them principally she was relying for support 
against her enemies. And it must be equally obvious that a 
Catholic Corporation would not have given their grounds for the 
erection of sOch a college, in the benefits of wliich, neither they 
nor any of their faith were to have the,least participation, and 


* Mac Googhej^aii's History of Ireland, p. 122. 

f Morryson, p. 120. Lfeland, p. 412 — .306, ct alibi. Sullivan, p. 117, ct alibi. 

+ Vlowdon’s Hist. Ire. voll i. p. 98. Lond. 4to. et Analcct Sacr. p. 431. 

I Plowd. Ibidem, p. 108-9., “ It appears that during her reign the penal laws 
were seldom, if ever, executed in Ireland.’^ — Plowd, antea, p. '98. 
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which could serve only to secure their own degradation, and the 
advancement of their political and religious opponents. From 
these considerations we must conclude that the exclusion of 
Catholics could not have been an original feature in the govern- 
ment of this University. 

We shall now prove that the class of religionists, who at that 
period formed the body of those who were called Irish Pro- 
testants, and enjoyed all the advantages of the Irish Church 
Establish mejit, were not believers in the doctrines then professed 
by the Church of England, and now by the Church of England 
and Ireland, but were Dissenters in the meaning attributed to 
that word by the legally orthodox Protestants of the presejit 
day. During Elizabeth’s reign, the majority of those attached 
to the Reformed Faith in Ireland were Puritans.^ At the 
accession of James I they were ascendant In Church and State: 
the whole body of the Reformed Clergy in Ireland were Puritan; 
and Ussher, tlie most eminent of them, was Provost of Trinity 
College, and afterwards Archbishop of Armagh. On this sub- 
ject we shall quote the words of Carte in his Life of Janies^ 
Duke of Ormond. 

“ Thus, in the year 1615 a convocation being held in Dublin, it was 
thouglit proper that tlicy should have a public confession of faith as 
well as other churches. The drawing up of it was left to Dr. llsshcr, 
who having not* as yet got over the tincture he received in his first 
studies from the modern authority of foreign divines, inserted in it, 
not only the Lambeth Articles,* but also several particular fancies of 
his own, such as the Sabbatarian doctrine of a Judai(!al rest on the 
Lord’s-day, the particular explication of what in Scripture is revealed 
only in general concerning the generation of the Son, which Lalvin 
had taken upon him to determine was not from the essence but fiom 
the person of the Father; the sacerdotal power of absolution made 
declarative only ; abstinences from flesh upon certain days appointed 
by authority declared not to be religious fasts, but to be grounded 
merely upon politick views and considerations, and the Pope made to 
be Antichrist, according to the like determination of the French 
Huguenots, in one of their Synods at Gappe in Dauphine, though the 
characters and distinctions of Antichrist agree in all points to nobody 
but the impostor Mahomet. These conceptions of his were incorpo- 
rated into the Articles of the Church of Ireland, and by his credit 
approved in Convocation, and afterwards confirmed by the Lord 
Deputy Chichester.” — Carte, vol. i. p. 73. London, fol. edition. 


• Plowd. antea, p. 101, note. 

f Concerning predestination, grace, and justifying faith, sent down as a standard 
of doctrine to Cambridge, but immediately suppressed by Elizabeth, and afterwards 
disapproved and rejected by James I when proposed to him by Dr. Reynolds in the 
conference at Hampton Court. 
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Such were the doctrinal principles of the Reformed clergy of 
Ireland, and particularly of the Provost of the College, and the 
Primate of Ireland, until the year 1634, when Charles I and 
the Lord Deputy introduced another 'reformation. They were 
anxious to establish a uniformity in doctrine and discipline 
between the Churches of Ireland and England. 

“ The main difficulty was tocngaf^e the Primate Ussher, upon whose 
judgment most of the bishops and clergy depended, and whose honour 
might be touched by a repeal of the Articles, which he himself had 
drawn, and who being horribly afraid of bowing at the name of Jesus, 
and of’ some other reverences prescribed in the English Canons, which 
he neither practised nor approved, might reasonably be supposed averse 
to the reception of either the Articles, or the Canons of the Church 
of England. . . . At last an expedient was found out to reconcile the 
Primate. No censurcs*were to be passed on any of the former Irish 
Articles, but those of the Church of England were to be. approved 
and received ; which was only a virtual, not a formal abrogation of the 
Irish ; and the English Canons w'ere not to be established all of them 
in a body, but those which His Grace scrupled at being left out, a 
collection was to be made of the rest for the rule and discipline to be 
observed in Ireland. The convocation met concurrent with the Second 
Session of Parliament in the beginning of November 1634. Abundance 
of the members were Puritanical in their hearts, and made several trifling 
objections to the body of Canons extracted out of the English, which 
were odcred to their judgment and approbation : particularly such as 
concerned the solemnity and uniformity of divine worship, the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, and the ornaments used therein, thequali- 
iicatioii for Holy Orders, for benefices and for pluralities, and the oath 
against simony, and the time of ordination, and the obligation to resi- 
dency and subscription.” — Carte, Ibid, p, 74. 

He then says that the Articles of the Church of England 
were at last received, and “ established according to the deputy’s 
mind; yet more by the influence of his authority than the incli- 
nations of a great part of the Convocation.”* 

We shall now give an extract or two from a letterf of the 
Lord Deputy (Wentworth) to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on this subject. After stating that the Lower House of Con- 
vocation had appointed a Select Committee to consider the 
question of receiving the Canons of the Church of England, 
and that this Committee had gone through the book of Canons, 
and noted in the margin such as they allowed with an A, and on 
others had entered a D, which stood for ^eliherandum ; that in 
the fifth Article they had brought the Artiples of the Church of 
Ireland to be allowed and received under pain of excommunication, 
and that they had drawn up their Canons,” lie says, ‘‘ When I 

• Carte, Ibid ; see also Ldand, vol. iii. p. 28. f Given in full in Carte, antea, ibid. 
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came to open the book, and run over their deliberandims in the 
margin, I confess I was not so moved, since I came into Ireland. 
I told' him, (Dean Andrews, the chairman of the Committee) 
certainly not a Dean of Limerick, but Ananias had sat in the 
chair of their Committee : however sure I was Ananias had been 
there in spirit, if not in body, with all the fraternities and con- 
venticles of Amsterdam, and that I w^as ashamed and scandalized 
at the above measure.” Having summoned all the members of 
tlie Committee before him, and having publicly lectured them 
on “ the spirit of Brownism and contradiction,” he observed “ in 
their dellherandimis^ as if indeed they proposed at once to take 
away all government and order out of the Churchy and to leave 
every man to choose his own high place, which liketh him best 
ho farther told them, ^‘but this heady and arrogant course (tliey 
might know) I was not to endure, nor, if they were disposed to 
be mad and frantic in this and cold season of the year, 
would I suffer them to be mad in their convocations or in their 
pulpits.” ‘‘ First, then, I required Dean Andrews, as foreman, 
that he should report nothing from the Committee to the House. 
Secondly, I enjoined Dean Lesly, their prolocutor, that in case 
any of the Committee should propound any question therein, 
yet he should not put it, but break off the sitting for the time, 
and acquaint me withal. Thirdly, that he should put no ques- 
tion at all touching the receiving or not of the Articles of the 
Church of England. Fourthly,' that he should put the ques- 
tion for allowing and receiving of the Articles of England, 
wherein he was by name and writing to take tlieir votes, barely 
content or not row/ew/, without admitting any other discourse 
at 4II ; for I would not endure that the Articles of the Church 
of England should be disimted.'*^” ]iy such'^dolent and arbi- 
trary proceedings were the Canons of the Church of England 
forced on the consciences of the Irish Puritanical Clergy. Thus 
we have shown that it was Catholics and Dissenters that prin- 
cipally contributed to the establishment of the University, and 
that the Church hinted at in the passage, hujus ' regni 
et ecclesive^heneficio, could not have been the Church by law 
now established in Ireland; unless, perhaps, that with gentlemen 
of the ileformed faith, points of doctrine are matters of minor 
consideration, and therefore changeable at the whim of every 
prince and prelate, while the possession of power and property 
is the fundamental Article, which is never to undergo the least 
alteration, and is to* be for ever the guiding beacon to those 
seeking the haven of Irish Protestant orthodoxy. 


• Carte, antea, p. *76. 
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We have stated that there are no passages of a sectarian ten- 
dency in the charters of Elizabeth, James I, or Charles 1. The 
cause of this may be found, perhaps, partly in the spirit of 
“ leaving every man to choose his own high place, which liketh 
him best,’’ for which the deputy so sharply reprehended the 
clergy. The sketch of ecclesiastical history which we have 
given, will explain w^hy there are no clauses in the charters and 
statutes, excluding Protestant Dissenters from any of the offices 
or honours of the University, or holding out any sort of pre- 
I’erence to those ])rofessing the peculiar doctrines of the Church 
of England. What we have hitherto stated tends «)nly to the 
proof of the position that the University was intended by those 
w ho founded and endowed it, not for the especial protection and 
encouragement of Protestantism, but for the liberal education of 
the Irish youth of ev(Try Christian denomination. We shall now 
show, from the respective oaths and qualifications of the Fellows 
and Scholars, that it was the manifest intention of those who 
liamed and established these oaths and qualifications, that 
Catholics should be eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters to 
both Scholarships and Fellow^ships. 

Those only are to be elected Fellows, of whose religion^ 
learning and morals, the Provost and seven Senior Fellows 
would have conceived good hopes, and who should have taken 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and should not be infamous, 
convicted of heresy, or dissolute in morals and habits.”f The 
reader may observe tliat religion is an essential qualification of a 
Fellow, but that there is not a word to express what that religion 
should be, and that it is entirely left to the. discretion of the 
Pj’ovost and seven Senior Follow^s. 'Jlie compiler of the sta- 
tutes seeing this, and fearing that perhaps those gentlemen may 
entertain good hopes of the religion” of a Catholic, supplied 
this omission by inserting a clause in the chapter “ on Divine 
Worship,” inhibiting the election of any one to a Fellowship, 
“ who should not have renounced the Popish religion as far as 
it differs from the Catholic and orthodox, and the jurisdiction of 
the Homan Pontiff', by a solemn and public oath.”J The usual 
office^' oath of the Fellows seems likewise to have been drawn 
up particularly against Roman Catholics. It is as follows: — 


* Volunius et Statiiimus, ut in Socios ii solum cooptentur, de quorum rcligioiie, 
doctrina et moribus, turn praepositus, turn Socii septeni.Seniores, spern bonam animis'^ 
conceperint, quique gradum Baccalaurealus in Arlibus jam susceperint.” — p. 71. 

•| “ Provideant et statuant, se iieminem in Socium, elccturos, qui sit infamia 
notatus, de b®resi convictus, aut moribus et vit® consuetudinc dissolutus.*’ — p, 72. 

X “ Praetorea nemo in Sociorum numcrum eligatnr, ^ui Pontificiae religioni, qua- 
temis a Catholicu etorthodoxa dissentit, et Romani Pontificisjurisdictioni per soUnne 
et publicum jiiramentum non renuntiaverit.'*-— p, 88. 
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** I, G. C., elected into the number of the Fellows of this Col- 
lege, sacredly profess in the presence of God, that I acknowledge 
the authority of the sacred Scripture to be supreme in religion, 
and that I truly and sincerely believe what is contained in the 
holy word of God, and that I will to the best of my poWer con- 
stantly resist all opinions, which cither Papists or others maintain 
against the truth of sacred Scripture. As to the Royal authority, 
I acknowledge that of his present most Serene Majesty (George, 
&c.) to be the greatest next to God’s in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; and to be subject to the powder of 
no foreign prince or pontiff.”^ The rest of the oath has no 
connexion with our present argument. Again, all the Fellows, 
except the pro^pssors of jurisprudence and medicine, are ordered, 
under the penalty of perpetual amotion from the College, to 
“ assume the sacred order of Presbytership,” within three years 
after taking the degree of A.M. Now, under what pretence 
can they exclude Dissenters and others, who would comply with 
the above oaths and regulations, from the Professorships of Juris- 
prudence and Medicine, or from Fellowships generally, before 
the period for entering into holy orders arrives ? Or why 
should they exclude Presbyterians at all, whom the very words 
“ Sacrum Presbyteratus Ordinem,’' were designed to embrace ; 
who founded the University, and, as we have already shown, 
were at the time of the compilation of these statutes^ almost the 
only persons of the Reformed religion then in Ireland ? It is 
manifestly against the entire tenour of the charters and statutes, 
to exclude them from any of the honours or privileges of the 
University. 

But whatever pretext the members of the Established Church 
may employ to monopolize Fellowships, they can have none to 
justify or excuse them in excluding Catholics and Dissenters 


* “ Ego, G. C., electus in numcrum sociorum luijus CoUegii, sancte coram Eeo 
profiteer, me sacra; Scriptura; authoritatem in religione summam agnoscere, ct qua*- 
cunque in Sancto Dei Verbo continentur, vere et ex animo credere, et pro facultate 
inea omnibus opinionibus quas vel Pontificii vel alii contra Sacra; Scriptura; veri- 
tatem tuentur constanter repugnaturum. Quod ad regiain authoritatem attinef, 
Serenissimi iiunc Regis Georgii Quarti earn secundum Deum summam in regnis 
Anglis, Scotise et Hibernia; esse agnosco — et nullius externi principis aut Pontificis 
potestati obnoxiam.” — p. 76. 

f “ Sacrum Presbyteratus Ordinem in sc suscipiat.” — p, 76. 

X These statutes, which still regulate the University in all particulars, except 
where they have been altered*by subsequent Royal Letters, were passed by Charles 1 
in 1637, three years after the reception of the English Canons. Yet we cannot sup- 
})ose that the manner of forcing them on the Irish clergy could have converted them 
all in three years, unless they w.ere of a very malleable disposition. Moreover, a 
ngid conformity with them was not exacted ; even Ussher, the most eminent opponent 
of them, was that very year one of the Visitors of the College, and Primate of 
Ireland. Vid. Dubl. tJniy. Cal. 1833. Introduct. 
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from Scholarships. In the election of Scholars, it is to tlie 
poverty, talent, learning, and virtue, of the candidates, that 
attention must be paid.”* Now let the reader observe that the 
requisite qualifications of *a Fdlow are reljgion, learning, and 
morals,, whereas those of a Scholar are poverty, talent, learning 
and virtue : that while religion is the first object of consideration 
in the selection of a Fellow, it is entirely excluded in the selec- 
tion of a Scholar. A similar difference is observable in their 
respective oaths. That of a Scholar is — “ I, N. N., elected into 
the number of the Scholars of this College, solemnly profess 
before God that I acknowledge the Rd^^al authority of His Most 
Serene Majesty (George, &c.) to be the greatest next to God^s 
in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and to be 
subject to the power of no foreign prince or pOntifF.”f The 
remaindei* of it concerns only the duties which they promise 
to perform. To this oath, no Catholic can have the least 
objection. It is drawn up consistently with the principle on 
which the oath and qualifications for Fellowships seem to have 
been framed — that of excluding Catholics -from Fellowships, and 
admitting them to Scholarships and all other situations. Here 
there are no declarations as to the authority of the Scripture, or 
resistance to the doctrines of the Popes. All these, it is plain, 
have been omitted in accordance with the principle just al- 
luded to. . 

But the irrefragable proof, if any were wanting, of the position 
above laid down, is to be found in the passage before recited from 
the chapter on divine worship, ordaining that no person be 
elected a fellow, who should not have renounced by a solemn 
and public oath the religion and jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The inevitable conclusion from this clause is, that the framer 
of it intended that Catholics should be admissible to Scholar- 
ships, and all other situations in the University inferior to 
Fellowships. 

T his principle is still farther established by the 33 Geo. Ill, 
c. 21, entitled An Act for the relief of His Majesty’s subjects 
of the Popish religion,” (which first relaxed the severities of the 
penal code,) the ninth section of which runs thus, “ Provided 
always, and be it hereby enacted, that nothing herein contained 

* In qua electione habcatur ratio inopis, ingenii, doctriuee, virtiitis, et quo 
xnagis quisque ex eligendorum numero his excedit, eo magis, ut aequum est, prwfe^ 
ratur."— p. 67. • 

f Ego, N. N., clectus in uumerum Discipulorum hujus Collegii sancte coram 
Deo profiteor, me Regiam ^otboritatem Serenisshni nufic Regis Georgii Secundum 
Deura sumniatn esse, in regnis Anglise, Scotiss, et Hiberniae agnoscere, et nullius 
extern! Principis, aut Pontiheis, potestati obnoxiam.*’ — p. 69. Neither this oath, nor 
any other, is ^low ever tendered to the scholars. 
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shall extend, or be construed to extend, to enable any person to 
sit, or vote, in either House of Parliament, or to exercise, or 
enjoy, the office of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy [the names 
of several offices follpw here, which it is unnecessary to mention ), 
Masters in Chancery, Provoat^ or Fellotv of the College of the 
Holy Undivided Trinity of Queen FAlzaheth^ near Dublin, Post- 
master- general, Lieutenant-general of his Majesty’s Ordnance, 
&c. [here again follow several offices, which having no connexion 
with the present subject, it is needless to insert], unless lie shall 
have taken, made, and subscribed the oaths and declarations, and 
performed the several requisites, which by the laws heretofore 
made, and now of force, ^re required to enable any person to 
sit or vote, or to hold, exercise, or enjoy, the said offices respec- 
tively.” Is not this clause as express in favour of the position 
for which we contend, as if it were couched in the affirmative, 
enacting that Catholics should be eligible to Scholarships, and all 
other situations in the University, except those of Provost and 
Fellow? It is impossible to draw any other inference from it: 
if it do not mean this, -it means nothing. On tliis point we think 
that a doubt cannot be any longer entertained by any unpreju- 
diced person. 

But there is no necessity for proving this principle farther, as 
the Fellows themselves declare that it is not by any law contained 
in the charters and statutes that Catholics and Dissenters are 
excluded from Scholarships, but merely through a bye -law of the 
College Board, that no person shall be elected a Scholar, unless 
he shall have previously taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, after the rites of the Established Church, in the College 
Chapel, on some Sunday between the days of examination and 
of election.* On this our readers may natiu;ally ask, why then 
have we taken such a circuitous mode of demonstrating an 
acknowledged truth ? Our answer is simply this, to show that 
the bye- law is opposed to the expressed will of the founders and 
endowers of the University, and to the tenour and principle of 
all the charters and statutes. 

That the board has not the privilege of passing bye-laws such 
as this, we shall now endeavour to demonstrate. Queen Elizabeth 
gave the Provost and Fellows power to establish whatever rules 
and laws they might consider necessary for the government of 
the University.! This power Charles I took from them, and 
vested in himself, his heirs, and successors for ever,! and repealed 


* The examinations are lield in the week preceding Whit -Sunday, and the Scholars 
are declared on the day after Xi'inity-Sunday. 
t Page 10. X Page r33. 
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alt the laws passed by them during their exercise of that authority, 
except those concerning the augmentation of the number of 
Fellows from 3 to 16, and of the scholars from 3 to 70, and the 
distinguishing of the former ‘into senior and junior, and the 
committing of the management of the University to the Provost 
and seven Senior Fellows for the time being.* He thenf ordered 
that the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, and their successors, should 
for ever obey the laws enacted by him, unless he, his heirs, or 
successors, should think proper to alter them in any particular, 
But as many casualties may occur; all of which human pru- 
dence cannot foresee,” he empowered the Provost and major part 
of the Senior Fellows to make new decrees and ordinances in su(ih 
omitted cases, where nothing certain is defined in the statutes^ 
and which are to be obligatory, provided they h& not repugnant 
to the statutes, and.be sanctioned by the consent of the visitors 
of the College. J Again, he provides that, if any ambiguities should 
arise on the construction of the statutes, “ they should, in order 
to discover the truth, consider the literal and grammatical sense, 
and also his intentions :”§ and that if a decision, in which all par- 
ties would acquiesce, should not be pronounced within eight days 
after the commencement of a dispute, by the Provost ana Senior 
Fellows, that two Fellows to be assigned for that purpose should 
go together with the contending parties to the visitors of the 
Collie, and submit the controversy to them, beseeching them 
to interpret and determine all ambiguities, according to the plain, 
common, literal, and grammatical sense, and the meaning most 
suited to the existing doubt.’’ H With respect to these disputes, 
he uses the following, almost prophetic, language, “ We being 
unwilling, that any one should derogate in any particular fr6m 
the words, or intentions, of the said statutes through any custom^ 
long ahuse^ or any act whatsoever^ The language of these 
clauses is so very plain, that we will not make a single comment 
on it. 


• Page 34. f Page 35. 

X “ Quod Pra^positus et major pars Sociorum Seniorum pro tempore existenlium 
in casibus omissis (ubi nihil certum in statutis nostris dehnitum fuerit), nova deereta 
et ordinationes condere valeant et possint, qua;, modo non repugnent statutis nos* 
tris, et habeant conscnsum visitatorum Collcgii, qui inferiu.s nominantur, vim, 

obligandi sub pocnis in iisdcm praescriptis obtinerc volumus et conceditnus.’* — p. 36. 

§ “ Ut ad veritatero exquirendam, litcralem et grammaticalem sensum, paritei* ct 
mcntem nostram respiciant.”— p. 147. 

II ‘*lJt juxta planum, communem, litcralem, et *gi'ammaticalem sensum, ct ad 
dubium pi stensum aptiorem, omnes hujusmodi ambiguitates iiiterpretari et deter- 
minare vclint.” — p. 148. • ; 

^ ** Nolentes quod per consuetudinem ullam aut diuturnum aliqucm abusum aut 
actum quemcun^ue, verbis aut intention! dictonim statutorum in aliquo derogetur.*’ 
. —Ibid. . 
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Now, if this bye-law were established prior to the date of the 
charter of Charles I, it was abolished by that charter; and it 
could not, by any legal means at least, be established since that 
time ; as under that charter the Provost and Fellows can form 
new laws and regulations “ in omitted cases only, where nothing 
certain is defined in the statutes.” No one can be so stupid, or 
so prejudiced, as seriously to assert that the election of Scholars 
comes under this head of “ omitted cases.” For if ever any 
“thing was certainly defined,” it was this, where the days^ and 
hours of examination, the qualifications of the candidates, the 
mode of election, and the oaths of the electorsf and elected^ 
are precisely and particularly determined. Nothing could be 
more precisely, “more certainly defined” than this. We know 
not by what perversion of reason any one can force himself to 
believe that this was an “omitted case,” in which the Board might 
exercise its legislative functions. It certainly was an unpardon- 
able offence in Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, not to have 
foreseen the existence in that country of a sect professing the 
peculiar tenets of the present Church Establishment; and a still 
more unpardonable omission not to have secured to it by antici- 
pation all the good things of the University. But to those, who 
may seriously pretend that this was an omitted case, we have 
only to reply, that in interpreting charters and statutes such as 
these, and other legislative records, we are bound by what is^ said, 
not by what we may think ought to have been said. 

But it must be superfluous to pursue this argument farther, 
particularly when we can adduce the testimony of the Board in 
simport of the position which we have underiaken to establish. 
Ii a doubt could exist before as to the correctness of our views, 
this testimony must completely remove it. The board, we may 
here observe, consists of the Provost and seven senior Fellows. § 
So limited did they consider their powers of either dispensing 
with the old laws, or enacting new ones, that they could not alter 
even the days or hours of examinations, or close or open the 
college gates a minute later or earlier than the time prescribed 
in the statutes, or even diminish the double quantity of viands 
served up on Trinity Sunday, and were obliged to petition Geo. 
Ill, in 18 19, fora relaxation of the statutes in these and some other 
particulars. The statute which granted them relief, was drawn up 

* Page 67. • 

f Page 138. Ego. C. Deum tester in conscientii mca me statuta super nuper 
lecta fideliter et integre> ob^ervaturum, ct ilium vel illos in socium vel socios aut 
sdhnlares discipulos nominaturum et electurum quern vel quos statuta nuper leota 
significareet apertius describererneaconsetentia judicabit, omni illegitima affcctione, 
edio, amore et similibus seposHis.*’ 

I Page 69. 


§ Page 64. 
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by themselves, and established as one of the statutes of the College 
by Royal Letters Patent, bearing date the 13th of December, 
1819. We shall give the evils complained of, and the remedies 
applied to them, as we find them in that document : — 

“ Whereas in different statutes daj's and hours are prescribed, as well 
for examining into the progress of the students, and for observing the 
terms, as well as for closing and opening the College gates ; and very 
many academical duties, and the times for performing them, are too 
strictly limited, and it has been found that many and grievous incon- 
veniences have tlierefrom arisen to the College, to which the Provost 
and Senior Fellows have most humbly petitioned that we would be grar 
ciously pleased to grant a remedy. We therefore concede by these 
presents a power for the future to the Provost and major part of the 
Senior Fellow's to alter, w ith the consent of the visitors, as circumstances 
shall seem to require, ^11 the times fixed in the statutes for performing 
any duties, or doing anything else, except only the hours of morning 
prayers and prelections, and the times for the examinations and elec- 
tions of fellows and scholars.”* 

Even the amount of the commons on Trinity Sunday was not 
left to their discretion ; but it was specially enacted that it should 
not exceed the ordinary allowance. We ask, can any one sup- 
pose that this Board, which could not dispense with the statutes in 
these trifles, could dispense with them in the most important 
matters connected w’ith the University ; or that they, wlio could 
not even alter the times for the examination and election of 
Fellows and Scholars, could alter the qualifications for them, by 
requiring tests, not only not warranted by the statutes, but 
totally repugnant to them ? To say more on this point would 
be wasteful and extravagant excess.” We presume that we have 
thus satisfactorily demonstrated, that the Board has not the 
privilege of passing bye-laws in general, and particularly such a 
one as that which forms the subject of the present remarks. 

But even supposing that the Board has a general power of 
making bye-laws for the government of the University, which 
we have shown it lias not, w'e will now prove that its exercise of 
it in the present instance, in requiring a qualification not war- 


* Cum in diversis statutorum capitil>us Dies et Horae turn examination! schola- 
rium in disciplmis pt'ogressus tcrininisque obscrvandis, turn porlis Collegii obserandis 
et apci'iondis praescribuiitur, et plurima ofGeia academiea et tempora certa iitnitan- 
tur, eonipeitum auteni sit tnulta et gravia exiude inconnnoda e.ollcgio proven isse, 
quibiis remedium gratiusf pricstarc digriaremur liiiinillinie a nobis petierunt prsposi- 
tiis ct Soeii Seniores: pote^tatein igilur concedimus in futurum per praesentes 
praeposito una cum majoro parte Soeiorum seniuium, tempora omnia ad otfieia quse- 
iibet pra*standa aut ouiiiino ad aliquid agendum in statutis definita (rxeeptis solum- 
modo hor& precutn et preelection um matutinarum atque temporibus examinationura 
et clectionvm soeiorum et Seholarurn discipuloruin) cum consensu visitatorum jnu- 
tandi proutres ipsis fxigcrc videbitur.*'— p. 183-4. 
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ranted by the charters, is not only unjust, but illegal. The 
doctrine of law on which we rely, is laid down in Espinasse’s 
Nisi Priusj p. 694, as the second general rule for deciding the 
validity of a bye-law. The first general rule is this : “ Where a 
corporation is by charter, they cannot make bye-laws to restrain 
the number of those by whom the electipn is to be made by 
charter.” .The second rule, to which we particularly call atten- 
tion, is thus laid down in that useful work : “ On the same 
principle, a bye-law cannot narrow the number of persons out 
of whom ail election is to be made : as, for example, by requiring 
a qualification not required by the charter.” And he gives, as 
an instance and proof of it, the case of the King iwrsm Spencer, 
3 Burrowed Reports^ 1827 : “ As where the election of the 
common councH was in the mayor, jurats, and commonalty, a 
bye-law limiting it to the mayor, jurats, and’such of the common 
freemen who should have served for one year the offices of church- 
warden or overseer of the poor, was held to be bad, as not 
warranted by the charter.” . We have already proved that the 
taking of the sacrament after the ritual of the Established Church 
is a qualification not required or warranted by the charters or 
statutes : and the sceptic, who could doubt whether that qualifi- 
cation narrows the number of persons out of whom the election 
is to be made, would entertain doubts of his own existence. As, 
therefore, this bye-law narrows the number of persons out of 
whom the election is to be made, by requiring a qualification 
not warranted by the charter, it is bad and illegal. 

This bye-law appears to us to be only a remnant of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. The sacramental test was established by 
these acts : and now, though it is by law abolished, the liberal 
fraternity of “ the Silent Sister” still cominu'c it, as the only 
means of maintaining an unjust monopoly. This is the real 
origin of this desecration of the most solemn rite known to the 
Christian world. Is it not monstrous injustice, that these gen- 
tlemen should still continue to enforce these laws, long after they 
have been repealed by the legislature ? Thus, they wlio pretend 
such a scrupulous regard for the laws of their country, are in the 
practice of habitually evading and violating them, to preserve their 
ascendancy. So conscious are they of the indefensible nature 
of their conduct in this particular, that they never make any 
allusion to this sacramental test in any of their works ; they 
do not even insert it in the body of Jaws delivered to every stu- 
dent as the code of his collegiate rights and duties. Is it not 
manifest, that, if they deemed it a valid bye-law, they would 
insert it, as well as they have done all their other rules, or even 
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their decree against attending meetings without the College ?* 
The student, who may labour for years to acquire these honours, 
though he may hear from his companions of the existence of 
such a practice, has absolutely no official knowledge or notice 
of it, until a few days before the election, when he gets a hint 
from his tutor, that he must receive the sacrament in the College 
chapel, if he wish to stand a chance of being elected. As an 
additional proof of the great secrecy they observe with regard to 
this, we may mention the fact of there not being the slightest 
allusion made to it even in any of the volumes before us, which 
have been published under the sanction and patronage of the 
heads of the College, and edited by one of the junior Fellows, f 
and which descend to the most minute details of^ every the most 
trifling particular connected with the University. Under the 
head of “ Examination for Scholarship,” these volumes mention 
the literary exercises which must be performed by the candidates, 
and then state the other requisites : 

“ On or before the day of election, every candidate must send in to 
each of the examiners his name, his fathers name, the name of the 
county in which he was born, and the schoolmaster by whom he was 

educated. The form in which it is done is as follows : Ego, A B 

lilius, iiatus in cornitatu, N. sub ferula cducatus, discipulatum a 

tepeto. Tjib statutes direct that a prefeiience be given, 
cfeteris paribus, to those who have been educated in Dublin 

SCHOOLS, OR born IN THOSE COUNTIES WHERE THE COLLEGE HAS 

property: WITH this exception, Scholarships are open to 

ALL THE SUBJECTS OF THE BRITISH CllOWN, WITHOUT DISTINC- 
TION.”J 

There are iio hints here as to religious distinctions, or as to 
taking the sacrament : this is a true and fair version of the statutes, 
and proves, beyond contradiction, the truth of all for which we 
have contended. But the learned editor of this work knew quite 
well, ihsit, practice at least, receiving the sacrament was an 
indispensable requisite also. Now, it must be either fear or 
shame that prevented him from honestly stating this. He would 
not, assuredly, suppress the most important requisite of all, if he 
did not fear to draw public attention to the subject. From this 
our readers may judge how apprehensive the heads of* the Uni- 
versity are of exposing the unwarrantable means which they 
adopt to secure all the honours and advantages of the College to 
those of their own sect, that they may be thereby enabled to 


* • Page 227. t James Henthorn Todd, A.M. M.R.I.A. 

I Sec DuMin Univerity Calendar for any year since its first appearance — Chapter 
on Scholarship Examination. 
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attach them the more strongly to their party, and to allure poor 
unprincipled proselytes. 

We shall now consider the several ways by which parties 
aggrieved by this test may endeavour to procure the abolition of 
it. There are three ways of doing it: by application to the 
Queen’s Bench, the Queen in Council, or to Parliament. The 
method of applying to the first is by writ,* which should be sued 
out by some candidate, whose answering would entitle him to a 
Scholar’s place, but who would not have complied with the cus- 
tomary regulation of receiving the sacrament. This course was 
adopted in 1836, by a gentleman (Mr. Timothy Callaghan) 
whose highly praiseworthy exertions were baffled by a legal 
quibble, he haying proceeded by a Mmxdamm instead of a Qxio 
Warranto. His conduct cannot be too highly appreciated by 
the Dissenters and Catholics of the empire. He expended years 
of assiduous labour in acquiring that knowledge, which enabled 
him to make this attempt to render the highest honours of the 
University accessible to them : and when the tempting lure was 
held forth to himself, he scorned the bait, that would be the 
reward, at the same time, of his talent and his apostacy ; and 
looking only to the general good, he made the noble effort to 
which we have alluded! This is not the course which we would 
now recommend as the most feasible. It is not every day we 
meet gentlemen who have such talent and public spirit as Mr. 
Callaghan. Since the year 1793, when the 33rd Geo. Ill, c. 21, 
to which we have before drawn attention, first exempted Ca- 
tholics from the necessity of taking the Sacramental Test on 
entering the College, or standing for Scholarship, he has been 
the first to endeavour to force the Board to^comply fully with 
that enactment. If we are to expect no more from the future 
than we have experienced from the past, it will be forty-four 
years more before such another attempt will be made. But 
tliere are other difficulties in the way of a proceeding of this 
kind, which we feel bound to lay before the public. In suing 
out the writ, the party must swear* that his answering is such as 
entitles him to a Scholarship : without this he cannot proceed a 
step. But to this he cannot swear, unless lie gets the list of his 
own answering, and that of those who have been elected Scholars. 
Here, again, the Board displays its dread of having the illegality 
and injustice of its conduct in this particular brought before the 


* Perhaps it would be prudent for the sake of formal regularity, to appeal to the 
Visitors before applying to the Queen’s Bench. The Visitors are the Archbishop q| 
Dublin and the Chancellor.of the University, (the present King of Hanover) or, in 
his absence, the Vice-Chancellor. The present Vice-Chancellor is the’ Most Rev, 
John George Beresford, the Primate of Ireland. 
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public. In all other examinations the students get the returns 
of their answering as a matter of course, while in this one they 
cannot get them except by special favour, and it is only a very 
few that can get them at all. So that the Board can, and per- 
haps will for the future, completely prevent this mode of trying 
the legality of their proceedings, unless the present liber^ 
Provost, Dr. Sadloir, should interpose his authority to check 
such an undue and partial exercise of their functions. 

If an application were made direct to Her Majesty, she would 
not, in all probability, interfere with the question. 

Therefore, the best and surest method is, that some member 
of either House should move an address to Her Majesty, praying 
that she would be graciously pleased to issue h^r royal letters 
patent, ordering the ^ Board of Trinity College, Dublin, not to 
put any tests to the candidates for Fellowship, or Scholarship, 
but such as are required or warranted by the Statutes and Char- 
ters of the University, or the law of the land. A motion so 
framed would effect all our purposes, and would not yield a fair 
pretext for resisting it to the partisans of monopoly. To such a 
motion we cannot anticipate a valid objection. 

But it might be said, that even though the legislature should 
adopt such an address, and declare the exaction of the sacra- 
mental test to be opposed to the laws of the land and the statutes 
of the University, yet as the election would still rest solely with 
the Board, they might and would advance to Scholarships and 
Fellowships those only whom they should know to be members 
of the Established Church. We grant the election should still 
rest with the Board, and that it would be in their power to act 
in this manner. But those individuals must entertain a very 
contemptible opinion of the morality of the members of that 
body, who would suppose them capable of entering into so base 
a conspiracy to evade and violate the law. Those members 
would be feckless of feeling, who would violate their electoral 
oaths,* and sacrifice tjieir honour, for the purpose of pandering 
to the passions and interests of any section of the community. 
We are confident, from the known liberality and independence 
of Drs Sadleir and Hare, that they never would be parties to 
so flagitious a confederacy. Were there a majority on the Board 
of such men as these, we should be quite willing to trust the 
working of the measure to them. But Qveii as it is now consti- 
tuted, we entertain some hopes that Catholic and Dissenting 
candidates would not suffer any fragrant injustice. We do not 
despair of the Board : a new era is breaking in on it. Calcu- 


* Vid. antea, p. 265, note. 
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lating by what has taken place within the last few years, we 
should not be surprised to see on it, in a few years hence, a 
decided preponderance of liberals. We will not, however, 
attempt to dive into futurity; but whatever alterations shall 
occur, we trust that the present Provost will oppose no impedi- 
ments to the infusion of some liberality into the institution over 
which he has been called to preside. 

The sacramental test was well described by an able Presby- 
terian writer, as “ only an engine to advance a state faction, and 
to debase religion to serve mean and unworthy purposes.’’ It 
is notorious in Ireland, that it makes ten infidels for one Pro- 
testant, of those whom it decoys from the bosom of Catholicism. 
It serves mor^ to spread a systematic disregard of the most 
sacred rite of the Christian religion, than the writings of all the 
Deists and Atheists that have ever breathed. It holds out a 
premium to the young Catholic, ambitious of honour, and strug- 
gling to rise in the world, to laugh at the doctrines of his Church, 
and to look upon freedom from moral restraint, as the triumph 
of philosophy over prejudice and ignorance. It is a test more 
of infidelity than of Protestantism, as it proves only that the com- 
municant has lost all scruples as a Catholic, not that he has 
acquired any steady principles as a Protestant. For, be it known 
to our readers, that there is no confession of faith, or declaration 
of belief, in any article or articles whatsoever required of the 
neophyte. He is not taught to believe the doctrines of the 
Church of England, but to disbelieve those of Rome. The en- 
tire object is gained, if he be made a renegade from the creed of his 
fathers — and experience shows, that we may apply to the nierce- 
iiary proselyte, what has been said of the political renegade — “ a 
renegade seldom carries aught but his treason to whatever party 
he advocates.” The melancholy truth of this is felt in Ireland : 
the young proselyte, who begins by sneering at “ Popery” and 
“ Puritanism,” almost invariably ends by sneering at Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus the Church of England does not finally gain by these con- 
versions; for though she thereby reduces the ranks of Dissent and 
Catholicism, yet she does not increase her own strength and 
security. If the members of that Church be so bigoted as to 
desire to see Atheism predominant in Trinity College, in pre- 
ference to the principles of Dissent and Catnolicisih, the best 
mode of effecting their object is, by persevering in the present 
system. 

This is not a question peculiar to any sect or party, or to any 
portion of the empire. All Her Majesty’s subjects, who are not 
members of the Established Church, are equally injured, equally 
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defrauded by the present system. Nothing can be more unjust 
than that the College Board should appropriate to one sect pri- 
vileges and emoluments, which were intended by the founders and 
endowers of the University to be common to all — that they 
should remove the stimulants to industry, and deprive nierit of 
its reward, if that industry and merit be unfortunately without 
the pale of the Establishment: and that they should do this in 
violation of several Acts of Parliament, of the common law of the 
land, and of the very charters and statutes which gave them 
existence as a Corporate Body. 

We trust that when this question shall be brought forward 
in either House of . Parliament, the present Ministers, who have 
laboured so strenuously to promote education among all classes 
of their fellow-subjects, will not refuse their assistance. By sup- 
porting such a motion as we have proposed, they would be ena- 
bled to crown with success all their past exertions in the cause 
of national education — as they would thereby give an incite- 
ment to youths to distinguish themselves in the elementary 
schools, by holding forth to the ambitious and the talented an 
opportunity of contending for the highest literary prizes at the 
University without renouncing the ever-cherished creed of their 
fathers. Never has there been so auspicious a moment for 
bringing this question forward as the present— in the first ses- 
sion of the first Parliament of the first Virgin Queen who has 
sat on the throne of these realms since the death of Elizabeth— 
and, as the honour of founding the University as a school, by 
which ‘‘knowledge, learning and civility,” might be diffused 
through all classes of her subjects without regard to reli- 
gious distinctions, and in which the “ poor (as it were in an 
orphan’s hospital freely) male have their learning and education 
given them,” belongs to Elizabeth, we hope that Victoria will 
have the glory of restoring it to these truly noble and national 
purposes. 


Art. II . — Tracts for the Times. 3 Vols. London. 1833-6. 

T he times, Heaven knows, are suflSciently bad. It is a work 
of charity to try to mend them. Tl^e collection of Tracts, 
some very short, others of considerable length, which forms the 
three volumes before us, was published for this purpose. As a 
well-intentioned attempt, it deserves our sympathy. It is a 
proof of gtreat zeal, of considerable intrepidity, and of some re- 
search. The Tracts are the production of a well-known knot 
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of divines at or from Oxford, the determined foes of dissent, the 
inconsistent adversaries of Catholicity, and the blind admirers of 
the Anglican Church. In other words, they are written by 
staunch assertors of High-Church principles. 

Will they succeed in their w'ork? We firmly believe they 
will : nay, strange to say, we hope so. As to patching up, by 
their prescriptions, the worn-out constitution of the poor old 
English Church, it is beyond human power. “ Curavimus 
Babylonem et non est sanata,” (,Jer. li. 9) will be their discovery 
in the end. It is no longer a matter of rafters and partition- 
walls; the foundations have given way, the main buttresses are 
rent; and we are not sure but that one who has been, for three 
centuries, almost deprived of sight, and kept toiling in bondage, 
not at, but under the grinding wheel, has his hands upon the 
great pillars that support it, and having roused himself in his 
strength, may be about to give them a fearful shake. We speak 
only of moral power, but it is of the immense moral power of 
truth. 

How, then, will they succeed ? Not by their attempts to heal, 
but by their blows to wound. Their spear may be like that in 
Grecian fable, which inflicted a gasli, but let out an ulcer. They 
strike boldly and deeply into the very body of dissent, and the 
morbid humours of Protestantism will be drained out. Let this 
be done, and Catholic vitality will circulate in their place. They 
show no mercy to those who venture to break unity in their 
Church j and like all unmerciful judges, they must expect no 
mercy. Why did you separate from the Homan Church ? is a 
question that every reader of these volumes will ask twenty times. 
He will find, it is true, what is intended for an answer given him 
as often : but he will be an easily-satisfied enquirer, if any of these 
answers prove sufficient for him. 

The scope of these Tracts seems to us tw'o-fold. First, they 
endeavour to revive in the Anglican Church a love of ancient 
principles and practices, by showing on how many points it has 
departed from them, and how wholesome it would be to return 
to them. Secondly, they endeavour to place their Church upon 
the foundation of apostolical succession, enforcing their claims to 
authority upon the laity, and pressing the clergy to a maintenance 
of it as a right. Antiquity and authority are their watchwords. 
They consequently maintain that the English Church has suffered 
great change during the last century, in having become too Pro- 
testant. (Tr. 38.) The Fathers of the Reformation, as they are 
called, are said by them to have l^ept close to primitive practices, 
and consequently to have separated less (this they are obliged to 
own) from the Romish — that is the Catholic Church — than their 
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successors. The Anglican Church, therefore, already stands in 
need of another reformation, {Tr. 38) which shall lead it back 
to what those Fathers made it. There must have been a sting 
in this confession. But still it is made boldly — with profession, 
however, that such an approach to Catholicity, would only be so 
inasmuch as we have better preserved primitive forms. 

The two heads which we have just rehearsed, as embracing the 
subject-matter of these books, often run into one another, and it 
is not always easy to separate them. For authority, based upon 
apostolical succession,* is necessarily a part of antiquity, and an- 
cient practices and doctrines are upheld by an appeal to authority. 
Wishing, as we do, to treat of these two matters distinctly, we 
shall endeavour to examine each upon its own peculiar merits; 
and perhaps we shall better succeed in keeping them distinct, by 
making each the subject of a separate paper. We shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves at present to the desire of bringing back 
the Anglican Church to ancient practices. 

The enquiry into this sentiment presents itself to our minds 
under the form of a very simple question. What was gained by 
the Reformation, considered as these authors would have it, that 
is, as a purgation of such malpractices and errors as time bad 
introduced into primitive usages and belief, and a return to the 
purity of the early ages ? Two things should seem to have been 
necessary to authorize the naming a religious change by such a 
title. First, all that was really abuse should have been skilfully 
removed, yet so as to leave all that was ancient and good. If a 
surgeon, in cutting away a gangrene, cut off a sound limb, he 
would be said rather to destroy than to heal. Secondly, such 
measures should be taken, as that similar or worse abuses should 
not again return. If it had required a thousand years to deform 
the Cliurch so as to call for a first reformation, this would have 
proved a sorry work, if, in a couple of hundred more, things had 
become as bad agaim Still worse* it would be, if the very Refor- 
mation itself had opened a door to similar or worse abuses. 

It will be a curious and unexpected result of such mighty con- 
vulsions in tjie religious and political world, as the Reformation 
caused, that the great safeguards of revealed truth should have 
been pulled down; the stable foundation of divinely appointed 
regiment in the Church plucked up; rites and ceremonies coeval 
with Christianity abolished ; practices come down from the first 
ajjes discontinued and discountenanced; and ordinances, believed 
ol old to have been apostolical, abrogated and condemned. And 
yet all this must be called a godly work of reformation,” that 
same. “ Reformation” signifying a repristination of primitive 
Christianity ! But will it not be stranger to see the old religion, 
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which needed such an operation, preserving all these good things 
intact, to the jealousy of the Reformed, in such wise that when 
this one wished to return to purer or perfecter forms, it must 
needs seek its models in the other ? Shall we upon examination 
find things so ? Let us see. 

1. Episcopal authority is justly considered by the Tract- writers 
as the*foundatiori of Church government. Of its present state in 
their Church they write as follows, having quoted passages froiti 
St. Clement of Rome, and St. Ignatius Martyr. * 

“ With these and other strong passages in Apostolical Fathers, how 
can we permit ourselves in our present practical disregard of episcopal 
authority ? Are not we apt to obey only so far as the law obliges us ? 
Do we support the Bishop, and strive to move all along with him as 
our bond of union and head? Or is not our every-day conduct as if, 
except with respect to certain periodical forms and customs, we were 
each independent in his own parish ?” — No. p. 8. 

“We who believe the Nicene Creed, must acknowledge it a high 
privilege, that we belong to the Apostolic Church. How is it that so 
many of us are, almost avowedly, so cold and indifferent in our thoughts 
of this privilege ? . . . Scripture at first sight is express” (in favour of 
the divine ministerial commission.) . . . “ The primitive Christians read 
it accordimjhj : and cherished with all affectionate reverence the privi-^ 
lege which they thought they found there. Why are we so unVke them 
— No. 4, p. 1 , 

“ I readily allow, that this view of our calling has something in it too 
high and mysterious to be fully understood by unlearned Christians. 
But the learned, surely, are just as unequal to it. It is part of that 
ineffable mystery, called in our creed the communion of saints, &c. . . . 
Why should we despair of obtaining, in time, an influence far more 
legitimate, and less dangerously exciting,” (than that obtained by the 
upholders of the holy discipline) “ but equally searching and extensive, 
by the diligent inculcation of our true and Scriptural claim ? For it is 
obvious that, among other results of the primitive doctrine of the apos- 
tolical succession, thoroughly considered and followed up, it would 
make the relation of pastor and parishioner far jiiore engaging, as well 
as more awful, than it is usually considered at present.” — p. 76. 

It is certain that all here desired, existed in the English Church 
down to the time of the Reformation ; it is certain that it exists 
in all countries that have remained Catholic ; it is certain that it 
exists among those who have clung to the old faith in these 
islands. What, then, was gained by the Reformation on this 
score? Had you remained Catholic, you would have had no 

practical disregard of episcopal authority,” nor would each cler- 
gyman have acted “ as if independent” of his bishop. Had you 
remained Catholic, you would have found no difficulty in causing 
this article of the Nicene Creed to be heartily believed and fol- 
lowed up, nor found yourselves so unlike the primitive Chris- 
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tians” in your feelings and conduct respecting it. You would 
have had no need of treating as a matter not desperate, the pros- 
pect of one day acquiring the influence over your flocks which 
unepiscopal teachers have acquired. A reformed, apostolic Church 
not to despair of acquiring an influence which it possessed before 
it was reformed ! If, in regard to episcopal authority and its 
practical influence, the Reformation did no good, did it do any 
harm? Clearly so. F&r if this authority was practically lost 
only after the Reformation, and only where the Reformation was 
adopted, it must evidently be charged with having caused the 
practical abandonment of one of the articles of the Nicene Creed, 
and produced a great dissimilarity between its followers and the 
primitive Christians. We imrefornjed have continued to resemble 
them. How obstinate of us not to embrace the Rieformation ! 

2. The sad effects .of this loss of practical authority in the 
episcopacy are even more awful than the cause itself. This autho- 
rity, it is often repeated through these volumes, is not so clearly 
contained in Scripture as might, d priori^ have been expected. 
Men are thus easily led to reject, or, at least, to despise it. This, 
of course, they would not, if they laid a proper stress on tradition. 
The consequence of this departure from traditional teaching, in 
one respect, leads to a similar departure in more important ones : 
for instance, regarding the doctrines of the blessed Trinity and 
the Incarnation. Consider well what follows. 

“ Wliat shall wc say, when we consider that a case of doctrine, neces- 
sary doctrine, doctrine the very highest and most sacred, may be pro- 
duced, where the argument lies as little on the surface of Scripture — 
where the proof, though most conclusive, is as indirect and circuitous 
as that for episcopacy, viz. the doctrine of the Trinity? Where is 
this solemn and comfortable mystery formally stated in the Scriptures 
as we find it in the creeds? Wliy is it not? Let a man consider 
whether all the objections which he urges against episcopacy may not 
be turned against his own belief in the Trinity. It is a happy thing for 
themselves that men are inconsistent ; yet it is miserable to advocate 
and establish a principle^ which, not in their own case indeed, but in 
the case of others who learn it of them, leads to Socinianism. This 
being considered, can we any longer wonder at the awful fact, that the 
descendants of Calvin, the first Presbyterian, are at the present day in 
the number of those who have denied the Lord who bought them?” — 
No. 4*5, p. 5. 

“ For the present, referring to that ineffable mystery (the Incarna- 
tion), from which, on this day especially, all our devout thoughts should 
begin, and in which they should end, I would only ask one question ; 
What will he the feelings of a Christian, particularly of a Christian 
pastor, should he find hereafter, that, in slighting or discouraging apos* 
tolical claims and views (he the temptation what it may), he has really 
been helpifig the evil spirit to unsettle mans faith in the Incarnation 
OF THE Son of God ?” — No. 54*, p. 12. 
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These are, indeed, awful consequences of the unsettling of 
men’s minds caused by the Reformation. And they are clearly 
traceable and imputable to that event. For be the doctrine of 
Anglicanism what it may, respecting Scripture and tradition, it is 
evident that in it, as in all Protestant communions, exclusively, 
could exist this haggling about proofs, because not clear in the 
written Word. This is manifest; that among Catholics it is not 
usual for the faithful, still less for pditors, to question, or to 
“ slight, or to discourage, apostolical claims and views nor has 
anjf one, so far as we know, contended tliat the dogmas of the 
Trinity and Incarnation have been perilled amongst us, through 
insufficient views of Church polity. These, therefore, are 

e ?culiar blessings introduced Jpy the godly Reformation. In the 
nglish reformed Church a door has been opened to Socinianism, 
which was close barred before it became i^eformed, and the un- 
reformed Catholics still contrive to keep well shut. With such 
confessions, is it strange that we should not enamoured of 
the Reformation ? 

3. The constitutional weakness of the body episcopal could 
not but be followed by the enervation of its right arm. It has 
Jong ceased to wield the thunderbolt of ecclesiastical reproof and 
public censure against incorrigible sinners or open apostates. 

“ Church Reform. — All parts of Christendom have much to con- 
fess and reform. W’^e have our sins as well as the rest. Oh that we 
would take the lead in the renovation of the Church Catholic on 
Scripture principles. 

“ Our greatest sin, perhaps, is the disuse of a ‘ godly discipline.' ” 
Let the reader consider — 

“ 1 . The command. — ‘ Put away from yourselves the wicked person.' 

‘ A man that is a heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject' 

* Mark them which cause divisions and offences, ^d avoid them.' 

“ 2. The example, viz. in the primitive Church. — ‘ The persons or 
objects of ecclesiastical censure were all such delinquents as fell into 
great and scandalous crimes after baptism, whether men or women, 
priests or people, rich or poor, princes or subjects.’ — Bingham, Antiq, 
xvi. 3. 

“ 3. The warning. — ‘ Whosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven.' — No. 8, p. 4. 

Until the Reformation, this godly discipline was in use. Even 
as yet, in Catholic countries and in our own, ecclesiastical cen- 
sures are in force, and may be incurred by the violation of the 
ecclesiastical law. Sometimes they are inflicted by special de- 
cree, and are held in the greatest awe by priests and pe^le. We 
have seen, on the Continent, excommunication taken off before a 
vast concourse of people, with all the solemn ceremonial of the 
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ancient Church. The king-qiieller Napoleon felt the power of 
the Pontiff’s arm, and staggered beneath the blow of his excom- 
munication. Not long ago the present Pope pronounced it in 
general terms against all the participators in an outrage upon his 
authority; and numbers, conscience-struck, secretly entreated for 
absolution. The godly discipline” was lost at and by the 
godly Reformation : the Church of England went back from 
the example of the primitive Church,” when it pretended to 
return to primitive Cliristianity : it soon forgot the divine 
‘‘ command” in its eagerness to combat the supposed hinnan 
commands which it imputed to the Catholic Church. And the 
latter, which pertinaciously opposed this strange return to primitive 
C-hristianity, somehow or other has contrived to keep to this ex- 
ample of the early Church. • 

4. Another great departure from primitive Christianity, caused 
by the Reformation, was, according to the Tract-writers, the 
curtailment of the Church services : — “ The services of our 
Church,” they write, as they now stand, are but a very small 
portion of the ancient Christian worship : and, though people 
now-a-days think them too long, there can be no doubt that the 
primitive believers would have thought them too short.” (No. 9;) 
The writer then explains himself farther, by observing that the 
early Christians taking literally the scriptural intimation of 
praising God seven times a day, instituted the canonical hours. 

Throughout the Churches which used the Latin tongue,” he 
adds, the same services were used with very little variation : 
find in Roman Catholic countries they continue in use, with only 
a few modern interpolations, even to this day.” (p, 2.) Here, 
then, is a plain confession. The first Christians, in conformity 
to scriptural suggestion, instituted a certain form of prayer, 
divided into seven portions, and of considerable length. This was 
in actual use Jit the time of the Reformation, with very little 
variation. Well, the restorers of ancient practices, the purgers 
of all modern abuses, sweep away the whole system : the un- 
yieldmg Catholics keep hold of it, and possess it till this day. 
Which was right ? — or what good did the Reformation do here ? 

Towards the end of the paper we have quoted, there are 
several statements respecting these offices which need emenda- 
tion. It is pretended that already before the Reformation the 
offices of the Church had been compressed into tw’o groups, 
called matins and vespers, and the spirit which had ordered them 
in their primitive form had been lost. That consequently, 
conscious of the incongruities of primitive forms and modern 
feelings, the reformers undertook to construct a service more in 
accordance with the spirit of their age. They adopted the 
VOL. IV. — NO. vni. Y 
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English language; they curtailed the already compressed ritual 
of the early Christians, &c.” 

As to the first part of these reflections, we observe, that it is 
by no means common in religious communities to group the 
offices together as stated. Matins are generally sung alone, by 
many orders at midnight, by some over-night, by others early in 
the morning. Prime is sung at daybreak, and the shorter 
canonical hours later, with mass interposed, often a solemn mass 
between every two. Vespers and complin are also performed 
separately. In collegiate churches, where the canons reside nt 
some distance from the church, the offices are more brought 
together. It may be said that the writer of the Tract spoke 
only of the state of things at the Reformation. If so, we have 
not the means at hand to verify his assertion. But we will take 
it as well grounded: what follows? Why that the Catholic 
Church contrived to correct abuses then existing without abolish- 
ing the ordinances they affected. That she at least knew the 
difference between destruction and reformation. Why could 
not Protestants do t,he same ? In their zeal to return to primi- 
tive practices, why did they abolish them ? Surely the Catholic 
Church proved that it \\as not necessary to humour modern 
feelings by such sacrifices. Which, then, is the true lover, 
follower, or restorer t)f early Christian observances ? 

On the latter part of our extract wc frankly own, that when 
first we perused it, we were quite mistaken. We fancied that 
the writer meant to cast some censure on the adoption of the 
English language, in preference to that uniform speech ‘‘ which 
had reversed the curse of Babel.” By Dr. Pusey’s vindication 
of the Tracts, we learn that such was not the author’s meaning, 
but that the passage in question was favourable to the change of 
language, (vol. iii. p. 17.) We think any dispassionate reader 
would not have so understood it. However, it is plain that if 
the reformers found it necessary to abridge the services of the 
Church, in compliance with the spirit of the age, it could not 
have been the spirit of a papistical age, as Dr. Pusey there 
explains it. For our Church, which he thus designates, has 
found no need of curtailing, or of farther compression, but rather 
found means to correct abuses. 

But this matter of ancient Church offices lost at the Refbrma- 
tion, is treated more at length in the 75th and following Tracts. 
In these, the entire office for Sunday, for the dead, and for 
several festivals, is given by way of specimens. But the intro- 
ductory sentences to the explanation there premised of these 
offices, are unmatched in controversial assurance. They are as 
follows : — 
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“ There is so much of excellence and beauty in the services of the 
Breviary, that, were it skilfully set before the Protestant by Romanistic 
controversialists as the book of devotions received in their communion, 
it would undoubtedly raise a prejudice in their favour, if he were 
ignorant of the circumstances of the case, and but ordinarily candid 
and unprejudiced. To meet this danger is one principal object of 
these pages ; in which whatever is good and true in those devotions 
will be claimed, and on reasonable grounds, for the Church Catholic in 
opposition to the Roman Church, whose real claim above other 
Churclies is that of having adopted into the service certain additions 
and novelties, ascertainable to be such in liistory, as well as being 
corruptions doctrinally. In a word, it will be attempted to wrest a 
weapon out of our adversaries' hands ; who have in this, as in many 
instances, appropriated to themselves a treasure which was our’s as 
much as their’s; and tlien, in our attempt to recovei^it, accuse us of 
borrowing what we have but lost through inadvertence.’' 

The only real claim of our Church above other Churches 
(e. g. the Anglican) consists in having made some addition to the 
breviary ! The having known how to appreciate it, and having 
kept it, go for nothing. Suppose a case in point. 

'] wo brothers are in joint possession of a noble estate, de- 
scended to them from their remote ancestors. The younger, 
prodigal-like, considers it not worth having, abandons it witli 
conlempt, and by public deed, takes instead of it a new paltry 
patch of uncultivated ground. After 300 years, his descendant 
comes out, and says to the other’s heir, Sir, I will thank you 
lo understand, that your fine ancestral mansion and broad do- 
mains ai*e mine quite as much as yours. It is exceedingly im- 
pertinent of you to call your own what once belonged to my 
i’amily as well as to yours. I claim it ‘ on reasonable grounds,’ 
for my ancestors lost it * through inadvertence.’ Nothing is yours 
except certain additional buildings, which it w^as a great presump- 
tion in you to erect.” “ This is indeed a strange claim,” the 
other might reply ; “ I was by no means prepared for it. But 
surely, sir, you will allow that three centuries of undisputed and 
exclusive possession, and no small labour and expense in culti- 
vating and preserving it, give some little superiority of right to 
the property, over thatof former coproprietorship, ‘ inadvertently’ 
(that means, I suppose, rer^ foolishly) cast aw^ay, by one who 
publicly chose a substitute for it ?” “ None upon earth, my dear 
sir,” the claimant rejoins, none upon earth, as you must 
clearly see. It is true that if you had not kept it uninterruptedly 
in your family so long, and if your fathers had not bestowed 
great pains upon it, 1 should not have now known wljere to put 
my hands upon it. But that only makes it a matter of greater 
convenience for me ; it can give no right to you. Now tliat I 

y2 
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choose to have the property again, I shall be extremely obliged to 
you, if you will no longer call it yours. As for your additional 
buildings, I shall take them down at the earliest opportunity.” 

Such is the reasoning which these grave divines pursue to 
wrest from us the breviary of which they are jealous. Every 
single reformed country, through “ inadvertence,” lost this collec- 
tion of offices. We have never heard of an Anglican, German, 
Swedish, Danish or Dutch breviary. Had all Europe followed 
the example of reformation, it is clear that the breviary would 
have been now known only from manuscripts, or a few black- 
letter editions. Virtually it would have been lost in the Church. 
Yet it is a service which “ seems to have continued more or less, 
in the same constituent parts, though not in order or system, 
from apostolic times.” (p. 3.) Now, the dear old obstinate 
Roman Church, could not be brought into the strange inadver- 
tency of reforming itself, by casting away this apostolic institu- 
tion. She tried another plan. The Council of Trent passed 
measures for its correction. St- Pius V carried them into effect, 
and subsequent pontiffs completed the work. Every ecclesiastic 
in the Catholic Church is bound to the daily recital of the bre- 
viary. In fact, the writer in the Tracts cannot give it any intel- 
ligible name but that of the Romcm breviary.” And yet it is 
no more ours than theirs who no longer possess it ! 

However, we are not disposed to quarrel seriously about our 
rights on this head. Let it first be restored, and practically en- 
forced, in their Anglican Church. Let us first learn that in all 
the collegiate churches it is daily sung with the punctuality that 
it is in those of France or Italy. Let us see published a “ Bre- 
viarium Anglicanum ad usum Ecclesioe Cantuariensis,” as we 
have one for St. Peter’s Church at Rome, Notre-Dame in 
Paris. Let us be informed that each portly dignitary has fur- 
nished himself with a Plantinian quarto, and that every curate 
pockets, on leaving home, a Norwich duodecimo. Put yourselves 
upon a footing of equality with us in point of possessfo??^ and it 
will be quite time enough to discuss the question of r\ght to the 
property. 

5. Intimately connected with this matter, which, perhaps, we 
have too lengthily examined, is another, — the loss of daily ser- 
vice. 

‘‘ Since the Reformation, the same gradual change in the prevailing 
notions of prayer, has worTced its way silently but generally. The ser- 
vices, as they were left by the Reformers, were, as they had been from 
the first ages, daily services ; they arc now weekly services. Are they 
not in a fai^ way to become monthly — No. 9, p. 3. 

If, at the sixteenth century, there was a tendency to shorten 
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and diminish the services, this tendency was completely stopped 
in all Catholic countries, and only went on working its way” 
in Protestant, Which gained on this score, those who reformed, 
or those who refused to do so ? Again, the services of the 
Catholic Cliurch yet remain what they tlien were, daily services. 
Every cathedral, collegiate, and generally every conventual, 
church, all over Catholic Christendom, has daily performed in it 
the divine office, with a numerous attendance of the members 
who form the chapter or community. JJesides this, every church 
and chapel is open daily to the devotion of the faithful, and the 
divine Eucharistic sacrifice is daily offered in each. We, there- 
fore, are in no danger of seeing our offices become monthly, or 
even weekly. The 25/7/ Tract contains an extract from a ser- 
mon of Bishop Beveridge, in which this neglect of daily prayer 
is condemned as a breach of duty. After quoting the rubrics 
concerning this matter, the bishop thus urges it on the clergy. 
“ But notwithstanding this great care that our Church hath 
taken to have daily Prayers in every parish, we see, by sad ex- 
perience, they are shamefully neglected, all the kingdom over ; 
there being very few places where they have any Public Prayers 
upon the week-days, except, perhaps, upon Wednesdays and 
Fridays ; because it is expressly commanded that both Morning 
and Evening Prayers be read every day in the week, as the 
Litany upon those. And why this commandment should be 
neglected jiiore than the other, for my part I can see no reason. 
But I see plain enough that it is a great fault, a plain breach of the 
known Jaws of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and particularly 
of that part of it which, by his blessing, settled among us.” We 
leave it to the sensible reader to conclude whether the Reforma- 
tion did good or harm in this part of Christian duty. We will 
trust him also with the decision, as to which Church has stuck 
closest to the primitive practice. 

6. Besides the })crformance of daily service, the daily celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was appointed at the Reformation, with 
the practice of daily, and still more, weekly communion. It is 
allowed, that when the Reformation was introduced, these pra(i- 
tices were followed in England. For, another extract from the 
same bishop, published in the 26th Tract, acknowledges this. 
“ Where we may observe, first, that in those days there was daily 
communion in cathedral churches, and other places, as there used 
to be in the primitive Church.” (p. 9.) Proof is then given of 
this practice in St. Paul’s. “ F rom whence it is plain, that the 
communion was then celebrated in that church every day. And 
so it was even in parish churches.” Of which likewise proof is 
given, Tlie loss of this primitive practice, is called in capital let- 
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ters, A SIN or the Church,” (Tr. 6, p. 4,) that is of the Angli- 
can. For it is the practice solemnly to celebrate the Eucharistic 
rite, or, as we express it, to say Mass, everyday, in every Catho- 
lic Church over the world, as it was in England wlien the 
Reformation took place. And as this custom is acknowledged 
to have been primitive and apostolic, we presume it will be granted 
that, in this respect, as in the preceding, the unreformed have 
been more successful than the reformed. 

7. Let us proceed with rites or practices belonging to this 
Blessed Sacrament. And first, take a less important one. 

‘‘ A j)oor woman mentioned, with much respect, her father s prac- 
tice never to taste food before receiving the Lord’s Supper, adhering 
unconsciously to ^lie practice of the Church in its better days, and, in- 
deed, of our own in Bishop Taylor’s time.” — Tr, 66, p. 11. 

These better days were the earliest ages. The abuses intro- 
duced into the Church of Corinth are groundedly supposed to 
have led to the practice here mentioned. Tcrtullian describes 
the Eucharist as that which was received “ ante ornnem cibum,” 
before every other food. Thus has another primitive observance, 
held in England till the Reformation, and even continued for 
some time after, through the impulse of preceding better princi- 
ples, been completely lost. So much for the efficacy of the Re- 
formation in retaining primitive practices. What shall we say 
of its ability to return to them ? We need not add, that this 
practice is rigidly followed in the Catholic Church, just as it was 
“ in better days.” 

8. When the spirit of ■ reformation invaded England, the 
country was in possession of a liturgy, precisely that which we 
Catholics now use. On this, let us have the opinion of the Tract- 
writers. All liturgies now existing, except those in use in 
Protestant countries, profess to be derived from very remote an- 
tiquity.” (No. 63, p. 1.) After this preliminary sentence, the 
writer proceeds to show, from a comparison of the different litur- 
gies, the justice of their claim. He thus speaks of ours. “ An- 
other liturgy, which can be traced back with tolerable certainty 
to very remote time, is the Roman Missal.” Manuscripts are 
then referred to, which prove the Mass to have been essentially the 
same when revised by Pope St. Gregory the Great in 590, and a 
century earlier by Gelasius, and even under Pope St. Leo the Great. 

It also deserves to be -noticed, that, at the time when the Ro- 
man Liturgy was undergoing these successive revisals, a tradition 
all along prevailed attributing to one part of it an apostolic origin, 
and that this part does not appear to have undergone any change 
whatever. Virgilius, who was Pope between the times of Gela- 
sius and Gregory, tells us, that the ^ canonical prayers,’ or what 
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is now called the ^ Canon of the Mass,’ had been handed down 
as an apostolical tradition. And much earlier we hear the same 
from Pope Innocent, who adds, that the apostle from whom they 
derived it was St. Peter.” (p. 5.) 

On this precious deposit of apostolical tradition, received from 
St. Gregory by the English Church, on its conversion, the An- 
glican reformers laid their sacrilegious hands. These worthy 
champions of primitive usages, these pious vindicators of the early 
ages, these zealous restorers of apostolic piety, recklessly (shall 
we say through inadvertence ?”) rejected and abolished this 
venerable monument of antiquity, and substituted a patch-work 
liturgy, or “ communion service,” in wliich hardly a rite or a 
prayer is observed that existed in the old. In gages 8 9 of 

the cited Tract, are tables to prove this. The four principal 
ancient liturgies are* compared together, viz. St. Peter’s or the 
Homan, St. James’s or the Oriental, St. Mark’s or the Egyptian, 
and St. John’s or the Ephesian and Mozarabic. The result is, 
that in eleven points connected with the consecration and com- 
munion, they all wonderfully agree. This numbed might have 
been probably increased ; but we are content to take tlie state- 
ment of the Tract. The communion service discards five of 
these points, alters and mutilates some of the remainder, and 
arranges the little it has preserved in a different order from any. 
'I’he statement of this modification is coolly introduced by these 
words : ‘‘ The English Reformers prefer an order different from 
any of these.” (p. 8.) We will not enter into any discussion 
about their right to do so. Oh, no ! It would have been quite 
a pity, if, by any chance, they had preserved in a modern religion 
practices of such venerable antiquity. But, at any rate, do not 
call such men Reformers. If you will, do not tell us that the 
purpose of the Reformation was only to clear aw'ay modern 
abuses, and to retain and restore all that was primitive and apos- 
tolical ! You yourselves say, “ it may perhaps be said without 
exaggeration, that next to the Holy Scriptures, they (the ancient 
liturgies) possess the greatest claim to our veneration and study.” 
(p. 16.) Yet they whom you call your Fathers, made no scruple 
of abolishing or completely disfiguring them ! 

On the other side, we need hardly remind our readers, that 
the Catholic Liturgy or Mass, as now used, and translated in 
pocket missals, is nearly word for wond identical with that of 
Gelasius, referred to in our Tract. This subject, however, de- 
serves a fuller discussion than we can at present afford it. 

9. Among the points excluded from the Liturgy at the Refor- 
mation, ^oiie is thus specified ; “ And likewise another prayer 
(which has been excluded from the English Ritual) ‘ for the rest 
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and peace of all those who have departed this life in God’s faith 
and fear,’ concluding* with a prayer for communion with them.” 
(p. 7.) On this subject Dr. Piisey enlarges in a letter, now 
prefixed to the third volume of the Tracts. He allows that this 
prayer was excluded from the Anglican Liturgy, by “ yielding 
to the judgment of foreign ultra-reformers.” We need not observe 
that Catholics have retained the practice and the words. Nor 
shall we find it difficult, in a proper place, to disprove Dr. Puscy’s 
assertions respecting the object of these prayers in the ancient 
Church, and to show that it was the same as Catholics now pro- 
pose to themselves. 

10. When the most solemn of all Christian rites was thus 
rudely .and irreverently treated, it must not surprise us to find 
others, less important, handled in like manner. Dr. Puscy has 
divided into three Tracts (67-69) a long treatise on “ Scriptural 
views of Holy Baptism.” It deserves, in many respects, our 
highest praise; and we freely give it. At pages 266 and follow- 
ing, he presents, in parallel columns, those baptismal rites which 
were very gener.ally, if not universally, observed in the ancient 
Church, and which we have retained. The Anglicans, loo, kept 
them for a time. But naturally they could not understand their 
Worth, and sacrificed them to tlie good pleasure of Bucer. Dr. 
Pusey thus laments the loss of those primitive observances. “ We 
have lost by all those omissions. Men are impressed by these 
visible actions, far more than they are aware, or wish to .acknow- 
ledge. Two points especially were thereby visibly inculcated, 
which men seem now .almost wholly to have lost sight of, — the 
power of .our enemy Satan, and the might of our Blessed Ke- 
deemer.” (p. 242.) Thus we see what a practical influence on 
faith these omissions may have. Again : ft h.as undoubtedly 
been a device of Satan, to persu.ade jnen that this expulsion of 
himself (by the exorcisms prefixed to our baptism) w.as unneces- 
sary; he has thereby secured a more undisputed possession. 
Whether the rite can again be restored in our Church, without 
greater evil, God only knoweth ; or whether it be not irrevocably 
forfeited ; but this is cert.ain, that until it be restored, we shall 
have much more occasion to warn our flocks of the devices and 
power of him against whom they have lo contend.” (p. 243.) 

Hence, in another Tract, these authors feelingly deplore the 
loss, or better to speak, the rejection, of the Catholic Ritual. 
After quoting passages from the Fathers upon the origin of many 
ceremonies still retained by us, they’ conclude : ‘‘ that, as a whole, 
the Catholic Ritual was a precious possession, and if we, who 
have escaped from Popc^ry, have lost not only the possession, but 
the sense of its value, it is a serious question whether we are nof 
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like men who recover from some serious illness, with the loss or 
injury of their sight or hearing; whether we are not like the 
Jews returned from captivity, who could never find the rod of 
Aaron or the Ark of the Covenant, which, indeed, had ever been 
hid from the world, but then was removed from the temple it- 
self.” (No. 34.) • 

These arc grievous lamentations. Thank God, tve have • no 
reason to make them. The deposit of traditional practices which 
we received from our forefluhers we ha\*e kept inviolate. We 
have rejected no rite, we have hardly admitted one, in the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, since the days of Gelasius or Gre- 

11. Another primitive practice avowedly neglected in the 
English Church, is that of fasting, and other austerities. Dr. 
Piisey has written several Tracts upon the subject. In one he 
says : ‘‘ I would fain hope that there will not long be this vari- 
ance between our principles and our practice.” (No. 18, p. 21.) 
Again : ‘‘ the other fasts of the Church require the less to be 
dwelt iipoiv either because, as in Lent, her authority is in some 
degree recognized, although it be very imperfectly and caprici- 
ously obeyed,” &c. (p. 23.) In this Tracts as in many others, a 
captious spirit, in relation to Catholics, is observable. vVe lament 
it. It is but little creditable to the writer. To urge,” he 
writes, “ that fasts were abused by the later Romish Church, is 
but to assert that they are a means of grace committed to men, 
It was then among the instances of calm judgment in the 
Reformers of our Prayer-book,” (we have seen specimens of this 
calm judgment,) “ that, cutting off the abuses which before pre- 
vailed, the vain distinctions of meats, the luxurious abstinences, 
the lucrative dispensations, they still prescribed fasting.”,. The 
Reformers omitted that which might be a snare to men’s con- 
sciences; they left it to every man’s Christian prudence and 
experience how he would fast, but they prescribed the days upon 
which he should fast, both in order to obtain an unity of feeling 
and devotion in the members of Christ’s bod 5 ^, and to preclude 
the temptation to the neglect of the duty altogether.” (p. 7.) 
Yet, on the whole, the duty, as a general one, is neglected. The 
Common-prayer book prescribes as days of fasting or abstinence, 

All the Fridays in the year, except Christmas-day.” Is this 
observed in the Anglican Church? The forty days of Lent; 
are they observed ? The Ember days ; are they observed ? Yet 
among Catholics, in England as on the continent, all these days 
are strictly observed; all Fridays by abstinence, and all the rest 
by fasts. tThe appointment of days, then, was not sufficient. 
The Reformers, with all their calm judgment, went wrong in not 
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prescribing \ow men are to fast. But, in reality, they rooted up 
in the Church all the principles by which alone fasting could be 
practically preserved in it. There is something, therefore, to say 
the least, ungenerous and unhandsome in praising the Reformers 
at the expense of the Catholics, for cutting off abuses which 
before prevailed,” when this amputation was so clumsily performed 
as to lead to the total destruction of the thing itself. And this 
iinhandsomeness is doubled by the consideration, that if -these 
abuses existed till then, Catholics were able to correct them 
without any such violent effects. For if dispensations wore then 
lucrative, they certainly are not so now, either in this country or 
abroad. There is a heavy penalty in Italy, renewed every year, 
not only upon every ecclesiastical authority receiving a fee for 
giving a dispensation from abstinence during Lent, but upon any 
medical man demanding it for a certificate of weak health, in- 
tended for obtaining such dispensation. The difference, then, 
between our Church and the Anglican has been this : that 
posintj dispensations till the sfxteenth century to have been lucra- 
tive, we wisely removed the lucre, but kept the necessity of dis- 
pensation by ecclesiastical authority, and thereby preserved the 
practice itself. The Anglicans, retaining the ecclesiastical pre- 
cept of fasting on stated days, with what Dr. Pusey considers 

calm judgment,” vested in each individual the dispensing power, 
lest it should be lucrative to pastors, and of course, lost all eccle- 
siastical power of enforcing an ecclesiastical precept. When each 
man is constituted his own judge, when selfishness is made the 
supreme umpire between the appetites and an irksome, painful 
duty, it is easy to foresee the decision. We are sure that a Pro- 
testant clergyman would be astonished, if one^f his parishioners 
called upon him at the commencement of Lent, or in an Ember 
week, to ask his permission, as a pastor and organ of his Church, 
not to fast. lie would probably be more astonished to find that 
he had a parishioner who thought about fasting at all. Indeed, 
we have little doubt that Dr. Pusey and his friends would be 
very glad to place the duty of fasting once more under the safe- 
guard of the Church’s jurisdiction ; by bringing men to the prac- 
tical conviction that, whatever the Church has enjoined, no faith- 
ful son ought to neglect, without a reason which she herself has 
approved. Did every one fast, who had not obtained this appro- 
bation of his neglect, the precept of the Church would not be a 
dead letter. 

Then as to “ vain distinctions of meats,” surely Dr. Pusey is 
fully aware that, in the primitive Church, pretty nearly the same 
distinctions existed as do now among Catholics. St. Chrysostom 
(3rf Horn, to tJie People of Antioch)^ St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
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(Catecli. 4), St. Basil (Is^ Horn, on Fasting)^ and Hermes, an 
apostolic Father (Pastor. 1. iii.), not to quote many decrees of 
councils and other authorities, tell us that flesh-meat was forbid- 
den on all fast-days. St. John Baptist did not consider distinction 
of meats vain, when he chose locusts and wild honey for his diet ; 
nor did God when he instituted the old law. The rule for the 
English Church St. Gregory gave to our apostle St. Augustine, 
the same as is found in Canon Law. “ We abstain from flesh- 
meat, and from all things which come from flesh, as milk, cheese, 
and eggs.” 

What is meant by ^Guxurious abstinences?” That the rich 
will often turn into a luxury what is meant for humiliation, must 
not surely be cast as a reproach upon the duty, ngr alleged as a 
sufficient motive for its abolition. Because the voluptuous wiio 
loll upon velvet cushions in well-fitted pews, are better at ease 
when kneeling in church, than the poor are in their hard beds 
at home, should the custom of kneeling at worship be abolished ? 
If occasionally conviviality is more indulged on a day of absti- 
nence tlian becomes it, to the generality it is truly a day of 
restraint and j)enance. A Catholic can seldom invite a friend, 
certainly not a Protestant, to his table on those days, and is 
generally precluded from accepting an invitation from others. 
We know Catholics not a few, who, so far from considering fish 
a delicacy, from being obliged to confine themselves to the use of 
it on certain days, will not allow it on others to be served on their 
tables. And many, too, we know who, week after week, find 
pain in complying with the duty of abstinence. In fact, so gene- 
rally has this been felt, that within these few years, the Holy See 
has assented to the petition of the British and Irish Catholics, for 
the abolition of the abstinence on Saturdays. And the dispen- 
sation thus granted, though on such a great scale, was not a 
‘‘ lucrative” one, for it did not put a stiver into the papal trea- 
sury. 

Dr. Pusey’s own Tracts afford us §ufficient proof of the vast 
wisdom in his Church, when she “ left it to every man’s Christian 
prudence and experience how he should fast.” The natural 
consequence has been, that those wffio wish to do it, know not 
how. The Tract 66 is in answer to a letter by a clergyman 
(mark that!) who, through the British Magazine^ desired many 
illustrations of No. 18. Among these queries are, — “ In what is 
the abstinence of fasting to consist ?” “ Is there anv difference 

between abstinence and fasting ?” The answer to this question 
is in these different terms, — Not, I imagine, in our Church.” 
Now, all this uncerUiinty, or rather knorance, proceeds from the 
Anglican Church not having thought it proper to define how 
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men were to fast. A very indifferently instructed Catholic would 
be ashamed to ask such questions ; much more a clergyman. 

In conclusion, Dr. Pusey finds himself obliged to answer the 
objection that “ fasting is Popish.” Of course, he denies it. 
He is right. It may belong to anyone who chuses to practise it. 
Is it Anglican ? 

1 2. To the practice of fasting is joined that of other works of 
mortification, such as hard lodging, uneasy garments,” (hair 
shirts ?) “ laborious posture in prayer, sufferance of cold,” ike., 
and it is called “part of the foolish wisdom of the day to des- 
pise these small things, and disguise its. impatience of restraint 
under some such general maxim as — ‘ tliat God has no pleasure 
in self-torture or mortification.’” (No. 66, p. 9.) These senti- 
ments hardly call for a commentary. Few Protestants will' read 
them without pronouncing them popish; no Catholic, without 
admitting their general truth. 

We pass over other points of less importance, in which the 
defection of the Anglican Church from primitive practices is 
openly or tacitly acknowledged. There are one or two matters, 
however, which w^e think it right to notice, before coming to 
our concluding remarks. 

In the first place, there is constantly a desire manifested to 
bring the rite of ordination as nearly as possible to the definition 
of a sacramental institution. Thus, we are told that “ ordina- 
tion, though it does not precisely come within our” (/. e. the 
Anglican) “ definition of a sacrament, is, nevertheless, a rite 
partaking, in a high degree, of the sacramental character, and it 
is by reference to the proper sacraments that its nature can be 
most satisfactorily illustrated.” (No. 5, p. lU.) The difierojice 
seems to be placed in the circumstance, that in the other sacra- 
ments tire essence lies in the words or form, while in ordination 
it is placed in the imposition of hands, or outward rite. (No. 1, 
p. 3.) This is rather a bungling view of the sacramental theory, 
and leads to important consequences respecting the Eucharist. 
Of these we shall find a proper place to speak. Dr. Pusey, in 
his vindication of the Tracts^ goes even farther, and shows that, 
according to St. Augustine’s definition, ordination might well 
have been numbered among the sacraments. This definition is 
no other than that of our Church, “ a visible sign of invisible 
grace.” (Vol. iii. p. ID) On the whole, wc should conclude, 
that the Anglican Church would have done better to have kept 
St. Augustine’s definition. It would have acted in conformity 
with antiquity, and it would have better preserved the dignity 
of its supposed priesthood. 

Secondly. The retention of ancient doctrines and rites by 
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Catholics is clearly acknowledged. Thus, speaking of the 
visible Church, we have what follows: — 

“ Now, the Papists have retained it ; and so they have the advantage 
of possessing an instrument, which is, in the first place, suited to the 
needs of human nature; and next, is a special gift of Christ, and so 
has a blessing with it. Accordingly, we see that in its measure success 
follows their zealous use of it They act with great force upon the 
imaginations of men. The vaunted antiquity, the universality, the 
unanimity of their Church, put them above the varying fashions of 
the world, and the religious novelties of the day. And truly, when 
one surveys the grandeur of their system, a sigh arises in the thought- 
ful mind, to think w'e should be separated from them. ‘ Cum talis sis, 
ulinani noster esses !’ But, alas, an union is impossible. Their 
communion is infected with heterodoxy: we arc bound to flee it as a 
pestilence. They have established a lie in the place of God’s truth ; 
and by their claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin 
they have committed. They cannot repents Popery must be destroyed, 
it cannot be reformed," — No. 20, p. 3. 

'riiis last phrase we hail with a mixed feeling of pity and 
satisfaction. Of pity for those who possess not the same stability 
as ourselves : of satisfaction at here finding a plain and manly 
declaration of the attitude in wdiich we mutually stand. To us 
is left the blessed hope of bringing others into unity with us by 
gentle arts of persuasive argument ; to themselves they reserve, 
as an only resource, the ungracious work of destruction. 

Thirdly. The spiritual and devotional character of the Catho- 
lic worship *and religion is openly avowed. Of the approaching 
contest betw^ecn the English Church and ours, it is said: — 

“ The same feelings which carry men now to dissent will carry 
them to Romanism — novelty being an essential stimulant of popular 
devotion; and the Roman system, to say nothing of the intrinsic 
majesty and truth, which remain in it amid its corruptions, abounding 
in this and other stimulants of a most potent and effective character. 
And farther, there will ever be a number of refined and affectionate 
minds, who, disappointed in finding full matter for their devotional 
feelings in the English system, as at present conducted, betake them- 
selves, tlirough human frailty, to Rome.” — No. 71 » p- 4. 

Let us now apply ourselves to drawing general conclusions 
from the view which we have given of these Tracts, Observe, 
we have only treated of their proposed return to ancient prac- 
tices, now lost among the Anglicans. We resume, then, the 
query proposed at the beginning of our article. What has been 
gained by the Reformation, considered as an attempted return 
to primitive purity ? We have here a clear confession that, 
upon a dozen points, affecting nothing less than the constitution 
of the Church, and the authority of its hierarchy, the grounds 
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upon which the most solemn dogmas rest, the public offices of 
the Church, the frequent use of the Eucharistic sacrament, the 
performance of daily service, the observance of fasting, and 
other great moral precepts, the Anglican Church, unaer the 
mask of a reformation, contrived to place things in a worse state 
than they were before, and than they now exist in the Catholic 
Church. What title can be established to the name of refor- 
mation in all these particulars ? 

But we fear lest, in often repeating this query, we may have 
been guilty of a mistake, small in itself, but more important in 
its results. We have spoken of our Church as the unreformed, 
in opposition to the Anglican, ^profesnng to be reformed. By 
applying to ourselves the negative epithet, we only meant lo 
speak of such reformation as led to the deplorable effects acknow- 
ledged in the Tracts to have taken place- in Anglicanism. We 
disavow any reform amongst us, wrought on the principle it 
adopted, of destroying, or abolishing, all in which there was 
abuse, real or pretended. Catholic will deny that, in many 
matters of Church discipline, relaxation had crept into religions 
practices, before the lleformation. The Church, in many ways, 
through Papal constitutions, particular synods, and chiefly by 
the council of Trent, issued decrees of reform. Whoever opens 
the statutes of the council, will see in every sheet Decretum 
de reforinatione.’* The Catholic Church, however, went to 
work upon principles totally different from the Anglican. The 
religious orders were supposed to be lax in discipline, and ojm ii 
to abuses. England suppressed them, seized their revenues, 
turned upon the woild thousands of inoffensive men and womc'ii 
who had long abandoned it, and abolished the ascetic life, which 
the Tracts, after Bingham, acknowledge to ^lave existed in the 
primitive Church. [Records of the Church, No. XI, p. 3.) The 
Catholic Church inquired into the abuses, framed the wisest 
regulations for their correction and prevention, and only sup- 
pressed, where, as in the case of the Humiliati, real crime or 
gross degeneracy could be established on proof. The education 
of clergy was a matter much neglected in many diocesses. The 
English reformers took not a single step towards establishing a 
system of clerical education, unless it was the suppression of 
schools and chantries. The Catholic “ reformers'* at Trent, 
obliged every diocess to erect and maintain an ecclesiastical 
seminary, in which the young aspirants to the clerical state 
should live in community, dividing their time between study and 
spiritual exercises, under the watchful eye of the bishop, and 
persons deputed by him. 

There had been grievous abuses complained of in the colla- 
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tion of benefices, from the pluralities accumulated on one indi- 
vidual, or their collation on absentees, such as oiBcers of the 
Papal court. The Anglicans have left all these evils, perhaps 
have aggravated them. They allow many benefices, with cure of 
souls, to devolve on one man’s head; and Cheltenham, and 
Leamington, and Brighton, will bear testimony to the Irish 
rectories and vicarages, which allow their incumbents to live 
beyond the reach of their flocks’ complaints. Since the council 
of Trent, those abuses have been completely cut off in the 
Catholic Church, and pluralities, with cure of souls, are totally 
unknown among us. 

We could run on through some hundred such comparisons, to 
show the opposite characters of our two reforms. Ours was a 
comer iHitive ref arm ; we pruned away the decayed part; we 
placed the vessel in the furnace, and, the dross being melted 
oJf, we drew it out bright and pure. Yours was radical to the 
extreme ; you tore up entire plants by the roots, because you 
said there was a blight on some one branch ; you threw the 
whole vessel into the fire, and made merry at its blaze. Now 
that you go to look for it again, you find nothing but ashes. 
And you are surprised at this ! 

Gladly, too, would we institute a comparisoii between the 
instruments of our respective reformations. We w'ould put St. 
Charles Borromeo against Cranmer, or Bartholomew de Mar- 
tyriBus against Bucer ; the first as agents, the latter as auxiliaries. 
It has often appeared to ns, that Divine Providence was gra- 
ciously pleased to give the lie to those who, under pretence of 
grievous abuses and errors, caused schism in the Church, by 
raising from its bosom, at that very moment, and soon after, 
such men as no Reformed Church can boast of. The tree might 
have been known by its fruits ; an evil tree could not have 
brought forth such worthy fruits of charity, of pastoral zeal, of 
penitential spirit, as then came to adorn the Catholic Church. 
And two things strike us principally in this matter. First, that 
they flourished exactly after the western continental Church is 
supposed by these Anglican writers to have set on itself the 
seal of reprobation, by sanctioning heresy at Trent. Nay, 
some among them, as St. Charles, were the most active pro- 
moters of its decisions. Secondly, that these extraordinary 
men were all distinguished for their attachment to this Church, 
and made it their glory that they belonged to it. We meet in 
their writinaiwith no regrets at a single step it had taken, no 
intimation of a thought, that it had inadvertently let slip a par- 
ticle of jprimitive truth. 

They were really a crown, aye, a crown of gold, to their 
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mother; not as the fading garlands of Ephraim, put on the 
I lead in a moment of intoxication. They were heroes, whose 
names, after three centuries, are fresh in the mouths of men. 
Who, among the ordinary class of Anglicans, speaks of Parker, 
or Jewel, or Bancroft, or Cranmer, or Bramhall, as of men 
whose good deeds have descended in blessings on generations, 
or whose wise sayings are as maxims of life upon the lips of 
children ? But such are the memories of a Francis de Sales, 
and a Vincent of Paul, a Philip Neri, and an Ignatius Loyola. 
Cities, provinces, and kingdoms, publicly testify their venera- 
tion for their memories, and their gratitude for the benefits they 
conferred. Children, who owe their early knowledge of God, 
and of good letters, to the gratuitous education of the continent, 
lisp with tendei- affection the names of a Joseph Calasanctius, or 
a Jerom Emilian. Thousands of sick, whoso pillows are watched 
with kindness by self-devoted, unpaid attendants, pronounce 
blessings on a Camillus de I^ellis, or a John of God, or a Vincent 
of Paul, who inspired their successors with such charity. lias 
any diocess of England raised a statue to its bishop like the 
colossus of Arona ? Has any of its cities ever honoured one of 
its priests, as Rome has done Philip Neri, witli the title of its 
apostle ? 

But this comparison between the English and the true 
Church, at the time when the former boasts of having risen into 
primitive splendour, and left the other buried in error and cor- 
ruptions, becomes still more striking, when made with reference 
to the spiritual life. Never in any period of the Church was it 
illustrated by persons more deeply enamoured of the cross, more 
versed in the science of the inward life, or more sublimely occu- 
pied in contemplation, than the Catholic, at the very moment 
when England thought proper to abandon its unity. The writ- 
ings of St. Theresa, and St. John of the Cross, not to mention 
the lives of such men as Felix a Cantalicio, Peter of Alcantara, 
Pascal Baylon, and innumerable others, are enough to have 
added glory to the true Church, in the brightest period of its 
history. One would have supposed, that a young and vigorous 
establishment, the Phcenix-church of England, springing forth 
into a new life from the funeral pile - where she had consumed 
the decayed elements of her previous existence, would have 
flown upwards with a steady gaze upon the sun of righteousness, 
and given proof of heh renewed vigour, by her eagle-flights to- 
w^ards the regions of heaven. Instead of this, she fell heavily on 
the ground, scorched in plumage, and shorn of wing, and con- 
demned to walk or creep upon the earth’s surface, and to seek 
her food, with dimmer eye, in its stagnant, lifeless pools. At 
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the same time, the spirit of God seemed restless and prolific in 
the heart of her rival, bringing forth thoughts and aspirations 
which rose up heavenwards, as to their proper home, unclouded 
by the smallest stain that would show them to have risen from 
a bosom tainted by heresy and corruption.* 

If, then, nothing was gained by the Protestant Reformation 
on behalf of good discipline, the salutary use of the sacraments, 
and other such-like holy practices, nothing surely was gained in 
deej) spirituality, and the perfection of the inward life. And if, 
on the other liand, the Catholic reform of the Church cleared 
away abuses by time introduced, leaving the good intact, so did 
it, at the same time, witness within it a marvellous development 
of the principles of divine contemplation and close upion of 
the soul with God. That Christianity could hopd for no advan- 
tage in this respect frorm the Reformation, is acknowledged by a 
late writer, whose sentiments on the German department of that 
awful revolution we hope on sotne future occasion to lay before 
our readers. Speaking of the iMiin which it caused to the 
(terman empire, Menzel observes At so high a price as 
this, the small gains of this measure were too dearly bought. 
For, whatever improvements the new Church might boast of, 
whatever errors and malpractices she could charge her mother 
or elder sister with, never will she be able to deny her the 
merit of having preserved and disseminated the light of divine 
truth and of human learning; never will she have it in her 
power to make out a case of necessity, or to form another path 
to salvation, than that on which Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, and 
Fenelon, have found the right way.” [Menzel^ neuere Geschichte 
der DoHtschen von der Reformation^ Breslaw, 1836, vol. i. p. 7.) 

We shall of course be told, that the separation from the 
Church of Rome took place in consequence of doctrinal errors. 
Or, according to the theory of the Tracts^ that, by sanctioning 
those errors, slie separated herself from the reforming Anglican 
Church. Much that is connected with this question hangs upon 
the important one of apostolical succession, and the existence of 
schism in that Church. That must be laid aside for the present. 
But we look at the matter under another aspect. 

We are told, then, that the Catholic Church had departed in 
matters of faith from primitive truth, and had enslaved the hearts 
of men to error. The charge was twofold. The Catholic 
Church was accused of having corrupted- faith, and loaded the 

* “ And to what else” (than the practice of rigorous fasting) “ can one attribute 
it, that so many men in the French Church, amid all the disadvantages of a corrupt 
religion, attaWcd a degree of spirituality rare among ourselves — Tracts for the 
Timesi, No. 66, p. 16. 
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practices of the Church with human ‘ and superstitious usages. 
The Refiarmation attacked both. It cut off many doctrines then 
believed by all the Church, saying! “these are not warranted 
by primitive belief.” It abolished almost the entire liturgy, and 
other services in the Church, the rites used in the administration 
of sacraments, and many other observances, saying : “ these are 
human inventions.” 

Well, the work was done, and God knows, thoroughly done. 
Nearly three hundred years roll on, the minds of men gradually 
cool, and they begin to discover that almost every one of the 
rites, ceremonies, and practices, abolished at the Reformation as 
superstitious additions to the primitive simplicity of worship, 
were, and are, most venenable, - and even traceable to apostolic 
origin f What becomes of the other half? “ Oh, there we do 
itbt yield an inch. Our reformers were -certainly too hasty in 
dealing with outward observances. Tliey allowed themselves to 
be misled. But in matters of faith, in which they condemned 
Rome, you must not touch them, 'riiore all was done deliber- 
ately and wisely.” — Gently, good sirs : you yourselves have 
yielded much. You have certainly betrayed a lurking desire 
that ordination should be considered a sacrament. You your- 
selves acknowledged “ that the English Church has commitled 
mistakes in the practical working of its system : nay, that it is 
incomphte even in its /ormal doctrine and discipline.” (No. 71, 
p. You concede, that “ though your own revolution” 

(here you have for once hit upon the right name) “ of opinion 
and practice was slower, and more carefully considered than 
those of your neighbours, yet it was too much influenced by 
secular interests, sudden external events, and the will of indivi- 
duals, to carry with it any vouchers for the p^fection and entire- 
ness of the religious system thence emerging.” You have con- 
fessed that “ the hurry and confusion' of the times led to a 
settlement of religion incomplete and defective.” (p. 30.) You 
allow that your “ doctrine on the Blessed Eucharist, though, on 
the whole, . protected safe thrbugh a dangerous time by the 
cautious Ridley, yet, in one or two places, was clouded by the 
interpolations of Bucer.” (p. 32.) 

In other words, you allow the godly work of Reformation to 
liave been but gn incomplete and ill-d'igested work. You see in 
it errors and omissions in every part. But not a fault of com- 
mission will you acknowledge. Not a single positive deflnition 
was mistaken. You have drawn a nice limit : you have traced 
very minutely the boundary mark. On one side you see pal- 
pable imperfections, inconsiderate rejections, unnecessary changes, 
excessive innovations, unwarranted interferences of the civil 
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power, unlucky concessions to the pressure of circumstances, 
and, by consequence, ‘‘ a system of religion incomplete and 
defective.” But on the other side of the boundary, these same 
men, under the very same circumstances, without any new 
light, did not commit a single error. Oh no, there they were 
impeccable. They were repeatedly deceived when the question 
was about omissions, — never when they adopted. They lell into 
constant oversights when they rejected, never once when they 
defined. Wonderful sagacity ! Incomprehensible— far beyond 
the gift of infallibility, which you are so careful to disclaim for 
your Church ! (p. 27.) 

But we fancy that a prudent enquirer will ask for some better 
proof of this wonderful preservation, than the mere assertion of 
these gentlemen that their own Church ‘‘ kept the*nearest of any 
to the complete truth.” (p. 29.) When you acknowledge so 
many false steps, and allow that you have no security against 
others, surely men have a right to doubt whether you have 
escaped them. The Catholic Church is consistent. She says, 
‘‘ I am gifted with infallibility, therefore I have fallen into no 
errors.” The Anglican rejects infallibility, but claims an equal 
obedience. 

The argument, however, may be urged more home as thus; 
It will be acknowledged, and by none more consistently than by 
the authors of the Tracts^ that outwarj^jforms ^re great safe- 
guards of doctrine, and that the abailflonment of rites or observ- 
ances of very remote antiquity will often endanger some point of 
doctrine in connexion with them. Who can doubt that the 
neglect of ecclesiasticjil censures has led to the enfeebling of 
Church authority among the Anglicans ? Have we not heard 
Dr. Pusey complaiu, that the abandonment of the exorcisms in 
baptism has much contributed to make men in his Church forget 
the power of Satan, and the might of our Redeemer ? Now, to 
apply these princiidcs, let us take an instance which lately struck 
us on occasion of the Christmas solemnity. Let us suppose that 
one of the clergymen who conduct these Tracts^ admiring, as he 
professes, the lloman Breviary, had induced several of his bre- 
thren and friends to recite its Matins together bn Christmas-eve, 
as was usual in the ancient Church. They would find nothing 
objectionable in the office, but rather much possessing a sweet 
solemnity. For we will imagine them to omit the Ave Maria at 
the beginning, and the Alma Redemptoris at the end. These 
are their two principal stumbling-blocks. Arrived at the third 
Nocturn, one proceeds to read the Homily of St. Gregory upon 
the gospel;^ as follows ; — “ Quia largiente Domino, mifisarum 
solemnia ter hodie celebraturi sumus, loqui diu de Evangelio non 
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possiimus.” [Horn. 8 in Evang.) Since, through the divine 
favour, we shall this day thrice celebrate solemn Mass, we cannot 
speak at length on the gospel.” These admirers of primitive 
antiquity would have been a little staggered at such a declaration 
of St. Gregory’s. Now, if one of them had started an objection 
that such words were nonsense in the mouth of a Protestant 
clergyman, and that he could not feel justified in claiming any 
thing common with a Poj)e who spoke such Popish language, 
what reply would the director make ? “ It is true,” he would 

have to reply, “ that appearances are against us. We must ac- 
knowledge that the communion service at the time of St. Gre- 
gory, and even much earlier, was called the Mass. When we 
restored primitive Christianity at the Reformation, we wisely 
abolished the name. It is true that the Mass recited at that 
time, and even in the age of Gelasius or St. Leo, was, prayer for 
prayer, and ceremony for ceremony, the same as tliat of the 
Popish Missal. On the same blessed occasion, we considerately 
suppressed it, though probably coming from the Apostles, and 
substituted something better of our own. It is true that, on 
Christmas-day, this identictal Popish Mass was then celebrated 
three times, precisely as it will be between to-night and to-morrow 
at the Catholic chapel, and by comparing the Ordo Romanus 
with the modern Missals, it is evident that the three masses were 
the same as now. For the homily we are reading is upon the 
gospel, still said by the Papists at their first mass, and cannot 
apply to the one gospel preserved in our beautiful service, from 
the third. 'Phis practice, though so ancient, it was the office of 
our godly Reformation to destroy. But what matter all these 
things? We have lost nothing with theuju Our communion, 
whi^i we shall perform to-morrow (if a sufficient number of com- 
municants can be got together), is the true inlieritor of {ill these 
services. The Papists have been most careful to preserve the 
Mass just as St. Gregory celebrated it, — they have been sticklers 
for every word and ceremony, for the very terms and titles then 
used. But our Articles teach us, that all such ^ sacrifices of 
masses... were blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits.* After 
such a declaration, can you doubt but that that holy Pontiff, if he 
again appeared on earth, would refuse to have any part in the 
Popish Mass, and admire and approve our beautiful communion 
service? Would he iv)t say^ ‘It is much more probable that 
the Papists (as they are called in derision for their attachmeut to 
my See), — who have jealously preserved every tittle of the Liturgy 
I sent into Britain by the hands of Augustine, — who still keep up 
the practices we followed in my pontificate, — have l^st the true 
doctrine we considered embodied in that Liturgy respecting the 
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blessed Sacrament, than that the Protestants should not have 
retained or regained it, when they rejected almost every particle 
of the words and forms instituted to secure it ” 

This would really be the sort of answer to which a Protestant 
might be driven on such an occasion. But every Catholic, priest 
or layman, who read or heard those words in the Christinas 
office, took them in their most literal and natural sense, and saw 
no incongruity, no unfitness in the recital of them after 1200 
years. Perhaps some pastors commenced their sermon in the 
very same woi'ds, and their flocks did not see reason to Consider 
them a quotation from any older authority. 

If the curious wish came over them to ascertain whether the 
thi 7 ?f/s, as much as the 7)ames^ agree, they would open the works 
of Toinmasi or Assemani, and find what is there given as the 
Mass of St. Cclasius precisely the same as they heard in their 
own cluirch. Could they require a stronger security that they 
inherited the faith of those ages, than in this cautious jealousy of 
their Church, preserving from destruction or alteration, the prayers, 
rites, and system of worship, in w'hich this faith was deposited, 
recorded, and professed ? Would they be reasonable, if they 
suspected that they alone had carefully kept the one, who hau 
scornfully and profanely rejected the other ? 

But the question, how far the Reformation was a gain in reli- 
gion, rises to a much higher level, when considered m reference 
to the grounds whereby it is justified. There are curious mate- 
rials in the volumes before us, for this investigation; but they 
are of too great importance to be thrown together at the conclu- 
sion of this paper. We have pledged ourselves to discuss the 
claims of the Anglican Church to apostolical succession. After 
that, we shall find leisure for examining the respective positions 
which we and these Anglicans now hold in the controversial war- 
fare. 

Enough has been said to abate the pretended claims of the 
Reformation to our esteem or admiration as a repristination of 
pure Christianity, a return to the practices and doctrines of anti- 
quity. We, of course, are unable to comprehend the love and 
reverence with which these w^ell-intentioned, but ill-guided men 
look upon that awful revolution. They seem to speak of it as of 
some wisely-devised plan of improvement ; for they are repeat- 
edly praising the calm judgment or the wisdom of the Reformers, 
or the Fathers of the Reformation.” Contradictions, it is true, 
are to be fouiid in what they write on this subject. But on the 
whole, they consider it as a work directed by the Providence of 
God, through the agency of holy men. Tq our minds, it pre- 
sents a series of shocks and convulsions, regulated by no law but 
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the passions of men. Like the ocean broken over its ordinary 
limits, the revolutionary principle sent forth wave after wave, 
each to destroy the sand-heap which its predecessor had raised, 
tillj by their successive exertions, a level was at last, obtained, but 
a level, alas 1 measured by ‘‘ the line of confusion, and the stones 
of emptiness.” {Isaiah xxxiv. 11, Prof, vers.) Every political 
ruler, King, Protector, or Queen, laid his irreverent hand upon 
the ill-fatea Church, and fashioned its plastic clergy after his own 
will ; every divine who gained influence, changed and remodelled 
its services and articles according to the system he had learnt o» 
the continent, or invented at home. It was the creature of acci- 
dents, but of accidents entirely destructive; not one came to fill up 
a breach in its«walls, or to setup what another had plucked down. 
Devastation came upon devastation, and .destruction swallowed 
up the traces of destruction. “ Residuum erucm comedit locusta, 
et residuum locust® comedit bruchus, et residuum bnichi comedit 
rubigo.” [Joel i. 4.) So long as there was a sound place left in 
the Church on vvhich a blow could be struck, they laid them on, 
and spared not. It was not till every limb, from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot, had been disfigured, and no more 
soundness was in her, that they desisted. And now, because her 
wounds are healed over, and the breath of life is still in her nos- 
trils, we are called to consider and pronounce her fair and pei-^ 
feet as in the days of her youth ! Because, through a special 
mercy, every trace of good religion was not entirely consumed, — 
because the desolation was not utter, as Sodom and Gomorrha's, 
— we are invited to hail as a blessing the storm that ravaged it, 
and the plague that scourged it ! 

Sincerely must every Catholic deplore thr infatuation of such 
as think and act in this manner. But they have a claim upon 
other and better feelings than those of idle sympathy. Few more 
pernicious sacrifices have been made to the false divinities wor- 
shipped by the age, than that of denying the spirit of prose- 
lytism to be inherent in Catholicity- In the odious sense of the 
word, as an intermeddling intrusive spirit, we disown it; but as 
a steady, unceasing desire to bring others to the possession of the 
same truth as we hold, a prudent yet zealous endeavour to re- 
commend that truth by word and action, it is an essential portion 
of the Christian spirit of charity^ Our faith, though it may re- 
move mountains, is nmight without it. Ever since these words 
uttered, We have found him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write. ..Come and see,” {John i. 45,) it has 
been the very essence of the apostolic, and, consequently of the 
Christian spirit. For our own parts, we have no disguise. We 
wish for no veil over our conduct. It is our desire, and shall be, 
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to turn the attention of our Catholic brethren to the new forms 
of our controversy with Protestants, in the anxious hope that they 
will devote their energies to its study, and push the spiritual war- 
fare into the heart of our adversary's country. That in some 
directions this is begun, w^e are able to assert. There are not 
wanting those who feel the insufficiency of our controversial en- 
deavours in the past, to meet the exigencies of the preselit liio- 
inent. And we are confident that all our excellent seminaries, 
at home and abroad, will use all diligence for repairing their 
defects. There is much that weighs heavily upon our breasts in 
reference to this subject. Time, and, still more, the Divine 
blessing, will, we trust, enable us to develope our meaning, and 
to effect our designs. 


Art. III . — TheTftresand Exploits of tmglish Highwaymen^ 
drawn from the earliest and most authentic sources. 1834. 

O Ull first, though accidental^ glance at the opening page of 
this work, awoke a long cherished antiquarian penchant 
for the subject. The recommendations rehearsed on its title- 
j)age, prospectively delighted us. In our mind's eye, we viewed, 
and reviewed, the laurels of the cliivalric professjpn and the 
honour of England as inseparably entwined. The annals of 
highway robbery became an affair of national interest ! We 
read, — we noted, — and, we write. 

Utilitarians may prate as much as they please on the vanity 
of archaiological and black-letter pursuits, but, for our own poor 
part, we confess w'e love to luxuriate among dusty, worm-eaten 
tomes, — to shake hands, as it were, with our forefathers, and 
trace some superannuated usage, or fugitive fashion, through each 
descent and change, from age to age. After all, despite the 
work-a-day wisdom that now, literally, crieth out in4;he streetSj” 
there are few intelligent minds that do not, on particular points, 
pay unconscious homage to hoar antiquity ! “ What's in a 

name ?” Yet, where is the man whose useful knowledge extends 
beyond its bare rudiments, who would not rather write himself 
Beauclerc, than Buggins, — Percy, than Potts ? Show us the 
veriest cockney student that ever entered ti mcchanie’s institute, 
and If he can turn his admiring gaze from the pinnacles of West- 
minster Abbey, and then look on the mustard-pot and pepper- 
* caster glories of our new National Gallery” without a feeling 
of degradation — why, ‘‘ may Heaven forgive hiin too !” Even 
in this era of innovation, we still find that the more ancient the 
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creation of a peerage, the date of a fraternity, or the origin of a 
custom, it usually follows, that the higher the honour, tlie greater 
the privileges, the more authoritative the precedent, respectively 
connected with each incident, and accordingly reverenced. To 
this general rule, however, the peculiar mode of personal appro- 
priation, termed Robbery, certainly exhibits a lamentable excep- 
tion ; deprived, long since, of its native attributes, it has now 
become, in its original sense of an open, hand-to-hand “ taking 
away by force,” a mere obsolete tale of yore. 

Tlie birth of robbery is plainly registered in the sacred writings. 
The author of an Essay On the Science of Swindling, in Black- 
wood ( 1835), notices some infant examples of that spurious branch 
of the true calling, as existing among some of the earliest nations 
known after the flood; but the primitive profession itself claims 
its establishment even from the “ good old days of Adam and 
Eve,” and is therefore indisputably entitled to rank above every 
other liberal art and gentlemanly vocation in the world. 

The first introducer and organizer of free companions, was no 
less a personage than the first-born of our first parents. Cain, 
after his settlement in the land of Nod (land of the e.tvVe, or 
fugitive)^ doomed to find the soil refuse to yield him its 
strength,” repudiated the servile, but till then only occupations of 
mankind, husbandry and herding, established the noble employ- 
ment of arms, and thenceforth taught his followers to make the 
sword their Ibread-winner. The Scriptures also show, that sub- 
sequently to the deluge, Nimrod, one of Noah’s great-grandsons, 
“ began to be a mighty man in the earth.” Improving on his 
antediluvian ancestor’s practice of the strong hand, he vanquislied 
his own uncle Asher, then seized his posj^ssions, and finally 
founded, by right of conquest, the first monarchy on record. 

ConuitesU according to Todd, in his improved Johnson^ is in 
feodal law, purchase,^^ What we call purchase^* says Black- 
stone, the feudalists call conquest^ both denoting any means of 
acquiring agi estate out of the common course of inheritance.” 

These synonymes, though thus equally applicable to all trans- 
fers of property “ out of the common course of inheritance,” are 
yet differently employed to mark the value of a conveyance, and 
note the rank of the several parties concerned. In eveiy supreme 
taking away by force,” from the first of Nimrod the Mighty, to 
the last of Nicholas the Autocrat, the act has ever been legalized 
under the denomination of conquest : whilst, on the other hand, 
we find purchase constantly used to designate the trivial acquisi- 
tionobtained by any unprivileged brother of the blade. Strange , 
as it may appear to common sense, this distinction between the 
seizure of a kingdom and the pillage of a purse, though clearly 
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nominal, is productive of tlie most opposite results to the respec- 
tive operators. Custom confers on the victorious conqueror 
“ rewards and praise ;”daw, maugre its own definition, decrees 
to the petty plunderer — a rope ! 

All we know of history tends to prove, that wherever wild 
in woods the noble savage ran,” self-preservation has been held 
Nalurc’s prime law; and, obeying its dictates, the otherwise 
untutored barbarians invariably pursued 

the simple plan, 

Tliat tliey should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Such, Idvy tells us, Avere precisely the habits of the aboriginal 
warriors of Britain, Avhen our island w^as first* visited by those 
illustrious Konian robbers, who came to inoculate the natives 
with civilization, at the point of the sword, and supply their own 
Apiciaii banquets with — native oysters ! 

Among our Teutonic ancestors, also, martial robbery, instead 
of incurring disgrace, was esteemed as the hereditary birthright 
of the brave. War and depredation,” says Tacitus, “ are the 
Avays and means of the chieftain. To cultivate the earth, and 
Avait the regular produce of the seasons, is not the maxim of a 
German. You will more easily persuade him to attack tlie 
eneany, and provoke honourable Avounds on the field of battle. 
In a w'ord, to earn by the saatuI of your brow what you might 
j^ain by the price of your blood, is, in the opinion of a German, 
a sluggish principle, uiiAvorthy of a soldier.” Centuries after the 
Boinan historian Avrote his description of the ancient Germans, 
their descendants bore to Britain the unchanged valour and man- 
ners of the race. Follow'ing tliose usages, though tlie Anglo- 
Saxon princes counted robbery a punishable offence, if coni- 
jnitted Avithin the bounds of our kingdom,” their laAvs awarded 
merely compensation to the injured, and a fine to the sovereign; 
whilst, beyond the limits of a state, spoliation was deemed boili 
law’ful and laudable, since, to raA-age the territory' of any trouble- 
some neighbour, at once habituated the people to the use of arms, 
and gave their chief the means of rewarding their services. 

^Var naturally formed the popular business of life, embracing, 
as it did, profit and pleasure. Whenever the hardy Welslmien 
‘‘ Avent out to plunder the English” (Saxons), they were accom- 
panied by the royal minstrel, and their march enlivened with the 
harp and song. In peaceful principalities, however, when legi- 
timate employment did not offer service abroad, the idle operatives 
were acQpstomed, occasionally, to unite and levy contributions at 
home. Such violations of kingly prerogative are particularly 
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noticed in the enactments of Inn, monarch of Wessex, towards 
the close of the seventh century. The pecuniary penalties affixed 
to the offence, rise in proportion to the increased number of con- 
federated Robertsmen, or mighty thecves;” and the original 
classification, as given by Larnbard, in his Eirenarcha (Ed. 1594), 
presents a singular proof of the purely warlike character assigned 
by law to rapine. “ Theeves we call them vntil the number of 
seven men : from seven, a troupe, vntil 35 : and an army abouc 
that number.” That the epithet Thievrs^ should be applied to 
the first degree of comparison in the composition of an army, 
may appear strangely incongruous, but the veiy appellation 
stamps a characteristic seal on the martial mode of raising sup- 
plies referred toj for Daines Barrington, in his work on the an- 
cient statutes, notes, as remarkable, “ that one of the Saxon 
w'ords for booty acquired in war, is, a the^ and quotes a pas- 
sage from the Saxon Chronicle in illustration. 

Under the supremacy of the Norman wholesale despoilers, 
retail robbery was deprived of the benefit of compensation, and 
declared a capital crime. The law, nevertheless, seldom touched 
any, save poor friendless rogues. By the Dictum dc KouUworth 
of Henry the Third, Knights and esquires who were robbers, 
if the^ have no land, shall pay the half of their goods, and find 
sufficient security to keep henceforth the peace of the kingdom.” 

But, unluckily for the wholesome terrors of justice, in such 
cases it was necessary to convict each marauding baron, knight, 
or esquire, before he could be amerced for his fault, and in one 
notorious instance, not only were the judges unable to prevail on 
a Hampshire jury to pronounce a single individual guilty of a 
robbery, in which the accused actors were as well known as 
dreaded, but the king himself fruitlessly complained that, on his 
route through that county, his baggage had been rifled, his wines 
drank, and his person and authority laughed to scorn. To com- 
plete this illustration of national manners in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the sequel proved*, that several persons high in his majesty’s 
household, were also associated with the provincial comptrollers 
of the royal wardrobe and buttery, who so gratuitously undertook 
those duties. 

Throughout the wide-spread customs of war and chivalry, also, 
the ancient British maxim, recorded by Livy, that “ all things 
belonged to the brave who had courage and strength to seize 
them,” evidently retained much of its influence, though slightly 
masked in practice. 

As the Saxon leader of a plundering band, above thirty-five, 
when taken, disbursed his weremld^ or the full price at which his 
life was estimated; so, some ages later, the captor of any hostile chief 
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“ rescue or no rescue,” received from his prisoner a heavy ran- 
som, in recompense for present safety and future freedom. The 
prevalence of this principle is pleasantly exemplified in the rhym- 
ing chronicle of “ Maistre Wacc,” who wrote ill the latter half 
of the 12th century. Celebrating the victory gained by Richard 
of Normandy over the allied French and German forces before 
Rouen, lie rejoices in the captivity of a dozen luckless Counts, 
‘‘ for great their ransoms sure must be;” and most considerately 
remarks, that had they been killed, the conquerors would only 
have profited by their arms ! Indeed, during a long series of 
years, martial Englishmen were accustomed to reckon on the 
emoluments of war as an iirqiortant source of revenue. Hollin- 
shed, in his reign of Richard the 2nd, observes,^ that “ wherein 
time's past, Englishinenne had greatly gained by the warres of 
France, who had by the same maynteyned their estate, they 
could not give their willing consents "to have any peace at all with 
the Frenchmenne, in liopes by reason of the warres to profit 
themselves, in times past they had done.” 

'I'h(‘ self-same sjiirit of ‘‘ purchase” pervaded even the most 
sjilendid recreations of knighthood. The forfeit horse and armour 
of the defeated in the tournament, belonged to the brave who 
had courage and strength” to win them. 

Symptoms of the olden influence are still discernible in the 
liberties taken by modc'rn wai fare. The confiscation of property, 
the issuing k'tters of marque, and the privileges of privateering, 
are but modified workings of the impulse which animated Earl 
Warenne, when he bared the blade borne by his ancestor in the 
conquest-field of Hastings, and demanded whether that title to 
his lands would be questioned ! 

Down to the present hour, the lower orders of our countrymen 
connect the attainment of pecuniary reward with a superiority of 
personal prowess : hence the common challenge, whei'e no quarrel 
exists, to box for a stipulated sum, and the attendant wish, that 
the best man” may gain the meed of bravery. 

Robbery, at the period under review, claimed all the chivalric 
attributes ; and in conjunction with daring courage, ample gene- 
rosity to the poor, and a deep devotion to the fair, were, for ages, 
reputed indispensable requisites in the formation of every genuine 
chevalier of the road. 

These traditional endowments may be traced as high, at least, 
as the famous sayings and doings of Robin Hood, whose name 
was so renowned throughout Scotland in the 14th century, that, 
even there, his achievements furnished the favourite themes of 
juinstrelsy and theatrical pastimes. Fordun, it is true, alluding 
to their popularity, observes, they were preferred to all other 
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romances. Be it so. Grant the gallant bowman a non-entity, 
assuredly the manners delineated were not entirely fictitious, and 
though the personification might be indebted originally to fancy, 
rather than to fact, for its knightly qualities ; still the constant 
perpetuation of the portrait, in the darling sports and metrical 
(/arlands of successive generations, would naturally render the 
character an object of general interest, and probably lead many 
to imitate what unvarying representations taught all to admire. 
The professional creed of the English order of outlaws, embodied 
in the form of the great archer himself, is fully given in an un- 
dated black-letter tract, belonging to the Garrick collection, in 
the British Museum. The “ Mery geste of Robyn Hoodcf states, 
that 

* A good rnaiier then had Robyn 
In lande where that he v ere 
Euery daye or he wold dyne 
Thre masses wold he here, 

The one in the worshyp of the father 
The other of the Holy glioste 
The tliyrde was of our dere ladyc 
That he loncd of all other inoste. 

Robyn loued our dere ladye, 

For doubte of dcdly synne 
Wold he neuer do company harinc 
That any woman was in.” 

With all his reverence for religion, Robin presents hiniself as a 
Radical Reformer in ecclesiastical discipline. Not content with 
unbiirthening “ these Byshoppes and these Archcby^shoppes” of 
the filthy lucre wliicli w^ould render their entrance into heaven 
more difficult than a camefs passage through tiie eye of a needle, 
he specially enjoins his foresters, 

, “Ye shall them bcate and bynde.” 

A charge in direct contradistinction to his injunctions relative to 
the humbler laity : 

“ Loke ye do no husbandeman hanne 
That tylleth wyth the plough, 

No more yc shal no good yeiuan 
That ^alketh by greenwood shawe; 

Ne‘ no kiiyght, ne no squyer, 

That wolde be a goode fellowe.’^ 

Lauding Robin’s liberality, the poet closes his geste with the 
following elegiac stanza of prayer and praise, rather ungramma- 
tically mingled : — 

“ Christ Jiave mercy on his soule 
That died on the roode, 
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For he was a good ontlawe, 

And dyd poore men much goode. 

Thus endeth the Lyfe of Robin Hode.” 

Truth, we know, is often stranger than fiction ; and, setting 
aside any attempt to verify the legendary tales in question, 
history evidences that the hostility to Church dignitaries ex- 
pressed in the (jeste^ and the treatment bestowed on prelacy, in 
the well-known collection of ballads bearing the hero of Sher- 
wood’s name, were not unparalleled in the manners of the 
time. 

In the year 1316, two cardinals, escorted by the Bishop of 
Durham, and his brother Lord Beaumont, with a numerous 
guard and retinue, were stopped near Darlington, by a formi- 
(lable troop, stripped of their money and effects,* and then per- 
mitted to proceed; but the Bishop and his brother were carried 
by the two brigand chiefs, Gilbert Middleton and Walter Selby, 
to separate castles, where they were kept in durance until their 
ransoms were duly paid. 

A less comprehensive, but far more curious, commentary than 
the (jeste^ relative to the reputation of our feudal freebooters, 
appears in Sir John Fortescue’s Treatise on the difference he- 
iiveen an nhsolute and a limited Monarchy, The most extra- 
ordinary circumstances belonging to this singular document, are 
the profession and rank of its author, who, under Henry VI, 
presided as Lord Chief Justice in the Court of King’s Bench : 
— It hath ben often seen in England,” avers the learned 
judge, that 3 or 4 thefes hath set upon 7 or 8 true men, and 
I’obyd them al. But it hath not ben seen in Fraunce, that 7 or 
8 thefes have been hardy to robbe 3 or 4 true men. Wherefor 
it is right seld (seldom) that Frenchmenne be hangyd for rob- 
berye, for that they have no hertys to do so terrible an acte. 
There be therefor moe men hangyd in England in a yere for 
lobbcrye and manslaughter, than there be hangyd in Fraunce 
for such cause of crime in seven yers. There is no man hangyd in 
Scotland in seven yers together for robberye; and yet they be 
often times hangyd for larceny andstelyng of goods in the absence 
of the owner thereof : but their harts serve them not to take a 
manny’s goods, while lie is present, and will defend it — 
wliich inaner of taking is called robberye. But the English- 
man be of another corage ; for if he be poer, and see another 
man having richessc, which may be takyii from him by myght, 
he wol not spare to do so.” 

When we find one of the highest legal luminaries of the time 
openly vjiunting the prevalence of robbery, as an undeniable 
title to national preeminence in valour, we need no ghost to tell 
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us, what degree of actual turpitude popular opinion would 
attach to the delinquency. The sentiment must have been 

familiar as a household word.” Its existence in the days of 
He]iry VIII, is thus noticed by Dr. Henry: — “ Robbery was 
seldom attended with murder, and w^as probably still regarded 
as an occupation, of which the guilt might be extenuated by 
courage and success.” Comparing this passage with that cited 
from the oracle of Banco Regis^ it will be observed, that the 
jurisconsult associates robbery with manslaughter^ not murder. 
Nor is the variance immaterial. Murder, in its ancient sense, 
signified assassination, or the slaying a man off his guard, and 
was, therefore, by the Anglo-Saxons adjudged inexpiabli*. 
Burglary likewise subjected the perpetrator to death, both 
crimes involviitg cowardly advantage. “ Who steals in the 
night,” say the Swedes, “ breaks God Almighty's lock.” Man- 
slaughter, comniitled in open combat, was, like robbery, ori- 
ginally a redeemable offence. By the laws of Canute, if a man 
was killed in a church, compejisation must be made to Jesus 
Christ, the king, and the relation.” 

As regards robbery, we may fairly conclude that the gatherers 
of unlawful toll customarily avoided mortal violence, unless 
forced to it in self-defence. That such was the case when our 
master bard, and his poetical contemporaries, flourished, is indis- 
putable. Shakspeare, in his Two Gentlemen of Verona, com- 
prises the most material points of Robin Hood's code in a couple 
of lines. Valentine agrees to join the Outlaws — 

« Provided that you do no outrages 
On silly women or poor passengers.” 

No !” indignantly replies the freebooter ; ‘i.we detest such vile 
base practices.” In this instance, it may be said, the profession 
does not advance any distinct claim to humanity, as the usual 
“ badge of all our tribe but the unequivocal testimony of 
Beaumont and Fletcher will decisively prove, that a forbearance 
from bloodshed was noted as an express and exclusive character- 
istic of the British robber. We use you kindly,” exclaims a 
masquerading bandit, in The Little French Lawyer — 

“ In that, like English thieves, we kill you not, 

But are contented with the spoil.” 

Dead men tell no tales ! — is the murderer's maxim ; conse- 
quently, the opposite practice merited double praise,, when the 
mercy shown availed the brotherhood nothing in the eye of the 
law. The abstractor of a coin, and the destroyer of life, were 
then alike punished with death, — and dreadful indeed were the 
hecatombs sacrificed in the name of justice. In the present state 
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of society, we look with amazement on the historic page, that 
numbers, at the lowest computation, 22,000 executions for 
robbery and theft, witliin the reign of Henry VIII alone ! 
rientzner, too, who visited England not long before the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, reports that, merely in the metropolis, 
the gibbetings were said to exceed 300 every year. 

Among the auxiliary causes productive of such startling 
effects in the sixteenth century, two were casual and unpre- 
cedented. 

First, the introduction into this country of those erratic 
enigmas in creation, described by the 22d Henry VIII, as “an 
outlandish people calling themselves Egyptians,” Even then the 
gypsies were so notoriously expert in the sister arts of chiro- 
mancy and conveyancing convey ^ the wise it* call”) that the 
statute them, as our Gallic neighbours phrase it, to quit 

tlie kingdom, and, upon any trial for felony, annulled their 
claim to a jury, de medictate llnyuse. 

The other, and incalculably more prolific source of want and 
vagi-ancy, was the forfeiture of the monastic revenues at the 
commencement of the Reformation. Ten thousand persons were 
supposed to be driven forth at the dissolution of the lesser mo- 
nasteries only ; and, in the sequel, when the whole of the Catholic 
coninuinities were deprived of the large incomes, which sup- 
ported, not only their congregated brethren, but, severally, a 
host of poor dependants, the multitute thus thrown loose upon 
the land must have been immense. 

In addition to these fortuitous acctimulations, robbery seldom 
lackt'd sup])lies from the kindred reservoirs of war. 

The military mercenary, accustomed to find in foreign plun- 
der his ordinary means of living, usually resorted to similar 
courses for domestic subsistence, when peace deprived him of 
pay and free quarters. The ancient court of Star Chamber, 
according to Sir Thomas Smith, as cited by Barrington, “ was 
originally instituted to prevent the riots of disbanded soldiers, 
who were too much encouraged in rapine by their chieftains.” 

So late as the latter part of Elizabetlfs reign, after the returji 
of the fleet sent by her to the assistance of Don Antonio of 
Portugal, in his war against the Spaniards, about five hundred 
of the discarded soldiers and sailors assembled at Westminster, 
purposing to pillage Bartholomew Fair \ but, panic-struck at the 
intelligence that the intrepid Mayor oF London, Sir Richard 
Martin, was advancing against them at the head of two hundred 
armed citizens, they dispersed and fled in all directions. The 
reformadoy as the disbanded or disabled soldier was termed, is 
frequently* mentioned by our elder dramatists. Jonson’s Brain- 
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worms in Every Man in his Humour^ begs in the disguise of 
“ a maimed soldier.” The character carried with it a sort of 
prescriptive right to solicit alms, and was therefore often assumed 
solely for that purpose, though, when opportunity served, the* 
petition was probably presented much in the style practised by 
the road-side invalid, whose certificate of service, in the shape 
of an awkwardly placed carbine, so powerfully aroused the 
cliaritable sympathies of Gil Bias. 

Some colouring their w^anderings by the name of soldiers 
returning from the wars,” are specified among “ sundry sorts 
of base i)eople,” placed under martial law for their various out- 
rages by a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth’s issued in 1/59 J. 

The true son of Mars, however, commonly scorned to sue, 
in cases where* he had been wont to seize. Familiar with no 
manual art beyond his own handicraft, ‘‘ Stiind and deliver” was 
considered the penniless officer’s only honourable resource. 

In the comedy of The Puritan (IGO?), when Captain Idle 
appears in custody, the veteran Skirmish remarks : ‘‘ He has 

started out — made a night on’t — lacked silver. — I cannot but 
commend his resolution — he would not pawn his buff jerkin !” 
The author of Martin Mnrkall (1610), in his account of the 
Gent robbers, or theeves, who ride on horses well ai)pointed, 
and goe in show like honest men,” includes the soldiers that, 
eyther by breaking up of the camp,” or as loving to live in 
idlenesse,” &c. ‘‘betake themselves to robbing and stealing, un- 
til 1 they be taken and carried westward, there to make their 
rehearsall.” A tract, published in 1043-4 (Vol. 148 o/* the Royal 
Pamphlets in the Brit, Mus.\ represents “ The Cashiered 
Soldier’’ thus soliloquizing on the subject 

“ To beg is base, as base as pick a purse ; 

To cheat, more base of all theft, — that is worse. 

Nor beg nor cheat will I — I scorne the same; 

But while I live, maintain a souldier’s name. 

ril purse it, I, — the highway is my hope ; 

Ilis heart’s not great that fears a little rope.” 

The martialist's doggrel decision in favour of manly robbery, 
so strikingly coincides with Sir John Fortescue’a palpable con- 
tempt of the mean rogues whose “ harts serve them not to take 
a manny’s goods, while he is present and will defend it,” that, 
evidently, the popular feeling was still in force. Though prin- 
cipally indebted to vagrancy and war for recruits, robbery, in 
the sixteenth find seventeenth centuries, extraordinary as it may 
seem in the nineteenth century, counted among its members 
many gallants of aristocratic birth and breeding. Martin 
Markall describes some of his gent thieves, as “ younger 
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brethren, who, bein^ brought up in idlenesse and gaming, do 
fall to this kind of life to maintaine the maine phanee.” Besides 
those whose follies and vices led them through evil ways to the 
highway, others were probably driven .to it in despair of doing 
better. In those days, younger brothers seldom slept upon 
roses. Their provision was mostly limited to the advantages of 
a good education, and an employment in the service of some 
noble house. Mr. Giffijrd, in his introduction to JMasdnger^ 
quotes a passage from the funeral sermon of the Earl of Kent 
(1014), in which the orator observes, that though his Lordship 
was born of a most noble family, yOt, being a younger brother, 
as the usual custom of our countrie is, he was compelled by 
ncccssitie to serve in a noble familie, but after was preferred to 
the service of the late Queene of happie memorie.” When 
wholly left to the discretionary mercies of heirship, we may 
easily conceive that a dependant junior might be subjected to 
such “ poor allottery” and unfraternal treatment, as would goad 
him to prefer even ‘‘a thievish living on the common road,” 
to the dangerous vicinity of “ a diverted blood and bloody 
brother.” 

Shakspeare’s Oliver and Orlando were not entirely the ima- 
ginary “ presentment of tw^o brothers,” and most bitter refer- 
ences to the degrading and hateful subservience frequently 
required by the first-born, abound in the poetical productions 
of the period, as plenty as blackberries.” But the passionate 
expostulation of Euphanes, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen 
of OorintJh alone concentrates as much of apparently heartfelt 
truth as volumes could display. 

“ Maybe you look’d I should petition to you, 

As you went to your horse: flatter your servants 
To play the brokers for my furtherance. 

Soothe your worse humours, act the parasite. 

On all occasions write my name with their’s 
That arc but one degree remov’d from slaves. 

Be drunk when you would have me, — then wench with you, 

Or play the pander : enter into quarrels, 

Although unjustly grounded, and defend them 
Because they were yours. These are the tyrannies 
Most younger brothers groan beneath, yet bear them, 

From the insulting heir !” 

. In any attempt to illustrate past national manners, how* 
valuable are the services rendered by the drama. What a vivid 
light has its few ancient fragments thrown on the customs and 
institutions;, of Greece and Rome. For ourselves, how deeply 
are we indebted to Shakspeare and the long line of his illustrious 
VOL. IV.— NO. viii. 2 A 
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brethren. With them we mingle among the walkers and talkers of 
Paul’s, are jostled by the “ flatcap” 'prentices around the conduit 
in Cliepe, or join the gaming roisterers” at an ordinary in Fleet 
street. From the cross of Charing to the archery butts at 
Finsbury, from the courtly pageant to the sports of the bear 
garden, the whole panorama of social existence passes before us, 
each individual “ in his habit as he lived,” and sliowing “ the 
very age and body of the time, its form and pressme.” 

In tneir representations of robbery, the majority of our old 
theatrical painters took the popular view of the subject, and 
often depicted the courageous and companionable qualities of the 
‘‘fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” in colours much more likely to 
inspire sympathy than to excite disgust. Sir John a Wrotham, 
a jovial shaveling, in “ Sir John Oldcastle,” (IGOd) introduces 
himself to the audience by frankly acknowledging that he is 
“ in plain terms a thief, yet let me tell you too, an honest thief: 
one that will take it, where it maybe spared, and spcMid it freely 
in good fellowship.” Practishig as he j)reaches, this lusty fol- 
lower of Friar Tuck maintains a dainty leman^ and emulates 
Falstaff in his love for sack. Whilst foraging on Blackheath, 
he encounters Henry the Fifth incognito, and (*xecutes a piece 
of retributive justice on the juvenile pranks of the Prince, by 
easing his Majesty of a purse of angels, in the good old style of 
greenwood borrowing. Though subsequently pardoned by tlie 
King, with an injunction to repent, he soon after pliindeis an 
Irishman, who having previously murdered and stripped ins 
master, is in the end sentenced to be hanged, which the Pal- 
lander, with an amiable recollection of “ home, sweet home,” b(\gs 
may be done “ in a wyth after the Irislv fashion.” Sir John, 
being “ a pitiful thief,” and appearing as an approver against 
the assassin, receives forgiveness in full for all past peccadilloes, 
on a bare promise of future amendment. In tins drama wc‘ 
have another proof of the wide disparity c*xisting in public 
estimation between a blood-stained or stealthy depredator, and 
the mere hardy ranger, whose “ corage” openly perilled his 
life, on double hazards, to obtain the modicum of “ richesse” 
necessary to the wants, and expended in the maintenance of 
“ good fellow'ship:'^ 

The jocund and liberal disposition ascribed to honest thieves, 
probably obtained for the fraternity their familiar designation 
bf good fellows. The disguised King, in old Heywood’s Kdttard 
the 4th, (1599) calls Hobs the tanner “ good fellow.” Hobs 
replies, “ I am no good fellow, and pray God thou beest not 
One.” — “ Why ?” Queries the^ monarch ; “ dost thon not love a 
good fellow “ No,” responds the tanner, “ good fellows be 
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thieves.” The appellation, apparently? also bore some affinity to 
that fairy amalgamation of mischief and mirth, Robin Good- 
fellow. One of the knavish elf’s aliases was Pug. Puggmg,” 
in the glossary of Archdeacon Nares, is illustrated by the confes- 
sion of Aiitolyciis, in his song, that the linen exposed for bleach- 
ing doth set my puggmg tooth an edge.” And pttggard is 
among the cant terms applied to a thief in Middleton’s Roaring 
Girl. 

Another jovial appropriator of “ unconsidered trifles,” and 
likewise a mad member of the Church militant, plays a conspi- 
cuous part in Geo. Peele’s Edward the Lluellin having 

assumed the title of Robin Hood, his attendant priest, Hugh 
ap David, dubs himself Friar Tuck; and, apprised that a rich 
fanner is on liis way to receive a large sum of money, “ spreads 
the lappet of his gown, and falls to dice.” On the traveller’s 
entrance, his attention is drawn to the Friar’s solitary game, by 
hearing him exclaim, in all the seeming excitement of a modern 
hellite^ ‘‘ Did ever man play with such uncircumcised hands !” 
C concluding that the gamester must be moon-struck, when he 
declares that he has lost five gold nobles to Saint Francis, and 
is anxious to pay them to the saint’s receiver, the farmer 1‘e- 
plies that he holds that office, and is so far on his road to break- 
fiist with his patron ‘‘ on a calfes-head and bacon.” The nobles 
are delivered, and he departs. On his return, he finds the 
Friar still busied with the bones. But luck has changed sides ; 
and he is compel It^d to disburse on the saint’s account a hundred 
marks, won by Hugh in the interim. 

Peele’s offspring yet owns a ‘‘ local habitation and a name.” 
Numerous, indeed, have been the transmigrations of the gambling 
robber’s essence. At his last birth, in an histrionic shape, the 
ingenious author of The Brigand officiated as godfather, and 
gave the name of Massaroni to an Italian incarnation of tlie 
Cambro- Briton’s exploit. 

Under various forms, Hugh still tenants our en cyclopaedias 
of anecdote ; and in the person of Thomas Riimbold adorns the 
latest edition of that peculiar series of the Romance of History 
whicli stands at the head of the present article, and is there 
facetiously y’clept The Lives and Exploits of ^English Highway- 
nien^ 8^c. In this modern version of an incident, “ drawn from 
the earliest and most authentic sources,” the Church, with 
praiseworthy propriety, reverses its ordinal position, and Rum- 
bold, the substitute for Friar Tuck, victimises an Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the tune of fourteen hundred pounds. '1 his 
most probable adventure is a sample of the authentic achieve- 
ments, attributed throughout the work to a certain set of names, 
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and exhibiting, with very few exceptions, a collection of extrava- 
gancies about as veracious, but not quite so amusing, as the 
wondrous deeds performed by that pattern of prodigies, Baron 
Munchausen. 

In sooth, historical memoirs of eminent “ takers away by 
force,” from generals up to emperors, lie ticketed on every book- 
stall ; but authentic memorials of distinguished leaders in the 
minor branches of “ purchase,” are of rare occurrence in our 
biographical literature. Even ‘‘ Martin Markall,” their espe- 
cial chronicler, loosely commences his Runagates Race, or the 
originall of the Regiment of Rogues, at the rebellion of Jack 
Cade, and simply commemorates Hugh Roberts, one of the 
insurgent’s associates, as the founder of certain laws and regula- 
tions for the government of the fraternity. He also states, that 
the fourth successor to the chieftainship of Roberts, was cele- 
brated by the style and title of Puffing Dicke,” and about 
1485, he “first gave terms to robbers by the highway, that 
such as robbe on horsebacke were called highway lawyers, and 
those who robbed on foote he called padders.'''' 

This tract, like the cotemporaneous productions of Greene, 
Dekker, and others, on the same theme, j)rincipally expatiates 
on the various arts of coney-catching, or cozenage combined with 
theft, then in practice. Purchase, however, in its higher walks, 
or rather rides, received tribute from the Muses in more forms 
than the dramatic, for “ a doleful ballad” usually attended the 
premature close of any great man’s career in the calling. A 
specimen of these valedictory obsequies to “ birth, parentage and 
education, life, character and behaviour,” is preserved in a folio 
volume of antiquarian and typographical^scraps in the British 
Museum. Luke Hutton'" s Lamentation, tohich he wrote the 
day before his death, is printed in black letter, without a date, — 
an odd omission in a last dying speech and confession ; but the 
final stanza fixes tlie event before the decease of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

In the original, the second line, and the concluding couplet 
of the first verse, are regularly repeated in each afterwards. 

“ I am a poor prisoner condemned to die. 

Ah I wo is me, wo is me, for my great folly : 

Fast fettered in irons in place where I lie. 

Be warned young wantons, hemp passeth green holly. 

My parents were of good degree, 

By whom 1 would not ruled be. 

Lord Jesus, receive me, with mercy relieve me ; 

Receive, oh, sweet Jesus, my spirit unto thee. 
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“ My name is Hutton,* yea Luke, of bad life. — Ah, &c. 

Which on the highway did rob man and wife : be warned, &c. 
Inticed by many a graceless mate, 

Whose counsel I repent too late. — Lord, &c. 

“ Not twenty years old (alasl) were I, 

When I began this fellony : 

With me went still twelve yeomen tall, 

Wliich I did my twelve apostles call. 

‘‘ There was no squire, nor baron bold, 

That rode by the way with silver and gold, 

But I, and my apostles gay. 

Would lighten their load ere they went awaj'. 

“ This news procured my kinsfolks grief ; 

That hearing I was a famous thief, 

They wept, they wailed, they rung their hands, 

That thus 1 should hazard life and lands. 

“ They made me a jay lor a little before, 

To keep in prison offenders sore ; 

But such a jaylor was never known, 

1 went and let them out every one. 

“ I wis this sorrow sore grieved me, 

Such proper men should hanged be ; 

My officer then I did defie, 

And ran away for company. 

“ Three years I lived upon the spoile, 

Giving many an Earl the foyl ; 

Yet did I never kill man nor wife. 

Though lewdly long I led my life. 

But all too bad my deeds have been, — Ah, &c. 

Offending my country and my good Queen. — Be warned, &c. 
All men in Yorkshire talk of me, 

A stronger thiefe there could not be. 

Lord Jesus, forgive me, with mercy relieve me ; 

Receive, oh, sweet Saviour, my spirit unto thee.” 

An accompanying complaint” asserts, that Luke w'as born 
on St. Luke’s day ; that, when he was nineteen years of age, 
“ he rob’d in bravery nineteen men,” and that there were “ nine 
score indictments and seventeen” against him at the York assizes, 
when he was tried and doomed. However atrocious Hutton’s 
previous offences might be, he certainly was guiltless of the final 
black act committed in his name — against poetry. Such for- 
geries were common among the dregs of the scribbling craft, 
even in the Elizabethan age; and it is interesting, as another 
literary trait of the time, to find the abuse noticed by the genius 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher. In their Ijover^s Progress^ Malfort, 
conscious of his demerits, remarks : — 

“ I have penn’d mine owne ballad 

Before niy condemnation, in feare 
Some rimer should prevent me.’* 

As the Lament decidedly was not the composition of Hutton, 
its contents would be utterly w'ortliless, but that the allusion to 
his avoidance of blood, is so far confirmatory of the self-imposed 
law among the “ highway lawyers,” and that there are curious 
grounds for believing the principal events mentioned were facts 
of public notoriety. 

That Hutton’s parents- moved in good society can scarcely be 
doubted, for, most unquestionably, their son possessed far higher 
claims to the honours of poesy, than the Tyburn laureat who 
pocketed pence in his character An undated quarto tract, 
really written by the “ Gent thief,” and bearing the quaint title 
of the The Blacke Dogge of Neivgate^ is also among the stores 
of the Museum. It is dedicated to the Lord Chief Justice 
Popham, professedly that the judge may know, and, knowing, 
reform the evils exposed by its author. From his address to the 
reader, it appears that he had previously published, ^ what he 
terms his Repentance^ and was induced by its favourable recep- 
tion to present this second labour.” The first part of Thg 
Black Dog is metrical, and though composed in a figurative 
style, bordering on bombast, amply proves, that the writer must 
have received from nature an ear for harmonious verse, and from 
his family an education much above the vulgar. The work thus 
opens : — 

“ When as blacke Tytan, with his duskjjg robe, 

Had Tellus clouded with his curtayne’s nyght, 

Fayre Phebus peering underneath earthe s globe, 

With winged steedes hence takes his course aright : 

Tytan he leaves to beare imperial sway, 

Commanding nyght, as Phebus did the day.” 

Retired to rest, he begins to reflect on — 

“ A thousand thinges, which had been in my time : 

My birth, my youth, my woes ; which all surmount 
My life, my losse, ray libertie, my crime.” 

Sleep seizes him, and a vision succeeds. He imagines himself 
in the infernal regions,* but is encouraged by Minerva to expose 
the practices of the “helhoundes” wno surround him. The 
grievances alleged, are mostly exactions to which the prisoners 
were subjected, and the shameful treatment of those who could 
not satis^ such demands. In the prose portion of the pamphlet, 
Hutton describes the nefarious tricks in use among the under- 
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lings of the law, and professed thief takers, all of whom he 
classes under the common head of “ coney-catchers.” The title 
of his book he explains, as referring both to the principal func- 
tionary accused, and to an existing tradition, that Newgate was 
haunted by an apparition in the shape of a black dog, though, 
he sagaciously adds, there is no such matter.” 

The Chief Justice to whom Hutton addressed his accusations, 
was not a man likely to disregard the appeal. Eminently inde- 
fatigable and inexorable in the execution of his duties, his name 
has descended to us singularly connected with tlie race of 
highway lawyers,” for his Lordship was shrewdly suspected of 
having practised in his youth those very “ arts inhibited and out 
of warrant,” which he afterwards punished so mercilessly in 
otliers. Anthony Wood says, that James I wa? deterred from 
pardoning many criminals of that description by Popham’s in- 
terference, significantly adding, that he was well acquainted 
with their ways and courses in his younger days.” 

The investigation called for, probably led to Hutton’s official 
employment in the prison, and the letting himself and friends 
“ out every one.” Poverty and poetry are too often united, to 
make it ‘^a world’s wonder” if robbery were recognised as tlieir 
offsprin<^ ; but to find poetry the issue of robbery, may be regarded 
as an anomalous event in the progress of production. Never- 
theless, Hutton is not the only worthy entitled to a niche in the 
triune temple of Mars, Mercury, and Apollo. On the 11th of 
lu'bruary 1626, one of Jose})h Mead’s news letters {Harl. MSS.) 
informs Sir Martin Stuteville, that “ Mr. Clavell, a gentleman, 
a knight’s eldest son, a great highway robber, and of posts, was, 
together with a soldier, his companion, arraigned and con- 
demned, on Monday last, at the King’s Bench bar. He 
pleaded for himself, that he never had struck or wounded any 
man, — never had taken any thing from their bodies, as rincs, 
&c., — never cut their girths or saddles, or done them, when ne 
robbed, any corporeal violence. He was, with his companion, 
reprieved. He sent the following verses to the king for mercy, 
and hath obtained it : — 

“ ‘ I that have robb’d so oft, am now bid stand ; 

Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so ; 

But having ta’en their money, let them go. 

Yet must I die I And is there no reliefe ? 

The King of Kings had mercy on athiefe I 
So may our gracious king too, if he please. 

Without his council, grant me a release. 

God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy goe beyond severity.’ — ” 
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Clavell, though rescued from death, suffered a long imprison- 
ment. The preface to his poetical Recantaiiofi of an ill-led 
Life ; or a Discovery of the Highway Lan‘<i is dated From 
my lonely, sad, and unfrequented chamber, in the Kings Bench, 
October, 1627.” 

A number of addresses, in verse and prose, intended to pro- 
pitiate the king, tlie nobility, the judges, magistrates, clergy, &c., 
are prefixed to the poem ; and the whole closes with a postscript 
imploring his majesty : — 

“ Oh 1 free me from this lingering lethargic ; 

Let me at libertie, or let me die 1" 

Throughout the work, Clavell is profuse in his pi’ofessions of 
sincere repentance, and assurances, that if royal clemency will 
grant him his freedom, the remainder of his life shall show him 
not unworthy the blessing he solicits. His entreaties wTre 
finally successful ; and, after obtaining his liberty, he endea- 
voured to interest “ his ever dear and well-approved good uncle. 
Sir William Clavell, knight-banneret,” by some feeling and 
forcible lines, ending witli the following impressive protesta- 
tion : — 

“ Oh ! let not me 

Be new arraigned by your severity. 

Forget my foul offences, me and all. 

Until some brave and noble aetions shall 
Bring you anew acquainted. If againe 
I ever take a course that shall be vaine, 

Or if of any ill I faulty be, 

Oh, then, for ever, disinherit me. 

“ Your right sorrowful nephew, 

•^JoiiN Clavell.” 

The ex-highwayman, w^e find, faithfully i-edeemed his pledges, 
and, we may infer, regained his original station in life; for the 
epistle from the stationer to the buyer, appended to the third 
edition of Clavell’s work, in 1634, concludes thus: — The late 
and general false report of his relapse, and untoward death, 
made me most willing again to publish this work of his, to let 
you know% he not only lives, but hath also made good all these 
his promises and strict resolutions; insomuch, that it has be- 
come very disputable amongst wise men, whether they should 
most admire his former ill ways, or his now most singular refor- 
mation, whereat no man outjoys his friend and yours — Richard 
Meighen.” * 

Claveirs Discovery of the Highway Imw appears to be the 
only genuine, and consequently the most interesting, professional 
record of the subject now extant, since it lays open all the 
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systematic machinery, rules and regulations, of our ^‘squires of 
the night’s body,” during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

Agreeably to knightly custom, every aspirant, on his admission 
as ‘‘ a brother of the cornpanie,” took an initiatory oath “ out. 
ere he rode.” The novice solemnly swore to be true to his com- 
rades, and should fate llirow him into the clutches of the Philis- 
tines, never to reveal the name of a brother, or give any informa- 
tion injurious to the calling, though the disclosure would save his 
lif(‘. When “ prest hard” by a judicial examiner, he was bound 
to create some men in his owne fantasie,” give an imaginary 
account of their persons, and place them all “iarre off.” Honour 
among thieves ! was then something more than aij ironical figure 
of speech. Clavell, though a penitent and petitioning prisoner 
when he wrote, did not sciuple to acknowledge that he had rigidly 
adhered to his vow, and when “ there was no longer saying nay,” 
merely owned to his acquaintance with a few men, who “ Had 
bin recorded many times before,” adding to those ‘^some fayned 
]iames.” 

Anodier dim vestige of the vocation’s traditionary claim to 
a military character, shows itself in Clavell’s sneer at his quondam 
friends : — 

‘‘ You do awe, 

TIic silly beasts, that Beere and Claret draw, 

For they you ('nytaluH and Lieutenants call.” 

That many whom Clavell knew as Knightes of the lloades,” 
were qualified by birth to claim kindred with gentle blood, he 
also proves. He writes to the justices of peace, “ Great is your 
care and trouble, almost at every session and assize, in tryall of 
those who this way offend : Seriously to be lamented is the losse 
of many young gentlemen (well descended) who have been for 
that fact found guilty, and accordingly suffered untimely, igno- 
* minions, yet deserved deaths.” We have a graver witness in 
Bishop Earle, who, noticing in his Mtvrocosmogrnphy' the 
various evils younger brothers were heirs to, says, others take 
a more crooked path, through the king’s highway; where at length 
the vizard is plucked off, and they strike fair for Tyburne.” 
Clavell shows that not only masks, but disguises of every kind 
were used ‘‘ for the nonce.” They wore,“ muzles and mufflers,” 
patches for the eyes, false beards, wigs, and sometimes even 
“ that great wen which is not naturall.” So complete were the 
transformations occasionally, that “ Martin Markall” declares, 

I have ]ieard, and partly know, a liighway lawyer rob a man 
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in the morning, and hath dined with the martin^ or honest man 
so robbed, the same day at an inne, being not descried, nor yet 
once mistrusted or suspected for the robbery.” Before we leave 
the most celebrated and lucky of Gent robbers alone in his 
glory,” a conjecture may be hazarded relative to his final fate. 
In one of ClavelPs supplications to the king, he observes, that, if 
liberated, 

“ I do intend, 

Whilst these your wars endure, even tlicre to spend 
My time in that brave service.” 

On tlie outbreak of the civil wars, gratitude would surely range 
him, if living, on his sovereign’s side, and he perhaps ultimately 
perislicd in defence of the erring, but not worthless prince to 
whom he was previously indebted for a forfeit life. Taking the 
historical foundations for a romance, might not a superstructure 
be raised worthy the talents of our best living architects in that 
department ? Eh, Messrs. Uitchie, James, Bulvver, or Smith ? 
Or what say you^ Harrison Ainsworth ? — there’s firmer footing 
for you than Turpin’s ride to York — a word with you on that 
hero, time and place agreeing.” 

We now arrive at what may be termed the golden age of rob- 
bery in England, — that epoch of anarchy so graphically described 
by Withers, in his What peace to the Wicked (if)46) : — 

“ Some strive for this, and some for that, 

Some neither know nor care for what, 

So wars go on, and get they may 
Free quarters, plunder, and their pay. 

Some fight their liberties to save, 

Some that they otliers may enslave. 

Some for religion and for Christ. 

Some that they may do what they list. 

Some for the Commonwealth’s availe, 

Some for themselves with tooth and naile : 

And they that have the basest end, 

As fairly as the best pretend ; 

Not caring whether their desire, 

Obtained be by sword or fire, 

By truth or lies, with love or hate, 

By treachery or fair debate. 

This is our posture I ” 

That tremendous struggle, which our great-grandfathers were 
wont to denominate the great rebellion,” naturally added 
both numbers and dignity to the free companions who already 
subsisted at point of fox,” As the royal cause beegme hope- 
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less, the routed and fugitive malignants were compelled to join the 
illegitimate trade, and still prove their attachment to the king by 
robbing the roundheads. It followed, of course, that the esta- 
blished practitioners, gladly identifying themselves with the party 
of their prince, thenceforth plundered cum j>rivilegio.^' Fore- 
most on the rolls of highway renown, at that period, appears the 
name of James Hind. It is seldom that heroes of his order are 
honoured by literary commemoration, until death sets the signet 
of notoriety on their memories. Uut the author of “ The Prince 
of Priggs Revels,'' publislied in 1651, after concluding the dra- 
matic supposititious adventures of Hind, by representing him as 
the guide of Charles the 2nd in his escape from the late battle of 
Worcester, adds the following epilogue : — 

“ Our author’s invention would not admit delay, 

But strait produced new plots to enlarge this play : 

And thinking to write what’s fancy had coimncnded, 

One comes and tells him, Hind wfis apprehended : 

Wlier(‘at, amazed, he bids Ins friends adieu, 

And forth lie’s gone, to inquire if the news be true.” 

The news proved perfectly correct. One of the public hebdo- 
medal papers of the time. The Weekly Intelligencer, announces, 
on the 9th of November, 1651, the seizure of Hind, and his 
committal to Newgate, “ where many people run thither, to see 
' him.” As the royal rout at Worcester occurred onl)^!! the Sep- 
tember preceding Iliiurs arrest, the fact that he was popularly 
known to have fought under the Stuart banner, sufficiently shows 
the general, though equivocal celebrity attached to his person and 
name. The innumerable tongues of rumour, too, had proclaimed 
him inslrumcntall in conveighing away the Scots King and 
Wilmot;” but when examined before the Slate Council at White- 
hall, he declared, that he never saw the king since the fight at 
Worcester, neither did he know of his getting off* the field.” At 
. the same time, boldly adding, in tlie true spirit of a devoted 
cavalier, constant though captive, that ‘‘ he was now glad to hear 
that the king had made so happy an escape.” 

The earliest notice of Hind in the invaluable collection of 
pamphlets presented by George the 3rd to the British Museum, 
is in The Perfect Weekly Account" of the 13th September, 
1 649. The news collector reports from Bedford, September 3rd, 
Last night was brought in to this gaol| two prisoners taken up 
upon pursuit by the country, for robbing some soldiers of about 
£300 upon the way, in the day time: there were five in the fact, 
and are very handsome gentlemen : tliey will not confess their 
names, and therefore are supposed to be gentlemen of quality, 
and ^tis conceived they are of the knot of Captain Hind, that 
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grand thief of England, that hath his associates upon all roads. 
They strewed at least £100 upon the way to keep the pursuers 
doing, that they might not follow them.” The same (not un- 
questionable) authority, on the 20th of the same month, states, 
“ Yesterday about 20 horse of Hind s party (the grand highway 
thief), in the space of two hours robbed about 40 persons between 
Barnet and Wellin. They let none pass to carry news, while 
they staid about this work, by which means they all escaped be- 
fore the country could be raised, but the Lord-Generars horse 
are diligent in seeking after them.” 

Allowing every latitude to the original sin of newspaper exag- 
geration, what must have been the condition of “ merrie Eng- 
land,” when su(jji events were publicly recorded week after week ; 
and that they were not entirely devoid of truth, is confirmed by 
the mention of the cavalry in pursuit, which no doubt refers to a 
circular issued by General Fairfax, only three days before the 
date of the statement last quoted. It was addressed to the com- 
manders of every respective Vegiment of horse,” urging them 
to be active in the .apprehension of all robbers, and promising 
what was then a high reward for every one so c.apt tired, A co- 
temporary but interdicted paper, the roy.alist “ Man m the 
Moon^^ animadverting on the subject, sarcastically observes, that 
the House of Robbers” had voted for the next six months, a 
reward of ten pounds for the taking of eveiT burglar or high w, ay 
robber, the State’s officers exempted.” The proscription pro- 
bably proved effective, for, on the 24thof the succeeding December, 
no less than twenty-eight malefactors, principally of the classes spe- 
cified, w^ere .all gibbetted together at Tyburn, among whom was 
‘‘ one Captain Reynolds, who was of the kingV party in Cornwall, 
at the disbanding of the Lord Hopton’s army at Truro.” — His 
carriage w\as very bold, and as he was going to be turned off*, 
he cried, God hless King CharleSj Vive le RoiJ' “ The grand thief 
of England,” however, could not possibly have participated in the 
extensive purchases debited against him by the news writer in 
1649; at least, according to the memorial published in his name, 
and apparently authentic : ‘‘ The Declaration of Captain sJames 
Hindf put forth to confute ‘‘ impertinent stories, and new in- 
vented fictions,” is written in the first person. He speaks peni- 
tentially of his past life, but consoles himself, both morally and 
loyally, that never did I take the worth of a peny from a poor 
man ; but at what ti;ae soever I met with any such person, it was 
my constant custom to askj' Who he was for? if he replied, For 
the King:, I gave him twenty shillings: but if he answered, For 
the Parliament, I left him as I found him.” As to any exploits 
on the highway, he says, “ Since 1649, I am guiltless: For in 
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the same year, May 2, I departed England (as appears by ray 
confession to the Council at White Hal on the 10th insl.) and 
went to the Hague ; but after I had been there three days, I 
departed for Ireland in the vessel that carried the king’s goods, 
and landed in Galloway.” He relates that he remained in Ire- 
land nine months, and was wounded by lilalberds in the right 
arm and hand, whilst fighting as a corporal in the Marquis of 
Ormond’s life-guards, when the Parliamentary forces surprised 
Youghal. After quitting Ireland, he visited Scilly and the Isle 
of Man, thence proceeded to Scotland, where he was introduced 
to Charles the 2nd, and kissed liis hand at Stirling. The king 
commended him to the Duke of Buckingham, “ to ride in his 
troop, because his life-guard was full.” Flying from the defeat 
at Worcester, he concealed himself during aaylight among bushes 
and hedges, and travelled by night. For five dfiys he was hidden 
in Sir John Packing ton’s woods. At length he ventured to London, 
and aftei* lodging live weeks, under the assumed name of Brown, 
in the house of “ Deiizy the barber, near Saint Dunstan’s 
Church,” was apprehended on the 9th of November. Signed, 
James Hind, Nov. 15th, 1651. 

If this document may be fully credited. Hind, when advised 
by a gentleman who visited him, to petition Parliament for his 
life, and recommend himself to mercy, by the discovery and im- 
peachment of his associates, indignantly rejected “ such treachery 
and jiti^rfidiousness,” exclaiming, “ If I die, I die alone !” Poor 
Hind’s gaol treatment must have been sufficiently rigorous. A 
petition from him to the Council, praying for some relaxation of 
its sevei ity, was so far successful, that “ it was ordered that he 
should have a bed, which was the final result.” The prison poor 
laws of those trouhlovs times certainly required reform. In a 
London Bill of Mortality, from the 12th to the 19th of Decem- 
ber 1644, appears the following astounding, but official entry; — 

Starved, three cavaliers in the New Prison, at James, Clerken- 
well...3.” Perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with the close of Hind’s extraordinary life, is the fact, 
that two London sessions passed without a single indictment 
being preferred against him. The Perfect Acconnf of January 
21st, 1652, mentions that such being the case, the great robber 

is the next circuit to go from sizes to sizes, in those counties 
where it is thought he hath committed his greatest pranks, where 
any one that he hath wronged may prefer their indictments 
against him.” If this arbitrary proceeding took place, it appears 
to have failed in its object, as far as robbery was concerned; for 
another periodical styled ‘‘ Perfect Passages^ &c. on the follow, 
ing 12th of March, after relating that a woman had been sentenced 
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to death at the Reading assizes ‘‘ for having ffteen husbands 
living at one time,” adds, that Hind also was* put on his trial 
for murdering of a man some years since.” Witnesses swore 
to the fact, and one to Hind as the perpetrator. He “ confessed 
that he was in the qompany of those that killed the man, but 
deni(‘d that himself did the act, urging farther, that it was in 
time of war.” The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter. 
“ Then he desired the benefit of clergy, which was given him, 
but although he is in part a scholler, yet could he not read 
audibly, whereupon the judge proceeded to sentence.” He was 
subsequently reprieved by the judge, and the public journals 
take no iarther notice of the event. One of his apocryphal bio- 
graphers ascribes his pardon to the act of oblivion passed by the 
governing jiowers. If so, it seems they were determined to re- 
deem their oversight, and still subject him to capital punish- 
ment; for, in the succeeding August, he was tried at Worcester, 
on a charge of high treason, in invading the Commonwealth, 
found guilty, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
From the account published of his execution, he appears to have 
gloried in his loyalty to the last, and prayed God to bless the 
king, and .all .that wished him well.” Thus, as the author of 
“ JSo Jest like a true Jestf concludes his counterfeit “ Compen- 
dious Record'^ of Hind’s career, 

Thus fate, the great derider, did deride, ^ 

That lived robbery, yet for treason died.” 

Let not any innocent reader imagine that the petty arts of book- 
making and bookselling, were greater mysteries in the days of 
the puritanical despisers of liuman learning,'^than they are in the 
present printing-press age of multitudinous knowledge. Fabri- 
cated histories of Hind were in common circulation, even before 
his literary appearance as the ‘‘ Prince of Priggs.” A pamphlet, 
giving the particulars of Hind’s arrest, examination before the 
Council, and behaviour in Newgate, relates, that a gentleman 
who had obtained admittance to him, produced two books, “ the 
one entituled, Hindis Rambles^ the other Hind's E.rphuisf and 
inquired if he had ever seen them before? “ He answered, 
yes : and said uponr the word of a Christian, they were fictions.” 
This truth-telling tract was printed for G. Horton inJNovember 
1651. In the following January the very same publisher sent 
forth, “ We have brovghUour Hogs to a fine market^ or Strange 
Newesfrom Newgate** In this farrago of ridiculous falsehoods, 
among the many marvels fathered upon Hind, is an encounter 
with a witch at Hatfield, by whom “ he was enchanted for the 
space of three years,” and received from her ‘‘ a thing like a sun- 
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diall, the point of whicli should direct liim which way to take 
when pursued.” Unfortunately for Hind, but necessarily for 
the weird-woman’s credit, the charm expired in 1649. This 
sample is pretty well for an exposer of previous fictions, but 
nothing to the modest intrepidity displayed in his assurance to 
his “ beloved countrymen,” that the adventures recounted arc 
attested under Hind’s own hand ! Another life of The Eng- 
lish Guzman,” also of 1652, contains an account of “ How Hind 
was made a captain at Colchester,” which, if at all consistent 
with the manners of the time, is valuable, as showing how little 
Hind’s vocation, even then, stigmatized its known professors in 
geiferal society. “ When the rising was in Kent and Essex, 
Hind was among them : being beloved of many wjide gentlemen^ 
who still called him captain at every word : Hind said. Gentlemen, 
you call me captain^ but I will desire you to call me so no more, 
till I am one, or may desepve it. 'Flie gentlemen said, We will 
speak to Sir William Compton, who wants a captain in his regi- 
rient of foot : they all go to Sir William Compton, who knowing 
Hind, since he was wont to borrow Ms horse, to do many inacl 
pranks, forgave him all that was on the old score, and began a 
new one with him, giving him a commission for to be a captain.” 
The author of this version of Hind’s “ moving accidents by flood 
and field,” may rank as an humble liarbinger of our illustrious 
Scott, for, taking advantage of bis hero’s own certified declara- 
tion, he carrtos him successively to Holland, Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and Scotland, furnishing him with gratuitous adventures 
at each place, and thus presenting a rude species of the historical 
novel. About a month after Hind’s arrest, some anticipatory 
wag published, The last will and, testament of James Hind, 
highway lawyer, now sick to death in his chamber in Newgate. 
Fall of various conceits beyond expectation'' The conceits of 
this little satirical tract of six pages, are certainly so ‘‘ beyond 
expectation,” in the author’s superiority over most of his name- 
less, brainless, brothers of the quill, that a taste of his quality 
may be relished, for its odd mixture of satire and sense: — 

“ In the name of Mercuric, ^od of Thieves, Prince of Priggs, 
Chiefest of Cheates, Patron of Pickpockets, Lord of Leasings, and 
Monarch of Mischief,) Anicn. I, James Hyntl, Highway Lawyer, 
being (in b®dy) sick of that deadly disease, culled Sessions, but well 
and strong of mind, do hereby make my la1?t will and testament, in 
manner and forme following. Imprimis, I give and bequeath all ray 
Fallacies, Fraudes, Fegaries, Slights, Stratagems, Circumventions, 
Assassinations, Dissimulations, and Ambages, to the present Gowne- 
men, who fight at Barriers, at the Upper bench, Chancerie, and wher- 
ever else Littleton and Ployden is mentioned : not doubting but they 
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will improve this my Legacie to their utmost advantage, that so (if it 
could be possible) they may yet be more renowned for their Evasions, 
Inhibitions, Remoras, Collusions, &c. and generally for all their egre- 
gious Procrastinations, Gulleries, and Knaveries, practised upon their 
poore deluded clients. And so great is the love I bear them, that I 
earnestly wish I could also make them full and sole Executors to all 
my sinnes. Item, I give and bequeath my Honours and Titles to the 
Right Honourable the Quondam House of Peers, earnestly hoping, tliat 
tliey will more thriftily employ the Legacie I leave them, then they 
have hitherto done that of their ancestors : I confesse my forefathers 
never knew what belonged to a George dangling in a blew ribbon, yet 
they were, capable of Coats of Arms too, viz. throe Bulls heads in a 
greene field, the fatall axe towVing above cither their heads, enough to 
signifio their magnanimitie and courage, and that they came not short 
of any, for dowit-right blows.” 

‘‘ What would it boot me, though I could discourse 
Of a long golden line of ancestors ? 

What need I search or seek descent of blood, 

From Father Japhet„ since Deucalion’s flood ! 

Or call some old church w indows to record, 

And prove my greatest grandsirc Earle or Lord I 
Or find some figures halfe obliterate. 

In raine-beate marble near to the church gate. 

Upon a crosse-leg’d tombe I What boots it me 
To show the rustic buckle that did tie 
The garter of my father’s father's knee ? 

Or cite old Ocland’s verse, how he did w ield 
His sword at Turwin or at Turnay field? — 

Upon a six square piece of ivorie 
Lyes all the glory of my progenie I” 

The heraldic bulls’ heads, with their actfbmpanyin^ axes, are 
emblematic of Hind’s reported original trade, that of a butcher. 
Towards the conclusion of the incarcerated testator s will, his 
representative takes due care to claim for him the twin car- 
dinal virtues of his calling, having ever abhor’d to rob the 
spittal, viz. to take ought from the poore ; ever avoided blood- 
guiltinesse, and observing a decorum in the midst of confusion.” 
It cannot be denied that then, as now, a newspaper report fre- 
quently required confirmation, but if The Faithful Scout of the 
^>0th of F^ruary 1652 was correct in his intelligence. Hind’s 
aversion to blood-guiltiness was not a family attribute. The 
Scout announces, front Oxford, that — The grand highway- 
man and committe-creditpr, Captain Hind, (brother to tlie un- 
paralleled James Hind, in Newgate) hath made an escape out of 
the castle gaol.” It seems he had, by some means, been sup- 
plied with a pistol, and enabled to free himself at pleasure from 
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his fetters. About ten o’clock at night, ‘‘ one of the keepers 
(according to his usual custom) came to play at the game call’d 
cribbage.” Whilst at cards, Hind shot the unsuspecting turn- 
key to the heart, seized his keys, and fled. The murdered 
man’s name was Bush, and the news-writing prototype of our 
modern “ penny-a-liners,” sportively concludes by saying, that 
when the prison officials came to seek their missing companion, 
they “ found the Biish^ but the bird was flown.” 

There is a memoir of James Hind, in the “ authentic” Lives 
of 1834, rich in deeds of daring totally unnoticed by his early 
chroniclers. That, however, is easily accounted for, since the 
publication of such very peculiar pieces of secret history, at any 
period previous to the Restoration, would have* consigned the 
printer to the pillory, and his work to the flames. According 
to the cavalier capUiin’s later historians, he gathered most 
bountiful benevolences from some of the brightest beacons among 
the shining lights of the land. The famous clerical campaigner, 
Hugh Peters, contributed ‘thirty broad pieces of gold.” Brad- 
shaw, the president at the king’s trial, yielded a purse full of Jaco- 
buses;” and the renowned Colonel Harrison, ‘‘more than £70.” 
Nay, Hind, accompanied only by his friend Allen, attacked 
Oliver Cromwell in his coach, on the road from Huntingdon to 
London, and guarded by seven troopers. Bui:, as usual, Noll’s 
star was in tlie ascendant; Allen was apprehended, but his 
intrepid comrade escaped ! By the clerks of St. Nicholas, but 
the captain “Bangs Banaghcr !” In April 1652, Samuel 
Chidley, a well-meaning fanatic, published “ A Cry against a 
crying sinne: or a just complaint to the Magistrates against 
them who have broken the statute laws of God, by killing of 
men merely for theft,” &c. The Cry contains addresses to the 
Lord Mayor and Common Council, petitions to the Councils of 
State and of the Army, and a letter, previously sent to the 
Judges at the sessions in December. Ihroughout his papers, 
Chidley argued from Scriptural authorities, tliat “ it is murther 
by the law of God to kill a man merely for stealing, when the 
Lord saith he should make full restitution, and if he hath no- 
thing, he shall be sold (not killed) for his theft.” To the objec- 
tions that might be urged against the system of restitution, as a 
criminal’s insolvency, &c., lie replied by proposing that they 
should “ be set to worke in our owne country, by land or water,” 
until the required satisfaction was made, and he that would not 
work must not eat; then “ if he will perish, let him perish, his 
owne blood is upon his owne head, and the Commonwealth is 
discharged pf it.” The author personally owned and justified 
his letter to the Bench in open court, but of course without any 
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success. Chidley’s singular tract bears characteristic marks of 
the feverish enthusiasm so common during that unhappy era of 
general disunion, when each visionary self-elected apostle of 
change interpreted the Scriptures to suit his own novel code of 
political, moral, or religious practice, and, with morbid courage, 
often devoted himself to dare, to do, and suffer, at the prompt- 
ings of spiritual pride, concealed in the guise of conscience. 

llie book itself is printed entirely with red ink, except an 
added postscript on the last leaf, where the letters are black, 
and the type enclosed within a broad mourning border. There 
could scarcely be a reasonable hope of any amelioration in the 
sanguinary laws relative to robbery, at a period when the offence 
was carried to an extent only possible in a country where the 
civil power was partially paralyzed, and intestine warfare left to 
the defeated party the single alternative of rob or starve.” We 
should now smile in utter incredulity, whilst comfortably sipping 
our coffee over The Herald of the morn,” at a provincial 
article, stating, from Bristol,* the apprehension of two Majors, 
late of the royal army, a gentleman, previously known as a master 
of arts in the University of Oxford, with seven other males, and 
one female, on abundant proofs of robbery and coining ! The 
names of all the prisoners, and particulars of their captures, are 
given in full, by the licensed Brief relation/^ and the catalogue 
of the prizes made by them, within a year and a half, on the 
Bath and Bristol roads, in money and plate, amounts to a sum 
almost beyond belief. “ The carriers, many of them, set this 
money for them, that is, discovered the money, and took a share. 
White of Bristole is in Newgate upon that, and the false money 
he put off, and was taken on him. Sever?!! innkeepers, also, to 
whom they resort, who are bound over to the assizes.” 

The land must have literally swarmed with highwaymen, 
when, in the course of one week, fifteen were committed to 
Bedford gaol alone ; and, in various parts of the country, rob- 
beries and burglaries were so numerous, “ that many persons do 
leave their houses and come to London daily, — the robbers 
appearing in such strength, there is no opposition to be given. 
Sometimes fifty or sixty of them in armes together upon a robbery.” 

Even the protection afforded by London proved, in some cases, 
very unsatisfactory in its results. Imagine, at this ignorant 
present,” a party of disbanded troopers, personating authorized 
guardians oi the peace, and patrolling the roads about Clerken- 
well, ‘‘because the times were dangerous, and many knaves 
abroad;” and, under that pretence, easing the twilight way- 
farers whom they encountered, of their cloaks and money, 
and, “ faining a place where, in the morning, they should in- 
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quire for them ; but as yet the constable's house could never be 
found.” So out of joint was the time, that even some of the 
parliamentary officers, when pushed by poverty, were found 
very lax in their observance of the eighth commandment. 
Among eleven criminals who suffered at Tyburn on the 27th 
February 1650, w^ere two captains, Wright and Haynes. — 
‘‘ Haynes, at the gallows, desired all people to put no trust nor 
confidence in any of them at Westminster, for their often pro- 
mises, and failing of their words concerning his arrears, had 
brought him to that death.” 

There is an historical incident connected with our subject, and 
belong! upfr to the^ life and times of Charles I, that, though here 
out of chronological order, well deserves preservation, since it 
tJirows a favourable light on liie domestic cliaracter of that ill- 
fated prince, and in some degree confirms the assertion of 
Clarendon, that he was “ the best of masters,” and naturally 
humane. During his negotiations with the parliamentary com- 
missioners at Newport, when appearances fairly promised to 
reseat him on the throne, the king humbled himself so far as to 
write to the Sheriffs of London in favour of two young men, who 
were then lying under sentence of death, for robbery, in New- 
gate. These youths were the sons of one Arthur Knight, wdiom 
Charles terms ^^our servant and haberdasher.” let, as if 
anxious not to provoke ill-will, by arrogating any power to par- 
don them in bis own Y^erson, be leaves tbeir final fate to future 
consideration, and writes: — We bave tbougbt fit to pray you 
to use your best endeavours to procure for them a reprieve from 
execution farther, requesting that bail might be taken for their 
appearance, until it was determined whether full mercy might 
be shown, as their father trusted they could be reclaimed. 1 his 
royal, but, for royalty most lowly, supplication, was presented by 
the Sheriffs to the House of Commons. And what was the 
reply of his majesty’s ‘‘ faithful and devoted Commons’' ? Why, 
those gracious viceroys over the king ordered that the said 

J risoners be left to the justice of the law.” 'Twas a fatal omen. 

attle more than four months afterwards, the rejected interces- 
sor bowed his own, as he himself termed it, gi’^y tind dis- 
crowned head,” to the fell destroyer, from whom he vainly 
sought to save his servant’s sons. Turning from the First to the 
Second Charles ; from him who, at least m the presence of death, 
showed himself “ every inch a king^” to his far less estimable 
and exiled heir, we find the prince's mendicant regality placed 
in such ludicrous juxtaposition with the loyal friendship bf a 
partizan cutpurse, as almost to justify the punning proposition, 
that ‘Mnajesty, deprived of its externals, is but a jest /” On the 
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8th of August 1655, The Merctirmn Fmmgoms^ in consequence 
of ‘‘ A false report having been lately raised by the Grub Street 
books,” published the following magnanimous manifesto from a 
certain Richard Haunam, then lying in Newgate : — 

“ Be it known to the world : whereas there is an aspersion thrown 
on me, of robbing the King of Scots of his plate at Cullen (Cologne) : 
1 can make it appear, by a hundred witnesses, that I was at Rotterdam 
(which is above 200 miles asunder) when the king lost his j)late, and 
when he had it againe; — the whole court that knows me, I am eertaine, 
are very sensible, that I had rather give him plate than take any from 
him : — and if it jdeaseth God to spare my life, I question not to have 
the king’s letter to clear my innocency in the robbing qif his ma- 
jesty.” 

Mercurifs introduction, by the bye, proves liow early the 
literary reputation of Grub Street was established. The King 
of Scots and his court must have felt very grateful to their old 
acquaintance for his familiar appeal to their sympathies. 

The popularity ol the writer, Richard Haunam, as a highway- 
man and burglar, appears from the records of the press, to have 
been second only to the celebrity of Hind, of whose brave 
“knot” he was reported to be the last solitary fragment. At 
the date of his declaration, he was under sentence of death, but 
had been reprieved, to afford the French ambassador an oppor-r 
tunity of Interrogating him. His excellency’s diplomatic privi- 
leges not having secured his mansion from an extrajudicial 
domiciliary visit, very profitable to the “ Free Knights,” among 
whom rumour ranked Haunam. He subsequently broke prison, 
and remained some time at large ; but, being retaken, was at 
length executed in Smithfield, on the 17th of June 1650, when, 
as stated by the author of The WHty Rogite^ published in the 
same month, he stood stoutly to his text; “ denyed that he 
robb’d the King of Scots ; and said he would rather have parted 
with a thousand pounds than have been so asperst !” Tlien — 
“ with a jumpe from the ladder, as the epilogue of his exploits, 
we leave him taking his last swing. 

“ Thus, courteous reader, you have had his imprimis. 

His items, totals, and at last his 

. " FINIS.” 

From Haunam’s Jiriis we may date the gradual decline of 
“ taking away by force,” on patriotic or chivalric principles, and 
the consequent decay of the profession in its intrinsic qualities 
and gallant bearing ; though, after the Restoration, when the 
old Ins became Outs^ and were forced to take their turn on the 
road, we find that they rivalled, in their mortal exits, tfie courage 
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of their cavalier predecessors, and, like immortal Caesar, died 
“with decency.” At Bath, in September 1664, seven men, 
who had all Ibrmerly borne arms against the king, “ suffered 
with so great a resolution and contempt of death, that there was 
nothing wanting but rebellion to have made them pass for 
martyrs.” — “ One of them advised the people to make good use 
of his example, and to he ruled by their wives^ for if he had 
hearkned to liis, he had never come to that end. But as to that 
poynt the company was divided.” 

Approaching the close of our highway journey, before we 
enter on our last stage, and pass the point where we lose the 
romantic Vicaro in the ordinary thief, we have an act of justice to 
perform to the memory of a much wronged knight*of the road, from 
whose tomb the monumental wreath of famehas been abstracted, and 
employed to adorn a most unworthy brow. The talented author 
of Rookwood will, no doubt, be surprised when he learns, that, 
though guiltless of robbing the dead, he is an unconscious 
accessory to the fact; for, by freshly gracing with all due honours 
the unparalleled equestrian achievement, commonly, but errone- 
ously, termed Turpin's Ride to York^ he has not only made his 
popular work a receptacle of stolen goods, but, by the polish he 
has bestowed on the purchase^ rendered it more saleable than 
ever. Without farther preface, to the proof. Let the author of 
A Tour in Circuits through England^ published in 1724, speak 
for himself. 

“ From Gravesend, we see nothing remarkable on the road but Gad’s- 
Hill, a noted place for robbing of seamen, after they have received 
their pay at Chatham. Here it was that famous robbery was committed 
in the year 1676 , or thereabouts. It was about four o’clock in the 
morning, when a gentleman was robbed by one Nicks, on a bay mare, 
just on the declining part of the hill, on the western side; for he sw'ore 
to the spot and to the man. Mr. Nicks, who robb’d liira, came away 
to Gravesend, immediately ferry ’d over, and, as he said, was stopVJ by 
the difficulty of the boat and of the passage near an hour, which w'as 
a great discouragement to him, but was a kind of bait to his horse. 
From thence he rode across the county of Essex, thro’ Tilbury, Horn- 
den, and Billericay, to Chelmsford. Here he stopp’d about half an 
hour to refresh his horse, and gave him some balls. From thence to 
Braintree, Booking, Wethersfield; then over the Downs to Cambridge, 
— and from thence, keeping still the cross roads, he went by Fenny 
Staunton to Godmanchester and Huntington, where he baited himself 
and his mare about an hour, and, as heesaid himself, slept about half 
an hour: then holding on the north road, and keeping a full large 
gallop most of the way, he came to York the same afternoon ; put off 
his boots and riding clothes, and went dressed, as if he had been an 
inhabitant of the place, and not a traveller, to the Bowling Green, 
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where, among other gentlemen, was the Lord Mayor of the city : — he, 
singling out his Lordship, studied to do something particular that the 
Mayor iniglit remember him by ; and accordingly lays some odd hetl 
wdth him concerning the bowls then running, wliicli should cause the 
Mayor to remember it the more particularly ; and then takes occasion 
to ask his Lordship wliat o’clock it was : who, pulling out his watch, 
told him the hour, wliieh was a (piartcr before or a quarter after eight 
at night. U])on a prosecution which Iiappened afterwards for this 
robbery, the whole merit of the case turned upon this single point. The 
person robbVl swore, as above, to the man, to the place, and to tlic time, 
in w liich the fact was epmmitted. Nicks, the prisoner, denied the fact ; 
call’d several persons to his reputation ; alleged that he was as far off as 
Yorkshire at that time : and that, particularly, the day whereon the 
prosecutor sw^orc lie was robb’d, he was at bowles on the piiblick green 
in tlie city of York : and to support this, he produced the Lord Mayor 
of York to testify that he was so; and that he the Mayor acted so and 
so w ith him thfire as above. I'his was so positive and so well attested, 
that the jury acquitted him, on a bare supposition, that it was impos- 
sible the man could be at two places so remote on one and the same 
day. There are more particulars related of this story, such as 1 do 
not take upon me to affirm ; namely, that King Charles the 2nd pre- 
vailed on him, on assurance of pardon, to confess the truth to him 
privately ; and that ho own’d to Jiis Majesty that he committed the rob- 
bery, and how he rode the journey after it ; and that upon this the King 
gave him the name or title of Swift Nicks^ instead of Nicks : — but 
these things, I say, I do not relate as certain.” 

Whether Charles conferred tlie title of Swift on Mr. Nicks, 
we cannot take upon us to decide; but most assuredly,- his ma- 
jesty's ministers so designated him in a proclamation of December 
1668, offering a reward of £^20 on ejich wiorthy’s conviction 
whose name appeared therein. A similar compliment was paid 
to hijn m the Londofi Gazette of the 18lh November 1669, 
among other highwaymen and burglars, ‘‘ notoriously known to 
be such, and of one party and knot.” Fifteen are named ; — 
“ Lewis, alias Lodowick, alias Cloud de Val, alias Brown,” 
heading the list, and followed by Swift Nix, alias Clerk,” 
Turpin was executed at York on the 7tli of April 1739. The 
account of his trial and death, published there at the time, gives 
his alleged confession, mentioning various robberies, &c., but with- 
out any allusion whatever to the adventure in question. By the 
inscription placed on hi,s coffin, Turpin was then but eight and 
twenty years old. Having, we trust, incontestably restored to 
the rightful owner, and Bis bay mare, that garland of bays, 
which our pages will henceforth preserve as the unalienable pro- 
perty of Swift Nix^ we shall no longer linger over the reminis- 
cences of departed glory, but bring our “ traveFs history” to an 
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end. As early as the very conimencenient of Queen Anne’s 
reign, we find from The London Spy^ that the race of highway- 
men was rapidly degenerating; for Ward accuses the Captain^ 
whom he describes, of “ having drawn in tvventy of his associates 
to be hanged, but had always wit and money enough to save 
his own neck from the halter.” Still retaining the hereditary 
family marks, the captain represents himself as a disbanded 
officer, and is allowed to be as resolute a fellow as ever cocked 
pistol on the road,” — ‘‘fears no man in the world but the hang- 
man, and dreads no death but choaking.” He appears, also, to 
be admitted, without any scruple, into society, where his boon 
companions, though mostly dissolute, and all aware of his true 
trade, are not otherwise connected with the “ highway lawyer’s” 
mode of raising the wind. So late as the comeflies of Farquhar, 
two of the fraternity’s traditional trfiits are alluded to: — “Do 
you come to rob me ?” cries Mrs. Sullen. “ Rob you !” replies 
Captain (jibbet; “ Alack-a-day, madam, I’m only a younger 
brother.” In the other instance, where the bravos are debating 
the ffxte of Mirabel, The Inconstant^ their leader votes for de- 
spatching him, because, “ I wonder at the assurance of English 
rogues, that will hazard the meeting a man at the bar w'hom they 
have encountered on the road ! I havn’t the confidence to look 
a man in the face after I have done him an injury; therefore, 
we’ll murder him.” , 

It is a fact, as honourable to the country as extraordinary in 
itself, that the English highwaymen maintained their reputation 
for humanity and good government, up to the last hour that 
they could claim the slightest standing as a class. A foreigner, 
whose remarks, in 1766, are published by Mr. Stuart in his 
Collections^ thus notices the singularity : — “ The greatest eulogy 
of this people, is the generosity of their miscreants, and tne 
tenderness, in general, of their highwaymen.” Another travel- 
ler, a German, about twenty years later, in some notices of 
Italy, republished here in 1798, speaking of a famous bandit, 
named Cavallante, says, — “ Even Cartouche was not a greater 
man in his way than he, but likewise no English highwayman 
could, on occasion, show more generosity, or even magnanimity.” 

But the most recent, and most curious, opinion on the subject, 
(with a difference) is cited by Mr. Leitch Ritchie, in a note to 
his Schinderhannes^ from an official document, drawn up by two 
French magistrates in 1810. 

“ No one is ignorant, that in England — an island in which the 
highest civilization conjoins with the darkest barbarism — the profession 
of highwayman is exercised almost as publicly and securely as any other. 
If it is not always attended by bloodshed, the reason is, that travellers, 
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for want of legal protection, enter cheerfully into a composition with 
the ruffians/’ 

For the credit of our olden national renown, we cannot but 
echo Mr. Ritchie s “ Alas ! we know nothing of such matters in 
England,” — and are fain to console ourselves with the worthy 
Baillie of Kipplctringan’s truism, that such is the mutability of 
human affairs. The site of Troy is uncertain, the birth-place of 
Homer unknown, and a lonely willow waves over the dust of 
Napoleon : — Napoleon, the most wondrous taker away by force 
w^hom the sun has shone on since the days of Alexander. And 
we perfectly agree with Beaumont and Fletcher, that 

“ Alexander, 

Though styled a conqueror, v as a proud thicfe, 

Though he robb'd with an army.” 


Art. IV. — Glance at the Institution for the Propagation of the 
Faith. London. 1837. 

W E have long been of opinion that nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, cannot too soon place themselves in that state which 
St. Paul cites our Saviour as having declared the happier one, 
“ It is a more blessed thing to give than to receive.” (Acts xx. 
35.), It is a proud consideration for any Catholic people to feel 
it in their power to help their brethren in greater distress than 
themselves, and find that best of all traffics at their disposal, 
where the acceptable prayers of a suffering C’hurch, or the fervent 
gratitude of new Christians, is given in exchange for contributions 
of worldly substance. The little work before^s is, we trust, the 
precursor of that state for us ; it will show British Catholics how 
it is in thei^ power to gain possession of those blessings which the 
highest order of charity can alone draw down. It is a translation 
of a French Tract put forth by the Association at Lyons for aid- 
ingForeign Missions. 

This Association, which has already been extended over all 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and many coun- 
tries in the East, is truly catholic in its objects. It makes no 
distinction of the countries to which missions or missionaries be- 
long. No one applfes to it in vain ;* and during the last year, a 
very large proportion of its funds were bestowea on bishops and 
missions in English dependencies. Under these circumstances, 
it seems fully justified in patting it to our sense of justice and of 
national honour, whether we should not make some exertions in 
our own islands, towards supporting so excellent an institution. 


See infra, naticc of Dr. Ullathonic’s pamphlet. 
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We might urge in favour of the appeal, many considerations con- 
nected with those that we have just suggested. We might ask 
whether it becomes us, a growing and prospering body, to leave 
the support of our brethren, united to us by closer ties, to other 
nations? Or we might appeal to those better feelings that bind 
a parent establishment to its filiations, and show how incomplete 
our work would be, if, after having supplied distant countries 
with bishops and priests, we did not back and support them in 
their meritorious labours, by affording them subsequent assist- 
ance ? 

Such motives as these, however, would be not only foreign, 
but opposed to our desires. If the good Catholics of the conti- 
nent have kindly taken care of our colonies, while circumstances 
prevented us from doing so, it would be a poor irSitation of such 
a good example, and a very sullen piece of gratitude, to confine 
our charity to those who have such special connexion with us. 
It would be a selfishness that would painfully contrast with the 
Catholic spirit that has animated odiers. Even above the benefit 
resulting from the contribution of our money to Churches in 
danger of perishing from want of it, we place the great develope- 
inent of the Catholic spirit which it must produce among us. It 
is time for us to shake off the dust of past ages, and to cease con- 
sidering ourselves as a persecuted or an ill-treated class, 'riiank 
Clod, we are beyond the malice of man. It is time to consider 
not only the Irish, but even the English and Scotch Catholic 
Churches, as integral and important portions of the universal 
Church, known and received as such by the most distant commu- 
nities that enter into its pale. We wish the martyrs and con- 
fessors of Tonkin to have our names upon their lips, as well as 
that of their French brethren. We wish to learn that our breth- 
ren just emerged from barbarism and idolatry in the island-reefs 
of the Pacific, pray for us as well as for the nation which has been 
God’s instrument in their conversion. It is time to claim our 
rights to every spiritual advantage that members of the great 
universal Church can possess, and of these we know few greater 
than the entire communion of charitable offices over all the world. 
We should consequently object to any narrow plan of association, 
which limited our attention to British possessions or dependencies. 
However careful we might be to give them their full share in 
the charitable exertions of their parent country, we would ear- 
nestly recommend and entreat, that whatever is undertaken be 
upon the most catholic basis, and upon this account, in perfect 
harmony and good understanding with the Lyons’ Association. 

It is not our intention lo enter into any details concerning this 
excellent institution, and its manifold advantages, partly because 
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such minute matters might as yet be premature, partly because 
we trust the little Essay before us will be circulated far and wide 
by the zeal of the clergy as well as of the laity. We know that 
the first appeal will be met by an outcry about our wants at home. 
God knows that they are great; and we would coin our heart’s 
blood to remedy them. But let us modestly offer a few remarks 
in answer to this plea. 

First, then, we would dutifully remind our brethren, that the 
first principle of gospel prudence in matters of gain, is, Date 
et dabitiir vobis. Give and it shall be given unto you.” If we 
are in poverty, our brethren in Christ Jesus are starving. If we 
yet want churches and cathedrals, they want a straw roof over 
their altars. If wc w'ant more clergy, they w'ould be often con- 
tent with a catechist. If we want places of education, they would 
be grateful for means to acquire the first elements of religious 
knowledge. We begin to complain if we have a few miles to go 
for the comforts of religion. Lakes, forests, chains of mountains, 
and entire provinces, separate* their pastors from large portions of 
their flocks. With such frightful disproportion between our 
wants and those of large communities professing our holy religion, 
have w^e not already a right to the privilege of being generous ; 
nay, has not Divine Providence oj)ened to us a way of supplying 
our remaining wants, by giving, out of our little, something to 
those that have so much less ? , ‘ 

Secondly, We will take the liberty of asking, do we flatter our- 
selves that a time will come when we shall say, “ now we want 
nothing more at home, let us begin to help others abroad ?” 
Does not that selfish charity which begins at home, always end 
at home ? And shall we ever think or allow that enough has 
been done where our interest invites us to assist Wants, after 
all, are relativf. Thirty years ago we should have fixed the con- 
ditions of our contentment at what we have now, and perhaps 
lower. We should have said, Let us have a spacious and flou- 
rishing seminary in each district ; let us have schools attached to 
all our chapels ; let there be a church in every town where there 
are Catholics, and larger ones in our principal cities, and then 
we may feel it our duty to assist others.” Now that all this and 
much more has been done, we can quote a thousand new wants, 
which appear as intportant as those did then. And depend upon 
it, whatever term we may now fix upon as that of our just desires, 
— for most just we own' them to be, — when it has been attained, 
the principle will be as active as ever, and propose a farther 
delay, till new wants have been satisfied. And in the meantime 
immense good will have been neglected, and perhaps frightful 
evils not prevented, which a timely assistance would have averted. 
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Thirdly^ We do not believe that the opening of this new con- 
tribution would unfavourably affect a single charitable or religious 
institution now amongst us. The halfpenny a-week which any 
one will contribute, will not, we are ^ure, be withdrawn from 
any other good work. There are thousands who do not give this 
additional trifle to their yearly charities, because they do not 
think that such a mite could be of use to any one. No one either 
thinks of asking them for it. But when so magnificent a work 
is proposed to them to be performed entirely by the multitude of 
such insignificant sums, when some one is found to remind them 
and ask them for it, who will grudge it, that has sufficient means 
of support? and who, if he give it, will subtract an equivalent 
from his other subscriptions ? New forms of charity are always 
fresh incentives to its practice; and many will be found to con- 
tribute something beyond their usual proportion for an object 
which interests their religious feelings in a vivid manner, when 
otherwise they would be content wipi what they have ordinarily 
performed. Our conviction is, ijiat besides the divine blessing, 
which will be drawn upon ourselves by this work of catholic 
charity, the new impulse which that divine virtue will receive 
from it, will act with advantage upon our own languishing contri- 
butions. 

• Such are a few of the remarks which might be made in answer 
to the fear that our own countries will suffer by sharing our 
worldly means with our distressed brethren in distant quarters of 
the globe. We most respectfully but most energetically recom- 
mend them to the consideration of our pastors and brethren, in 
whose good feelings and virtuous bosoms they will produce more 
fruit than our weak advocacy could give them. When we were 
in distress, religion was preserved among us through the charity 
of foreigners. If France, Spain, and Italy, had not provided 
asylums for our clergy, and furnished them the means of edu- 
cating their successors, God knows how much Catholicity there 
would have remained in these realms. We may now requite on 
other parts of his Church the benefits we received. If with us his 
ark again reposes beneath roofs of cedar, let us never forget that 
the same precious deposit, wherein he himself rests, is yet in many 
countries not even sheltered by skins from the dews of heaven. 

To interest our readers in this holy work, it was our desire to 
place before them the latest intelligence from different missions, 
some most distressing yet consoling, ,as where persecution yet 
rages, — some most delightful to the Catholic heart. We should 
have been able, for these purposes, to draw largely on inedited 
sources at ‘our command. But upon mature consideration, we 
prefer giving fuller details of a transaction more interesting to us 
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at home. We mean to lay before the public some documents 
connected with the violent, intolerant, and tyrannical proceedings 
of the Methodist usurpation at Tahiti, or Otahciti, in opposition 
to the establishment of a Catholic mission tluM'e. We must, how- 
ever, premise some account of the mission in the Gambier Islands, 
not far distant from it, as from this the other sprung. 

In the spring of 1834, three French clergymen arrived at Val- 
paraiso, destined to serve the missions in Polynesia, under the 
superintendence of a bishop, vicar-apostolic, who was to follow. 
After a most cordial reception, and every assistance which a vene- 
rable and saintly religious Father, Andrew Caro, could afford 
them, it was resolved that two should proceed to the Gambier 
Islands, situated between the main and Tahiti, while the third, 
M. Liausu, should remain at V^alparaiso, to keep up a communi- 
cation between them and home. The two missionaries, MM. 
I^aval and Caret, accompanied by brother Columbaiius Murphy, 
embarked onboard the Peruana^ Captain Morue, on the 16th of 
July. On the 7th of August^ they reached their destination. 
This group of islands consists of four, of small size, and contain- 
ing abqut 2000 inhabitants. They are called Mangareva, Akar- 
maru, Akena, and Taravai. The natives are completely uncivil- 
ized, and behaved with great inhospitality to Caj)tain Cook. 
The missionaries landed at Mangareva, and were coldly repulsed 
by the King Maputoo. After a second attempt, they retreated, 
and found a miserable hut in Akena, the smallest of the islands, 
where they took up their abode. They applied themselves dili- 
gently to the study of the language, and to winning the good 
graces of the poor natives, by rendering them every species of 
service. The chief of the island particularly attached himself to 
them, and went before all the rest in docility and anxiety to be 
instructed. Gradually the missionaries acemired sufficient know- 
ledge of tlie dialect of the country to explain the simpler doc- 
trines of Christianity. The unity of God, and his goodness, 
made a strong impression on heathens accustomed only to a 
multiplicity of malicious divinities. The. worship of the Catholic 
Church made its natural impression, and the people soon learnt 
the simple hymns composed by the missionaries for them. These 
it was the delight af all, principally of the children, to sing. It ^ 
was these that principally became attached to the priests, and to ^ 
the Catholic doctrines. • The resurrection of the dead, and the 
immortality of the soul, were no sooner proposed, than they be- 
came the engrossing topic of conversation throughout the islands. 

The missionaries divided their time between Akena and A kar- 
maru, living a week in each alternately. They occasionally 
visited the other two islands, but the strong opposition of tlie 
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king greatly impeded the progress of Christianity in them. The 
people of Akarmaru were the first to make a solemn act of renun- 
ciation of their idolatrous feelings. The hair is sacred to their 
false gods, and it was considered a grievous sacrilege and sin to 
cut it. Towards the end of December, the children and 
youths requested the missionaries to cut off their hair, and throw 
it into the fire. This ceremony was performed in public, and 
the family of the chief all went through it. The children cried 
out during it, “ To the fire with Arnaino,” the name of their 
principal divinity. Each of tb.ese two islands soon built a spacious 
chapel, after their own fashion, that is, composed of poles, covered 
with leaves. The doctrine of the Trinity was explained with the 
aid of the sliamrock, after the example of St. Patrick, to whose 
patronage the mission was specially recommended. 

About the month of March 1835, the ardour of the catechumens 
for baptism could no longer be restrained. Even in Mangareva, 
the faith had made considerable progress under the protection of 
Matua, the high-priest, and uncle to the king. Even the king 
had put himself, though hardly with a good grace, under in- 
struction. Early in the month, the whole people assembled in 
the great temple, and with the general approbation, the wooden 
idols were cut down with a hatchet. The building was then 
cgnsecrated as a church : Idolatry was now at an end ; and 
though the missionaries much desired to reserve the first-fruits of 
their labours for the Bishop of Nilapolis, who was daily expected, 
they felt they should not be justified in withholding baptism from 
a flock so ready and eager to receive it. They took down the 
names of those best prepared, and while instructing them, a ves- 
sel appeared in the distance. It approached, — the bishop, with 
three other clergymen, landed. A solemn procession was made, 
a pontifical mass sung, and, after a triumphal passage from island 
to island, the sacrament of regeneration was administered. This 
was in May 1835. 

Before passing to the aflairs of Tahiti, we will finish the history 
of this new Church. One of the missionaries, M. Caret, is how 
in Europe. He has laid at the feet of his Holiness one of the 
idols of the country, with a letter from King Gregory I, late 
Maputeo. His Holiness sends back by him a magnificent pre- 
sent, a silver representation of the blessed Virgin, with the child 
Jesus, who is blessing the islands. A nev costume, consisting of 
cloaks, designed by the celebrated artist Cammuccini, has been 
sent to all the chiefs. The population* is entirely Catholic, with 
the exception of some yet under instruction. M. Caret returns 
with a reinforcement of labourers. 

Between the arrival of the bishop, and the departure of M. 

1 
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Caret for Europe, an attempt was made to open a mission in 
Tahiti, where the Queen Pomare and all the chiefs are under 
the absolute controul of Mr. Pritchard, the Methodist missionary. 
MM. Caret and Laval embarked on board the EUza^ Captain 
Hamilton, and arrived at the island on the 20th of November, 
1836. Notice of their intentions had been previously received, 
and a sharp look-out was kept to prevent their landing. Owiii" 
to circumstances, this was eftected on a little island, from which 
Tahiti was gained. A message soon met them, commanding 
them to re-embark ; but they insisted upon being conducted to 
the Queen. On their way they met nothing but complaints of 
the tyrannical conduct of the missionaries. On the 23d they 
reached the residence of Mr. Moernhoiit, American consul, a 
Belgian by bii'th, who, as subjects of a friendly state, took them 
under his protection. Mr. Pritchard soon came to remonstrate 
with the consul, who replied, that the strangers demanded an 
audience of the Queen. This could not be refused them ; so that, 
on the 25th (Friday), thej^ were admitted to her presence. 
Pritchard was at her side, to act as her interpreter, those of the 
missionaries and the consul having been kept out of the way, or 
forbidden to speak. The Methodist minister endeavoured to 
engage tlie priests in a controversial discussion before the people, 
where his acquaintance with the language w^ould have given him 
every advantage. But this they prudently declined. They ijiacte 
the Queen a present of a shawl, and four annas, which he would 
not allow her to receive. Even after she had accepted them in 
spite of him, he snatched them from her hands, and sent them 
back to the consul’s. The missionaries returned the present, but 
the Queen replied that the Sabbath having begun, she could not 
receive money ! We may observe, that the S&turday is kept 
there instead of Sunday, from no correction having been made 
of the loss of a day in the circumnavigation of the missionaries. 
Several chiefs took an opportunity to assure those Catholic mis- 
fionaries, that neither the Queen nor any of them were hostile to 
them, but that Piritati (Pritchard), the “ wicked stranger,” as 
they called him, was implacable against them. On the Sunday 
a great assembly was held, in which our missionaries were told 
that the law forbade the landing of any strangers upon the island. 
The American consul felt it his duty to reply, that such a law 
did not exist, otherwise he, as agent of the United States, should 
have been made acquainted with it. Turning to Mr. Pritchar^ 
he addressed him in English, and protested m the name of his 
government against such a law, which had never been communi- 
cated to it, nor to them. After the assembly, the orator who, as 
judge, had ordered them to quit the island, came and begged 
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their pardon, saying he had only spoken what Pritchard had 
commanded him ; and several chiefs encouraged them to stand 
firm, and not give way to his threats. 

On the 29th, a letter w'as presented to the missionaries from 
the Queen. We give it in the French translation attached to the 
original Tahitian before us, as that translation was made upon 
the island itself. It forms No. I of the documents which we give 
together, lower down. To this notice, rightly considered by them 
an act of coercion, they thought it prudent not to reply in writ- 
ing. They waited upon her Majesty, and in strong energetic 
language, expressed their sentiments concerning Pritchard’s con- 
duct. Two magistrates brought them a present of food, but that 
gentleman caught them in the fact, and delivered them over to 
trial for a heinous offence. In the meantime, the Catholic Euro- 
peans, settled in the island, drew up a protest, expressive also of 
their claims to the spiritual aid of pastors of their own religion. 
The inhabitants, many of whom had learnt that the name of Pope” 
applied to the missionaries, had been given to understand, that 
if they allowed Catholic priests to settle on the island, the inha- 
bitants would soon have to take refuge in the mountains, from 
their rapacity and cruelty. 

We will now let our documents speak for themselves. Copies 
of all have been placed in our hands, collected on the island it- 
self. As these were made by persons not very perfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language, some inaccuracies of phrase 
and orthography had been admitted. By correcting these, with 
every attention to the sense, we shall not have impaired their 
authenticity. The letters No. II-V, passed between the parties 
concerned on the island. No. VI is the American consul’s re- 
port to the French consul at Valparaiso. 

'' Tahiti, Nov. 29, 1836. 

].— “Laval Salut a voiis deux a votre entree dans inon royauine. 
et Void ina parole a vous deux. No restez pas dans ma ter|p 
Caret. Allez-vous-en a votre terre de Mangareva. H y a des 
missionaires dans ma terre ; nous aussi nous avons ete 
instruits dans la parole^ nous aussi nous connaissons la parole : La grace 
a germc aussi dans mon royauine; ne soy ez point mediants; n’ayez point 
de pensees etrangeres ; vous ai-je fait du mal ? Non, vous connaissez mon 
attaclicment ct ma bicnveillance pour vous deux ; }e connais, aussi raoi, 
votre attachement et votre bienveillance pour moi. Ne pensez pas que 
cette parole vienne dun autre, non, cette paVole est de moi et de tous 
les chefs ; nous ne voulons pas que vous re^tiez dans cette terre. 

“ Salut d vous deux a votre depart. 


“ POMARE.’ 
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II. — Letter of Mr. Pritchard to Mr. Moernhout, American 

Consul. 

J. A, Moernhout, Esq, (Official.) 

" Pofeeti. Paopai, Nov. 26/A, 1836. 

" Sir, — I am requested by her Majesty to send to you an English 
copy of the port regulations, and to beg your attention to the 4lh regula- 
tion. You will there see that it does not depend upon four ounces 
whether foreigners shall be allowed to remain, but upon the pleasure of 
the queen and governor. If the master and commander of a vessel get 
permission of the queen and governor, a passenger may then remain, but 
not without that permission, though they should give hundreds of dollars. 
You will see that the 3rd regulation docs not refer to passengers, but to 
seamen turned on shore by the captain, i. e. no master or commander is 
to discharge aqy seaman, or any other person belonging to his vessel, 
such as first, second, or third mate, or any person in his employ, under 
a penalty of £30. You well know, sir, that these three Frenchmen have 
not come here as sailors, and been driven on shore by their captain. 
You know that they have come as passengers, therefore it is the 4th re- 
gulation that will apply to them,^nd that only. 

“ You are well aware that the queen does not speak herself at any of 
the meetings for business, hence it was that T had to deliver her senti- 
ments, and make known to you and to the other gentlemen her pleasure. 
As you would not condescend to hear me this morning, I now inform 
you by letter, that the queen and governors will not allow these gentlemen 
to remain, neither the priests nor the individual who is pleased to call 
himself a carpenter. An English carpenter applied for permission to 
remain only three days, but it was not granted. If the queen and gover- 
nors have power to prevent an Englishman from settling on the island, 
they most certainly have power to prevent Frenchmen, especially when 
they believe that, for such persons to remain on the island, would be in- 
jurious rather than beneficial. You yourself have acknowledged, that, 
as. there are other missionaries here, it will be produGlive of evil should 
they remain. If you deny this, I can bring forward a person who heard 
it from your lips. Even rf tlie law would allow, these or any other per- 
sons to come at their pleasure, yet thus to come and to enter into other 
Men s labours, especially when tliose labours have been carried on for 
mrty years, is unchristianlike and ungentlemanly in the extreme, and all 
who will support such proceedings must be as destitute of all gentle- 
manly feelings as the persons they endeavour to support. Allow me to 
ask you one question. Do you, or do you not, consider this an independ- 
ant nation ? If independant, then they have a right to make laws for 
the government of tbfeir own island. If they have a right to make a law 
to prevent iheft or any other vice, of course they have a right to make a 
law to prevent such persons from settling on their island as tliey conceive 
will only create disorder and^ confusion among them. In fact, if they 
have a right to make one law, they have a right to make as many as they 
consider necessary, so long as they do not interfere with the laws of na- 
tions. I have lately received frohi the commodore on the Spanish coast, 
documents respecting these very gentlemen coming to settle on Tahiti, 
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in which he assures me, that it is quite at Pomare’s pleasure whether she 
will receive them or not. These gentlemen have this day tacitly acknow- 
ledged, that the queen can either receive or reject them at her pleasure. 
If this were not the case, why go to the queen to ask her permission to 
allow them to remain ? If she lias not the right to prevent their remain- 
ing, why go to ask permission ? A variety of reasons might be assigned 
to show the impropriety of the present proceedings : the shuffling and 
unmanly conduct of yoursejf and your friends this day, has been quite 
suificient to shew what we may expect if such persons get a rirm footing 
on the island. 

“ I remain, sir, yours respectfully, 

G. Pritchard.” 

III. — Letter of the American Consitl to the Queen. 

Pomare, * 

Queen of Tahiti, Morea, Tahiti, December Is/, 1836. 

“ I received yesterday a letter of the missionary Pritchard, marked 
official, and announced as written in your majesty’s name. That piece, 
full of rough and insolent language, is not considered by me as an official 
document, nor as coming from your majesty. 

Enclosed in the same letter, the said missionary also remitted me a 
copy of the port regulations, with regard to which I have to observe, that 
as yet I was unacquainted with the said regulations, and that, as Ameri- 
can consul, I cannot subscribe to the application of some of the articles, 
till the lime be elapsed which is necessary to send them to the United 
Slates* government, and to the American consuls at the different ports of 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, &c. that masters of American 
vessels may know them, and not expose themselves to losses and difficul- 
ties. This is a custom everywhere, based upon justice, and' admitted by 
all nations. I also beg your majesty to inform me, in a document signed 
by your majesty, since I shall have to send it to the United States govern- 
ment, if the fourth article of the said regulations is a legislative act, a law 
made and sanctioned hy your majesty, and other competent persons, or 
if it is a simple measure of caution, of foreign, sacerdotal arbitrariness. 
This regulation, if it can be considered as such, will, I fear, be the cause 
of many difficulties to this government, and cause great losses to master 
of vessels of all nations. And' as consul of the United States, I beg your 
majesty's attention to the said article, of Which, as I had the honour to 
say before, T cannot admit the application till after the time which is neces- 
sary to inform the government of tjie United States. 

“ With regard to the stjangers, the French priests, who lodge at my 
house, I have no opinion to give in their case, farther than that they are 
recommended to me, and are my guests, and that, belonging to a friendly 
nation, I owe them protection. If, then, any measures ore taken against 
the said strangers, let it be by competent authorities, not by illegal foreign 
arbitrariness, or persons guided by their sectarian feelings. To this 
neither they nor I shall voluntarily subn|it. Let the orders given with 
regard to them, come. from your majest/s and be signed by you. Tliere- 
from I shall be able to judge if the lawbf nations has been observed, and 
VOL. IV. — NO. VIII. ^ c 
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if these strangers have been treated in the manner that is expected and 
required from and by all nations. 

*' Farther, as I have said above, I have no opinion in the case ; still if, 
ns a resident, a person without religious prejudices, and a friend to your 
majesty, I had to give advice, I would say to your majesty, let the 
Tahitian sovereign and the Tahitian inhabitants still be what they have 
ever been when left to themselves, a hospitable, kind, and beloved people. 
Iiet Tahiti still be the island of Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville, open to 
all vessels, friendly to all nations ; and since she has always proved gene- 
rous and tolerant when idolatrous and in a state of barbarity, don't sufl'er 
hei* to be changed by foieign arbitrary, and foreign anti-tolerant j)nnci- 
])les, and to become, now that she is Christian, and approaching to civi- 
lization, inhospitable, cruel, and without tolerance. 

** I will finish this letter by repeating to your majesty the words which 
the author of thc^ Voyage of ihe Potomac addressed to the missionaries of 
the Sandwich Islands : ‘ Should missionaries of any other denomination 
come to the island, go forth to meet them — exteTid the hand ere they 
have touched the shore — bid them welcome ; difibr they may in many 
things, but what of that, the harvest is great, and the labourers are few. 
Let them live in peace.’ ” 

IV. — liETTER of Mr. Pritchard to Mr. Moernhou r. 

Paopai, Dec, 3rf/, 183G. 

” Sir, — The letter which you addressed to her majesty Queen Pomare, 
bearing date Nov. 27, has been forwarded to me to translate. As the 
letter contains so much respecting myself, and as there is in it such an 
evident attempt to degrade rne and my missionary brethren, it is my duty 
to make you a reply. 

Were it'not that your weakness may lead you to think your paper 
unanswerable, I would treat it with that silent contempt which it justly 
merits. I will not comment on the ungentlemanly way in which you 
make mention of my name, but will try to make you^indersland what is 
meant by the word officioL You will know-that I hold a civil office 
under this government, and all business transacted by this nation and 
foreigners is transacted by me. Jt is enough for me to say, that I was 
ordered by the queen to make you acquainted with her jdcasure respect- 
ing the Frenchmen lately arrived, and to direct your attention especially 
to the 4th article of the port regulations. Hence my communication to 
you was official. 

You object to me as an .official character in the Tahitian government. 
I would ask you why you address your official communications to me 
from time to time, when you want assistance from the Tahitian govern- 
ment ? Why send for me to your consulate when oaths are to be ad- 
ministered, depositions to be taken, and examinations to be made P 

" In the first paragraph of^our letter you say, ' that piece' (by which, 
I suppose, you mean my letter to you,) ‘ full of rough and insolent lan- 
guage, is not considered by me as an official document, nor as coming 
Irom your majesty.’ It is but of^ittle importance what opinion you may 
form of it. Your ideas respecl^ig it will not alter its real chai’acter. 
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With respect to its being full of rough and insolent language, I will 
challenge any gentleman possessing common sense, and knowledge of 
the English language, to prove that that piece is full of either rough or 
insolent language. If I want a specimen of composition partaking of 
such qualities, I need go no farther in search of it than to your own let- 
ter, now before me, which you had the audacity to address to her 
majesty. 

“You say, ‘ enclosed in the same letter, the said missionary also re- 
mitted me a copy of the port regulations, with regard to which I have to 
observe, that as yet I was unacquainted with the said regulations, and 
tlial, as American consul, I cannot for some of the articles admit or sub- 
scribe to llieir ap])lication, till after the lime he elapsed which is neces- 
sary to send the said regulations to the United States and the American 
consuls of the different ports of South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
&c.’ The only conclusion to which I can come from tlic above paragraph 
is, that the port regulations contain some articles to which you cannot 
subscrihe, till a sufficient time has elapsed for yon to send those regula- 
tions to the United States, to the American consuls of the ports of South 
America, Sandwich Islands, &c. 

“ As it is only a few months since you were received by this govern- 
ment as American consul, you cannot have forgotten what passed at that 
meeting. You solemnly pledged yourself, in the presence of the queen, 
chiefs and people, that you would respect their laws. You did not inti- 
mate that, if they wished to enact a new law, or adopt a port regulation, 
that the law or regulation must first be submitted to you, for you to send 
:o the United States, the coast of South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
&c. to know if such a law or regulation would be approved or not. Can 
any thing be more preposterous than to suppose, that before an inde- 
pendent nation can enact a law, that law must be sent all over the world, 
to see whether the president of one jdace, and the consul of another, think 
proper to agree to such a law ^ Are the port-regulations in Boston, 
New Bedford, or other ports in America, laid before the English consuls 
of such j)laces, to be forwarded to the British ports, for their approval or 
rejection ^ Are they sent to the consuls and the coast of South America, 
the Sandwich Islands, &c. ^ 

“ You beg her majesty to inform you by letter or document signed by 
herself, ' whether the 4th article of the said regulations is a legislative act, 
a law made and sanctioned by her majesty and other competent persons, 
or if it is a simple measure of foreign sacerdotal arbitrariness.' You 
then express your fears that such regulations will cause many difficulties, 
&c. The queen has told you plainl}*^ in a letter with her own signature, 
that the 4tb regulation has been adopted by herself and the governors. 
On Monday evening you took upon yourself to assert in the face of a 
great number of people, at the public meetipg, that the law in question 
was not a law of the government, nor of the people, but of the mis- 
sionaries. This you will find it difficult to prove. For a man to assert 
that a law which has been regularly canvassed by the people (whose 
business it is to enact new laws or amend old ones) and adopted, after- 
ward signed by her majesty and printed by the special order of govern- 
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mcnt, is about as plausible as to assert that the moon is not the work of 
the Divine hand, simply because she borrows her liLjht from the sun, or 
that a law enacted by a legislative body can be no law at all, because 
the subject of the law. was first suggested by a member of that body. 
Such a person must possess but a small portion of common sense or a 
very large degree of assurance. With regard to the difficulties that may 
arise from such a law, the government will run the risk of that. They 
are not to be alarmed by a few vague threats that a ship of war will do 
this, that, and the other. The captain of a ship of war would be too 
well acquainted with his duty to attempt to force upon a free people that 
which is repugnant to their feelings, destructive of their peace, and con- 
trary to their laws- 

After telling her majesty that you have no opinion to give respecting 
the French priests, you in a very menacing tone dictate to her majesty 
what measures myst be taken in the business, and by whom the measures 
must be taken. You request that orders may be given by her majesty 
with her own signature. This the queen has endeavoured to do, but 
the gentlemen now in question, if I may be allowed to c.all them so, are 
just as obstinate now as they were before they received her majesty’s 
letter, saying that they will wait tiW a ship of war comes. 

'' You farther request that all measures taken against the strangers, 
as you term them, may be taken by competent authorities, and not by 
illegal foreign arbitrariness, nor by persons guided by their sectarian 
zeal. Were persons of every description of character allowed to come 
and settle in a little island like this just at their pleasure, you would 
soon see something like foreign illegal arbitrariness and sectarian zeal ' 
you would not find things go on so smoothly as they have done. You 
would soon be worked out root and branch. So inimical to you are the 
feelings of the few foreigners residing on shore, and of many of the 
captains calling at this port, that they would willingly, if they had it in 
their powei-, turn you off the island to-moirow. 

“ With respect to your expression, ^ neither they nor I shall voluntarily 
submit;' I would observe that the Tahitian governmont will not adopt 
any illegal measures, but will enforce their own laws, whether they or 
you submit voluntarily or not. 

After stating that you have no opinion to give, you represent your- 
self as a person without religious prejudices and a fi*icnd to her majesty. 
Had you said tlie very opposite to that you would have come much 
nearer the truth. Were you without religious prejudices and a friend to 
her majesty, you would not so violently oppose the pleasure of the 
queen, and endeavour to force upon her and the people, persons who, 
according to your own confession, are likely to do more harm than 
good. If we may judge by your conduct, we cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that your prejudices in favour of popery run very high. If 
this were not the case, why* take so much trouole and use so much art 
and cunning to establish popery in a little island like this, where you 
know the whole of the people are now and have long been under in- 
struction ? Having asserted thaf you are a person without religious 
prejudices and a friend to her mslesty, you take upon you to 'give her a 
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little sage advice. 'I would say to your majesty let the Tahitian 
sovereign and the Tahitian inhabitants still be what they ever have been 
when left to themselves, a liospitablc, a kind, a beloved people. Let 
Tahiti still be the island of Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville, open to all 
vessels, friendly to all nations ; and since you proved generous and 
tolerant when idolatrous and in a slate of barbarity, don’t suffer it to be 
changed by foreign anti- tolerant principles, and to become, when Christian 
and approaching to civilization, inhospitable, cruel, and without tole- 
rance.’ If 1 mistake not, what we are to understand by the above 
language is this, that formerly, when the Tahitians were left to them- 
selves, when they were idolatrous and in a state of barbarity, they were 
a hospitable, kind, and beloved people, but in consequence of Piotcstant 
missionaries labouring among them, there is a danger of their becoming 
irihospilable, cruel, and without tolerance. You advise her majesty to 
let the island be open to all vessels and friendly to all nations. Such 
advice might have been spared. You well know that this island is open 
to all vessels, and that the Tahitians are on the most friendly terms with 
all nations. There is nothing contrary to peace and unity for the queen 
and governors to reserve to themselves a discretionary power, and if you 
will take the trouble to examine the 4th article, you will there see that 
the door is not shut against all foreigners. 

** In some instances the queen’s governors have granted permission, as 
in the case of your own cousin ; and in other instances this permission 
has not been granted, as in the case of the Homan priests, because the 
/juccu and governors are persuaded that such persons are not needed, 
and for them to remain in a place like this, will prove injurious rather 
than beneficial to the island. Hence it appears just and right to reserve 
in the hands of the government a discretionary power. This you will 
find is not peculiar to Tahiti alone, but a privilege enjoyed by civilized 
nations generally. 

‘'You finish your letter by repeating to her majesty the words of the 
author of the ‘ Voyage of the Potomac,’ addressed to the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands. This gentleman appears to have formed his 
sentiments on the language of Pope (not the Pope), who says, ‘ wdiat- 
ever is, is right.’ While we admire his candour, we cannot help pitying 
his weakness, and it is a question whether the author had the most 
distant idea of taking Roman Catholic missionaries into the number of 
denominations to wdiich he referred. For Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries to labour together in peace and harmony in a small 
field like this or the Sandwdeh Islands, is just as likely as it is for light 
to have fellowship with darkness, or Christ and Belial to dwell together 
in concord. 

“ I remain. Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ G. Pritchard.” 

V. — Letter of Mr. Moerniiout to Mr. Pritchard. 

( ** Papaiti, Dec. 8, 1836. 

“Sir,- -I received on Saturday iVfght your letter, a kind of private 
answer to the one I wrote to Queen Pomare, which is a thing rather 

i 
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new and unusual. The said letter being also too long for a regular 
answer, at least from me, who know but imperfectly your language, I 
will refute but a few phrases, 

' As there is in it such an evident attempt to degrade me and my 
missionary brethren.* Belonging to a body, I spoke of you in a collective 
manner. Still, to be candid, it was of you I intended to speak, but I 
deny that I attempted to degrade you. Nevertheless, when a person of 
your profession does not hesitate to insult, he has no more right than 
any other person to expect much courtesy. 

‘''You will know that I hold a civil office under this government.’ 
You yourself have told me so, and that, as you well say, only a civil 
office. 

" 'I was ordered by the queen to make you acquainted with her 
pleasure respecting the P'renchraen.’ 

" Were you ordered to tell me that if I support j)ricsts of a denomi- 
nation to which I belong, I was destitute of all gentlemanly feeling 
Did she order you to push impudence so far as to tell me, in a letter 
you call official, that because I engaged her to take a present from two 
strangers, that my conduct was shjiffling and unmanly' ? And this low 
and insulting language addressed to the Consul of the United States, 
was it yours or that of her majesty ? 

" ' Hence my communication to you was officiak’ 

*' I did not admit it as such, and the United States government will 
judge if, as their consul, I was right or wrong respecting it. 

" 'Why do you address your official communications to me from 
time to time ?’ 

" I never did. What I addressed to you was as to one of the judges 
of this district — in no other capacity. I did the same to most of the 
other judges, at least in a verbal manner, when I wanted their presence 
or assistance ; but I do not give you or them the right to insult the 
United States’ consul in the queen’s name. 

" ' Full of wrong and impudent language.’ I repeat the same, and 
have since added, ' low and impudent language.’ 

“ ' Your ideas respecting it will not alter its real character,’ No, nor 
your new insults justify it. 

" ' Which you had the audacity to address to her majesty, the Queen 
of Tahiti.’ 

" For all that I address to her majesty I am accountable to the United 
States government only; but you, sir, as a missionary, you may also be 
accountable for what you address to me, the United States consul, in 
the name of her majesty. 

" ' Pledged yourself, &c., that you would respect their laws.’ Yes, 
their laws, not yours. 

" 'That law must be sent all over the world.’ 

" Such a law has to be renvitted to the ambassadors and consuls to 
be sent to their respective governments, not to see whether they think 
proper to agree to it, but to acquaint them with it, and if there is any 
thing of great interest to foreign ^mmerce, such as the prohibition of 
goods, new duties, or exclu&k)n of persons at the pleasure of some indi- 
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vidual, as in your anti-social port regulations of Tahiti, then, sir, the 
custom is, that it is put in vigour only after a time fixed, sufficient to 
avoid losses to the country where they are made, as well as to the com- 
merce of other countries. 

'' ^Because the subject of the law was first suggested by a member of 
that body.’ TJie question is, if he who suggested said he is a member 
of that body, if he can l)c a legal one, or if he will be considered so by 
foreign governments; if it be proved that he belongs already to another 
body which has particular views, principles, and interests of its own, and 
whose statute, if 1 am well informed, strictly forbids any of its members 
to meddle in the politics of other countries, is it probable that in that 
case other nations will consent to be prejudiced by his law's ? I doubt it. 

'' ' The government will run the risk.’ Yes, because the queen, advised 
by yon, does not krioNv, and you do not care. 

'The gentlemen now in question, if I may call them so.’ They do 
not care what you call them. They arc Frenchmen. 

" ‘ So inimical to you are the feelings of the foreigners residing on 
shore.’ There are many who I hope will never be my friends; still I 
have done harm to none and good to many. I neither expect nor 
require any gratitude — nor do 1 fear them. 

" ' And enforce their own law.’ I hope they will, but let it be their 
own, not yours. 

" 'Asa person without religions prejudices.’ I have none, and it is 
in that rcs|)ect I diflbr the most from you. 

‘ And friend to her majesty.’ Yes, and a sincere friend who will give 
her no selfish advice. 

' You would not oppose the pleasure of the queen.’ Not that of the 
queen, but yours. 

“ ‘ Use so much art and cunning to establish popery.’ My art and 
cunning is to be hospitable to two strangers recommended to me, to have 
firmness enough to brave your resentment and the ill-will of many 
others, by protecting them against the most hateful intolerance. My art 
is to lodge those who, without me, would have been without lodging — 
to feed those who by your arbitrary and cruel orders had to be stopped 
from landing — whom you intended to send back to sea without mercy 
and without allowing them necessaries. My art is to have what you 
have not — the toleration of a philosopher and the feelings of a Christian, 
and to be merciful and humane without regard to profession or religious 
opinions. 

" ‘To give her a little sage advice.* 

“ I don’t know if the advice be sage, but I believe it is prudent, and 
it was given in a manner very different from that of many others, with 
sincerity and without any views to self-interest. 

" ‘ But in consequence of Protestant missionaries labouring among 
them, there is danger of their becoming inhospitable, cruel, and without 
tolerance.’ Not in consequence of Protsstant missionaries labouring 
among them, but because some of the Protestant missionaries forget the 
object of their mission, are merchants,! meddle indiscriminately in every 
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ihiiiff, religious, civil, or political, aim at the authority of the island, 
would domineer, would tyrannize over every thing, over their own col- 
leagues, over natives and over foreigners, over the laws themselves, by 
audaciously constituting themselves legislators of a country where they 
were sent to preach the Gospel, and who, as I said in a letter to the 
(jueen, would, by introducing their intolerant principles, make the people 
cruel, inhospitable, and without tolerance. 

“ ‘ And that the inhabitants are on the most friendly terms w'ith all 
nations.’ Yes, with the exception of the French, Spanish, and others 
presented as Catholics, and of any others of such a rank as to be able to 
contribute to the welfare of the island, by promoting commerce and 
augmenting the intercourse of foreigners. 

‘ You will then sec that the door is not shut against all foreigners.’ 
No, against those only who differ in opinion from yourself, whose 
interests may oppose yours, or still against some others, such as the 
English carpenter, who, as in the present case, aie necessary to make a 
show of impartiality or to serve to cloak religious prejudices. 

" 'Your own cousin.’ My cousin is no resident, and will leave by 
the first opportunity. 

" ‘Hence it appears just an dr right to reserve in the hands of the 
goveniment a discretionary power not against the law of nations.’ Yes, 
but not in the hands of a missionary. 

“ ' It is a question whether the author had the most distant idea of 
taking the Roman Catholic missionaries into the number of denomi- 
nations to which he referred.’ It was of Roman Catholics he did speak. 

“ ' For Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries to labour together 
in peace and harmony in a small field like this, is just as likely as it is 
for Christ and Belial to dwell together in concord.’ This profession of 
faith is worthy to be known. 

“ Here, sir, we will finish our correspondence upon this subject. After 
this I will neither receive nor write any more letters with regard to the 
French priests, since I have nothing to do with the object of their 
voyage, no farther than that they w^ere addressed anti recommended to 
me; otherwise, as I have already said, 1 have no opinion to give in the 
case. I neither wish them to stay nor 'depart, but as long as they are 
here, I will not, in order to conciliate other persons’ opinions, other 
persons’ interests, go and act contrary to my own principles, contrary to 
my own feelings of hospitality and of humanity. In my house they are 
and are welcome, and will be so, as long as they are allowed to stop. 
I owe them that much, out of consideration for the person who recom- 
mended them to me. I owe it to the nation to which they belong ; and 
exiled, persecuted as they are by you, I consider it my duty and becom- 
ing the dignity of my office, being the only foreign consul in this island, 
to protect them as I should protect any other person belonging to a 
friendly nation, against violence, &c., and help them in every respect 
whatsoever, except in the special object of their mission, or in any 
other jparticular views of religious opinions, with which I have nothing 
to do.’^ 
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VI. — Letter of Mr. Moernhout to the French Consul 
in Valparaiso. 

Tahiti t Dec. 1, 1836. 

'' Monsieur, — Commc consul d’uiTgouvernement ct d*un peuple 
ami de la France, dans uii pays on les Fran^ais n’ont personne pour 
proteger ni lours personnes ni leur droits, je crois pouvoir me permettre 
de vous donncr qiiclqucs details sur ce qui s’est passe ici a 1 egard de 
quolques-uns dc vos concitoyens. Les missionaires Anglais qui depuis 
qu’ils ont reussi d etablir ici leur religion, gouvernent en quelque sarte 
rile, ont toulc fait par craintc (pie la religion Catholique ne s*in trod nisi t. 
Aussi pour rempoclicr se soiU-ils en tout temps montres peu favorables 
aux individus qui profcsserairnt cctte religion, ct se sont dernierement 
declares ennemis surtout des Fraii<,'ais ct des Espagnols, a qui ils cherchent 
nienie d’intordire le sejour de cc^s lies, et d’emp^ch«* qii’ils aicnt le 
moindre commerce ni relation avec les habitans. Le premier effet de 
cctte intolcjrance tomba sur deux Fran<;ais qui arriverentcn cette ilc il y 
a environ un an, attaches a un aventurier renegat Fran^ais, se disant 
souvcrain dc la Nouvelle /iclande. Get individu porta des plaintes 
conlre ccs Fran^ais devant ccs missionaires, et cntre autres les accusaient 
d’etre des Catholiqucs, et tout ridicule que doit naturellement paraitre 
parcille charge, ce fut pourtant la seule admise, et qui fut cause qu'on 
decida qu’il aurait cte dangcreux de laisser communique!* ces gens avec 
les habitans, et il fut defend u a cos malheurcux qui venaient de faire un 
long voyage, ct dont un etait maladeet souffrant, de mettre Ic pied a terre. 
l e second fut un negociant Espagnol exile d’unc des republiques dc 
l’*4meriquc du Sud. Il t'lait riche et ^int pour etablir unc plantation 
dc sucre en cette ilo. A peine son arrivee (^taiUelle connue, que les 
missionaires s’agitaient aupres des autorites de Tile, ou plutot agissant 
de leur chef, s’opposaient a son debarquement. Cependant le batiment 
sur lequel il etait, «alluit en Amerique, et cc ne fut que sur les repre- 
sentations du capitaine ct apres que le dit negociant avait remit corarae 
garantie entre les mains d’un missionaire environ 24,000 piastres, qu’il 
avait avec lui, et qu’il consentait a perdre s’il ne se rembarquait sur le 
premier navirc qui partirait pour le Chili, qu’on lui permit de venir d 
terre. Mais la il ne lui fut accordc quo 100 piastres de son propre 
argent, dans la craintc qu’il ne seduisit les autorites et qu’il n’obtint la 
permission dc rester dan« Tile. 

“ D’autres Franyais, d’autres etrangers, ont eproiive reffet de I’iniraitie 
et de I’intolerance des missionaires Anglais, qui pour mieux cacher cette 
intolerance, ou plutot de crainte d’etre supplantes par d’autres mis- 
sionaires, ou par I’inlroduction d’un autre culte, viennent de faire une loi 
oil il est dit; qii'auciin passage!* ne pourra debarquer ici sans le con- 
sen tement des missionaires. 

11 y a deux jours qu’arriverent ici de Tile de Gambier, dans une 
petite goelette de 12 a 15 tonneaux sculcinent.trois Fran^ais, dont deux 
sont des pretres et I’autre un charpentier. La nouvelle de leur depart 
de Gambier pour ici, fut connue avaat leur an*ivee, et aussitot un des 
missionaires Anglais, nomme Pritchai^j obtint, ou je dirai plutot, donna. 
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Tordre de s’opposer a leuv dobarqucinent, Des gardes furent places 
avee ordre que si la dite goelette se presentait, de I’cmpeclier de venir a 
I'ancre, de la faire sortir dii port, de defendre a tous ceux qui seraient a 
bord de debarquer a terre, et d’empecher rnemc toute communication 
entre les habitans on residents, avec la dite goelette. Un hazard /it 
toutefois manquer toiites ces precautions. Lc vent contrairc avait oblige 
la goelette d entrer dans tin port au sud-cst de Tile, et de la ces trois 
passagers vinrent a pied jusqii'ici. qui etant des Frain;ais, je les re^iis 
dans ma maison malgre I’opposilion du missionaire et les onlres reitercs 
qu’ils devaient se rembarquer tout de suite. 

Voila sept jours qu’ils sont avec moi dans une dc mes demeures, et 
qu’ils vivent avee moi. Je fus avec eux chez la reine — mais la sc trouvait 
nussi un des missionaires Anglais. Cos messieurs, les pretres Fran^ais, 
lui firent un petit present qu’ellc accepta sans opposition aucune, mais 
quand ils voulurentlui remettre chacun trois piastres, (jue la loi exigo de 
tout etranger qui veut roster ici, le missionaire Anglais s’y opposa, prit 
un ton insolent et grossicr a I’egard des etrangers et imperieux avec la 
reine, puis qu’il osa lui defendre d accepter cet argent; cependant ces 
messieurs, au refus de la reine, lui olFrirent la meme somme comme un 
present, etalors elle accepta malgre lc missionaire, et quoiqu’il se soit bicn 
donne des peines depuis et qu’il soit revenu souvent sur lc meme sujet, 
cet argent cst rcste entre les mains de la reine. 

“Mais malgre ce j)rcsent, les ordres n’en sont pas moins que ces 
messieurs doivent quitter, meme le charpenticr, et on veut qu’ils so 
rembarquent dans la meme petite goelette qui les a amcnes, ce qui les 
exposera non seulement a bien des sou/Frances, mais pourra mettro lew 
vie en danger. Pour le restc, j’ignorc jusqu’ou le missionaire Pritchard 
osera pousser les clioses, mais le certain est quo s’ils n’avaient pas etc 
dans ma maison et sous ma protection, on leur aurait fait violence et 
force d bord depuis longtemps, probablemeni le memo jour de leur 
arrivee ici; carle missionaire Pritchard est sans pitie, il continue a tout 
remuer pour les expulser, mais les Indiens et la reine memo craignent de 
se compromettre. Toutefois j’ignorc jusqu’ou il poussera les choses, ])uis- 
qu’il n’a pas craint de faire juger les Indiens qui firent des presents dc 
fruits du pays aux Fran^ais. D ailleurs, I’ordrc de quitter existe toujours, 
et quoique j’ai obtenu que deux roalles fussent portees a terre, on leur 
refuse aujourd’hui les choses qui sont encore a bord, ct meme le linge. 

“ Voila, monsieur lc consul, la situation de* trois Fran ^ais a Tahiti. 
Je nc crois pas, etant dams ma maison, qu on osera user de violence avec 
cux, cependant la haine fanatique du principal missionaire Anglais est 
capable de tout, et cst d’autant plus a craindre qu’il ne redoute rien plus 
que de laisscr gagner du temps aux Frangais. Quant a moi, indifferent 
dans la querellc religieuse, je protegerai ces messieurs aussi longtemps 
que je le puis, mais je suis seul contre les missionaires et les nombreux 
Anglais de basse classe qui resident ici : il serait done bien mieux qu’un 
batiment dc gueire Fran^aiJ put venir pour apprendre a ce peuple ce 
qu’ils ignorent, par la fausse representation de leur guides spiritucls, 
que la France a lc pouvoir de broteger, dans n’importe quel pays, et 
quelle peut exiger que le droit d^s gens ne soit pas violc a leur egard.” 
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These documents will establish Mr. Pritchard’s claims to the 
meek spirit of the apostles. The conclusion of the transaction is 
soon told. 

On the 11th of December, a body of that man’s agents came 
to the missionaries’ residence, which belonged to the consul, and 
demanded that the door should be opened. This was refused. After 
some hesitation, they unroofed it, and breaking open the doors, 
took the two priests and their companion by main force, and car- 
ried them down to the beach. They put them into a boat, and 
placed them on board the Eliza. The captain sailed with them, 
threatening to put them on shore on some desert island. After 
many hardships, they regained their friends in the Gambier 
Islands. « 

‘After remaining here thirteen days, they again embarked in 
the Colombo, Captain Williams, for a second attempt. This was 
13th January 1837. The two missionaries engaged in this ex- 
pedition were MM. Maigret and Caret. We will not enter into 
any particulars, farther than to stale, that though the purpose of 
these gentlemen was only to wait for a passage to Valparaiso, 
they were not allowed to land. Again they were repeatedly 
visited not only by the good consul, but by several chiefs, who 
threw all the blame upon Pritchard. They were informed that, 
in ihednterval, an English vessel of war had been at Tahiti, and 
that complaint had been made to the commanding officer of the 
illiberal treatment of the missionaries. We need not observe, that 
this man was reproved as lie deserved. We present our readers 
with the documents referring to this expedition. 

LiyjTERS UESPECTING THE SECOND VOYAGE TO 
TAHITI. 

VII. — Letter of Queen Poimare to Monsig. Bishop of Njlopolis. 

(Translation.) 

'' Tahiti, Xhre \2, 1836. 

'' Ami ct grand missionaire qui demeure a Mangareva. Salut a toi 
dans Ic vrai Dicu. 

Jc renvoye ces deux hommes a Mangareva: il no me plait pas du 
tout qu'ils restent ici a Tahiti. Voici la parol^ que je t’addresse, 

11 envoye point ici a Tahiti les hommes qui sont au-dessous de toi. Si 
tu envoyes tes hommes dans cette terre je te les renverrai. II y a ici 
dans divers lieux do mon royaume des missionaires qui enseignent la 
vraie parole. Nous n en embrasscrons point d’aiitre. 

'' Je te salue, 

' “ POMARE.” 
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VIIT. — Letter of Mr. Pritchard to the Captain of the Colombo. 

'' Paofai, January 27, 1837. 

Sir, — The judges having beard that you have Roman Catholic 
priests on board, have requested me to send to you a copy of the port 
regulations, and beg your attention to the 4th article : having entered 
their port, they expect you to respect their laws. 

" Yours respectfully, 

G. Pritchrad, J. P.” 

IX. — Letter of the Queen to the Captain of the Colombo. 

(Translation.) 

“ Papava, January 27, 1837. 

CAPTAiN,-^Pcacc be with you from the Lord. You ask me " ig it 
not agreeable to you that I should land these two passengers This is 
what I have \o say to you. I will not in any way agi’ee to their being 
landed. Let not any of their property on any account be brought on 
shore. That is all 1 have to say. 

** Peace be with you, 

‘‘ POMARE.” 

X. — Letter of Mr. Pritchard to the Captain of the Colombo. 

Paqfaiy January 30, 1837, 

'' Sir, — I am requested by the queen and governors and chiefs to 
send to you an extract from the ' maritime laws of the United States,’ 
which is as follows : — ' Port laws and regulations should be carefully 
observed. In almost every port there arc certain laws for the govcni- 
meiu of the shipping, which cannot be transgressed with impunity. A 
master should, therefore, inform himself of these on his first arrival, and 
be scrupulous in conforming himself to them during his stay : all the 
damage wdiich ensues in consequence of a breach ol them will eventually 
fall on him.’ 

“ Should it be your pleasure to call upon me, I can show’ yon Lord 
Edward Russell’s decision respecting these Roman Catholic missionaries 
coming to Tahiti; also the opinion of Commodore Mason, now in 
Valparaiso. 

“ A French ship of war has lately been to the Sandwdeh Islands. 
Captain Charlton, the consul, laid before the French captain a complaint 
against the government of these islands, for sending aw^ay Roman 
Catholic priests. The captain called on the king and enquired into the 
business. When he found that they had long had Protestant mis- 
sionaries residing among them, and that it was the opinion of the king that 
if Roman Catholic missionaries were allowed to remain and teach their 
doctrines, much evil would ^ensuc, he told the king that he had done 
perfectly right in sending them away; that it was quite at his own 
pleasure who should be allowc<^ to remain on his land. 

** I remain, your’s respectfully, . 

I G. Pritchard.” 
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XI. — Letter of the Queen and her Chiefs to the Captain of the 
Colombo. — (Translation.) 

“ Papava, January 30, 1837. 

''Captain, — Peace be with you. The letter which you wrote has 
come to hand. It has been read, and we understand its contents. This 
is what we have to say to you : we will not in any way agree to your 
landing the two passengers. Do not be obstinate to put them on shore. 
It is suitable that you should regard our laws, because you have now 
anchored in our dominions. You enquire ' what am I to do with them ? 
Must I take them to America or India ?’ We have nothing to say 
respecting that; it is entirely with yourself. You knew when you were 
at (jiambier, that the two men had been sent away from hence by us, on 
board Hamilton’s little schooner; hence you knew that it would not be 
agreeable to us for you to bring them again to Tahiti ; bufryoiir obstinacy 
and desire for money led you to agree to their wishes and bring them to 
Tahiti. • 

" Sliould you go to India there are many ships' there that can take 
them to Valparaiso, the place to which they wish to go. We do not 
know of any ship that is likely to call at Tahiti bound to that place. 

"You say that when your vessel is ready for sea you will put the 
two passengers and their property on shore. This is what we have to 
say to you : do not by any means attempt to do so ; if you do, you will 
see what steps we shall take. You also say, should we force these men 
on board again we must pay you thirty dollars per day. This is what 
we*have to say to you : we will not by any means pay you anything ; 
no, not in any way whatever. That is all we have to say. 

" Peace be with you. 

'* POMARE. 

" Paofai Papai Parou. 

" Tati. 

" Hitoti. 

" Hapono. 

" POROI. 

" Wata. 

" Oneidu. 

" Mure.” 

XII. — Letter of Monsig. Maigret. 

"Toutes VOS raisons, MM. les Methodistes, en nous chassant de 
Tahiti, peuvent se reduire a ces trois chefs. Vous nous fermez I’entree de 
cettc lie, 

" 1 . Pareeque le peuple ne veut pas de nous. 

" 2, Parceqiie nous y allumerions la guerre. 

" 3. Pareeque ce n est pas honnete de venir ainsi sur les brisees des 
autres. 

" Examinons vos raisons et voyons si elles sont bien fondees. 

" Vous noUs dites que le peuple de Tahiti ne veut pas de nous. Nous 
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savons tout le contraire ; nous I’avons vu cc peuple, nous lui avons parle, 
nous savons ce iqu*il pense. 

" Mais ils vous mcntaicnt pour vous faire plaisir ? ’ 

“ S’ils mcntaient a des gens de qui ils n'avaient rien a craindre, pourra- 
t-on nous faire accroirc qu’ils parlent sinccrement a des personnes, qui Ics 
condamnent tous les jours a des amendes et li des travaux forces, qui les 
depouillent de leurs biens, et qui ne domineiit sur cux que par teiTeur ? 

“ * Dou vient-il done que ce peuple vous a chasses ?’ 

“ Pareeque e’est un peuple enfant, a qui la crainte fait faire tout ce 
qu’on vent, et jc mets on fait que la reine et les chefs signeraient aussi 
facilement leur arret dc inort qu’ils ont signe notre expulsion. 

" ‘ Mais supposoTis que le peuple nc veuille point de vous ?’ 

“ Serait-cc une raison pour nous dci iie jamais retourner d Tahiti 
Les apotres et leurs successeiirs atteiidaiont-ils que les peuplcs les vou- 
lusseut pour alftir leur annoncer TEvangile ct les retircr dc lerreur ^ 

“ ' Mais v^us allumcriez la guerre.’ 

Et comment, je vous prie, allurnerions-nous la guerre Scrait-ce 
en prf'chant la soumission a la reine, ramour niutuel, le pardon des 
injures, et la charile envers tous P Vous ii’ignorez pas que cc sont la des 
verites Catholiques. ‘ 

' Mais vous condamneriez nos doctrines 

Si VOS doctrines sont vraics qii’avcz-vous a craindre ^ Ne serez-vous 
pas la pour les defendre P Croyez-vous bonnement que nous precherons 
Jes notres, Jes arines a Ja main Craignez-vous que nous ne forcions le 
peuple a quitter voire eglisc poui venir nous entendre Laisscz le 
libre comnic nous le laisscrons nous-memc, et lout ira bien, et il n’y tiara 
point de guerre. 

** * Ma.s il s’engagera necessairementdes discussions entre vos neophytes 
et les notres.’ 

Et quel mal y aura-t-il accla? Ne discutc-t-on pas tous les jours 
en France, en Angleterrc, en Aineriquc, sans quo pour cela on se fasse la 
guerre ^ Et si dans les grands empires la paix peiU>nre main ten ue 
malgre les discussions, a plus forte raison, quoi qu’oii en disc, dans une 
petite lie enmme Tahiti. ^ 

‘ Mais les naturels ne sauront pas garder de mesures.’ 

“ Les habitants de Tahiti sont naturellement pacifiques, ct ils garderont 
des mesures, si on leur apprend a en garder et sourlout si on leur donne 
rexcrnple. 

“ 'Les votres n’en garderont pas.’ 

" Les notres en garderont tant qu’ils seront des notres, vous savez bien 
qu’aux lies Sandwich ce ne sont pas les votres qui sont dans les fers. 

" ' Mais pourquoi venir ainsi sur nos brisees.’ 

" Eh, MM. vous n’y pensez pas. Et quo repondrait liUthcr, que 
repondraient les Protestants, quo repondriez-vous vous-memes, s’il 
plaisait a nous autres Catholiques de retorquer I’argument ? 

" Avouez, MM., que ces*raisons ne sont pas valables, et si vous voulez 
justifier aux yeux des Catholiq^ies, aux yeux des Protestants, aux yeux 
de tous les peoples civilises, votre intolerance d notre eg^rd, cherchez 
d’autres raisons. “ L. D. Maigret, 

'' Pref. Apostolique de I’Oceane Oriental.” 
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XTIL — Letter of Mr. Moernhocjt, American Consul at Tahiti, 
to the French Commodore off Chili. 

‘‘ Otaheiti, 2 FevrieVy 1837. 

" A Monsieur le Commandant de la Station Franqais au Chili. 

“ Monsieur le Commandant, — Jai cu Thonneur d ecrire deux fois 
a Monsieur le consul general de France au Chili, pour lui remettre les 
details de I’expulsion de deux pretres Frangais de cette ile. Mais dans 
rincertitude s’il y a en ce moment un consul general de France au Chili, 
je prends la liberte de vous addresser la presente, afin de vous faire con- 
naitre les nou voiles injustices et les insultcs que les memes Franyais 
viennent d’eprouver. ^ 

“ II vous est peut-etre deja connuc quo deux pretres ou missionaires 
Franvais arriverent ici de Tile dc Oambiev dans le niois de Novembre 
dernier, ct que inalgre mes efforts pour les soustraire aux ])erseciitions et 
aiix violences, on les eideva de force d’une des mes demyures, pour les 
jt'ltcr a bold d’line petite goelette. Cette goMette, grande de 15 ou 1() 
(onm aux seuloment, cut heureusement uii vent favorable, et arriva a 
Ciambier le premier Janvier. 

Depuis lors un ln*ick Amcricain,* le Colombo, Cap. M.* Williams, 
])orteur de la presente, visita Tile dc Gambier, etcomme le bailment devait 
venir a Otabcitc, n’ayant quo d’aller a Manila, le lieu dc sa destination, 
rEveque de Tile de Gambier, qui voulait envoyer deux de ses pietres a 
Valparaiso, pensait quo malgre les persecutions qu’ils avaient eprouveos 
avant, on n’ainait pas refuse de laissor passer par Otaheiti, ces deux 
Fran(;ais iiortcurs de passeports, et qui ne demandaient d y rester que 
jiisqu a ce fju’il se presentera une occasion pour jioursuivre lenr voyage 
jiu Chili. II ne connaissait point encore, a ce qu'il parait, I’esprit per- 
secutenr ct la haine quo portent aux Catholiques les missionaires Anglais 
elabli.s ici. A peine sut-oii I’arrive des deux pretres Fran^ais, qu’il vint 
un ordre jiar ecrit par lequel on leur defendait de mettre le pied a terre, 
(’t inalgre que j’offrais dc garanlir, en maqualite dc consul des Etats Unis, 
f}ucles jirelres Frangiiis auraient quitte Otaheiti des qu’il y auraiteu une 
occasion pour le Chili, la rcinc influcncee par les missionaires Anglais 
refusait opiniatrement de les laisscr debarquer; cffectivement quand 
rembarcation dii brick Amcricain vint avee les deux passagers pour les 
debarquer devant ma demeure, des Indiens armos de gros batons et de 
sabres conrurent au-devant en sc mellant dans I'cau jusqu’a la ceinture, 
et ordonnerentd ceux qui etaient dans I’embarcation, en les mena^ant de 
leiirs arnics, de retouriier a bord iinmediatement. 

J’ignore, Monsieur le (■ommandant, comment la Franco prendra 
toutes ces injustes persecutions, mais il est certain* que si on ne punit 
point cc gouvcrncment pour dc pareils outrages, aucun Fran^ais ne pourra 
rester dans ces iles, iii les batimenls Fran^ais ne visiteront ces lies sans 
courir des dangers. J’ajouterai meme av^ec franchise, car il y a des 
verites qu’il est necessaire de faire connaitre, ni les Fran^ais, ni les 
Espagnols, qui sont a Otaheiti ne pournaicnt y rester, si je n y etais pas. 
Us ont eprouve mille vexations, et il est certain que les missionaires 
Anglais les auraient deja fait chasser ails ne connaissaient mes sentiments 
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fit s*ils ne savaient que je reclamerais coiitre eux en faveur de ceux qui 
n’ont d’autrt? torts que d’kre Catholiqucs. 

Le capitaiiie du bailment Americaiii n ayant pu debarquer ses 
passagers ici, s’est decide a changer de route et amenera lui-meme les 
prelres Franc^ais a Valparaiso. Vous pourrez done. Monsieur le Com- 
mandant, apprendre de ccs messieurs memes les details des persecutions 
quails ont eprouve ici, 

J’ai riionneur d’etre. 

Monsieur le Commandant, 

“ Voire tres-luimble, 

“ et tres-obeissant serviteiir, 

" J. Moi: RNHOUT, 
Consul des Etats-Unis a Otaheiti,” 

. XIV. 

Valparaiso, le 6 Mai, 1S37. 

" Ne poll van t rien faire ici dans I’interet de nos missionaires Frangais 
qui ont ete mal recus et traites avec tant de sauvagerie a Otaheiti, a 
I’instigation d'un melhodiste intolerant, je leur donne, pour qu'ils puissent 
la faire voir Id on elle sera utile?, la lettre que j ai reyu a ce siijeL du 
consul Americain d Otaheiti. 

M. Duhout-lilly, 

Capt. de fte. Commt. 

“ par interim la Station de la Mer dn Slid.” 

We should add, that, when the missionaries went to the shore 
on this second occasion, they were met by a body of Pritchard’s 
satellites, armed with clubsand cutlasses — weapons, we believe, not 
mentioned in the Gospel, except as being employed by the ser- 
vants of Annas and Caiphas, Captain Williams humanely said, 
he could not again allow them to expose themselves to such wolves, 
and took them to Valparaiso. 

Such is the conduct of Englishmen, for such we understand 
this Pritchard is, when missionary lucre, joined to missionary 
fanaticism, has carried them beyond the Veach of British public 
opinion. This is the man who represents the British character 
for liberality, toleration, gentlemanly feeling, and religious spirit. 
How we must be respected by the Tahitians ! It seems he has 
anaassed considerable wealth, for, as the natives say, every thing 
is sold them, and sold them dear. Every book, every prayer, 
every sacrament isVenal. And while upon this subject, we must 
not omit a fact, which will go towards estimating the accuracy 
with which the poor creatures, drawn into the net of such men, 
are taught the Gospel. In Tahiti, the dominion of Pritchard, 
the cuenarist is administered with the Mayore, or bread-tree 
fruit ! In the version made into its language, and priijted by the 
missionaries, in the history of the institution at the Last Supper, 
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it is said, “ He took Mai/ore^ and blessed,” &c. In Chain 
Island, the same sacrament is administered with the fruit of the 
cocoa, and the intoxicating liquor extracted from it ! In the 
Island of Rapa, where there is neither the bread-tree nor the 
cocoa, the Lord’s Supper is administered with the taro^ a root 
much resembling tlie turnip ! VVe have these facts upon un- 
doubted authority. Let the subscribers to missionary societies 
look to it. 

Once more we beg to turn our readers’ attention to our own 
missions, and entreat their co-operation in any efforts that shall 
be made in their favour. 


Aut. V. — Pedro of Castile. A Poem. By H. J. Shepherd, Esq. 
London. 1838. 

% 

I T is difficult in these days to induce people to read a poem; 

and yet, more people, perhaps, now write tolerably good 
})oetrv than at any other period of our literature. Moore justly 
remarked one day to Scott, that scarcely a magazine was now 
published which did not contain some verses which, in their 
y(>tmger days, would have made a reputation ; and the candid 
poet of the north, in assenting to tlie proposition, humorously 
observed what lucky dogs they themselves were, to have ‘‘pur- 
sued their triumph and partaken the gale” of popular applause, 
in days when the muse was younger and more followed after. 
Wiiliout admitting altogether the modest inference of the author 
of the Jahj of the Last Minstrel^ that all who write well 
would write as well and as winningly as Moore or Scott, w^e may 
fairly take such authority as a proof that it is not the demerit of 
present poetry that occasions the neglect of it, and that the 
causes of that neglect are to be traced to the public rather than 
to the poets. Some of it, indeed, may be attributable to the 
imitative character, which the influence exercised by the geniuses 
of the beginning of the century upon the admirers who followed 
in their wake, lias had a tendency to generate. Men turn, with 
a sense of insipidity and flatness, from what s’eems to their eyes 
to be copied and transferred, even if the copy be not in itself 
destitute of sense and spirit. This is true in all the fine arts, 
and as much in writing as any of themj while the most opposite, 
most careless, and even vicious styles, have a certain charm, if 
perceived to bear the original impress of a mind thinking, work- 
ing, speaking, tor itself. The legendary descriptiveness and 
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flowing labourless facility of Scott, and the deep groanings of 
the dissatisfied and remorseful spirit in Byron, lost their attraction 
and interest, when they became, respectively, the characteristics 
of a school, instead of the outpouring of an individual soul ; and 
it was natural and right that mere imitators, whether simple or 
Satanic, should take their obscure, undiisted, places, on the shelf 
of oblivion, whence no admiration of Dryden or of Pope could 
formerly rescue “ the mob of gentlemen who wi*ote with ease,” in 
fancied, perliaps even successful, imitation of them, in the days 
of Charles or Anne. But although this may account for the 
fate of much of the poetry left unread, and although we know 
that after well-graced actors leave the stage, it is the habit of an 
audience to have their eyes idly bent on him that enters next, 
tliinking his prattle to be tedious, it will not account for all. 
There is a great deal of verse existing, full of original thought, 
feeling, melody and giace, about which nobody ever troubles 
himself, and which few would keep their attention to. In short, 
poetry is not ‘‘ the fashion.” t We doubt if this state of taste tcdls 
well, either for or upon the public; whether it originates in 
any very laudable or elevated condition of mind, or is at all 
likely to produce it. The general pursuit of exact and physical 
science, of mechanical utility and the means of corporeal ad- 
vantages in the higher cast of readers, though so valuable as 
improving the bodily condition of human beings, and in iuvi{>o- 
rating their understandings, rarely does much, even with them, 
towards elevating and refining the sentiments, or ameliorating 
the heart ; while the alternatives to which the lovrer class of 
readers, no longer guided to or pleased by poetry, are likely to 
be induced, are still more calculated to low(*r the moral tone, to 
indurate the softer charities and aflections, and fo con upt and 
briitify the taste. The voice of philosojdiy and morality itself 
sinks deeper into the heart, and more widely dilfuses the blessing 
which it contains, when conveyed through the exquisite numbers 
of Pope, and the divinely ravishing harmony of Milton’s lines; 
and it is a very different thing for the minds of the idler votaries 
of the circulating library, whether they wile away the unoccu- 
pied hour over a careless clumsy fiction — frivolously and falsely 
endeavouring to pourtray the surface of external manners in 
artificial life — sarcastically maligning a society to which the 
soured author pines to be deemed to belong, — presenting vicious 
portraits of individual exceptions, and making their' conclusions 
from them general and abstract — gratifying all the lowest ten- 
dencies of the most empty natures, and at best, attempting to fix 
and treat as permanent, flimsy and evanescent characteristics 
not worth preserving or dwelling upon, — or whether they amuse 
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their leisure with the lovely landscapes, the picturesque and 
romantic patriotism, the sweet though unobtruded moralities and 
affections of the Last Minstrel and the Lady of the Lake. 
These appear to us to be truths of an extensive influence, and 
not unimportant; and we could, without difficulty, go on to 
illustrate them by much more detail, example, and argument; 
but as we are very well aware that it is almost as impossible to 
reason as to bully a ‘‘ public” into a taste, we will not embark 
in any farther disquisitions or lamentations to prove or to correct 
the misfortune, but merely proceed to avow that our own present 
intention is to recommend to our readers the graceful and pleas- 
ing production whose title stands at the head of our article, as at 
least as well calculated to give them a pleased and unregretted 
hour of contemplation, as any “ Loves,” Victinft,” ‘‘ Dinners,” 
or “ Divorces,” by vulgar, puzzle-headed pseudo-fashionables, 
are likely to impart to them. 

This poem, in which historical characters are introduced and 
thrown into romantic adventure, ij^ written in the octave stanza, 
which may be termed tlie heroic measure of the Italians, since 
their principal epic poems ai'e written in it, and it has been 
showm, in the hands of the authors of them, to be susceptible of 
both great pathos and sublimity. But it was likewise adopted 
by another class of their writers, who found* it a fit vehicle for 
the union, with the heroic and pathetic, of the lively and the 
humorous ; and to this combination it seems to have lent itself 
with a somewhat alarming and fatal facility. The change from 
a contemplation of Tasso and Ariosto to Berni and Casti, must 
be perceived to be a degradation. M. de la Monnoye justly 
attributes it as a fault to Pulci, one of the earliest successful 
writers in this mood, that, ignorant of rules, he had confounded 
the comic and serious styles — and his most natural vein appears 
to be for the first — for although he has a certain familiar satirical 
gaiety in common with Ariosto, he never arrives at his romantic 
tone of enthusiasm and elevation. The writings of Berni received 
a tinge from his character, which was of a cast both licentious 
and indolent, and the talents whicli were its offspring were 
chiefly, if not entirely, calculated for the extravagant and bur- 
lesque. Casti, who has been justly called the profligate of 
genius, still farther abused, in later times, (he facile temper of 
this dangerous style, and still farther debased and vitiated it by 
a yet more licentious admixture of obscenity, bitterness, and the 
witty sneer of a demoralizing philosophy. Even the best speci- 
mens of this school appear to depend for their merit upon the 
surprise of unexpected turns, 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe 

2d2 
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and, like some of the late Mr. Kean’s sudden starts and droppings 
of the voice, upon the ingenuity of abrupt transition. We are 
not ourselves quite certain that this careless confounding of oppo- 
site moods of the mind — this raising of the feelings to wound 
them with a joke — the producing a sentiment of elevation, to 
have the cynical pleasure of buffeting it with a bathos, is precisely 
the mode of writing which we prefer, and we lament that in most 
of the cases in which it has been latterly attempted to transfer 
the Italian mejisure to English literature, the authors of the 
attempt appear to have had rather in their heads the inferior 
than the more elevated Italian writers in it, and to have caught 
their inspiration not so much from the Girusalemme, or even 
the prodigal richness of the Orlando Furioso, as from the Mot- 
(/ante Mafjf/iofe and the Anhnali ParlantL They appear to 
have been captivated rather by the premium which it held out 
to carelessness and want of method, than by those sublime results 
of which, in nobler hands, it had been found to be capable. 
Perhaps it is owing to this, thjit with some exceptions it does not 
appear to have been extensively popular. One of the earliest 
English specimens of it is Edward Fairfiix’s version of Tasso; 
and we cannot agree with Mr. Hume in his regret that he sliould 
have adopted the Italian stanza on account of its prolixity and 
uniformity, since we consider it as susceptible of more variety 
than the English heroic couplet ; while, whatever other chaiMi 
the Spenserian stanza may possess, (and it has, in our opinion, 
an exquisite one,) it cannot certainly compete with the Italian in 
trippingness or brevity, but has a character of flowing majesty 
about it, and of sustained thought at variance witli those lighter 
characteristics. Neither do we participate in the justice of the 
neglect with which Fairfax’s translation has beeir treated, or in 
a belief of the necessity of Hoole’s to supersede it; but rather 
incline to think that we prefer a certain raciness of phrase and 
natural vigour of expression (not unaccompanied either by much 
occasional melody and elegance), which are to be found in 
Fairfax, — a certain idiomatic Anglicism which gives something of 
original sketchiness to his yet faithful copy, — to the more elabo- 
rate and monotonous versification of the modern translator. Mr. 
Stewart Rose has, more recently, infused into his Translation of 
Ariostoy much of Yhe spirit and Rubens’-colouring of the rich 
original, and we rejoice that he also 1ms selected the Italian 
metre for his rhythmical model, because we are of opinion that 
in no other English measure would he have been able to pro- 
duce so much corresponding^ character, or to convey so near a 
notion of Ariosto’s mood of mought and writing to the English 
reader, Mr. Frere was among the first of our own day who 
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tried to persuade the taste of the immediate moderns to flow in 
the easy eddying cliannel of the careless 'Ottnva, Rima, His 
poem, which seemed to have for its object to put to flight ex- 
aggeration and mannerism, and to substitute a purer and more 
facile English, and one nearer approaching to vernacular expres- 
sion as well as simplicity in the sentiments, had a certain charm 
for scholars and for men of an erudite taste and verbal fastidious- 
ness; for while it is the character of nascent and partial refine- 
ment to seek a departure from simplicity, (men, in the beginnings 
of civilization and letters, being afraid for a time of being natural, 
for fear of being suppose'd to be common-place,) it is the tendency 
of a maturity and excess of it, to resort to the pure original 
fountains of language and of nature which tl^^ir earlier and 
jriore allected efforts liave deserted. But the object of Mr. 
Frere’s work was too vague and too little apparent; it had in 
itself too little of excitement or interest to make it agreeable to 
general readers; the manner was new to their imaginations; the 
subject of it, even if perceived, Aisionary and unreal to a fault. 
Reppo^ which may be called that poem’s child, since Byron 
received his inspiration from the hint conveyed in it, had a 
much more popular fate. It overtook the “flighty purpose” of 
the other, and “made a deed go with it;” the events were intel- 
ligible — the actors capable of being sympathized with — the sub- 
ject, involving the light loves of careless society, and stepping as 
near that narrow border where conventional propriety has set 
its limit, as delicacy could permit — of general interest to the 
world at large — and perhaps embracing the larger class in the 
sphere of its attraction — so that it was more calculated to amuse 
and titillate, than to elevate or refine the reader’s imagination. It 
was surrounded by the brilliant atmosphere of wit and invention 
and felicitous expression, by which the gifted author was so often 
enabled to extenuate, if not to veil, so many critical and moral 
faults; and it at once enlisted the w'orld on the side of its mood 
and manner. Then came the chief effort of all in this line, — 
Don Jtian^ a work of unexampled facility and versatility of 
expression — full of passion, melody, and imagery, as of satire and 
epigram — an unweeded garden, in which the loveliest flowers 
were rudely hustled by thorns, brambles, aijd yet ranker vege- 
tation — a mine of poetical gems and of false and tinsel taste — 
of the most exquisite delicacy of sentiment and feeling, and of 
the utmost depravation and debauchery of the mind — of the 
finest perceptions of intellectual grandeur and beauty, in com- 
bination with the most studied confusion of moral elements — of 
the nice apprehension of virtues with the habit and result of 
vice— and comprehending most of the beauties and all of the 
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demerits of the best and the worst of its predecessors. Too 
beautiful not occasionally to captivate the taste which it con- 
stantly insulted and repelled — too corrupt and false not to 
shock and alienate the understanding which for moments it 
enslaved — too dangerous to be abandoned to the indiscriminate 
perusal of sex and youth, and yet too charming to be willingly 
withheld from them. Its success naturally produced many 
similar, though inferior, productions ; not so much from any 
design or desire of imitating itself, as from the disclosure which 
it made of so easy a vehicle for the embodification of various 
moods of mind ana thought, as they might follow each other in 
rapid succession in a muse’s brain, at so small an expense of 
labour, polish, coherency, or arrangement, or even of an atten- 
tion to those decent proprieties of moral and intellectual decorum, 
whether in word or thought, which had been for the most part 
deemed essential to the chaste dignity of any muse not pro- 
fessedly licentious and impure. 

Among these successors of Juan^ a short poem called the 
Brunswick,^ by Mr. Thomson, was the best; at least we remem- 
ber to have been struck, in reading it, by some stanzas of great 
melody of rhythm and perception of natural beauty, together 
with the indleiw of that original and individual reality of feeling, 
the result of temperament rather than education, the child of the 
heart rather than the head, which always communicates itself fo 
style, even when there may be little novel in the idea, and in 
minds attuned to the euphony of well-selected words, will 
“voluntarily move harmonious numbers;” though, if we recollect 
right, these were often in pretty close juxtaposition with much 
of the cynical denUjrant sarcasm by which his prototypes had 
been disfigured. But whatever rays of genius might illuminate 
at intervals the colloquial farniliaripes of these various disciples 
of the off-hand school, we must say that all of them, not even 
excepting Byron himself, have renounced and lost that character 
of epic chivalry which imparted the principal charm to the 
earlier handlers of the octave rhyme, and shed a light and a 
brilliancy through the web of the mixed tissue which they 
wove. Like all copyists, these have been too prone to ex- 
aggerate the faulty^ feature, and have omitted one of the most 
redeeming graces of expression which acted as their counter- 
poise. It is no small praise to Mr. Shepherd to say that the 
general tone of his poem is conceived in a spirit opposite to this, 
and one which has a great&r tendency to revert to the old simple 
enchanting tone of heroic and amorous romance, of constancy in 


• The Brunswick; a poe ii, London, 1829. 
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‘Madye love and war,” of female purity and of “knightly worth” 
and honour; which had the merit at least of presenting exalted 
rather than degraded and degrading models, and of raising, 
soothing, purifying, and contenting the fancy, instead of leaving 
it depressed, deteriorated, wounded, and dissatisfied. No weight 
is thrown by him into ihe scale of crime or corruption, as prefer- 
able or equal to purity and virtue — no low and insidious attempt 
encouraged to prove eitlier the one or the other equivalent 
accidents between which the choice is indifferent — no lurking 
purpose exhibited of undermining the wisely-prejudiqed bigotry 
of the bias which the youthful Hercules may feel towards the 
more stern alternative. He does not desire to depreciate valour, 
nor to show sentiment to be a farce and entliusiasm a weakness — 
his love is free from depravity, and his playfulness from impiety; 
his tender passages are the tenderness of the pure, and his comic 
ones, (not we think his best,) havc^at least nothing of that scorn- 
ful scofl[‘ of derision by which the “wardrobe of our moral 
imaginations is to be rudely torn ofi^” our “naked shivering 
nature” rendered colder and more destitute, and our finer and 
more etherialized aspirations dissipated by a sneer. There are 
plenty of symptoms of his taste having been formed upon higher 
models, and his heart upon more sound and compassionate 
principles; and if he occasionally gives rather more than we 
eould have wished into what we might call (borrowing a phrase 
from architecture witli a different meaning) the “transition 
style,” he does so seldomer than others, and with a less chilling 
effect. 

The selection of his hero may perhaps in so far be deemed not 
the most fortunate, that so many successive historians, copying 
each other, have handed him down as “ Peter the Cruel,” that 
some may find it difficult to overcome the first impression of that 
name. How difficult ft would be to excite a favourable interest 
for the loves of llichard the Third and Lady Anne ; nay, how 
obstinately belief is refused to the most apparent disprovals of 
many of his criminalities, in consequence of the resolved hatred 
towards him which history and Shakspeare have engendered. 
But it is probable that the character of the Castilijyi sovereign 
was exaggerated with a view to gratify the successor who dis- 
placed him, in the same way that Richard’S indisputably was to 
please and corroborate the crafty conqueror of Bosworth Field ; 
so much, alas ! is posterity dependant for its knowledge and its 
creed, upon the interests or caprices- of cotemporary chroniclers, 
and the character of the times and the circumstances under which 
they write ! There appear to be other reasons besides that of 
the brave and chivalrous complexion which he assumes in Mr. 
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Shepherd’s version of liim, for supposing that this prince, who 
has been furnished by tradition with so awkward and little pre- 
possessing a “handle to his name,” was, under many points of 
view, what may be called an exceedingly good fellow. And if 
the hero’s name fails at first sight to conciliate our favour, that 
of the heroine must, upon the same principles, have a directly 
opposite effect, since history and romance have both alike de- 
lighted to deck the character and memory of Maria de Padilla. 
The times and land in which the scene is laid are full of romantic 
incident and interest. The Spanish character, full of eneig}', 
activity and generosity, not without some tinge of fiercest ferocity, 
has always given the nation a tendency to split into separate and 
hostile communities; and except when ruled by monarclis pos- 
sessed of great? extrinsic means of treasure or population, or 
under the influence of auxiliary connexions abroad, it has 
generally presented that divided aspect under whicli the elements 
of power are not arranged, balanced, and regulated, but broken 
as it were into opposing points, well fitted to furnish chivalrous 
character, and give birth to unusual situations and incidents. 
And tliis v/as of course peculiarly the case when the Peninsula 
was divided with the Moors. 'Phat remarkable people — who lor 
800 years occupied some of the faire.->t parts of Spain — who 
having dispossessed a nation of its lands, founded famous monar- 
chies and established learned universities — who preserved aiM 

F )erhaps extended, whilst Europe was yet dark, the scientific 
ights of antiquity — who, catching the European spirit of feudal 
chivalry, so opposed to the general tem})er of orientals, touched 
it with a superior grace and refinement, and warmed tlie dawn 
of European literature with the glow of tlieir Arabian sunshine — 
who afterwai’ds dwindled slowlj^ away before the renew’ed or 
nascent power of those they had subdued; and, contracting at 
last into national insignificance, (the resfilt of intestine faction, 
still more than of foreign pressure) — returned enfeebled, wast(?d, 
and demoralized, to tiie shores they originally left full of a robust 
expansion and spirit. That people, whether in their own con- 
stitution, or mingling with the arms and chivalry of Spain, have 
ever been a favourite theme of imaginative romance, and have 
furnished forth many a “motivo” to the lay of love or heroism. 
We do not wonder that Mr. Shepherd’s cast of fancy should have 
been attracted by these pictures and contemplations ; and one 
of tlie most attractive parts of his somewhat desultory song, will 
be found to be that which touches on the fairy land, — the blest 
Hesperides of the glowing and voluptuous Granada. 

The inward stimulus which prompts the desire of embodying 
sentiment in melodious expression — that indefinable mixture of 
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results of the apprehension and the memory, which produces the 
fine abstraction of ‘‘ the muse,” is touched in the second stanza 
with true poetical feeling and with a modest grace: 

“ The glorious visions of the early muse, 

Fix’d by a sweet enchantment of apt words, 

Survive through ages, and around diffuse 

The fountain freshness of her glowing hoards; 

What, if an idle lip would catch the dews, 

Her >vave, wide-wandering from tlie source, affords, 

Hards may forgive a fancy they partake, 

And spare the dreamer for the muse’s sake.” — Catit, i. .s7. 2. 

The poem then opens with the arrival of a page from Don 
Pedro, absent and in arms against Henry of Transtamarre*, 
with a letter for his queen, — who certainly appears before us in 
more fairy colours tiuin queens are usually invested with, or 
than even poesy has been in the habit of ascribing to them since 
the days of that fair vestal throned by the west,” who inspired 
so many pens and imaginations, at least, to exceed romance in 
painting her theoretical beauty, l^ut we will not mar by garbled 
anticipation the I’eader's [)leasure in the portraiture of this cer- 
tainly very charming woman, (a happy, and we fear, a rare, if 
not hopeless, union of sentimental enthusiasm and passionate 
sympatliies with dignity and repose) and resist the temptation of 
citing any of the descriptions of her person and feelings, which 
produce the image of her upon our mind. She enters the 
garden in a moonlight night, in that state of anxious anticipation 
and internal disquietude, when scenes of external tranquillity 
seem most precious and magnetic, though perhaps most painful ; 
and the scene suggests the following stanzas, at once elegant and 
thonghlfiil : — 

“ How sweet ’ncatli summer skies, in fragrant boweis, 

To sit, when Phoebus slopes her golden ray. 

Surrounded by the hues of breathing flowers, 

That shed their sw eetest br(>ath at dose of day, 

To conjure fairy dreams, and think them ours, 

And squander on the thought our time away I 
What artist "builds a palace half so fair 
As those gay glittering castles bas’d on air? 

“ There sunshine falls, though all around may low'er 
With gloom and disappointment I there we w ind 
Hope’s flattering web, and cherish for an hour 
The dang’rous treasure of a taste refin’d I 
How much that graces virtue, softens power, 

Springs from the visions of unworldly mind. 

As all abroad on Fancy’s wings it flies, 

And spurns the earth, and mingles with the skies I 
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Such idle flights are kin to virtuous thought ; 

What villain ever muses ? he may scheme, 

But never yet his soul was fancy-cauglit 

By the bright shapes that float in some day-dream, 

Of things the poet or the priest has (aught, 

Wliich are, to those they smile on, what tliey seem : 

Men, in tlieir modes of traffic, lust and strife, 

Are all he seeks or knows of human life.” — Cant. i. si. 

liiit the letter was the harbinger of Pedro himself — and while 
the moon was yet, as the author says — with a just feeling of the 
magic of euphonious names judiciously applied — 

“ Tipping with pearl Giraldo’s studious height. 

And silvering Guadahjuivir to the main,” 

he arrives — they meet, as none but those who love, can meet. 
The whole atmosphere of the air, the climate, and the verse, arc 
softly and tenderly in unison with tlie “ raptur’d scene,’’ and the 
canto concludes with the satisfied sensation of their mutual hap- 
piness together. We hardly ever met with anything to our 
feelings more beautifully conceived, or more opposed to the 
brutalizing school, than the reflections on the nature of llieir 
meeting; which we believe to be founded in strict metaphysical 
(perhaps we ought rather to say physical) truth, and whicli pre- 
sent an idea far more deeply impassioned, as weW as more j)ure, 
(since the infusion of the moral force unspeakably heightens the 
intenseness of passion if in just proportion with it) than any 
merely sensual apprehension or exhibition of love could furnish: 

O charmed moment of uncquall’d bliss, 

When the glad meeting parting lovers find, 

And the soul melts, entranc’d upon a kiss, — 

The soul, but not the sense ; when all is nififid 
For one pure moment, and the blood remiss 
Flows not to fever pleasure^bo refin’d, 

But lags awhile, nor suffers wild desire 

To mix his flame with such etherial fire !” — Cant, i. st, 4’0* 

But Pedro is come only to depart again ; and the second canto 
displays him raising money for his campaign, from a Jew; and 
though there is much here that is forcible, graphic, and well- 
expressed, we like it, on the whole, less than the first one, and 
deem tenderness and beauty to be the author's forte, as he him- 
self gracefully insinuates in two stanzas in the third canto, which 
contains Pedro’s departure, conflict, and defeat. 

“ Dread scourge of nations. War, with cruel eyes, 

^ Thou great corrector of enormous times, 

Before thee Terror walks, behind thee lies 

Death, multiform and ghastly ; uncheck’d crimes 
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Of every aspect, all around thee rise ! 

What — what hast thou to do with these light rhymes ? 

Why did 1 venture in thy purple held, 

To tremble, turn, and fly, without my shield ? 

“ My muse, unequal to thy grave affair. 

Was only born to hang a light festoon 
Hound some French window, where the summer air 
Breathes in through vine-leaves, gently temp ring noon. 

Or else to flutter in tlie magic glare 
Of that deceitful colourist, the moon, 

Who gives a soften'd charm, a shadowy grace, 

To whatsoe’er she turns her lovely face.” — Cant, iii. st, 23*4'. 

'The fourth canto, which opens with a melodious tribute to the 
chivalrous muse of Tasso, pleasing to our judgment and recol- 
lections, as well as to our ear, show^s the devoted queen in search 
of the wounded Fedro on the battle-field — successful in her 
search, and bearing him off to a Spanish cottage as an asylum; 
the details and Spanish-hood of which give Mr. Shepherd occa- 
sion to break into a fine sketcliy apostrophe to Byron : — 

‘‘ How at that w ord my fancy turns to thee, 

Thou brightest poet of the latter day, 

Wliose sj)irit, steep’d in all the mind can see 
Of beauty and of passion, gloomy, gay. 

Severe, disdainful ; liv’d in poesy, 

And pour’d out life in one continuous lay I 
A rich Pactolus, wliose discoloured wave 
Bore gems and gold in torrent to the grave.” — Cant, iv. st, 221. 

When Pedro has recovered, they leave their cottage for 
Granada, to procure the help of its Moorish sovereign towards 
the re-establishment of their wTecked affairs: — which gives Mr. 

o ^ 

Shepherd the advantage of enlisting on his side the oriental 
splendour and beauty of the South, and giving us some very 
lovely stanzas illustrative of them: and a jealous suspicion of an 
innocent (though it appears somewhat coquettish) queen, on the 
part of Muhamed, opens to him the exciting region of the Trial 
by Battle, and the Lists and the Sentiment of Chivalry, — of all 
which he has availed himself as might be expected. There' are 
tw^o semi-barbarous sylvans, a male and femalje, introduced here, 
of a kind of Orson origin, who, though we are disposed to 
consider them a little wild and extravagant, are yet certainly of 
a cast of originality calculated to arouse and keep up the atten- 
tion, and they give occasion to some veiy beautiful and agreeable 
woodland ideas. We think the following notice of the brother’s 
appearance, very spirited, and of a fine rural wholesomeness in 
its tone : — 
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“ His wild blue rye deep-seated did disclose 
The roving fancies of untutor d tliought ; 

His olive cheek was freshen’d by the rose, 

And free and fearless eacli emotion wrought 
On his clear brow, where chiefly did repose 
The calm of self dependence, gift unbouglit 
Of Nature’s lavish beaut}', when she join’d 
The healthful body to the vigorous mind .” — Canto iv. st.G5. 

There is also a very pretty woodland episode of a sort of 
enchanted sylvan castle, kept by “ Ladies of the Glen” of a 
bettcrmost kind, where Pedro gets his fortune told, — but we must 
really avoid a premature disclosure of all the mysteries of this 
wandering tale of knighthood and adventure, or we shall be 
republishing the book. 

The battle takes place — the queen is cleared, but the Moorish 
king (in a bad humour, we suppose, at the failure of his cause, 
though by losing it he kept a wife who seems really to have been 
worth the keeping), will give fedro no assistance in his military 
projects, and the portion of his history, which we are as yet 
in possession of (for we especially flatter ourselves that Mr. 
Shepherd has not yet done with him), concludes with his sailing 
with Maria de Padilla for France, to procure the help of Edward 
the Black Prince, wlio, as is well known, successfully espoused 
the cause of Peter, in a manner, and with a suddenness, which 
we confess we always thought, while with no other lights than old 
Froissart could shed upon us, somewhat capricious and unac- 
countable; but which now appears to us the most natural thing in 
the world, after the insight afforded us by INIr. Shepherd’s muse 
into the Castiliaffs powers of persuasion, and yet more into the 
nature of the diplomatic agency by which he wa^” accompanied. 

We think we have cited examples enough from Pedro of 
Castile^ to convince our readers that there are, scattered over its 
not very numerous pages, poetical beauties of no ordinary kind ; 
and these, did our limits permit, we could easily have multiplied 
to a greater extent; we must content ourselves with transcribing 
the following novel and beautiful stanzas in the 6th canto, on 
walking by moonlight through the streets of London; the stanza 
on a woman on horseback ; and that on dancing : — 

“ Talking of poetry, IVe often thought 
It odd, that bards so generally fly, 

For metaphors, and matters of that sort. 

To gi'oves, and meadows, rivers, hills, and sky. 

Expanded o’er those lovely wonders wrought 
In God’s own hand ; lior found the reason why 
They seldom think of walking up to town * 

To borrow from the works that man hath done. 
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“ Sure there’s a poetr)’^ amid the strife, 

Extravagance, and poverty, and pain, 

And vice, and splendour of the city life ; 

Loves, losses, thoughtless ease, and thirst of gain, 

Beneath high roofs, with nightly revels rife. 

And morning’s after-thought : should bards disdain 
To body forth these not unwwthy things, 

When fined and coloured through Parnassian springs ? 

“ He that sliall wander when the moon is high. 

And see the city in the mellowed air. 

And mark tlie masses traced upon the sky, 

In bolder outline than a painter dare 
Define, and softer than his tints will lie, 

May deem a poetry inhabits there, 

Feel the soft sense, half tranquil, half elate, • 

Which all external forms of grace create.”-Ca»/o vi. si, 23, 4, 5, 

* V. ¥c % 

“ *Tis good to sec a steed of noble race 

By woman ruled with skill and mastery ; 

The smitten air gives freshness to her face. 

And animation glistens in her eye ; 

Her very breathing (|uickens into grace. 

And by a fault enchants : few things outvie 
A lovely woman on a fiery horse. 

The mingled charm of gentleness and force/ iv. s/. 42. 

» * * * * 

“ His dancing savour’d of the British -growth, 

Without the elastic gay M#resco spring, 

Buoyant in air, but rather like a sloth, 

Half disinclin’d to undertake the thing, 

Till after supper ; then he was not loth 
In free fandango the light foot to fling. 

And what with Zclia’s, Delias, Celia’s training. 

Became quite entertain’d and entertaining/’ — Canto vi. st, 35, 
But although it w'ould not be difficult to select many passages 
of merit by themselves, the principal charm of this poem is much 
more derived from the general cast of poetical thought and sense 
of melody — from the evidence of a mind habitually moving in an 
atmosphere of literary grace and accomplishment — of the prolu- 
sions of a musical and cultivated imagination, expanding itself 
over the general objects of life and nature — than from very striking 
insulated fragments. It is written in very pure and unaffected 
l^nglish, and is never stilted or obscure : though the thought is 
frequently profound, the language in wdiich it is conveyed is 
always simple and intelligible. Tho\igh there is no strained 
attempt at being original, and at saying something which had per- 
haps only not been said before, because it was not worth saying at 
all, — yet there is a perpetual complexion of freshness about it, 
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which shows that neither the thought nor the expression is stale; 
— and we doubt whether there is one stanza, from beginning to end, 
which is bad, bald, or commonplace. Though it reminds us suffi- 
ciently of Juan to make us sensible of the fraternal (perhaps filial) 
similitude, yet it has nothing of the hardness or servility of a copy ; 
and in a certain romantic tone which pervades it, might almost 
be said to have risen above it. We own we consider it to be 
rather disfigured than assisted by the occasional pleasantries with 
which it is interspersed; and they appear to us to be rather 
sacrifices of fancied necessity to the supposed genius of the style, 
than overboilings of a merry-making vein in the author himself, 
though sometimes not ill-executed, flis comparison of the old 
Court of Justice, in which the decision was arrived at by the 
judicial combat, with the Courts of Record at Westminster, 
strikes us as one of his best bits in this very doubtful line: — 

“ In modern times, when judges entertain 

A doubt in law, they let the cause proceed, 

Because they know an ei;ror’s cured again 
By means which only make the client bleed : 

In ancient lists the counsel breathed a vc'in ; 

To-wit, the champion ; therefore greater heed : 

As errors were to life and limb extensive, 

New trials were consider’d too expensive .” — Canto iv. si, 4‘7* 

There is scarcely unity of story and plot enough to maintain'cin 
interest, apart from the writing; and a little disappointment is 
experienced at the absence of continuous action, and calastrophi- 
cal result. These are little blemishes, which it would not be just 
*to omit a mention of in any impartial analysis of the work ; but 
we can venture to assert that these will not be the points which, 
unless with some very stupid and pedantic per^ns, will be the 
first to strike, or the last to dwell upon the mind or memory of 
any lover of the muse, whom we may have encouraged to read 
this pleasing poem. 

Mr. Shepherd is too little known to the public as the author of 
a Tragedy,^ which contains in our opinion a higher vein of 
poetry, and more decided marks of genius, than the poem w^e have 
reviewed. The Countess of Essex is founded upon the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, whose high and unbending character 
is finely opposed to that of the fierce inexorable woman with 
whom he commences a struggle, which the reader is at once 
aware must terminate fatally for one or both. The great defect 
of the play was perhaps?- inseparable from the nature of the 
subject — we mean the moral diwkness of the characters, which to 
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a great extent is uniform and unrelieved by tender emotions. 
The author has shewn great judgment (though we believe at the 
sacrifice of historical accuracy) in exonerating the husband from 
any active sliare in the murder of his friend. Their parting 
scene is thrillingly fine, and we regret our inability to make any 
extracts. The dialogue throughout is poetical, vigorous, and 
well sustained ; and the conclusion very finely introduces us to 
the guilty pair, living in utter solitude and apart under the same 
roof. Years have elapsed — their crime is undiscovered, or at least 
unproved — their union has been accomplished, and they are 
prosperous — yet their victim is avenged, and their guilt punished 
to the full vindication of moral justice, by the mutual hatred and 
the withering remorse which we as well as they feel to be 
undying. Tliere is a fine moral idea in this contlusion, and it 
is beautifully executed; but we think it probable that this break 
in the unity of the scene may have contributed to prevent the 
representation of this tragedy, which in other respects appears to 
us admirably calculated for the stage. This tragedy will, in our 
judgment, bear an advantageous comparison with any of its 
modern rivals, and we strongly recommend its perusal to our 
leaders. 


Art. VI. — The Miseries and Beauties of Ireland. By Jonathan 
Binns, Assistant Agricultural Commissioner on the late Irish 
Poor Enquiry. London. 1837. 

B etween the sister islands, England and Ireland, there 
intervenes, as our first lesson in geography has informed us, 
a channel of but a few hours’ sail. Between these same islands 
there has subsisted a connexion — not exactly one of love and 
affection, and mutual kindliness and anxiety for each other’s 
welfare — but in shorts connexion, — in a greater and less degree, 
ever since the thirteenth century, down to the present time. 
The people of the two islands have been considered, by foreigners 
at least, to form but one and the same nation, and indeed in 
external relations, with some important exceptions, they would 
so appear to be. The exceptions we allude to are to be found in 
the cases where the commercial freedom of the lesser country was 
sacrificed to the imagined interests of the greater; but these 
flagrant instances of besotted jealousy 5ome not within our imme- 
diate object. We proceed with our facts. Not only has a 
connexion, existed during the long and dreary seven centuries 
that have rolled over Ireland since she was invaded, but an 
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active, and at times (times of plunder) an intimate communication 
has prevailed between the two countries. These statements of 
ours may be received with impatience by many, as common oft- 
told facts of history ; but we recite them for the purpose of 
considering a very natural deduction, that a person unacquainted 
with the historical details of the seven ages might be led to make. 
Such a one might say — ‘^it surely follows, clear as a consequence 
in logic, that a reciprocal good feeling must have grown up 
between the two — and, above all, that they know and understand 
each other thoroughly and reciprocally.” 

It is not onr design — nor is it indeed our wish — at present, to 
enter upon the heart-sickening recital of proofs that this recipro- 
city of good feeling does not exist; under all the circumstances, 
its birth and gtowth w'ould have been miraculous. It is sufficient 
to assert, what indeed is well known, that it does not exist even 
yet to any important degree. As to the reciprocity of acquaint- 
ance and understanding, we must fall back upon Joe Miller, 
and confess that such a reciprocity docs exist — on one side only, 
however — upon the Irish side. We know England; she has 
made us know her. Our suflerings, our griefs, our anxieties, 
have sharpened our perceptions and attention, and accordingly 
we can say, and truly, that we do know England. It is, 
however, equally true that the inhabitants of that island have had 
formerly a most limited knowledge of us, and that even in the 
present day they are for the greater ])art grossly ignorant on all 
that appertains to “ Ireland and the Irish.” There is a natural 
selfishness of nations, as tlu?re is of individuals. They are prone 
'to occupy themselves with themselves alone ; and the wants, 
wishes, and feelings of others, are to them a matter of little 
import. What is near, surrounding, and immetliate, engrosses 
all their attention, and is magnified till it shuts fVom view wJiat is 
remote and dependant. At the moment at which we write, 
there is presented to the world a glaring instance of this neglect 
and inattention, and their woeful consequences. Canada has 
broken out into revolt — life and property have been destroyed, 
and the peace and happiness of this colony ruined for many 
a long year, because we suffered the distance to prevent our 
hearing the earnest and respectful remonstrances addressed to 
us, and shut our eafrs until the Canadians raised their tone, and 
demanded the rights unjustly withheld. Then — then our pride 
— our sacred national pride, was not to be lowered, and so 
we would not (to borrow Lord Stanley’s inadvertent confession) 

“ concede to clamour what we had refused to justice !” The 
revolt of the Canadians was unjustifiable, for they had not 
exhausted all peaceable and constitutional means of procuring 
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redress of their grievances — but how deeply unjustifiable the 
conduct that gave them ground for their discontent and indig- 
nation ! 

In the case of England and Ireland, as, in a very great 
measure, in that also of Canada, this neglect was carefully 
fostered by those entrusted with the Irish government. They 
found their account, in diverting, by active misrepresentation, by 
passive obstruction, by the thousand means their position gave 
them, the attention ol England ; and where they encountered any 
disposition to enquire, too active to be foiled by the ordinary arts, 
a share of their plunder was readily bartered for sufferance and 
protection afforded to outrageous licence and tyranny. The re- 
sult was and is, the generally prevalent ignoran^je we speak of. 
In this ignorance — under these misrepresentations— biassed by 
the base prejudices engendered by such ignorance, and fomented 
and envenomed by such calumnies, the legislation for Ireland was 
carried on, and deeds were done to that unhappy country, that 
have darkened and stained the fair escutcheon of England’s 
fame, not irretrievably indeed — for she can make amends — but 
still most deeply and most foully. There was no shame taken for 
this ignorance — men good and upright, and honest and high- 
minded in other respects, have lived and died without opening 
their minds to the terrible truth, that they were guilty of criminm 
acquiescence in every horror enacted towards the dependant 
country, and that humanity, justice, reason, religion, even self- 
interest (for ultimately misconduct ever recoils upon its authors) 
imperatively demanded that they should gird their loins, and 
rouse themselves to do manly battle with the prejudices of their 
youth, and to shake off and dissipate the criminal apathy in 
which they were plunged. The spread of general enlightenment 
and interchange of ideas has at length excited, in some degree, 
this wholesome and honourable shame. Even in England — self- 
worshipping England — it is making progress, slow indeed — but 
still certain and indisputable. A thousand difficulties are in the’ 
way : among the foremost, the fierce, immitigable, and serpent^ 
like hatred borne by the Tory party to Ireland and every thing 
Irish — a hatred manifesting itself by every kind of calumny, and 
every thing that can tend to perpetuate bigotry in its foulest 
shape. Yet the people of England are struggling on towards 
light, and ultimately they must and will attain it. Interest, 

* increasing with strange rapidity, is becoming attached to all pub- 
lications relating to Ireland. These, however, are unfortunately, . 
in the vast majority of ca^es, but blind guides, where they are 
not w'orse.r Many of them, such as the travels of Inglis, are 
penned in a spirit deliberately and inveterately hostile to the 
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x^untry and people whom he subjected to his jaundiced inspee- 
tion. The illiberal and ungentlemanly character of his writings, 
and the grovelling prejudices that pervade them, prevent their 
being of any good service to the cause of enquiry 5 and yet this 
very spirit of enquiry has made them be seized upon and read, 
and a favour has been accorded to them, because of their 
tendency to confirm a bigotry that had begun to be unsettled. 
Some few of the accounts of Ireland are written in a better 
spirit, and with a desire to tell the truth, and above all to find 
out what was ^oofl? in the subject, instead of being animated by a 
depraved and malignant seeking after all that can lower and 
render contemptible. The work before us — that of Mr. Bin ns, 
one of the Soqjety of Friends — is written in the good spirit we 
describe, and emanates very evidently from an honest, honourable, 
and conscientious man. Appointed as an Assistant Agricultu- 
ral Commissioner under the late Irish Poor Enquiry,” (the same 
which has been so unceremoniously made to give place to the won- 
derful Mr. Nicholls), he has traversed a very considerable portion 
of Ireland, making enquiries and careful remarks everywhere, — as 
well those connected with his immediate duties, as others of a 
general nature, which have furnished matter for his two goodly 
volumes. There are mistakes, and wrong impressions, and faulty 
opinions occasionally, but the tone and spirit are good ; and if 
his work have not the good fortune to be extensively read, it at 
any rate merits perusal at the hands of those who desire to get 
some true ideas of the country upon which it treats. 

About the middle of the year 1835, Mr. Binns, on being 
informed of his appointment, left England for Dublin, there to 
receive his instructions and his route. Having got these, he pro- 
ceeded to visit the counties of Louth, Down, and Monaghan, 
after which business of importance recalled him for a month to 
England. In October he proceeded to resume his duties, and 
landing at Donaghadee, he visited the counties of Antrim, 
Londonderry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, Leitrim, Sligo, 
Mayo, Galway, Roscommon, Westmeath, King's county; and at 
Philipstown he took the canal boat, and proceeded to Shannon 
harbour, where he entered upon the waters of the Shannon. 
Proceeding down that “ mighty stream,” as he well designates it, 
he visited Limerick, not without paying attention to the shores by 
which he was hurried, and feeling strong admiration for the 
noble river that bore him along. ^ Continuing his route by water,* 
for thirty or forty miles 'farther, he landed at Tarbert, in the 
county of Kerry, and devoted a good deal of attention to that 
county. From thence his return route lay through the counties 
Cork, Tipperary, Queen’s county, and Kildare, to Dublin, which 
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h« reached early in November 1836 ; having consumed nearly a 
year and a half in the researches entrusted to him. At Dublin 
he “ obtained a release from the Board, and had an opportunity 
of becoming more particularly acquainted with the details of that 
interesting city.” However, not yet satisfied with his knowledge 
of Ireland, he now determined to proceed on a private tour; and 
during two months he visited the South jigain, proceeding through 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford, arid taking Clare upon his 
homeward route, thus visiting the few counties he had not seen 
during his former trips. During his official journey to which of 
course he gave up very considerably more time than to that he made 
in a private capacity, he, along with other Assistant Comn>is- 
sioners, held examinations, at various places, , into the state 
of agriculture, general condition of the people, prices, rents, &c. ; 
and the substance of his and their enquiries (which, we may 
remark in passing, were certainly conducted widi great care, 
skill, and experience ; and with an honest and eager anxiety to 
get at facts and submit them to the public plainly stated) has 
appeared at length in the Reports of the Enquiry into the con- 
dition of the Irish Poor. In the pages before us, our author 
gives copious extracts from his own notes, and concludes with a 
chapter of General Remarks” upon Ireland, her former and 
present condition, her evils and their remedies. To this chapter, 
being as it is a recapitulation of the opinions and statements of 
the other chapters, we will first address ourselves, and notice 
incidentally and subsequently some of the preceding portions of 
his work. 

That we have not spoken too highly of Mr. Binns, let at least 
our Irish readers judge, when we direct their attention to the 
spirit of the following remarks : — 

“ This state of things (speaking of the anomalous condition of 
Ireland, with her natural advantages, and actual state of misery] so 
truly deplorable, is exclusively referable to the systematic coursb of 
partiality, oppression, and cruelty, with which her people have been 
treated through successive centuries; and if it were my object to re- 
present the injuries that have been done, rather than to dwell upon the 
prospect of good things to come, I might, by referring to authentic 
sources of information, draw a series of terrific pictures of persecution, 
intolerance, and desolation, to which it would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to find parallels in the history of any nation not absolutely 
barbarous. It becomes us, who are in some degree responsible for the 
misdeeds of our predecessors, and are certainly bound to repair the evils 
they have effected, it becomes us I repeat, to bear constantly in mind, 
that ever since her connexion with Great Britain, Ireland has been a 
grievously oppressed country ; that for the ignoble purpose of extin- 
guishing her religion and seizing on the properties of its votaries, she has 
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been deprived of those f)oliticalprivileges which were her right, and which, 
sooner or later, she will possess ; that so far from the Irish being naturally 
a turbulent people, they are made so by circumstances vpder the control 
of England; and that dissatisfied as they are, and have been, the 
wrongs they have endured, the insults they have suffered, would have 
justified a course of conduct incomparably more violent than any which 
Ireland in her wildest moments, in her fiercest paroxysms of excitement, 
has displayed. The terms of the union, let us remember, promised an 
equality of civil rights, and until those terms are rigidly complied with, 
Ireland never will, and she never ought to be, a contented country. 
Convinced, however, that a brighter day is dawning — nay has already 
dawned — I would drop a veil over the frightful transactions of by-gone 
times, and look cheerfully and confidently towards the future.” — 
Vol.ii. pp. 414-15-16. 

He then proceeds to defend the Irish people from charges 
commonly brought against them : — 

“ As it is not unusual to hear the Irish charged with the several 
vices of idleness, cruelty, and recklessness, it may be well, perhaps, to 
keep these allegations in view, in the course of the following observa- 
tions. As to idleness , — when it is considered that they receive compa- 
ratively no reward for their labour; that the market is continually 
overstocked ; that the more they exert themselves, the more they increase 
the surplus labour, already too great; and that the disappointments 
they so repeatedly encounter, have a tendency to destroy their energy, 
and to produce indifference, or despair, the wonder is, not that they 
are idle, but that they are not infinitely worse. It is, in fact, utterly 
impossible, in the present state of things, for the Irish to be anything 
but idle. When they have a prospect of being compensated for their 
labour, it is applied with skilful and enthusiastic industry. Let the 
character of Irish labourers be sought in the large seaport towns ; let 
an appeal be made to the extensive En^ish farmers,^ho are glad to 
avail themselves, in harvest time, of their valuable services. From 
either of these quarters an answer, far from discreditable to the objects 
of the enquiry, will be returned. In confirmation of this, I would take 
the liberty of introducing a passage from the letter of one of the most 
spirited and experienced of agriculturists, William Stickney, of Ridg- 
mont, in Holderness. I could not refer to higher authority. . This 
gentleman, for many years, has annually employed, during the harvest 
season, a number of Irish labourers, and this is his judgment of them : 
* For honesty, sobriety, industry, gratitude,* says Mr. Stickney, ‘ and 
many other good qualities, they far surpass the same class of English 
labourers. When they begin to arrive in this country, it is sometimes 
two or three weeks before harvest ; and if they do not immediately find 
work, many of them are wijhout the means of subsistence. Under 
these circumstances, they frequently apply to me to lend them a few 
shillings, which 1 do in small sums, amounting in the whole to several 
pf^nds, and this without any injunction that they should work it out 
with me. They give a verbal promise that they will return the loan 
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before they leave the neighbourhood ; and I do not remember an in- 
stance in which they have ever deceived me, — they have invariably 
returned the money lent, with a deep sense of gratitude. Admiring 
the Irish labourers, as I have reason to do, I am always glad to see 
them when they mAke their appearance. In the summer season, I fre- 
quently have from thirty to fifty, or more, lodging upon my premises ; 
several of them working for other persons in the neighbourhood, and 
many of them entire strangers to me ; yet I would trust my life and 
property much sooner with them than with the same class of English 
labourers, and I consider my premises more secure from depredation 
under their protection, than I should with any other strangers.* ** — 
vol. ii, pp. 416-19. 

Certainly there can be no assertion so utte^ unfounded* as 
that which says the Irish are an idle people. Tiin* whole life of 
the poor Irishman is a most energetic and desperate struggle for 
employment, as a means of honest and creditable support ; and 
as soon ought fault to be found with him for his gaunt and 
famished looks, as for his occasional appearance of listless iner- 
tion. Both are the result of an iron necessity, coped with and 
fought against in vain. Miss Martineau has written much and 
soundly upon tlie science of political economy, and her instruc- 
tive and in teVesting works contain but few mistakes; but where 
these occur, they are weighty ones indeed. A most glaring in- 
stance is to be found in her portraiture of an Irish peasant, 
whom, in one of her interesting tales illustrative of the principles 
of political economy, she makes to find his greatest delight and 
chief method of passing life, in lying basking all day in die sun, 
or by the fire on his wretched cabin hearth, A^ing in brutish in- 
dolence with his pig. We know not if Miss Martineau has been 
in Ireland, but this gives strong presumptive evidence to the 
contrary; as we are sure if she had, she never would have penned 
this description — this, of course unintentional, but not the less 
gross and utter libel. It is not to be imagined that a person of 
her philosophic, and benevolent, and enlarged mind, would deli- 
berately stoop to share in and foster tlie common prejudices 
against the much and deeply calumniated people orireland. At 
the same time, however, it must be admitted, with deep regret, 
that she ought not to have written so confidently, where she was 
so utterly ignorant. 

Of Irish outrages, Mr. Binns says : — 

“ If the outrages committed by the Irish people are incapable of vin- 
dicatioD) facts and circumstances may at least be produced in extenua- 
tion. On impartial consideration, it will be apparent, that the very 
worst are certainly not more cruel and vindictive than any other people 
under similar treatment ; and that the outrages of which they were 
guilty, were, in fact, for the most part, the natural growth of the policy 
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adopted towards them. We often heard, for instance, of murders being 
perpetrated upon such as took land from which others have been ejected; 
and it is possible that Englishmen, knowing that similar effects do not 
follow similar causes in this country (England), may be disposed to 
consider a case clearly made out against the Irishiz Between the re- 
spective systems of taking land in England and Ireland, there is this 
material difference, however,— so material as to render any analogy 
that may be drawn, a very imperfect and fallacious mode of reasoning. 
An English farmer, when ejected, having little or no difficulty in getting 
another farm, has little or nothing to dread. *ln Ireland, when a man 

is ejected, it is next to impossibleTfor him to find a farm at liberty 

In this manner, great numbers have been turned adrift — not because of 
arnear of rent — not because they had transgressed the rules of their 
lease — but simply because they happened to profess a religious or poli- 
tical creed at variance with that of a capricious landlord. It cannot 
surely be denied that, systematically and wickedly oppressed as the 
Irish labourers are, to rise in self-defence is at least a natural course of 
proceedings however fearful in its consequences. Other powerful causes 
operate to increase their hardships. In many cases, having purchased 
a right of possession from the previous occupiers, they consider them- 
selves to have a permanent interest in the farms for which they have 
paid ; accordingly, ejectments are resented by strenuous combinations. 
Outrages thus caused are frequently misrepresented, for the very worst 
of purposes, as arising out of political or religious animosities ; and 
hence k is, that, in the minds of those unacquainted with the peculiar 
condition and circumstances of the country, prejudices, more easily 
rooted than removed, are established against the religion and the poli- 
tics thus stigmatized and calumniated.” — vol. ii. pp. 4'J9-*22. 

Would that we could place before the eyes of every candid 
Englishman the foregoing sentences ! There is truth, deep 
truth, in every line, and before the power of that, truth the foul 
mists of prejudice and bigotry would fleet as the sea-fog before 
the freshening breeze. , 

After these and similar reflections, worthy to be written in 
letters of gold, for their truth and honesty of purpose, our author 
turns to the consideration of the means by which Ireland may be 
raised from her present low condition. Putting aside all ques- 
tions of a political nature, as foreign to his pages, he declares that 
it is his impression, that, to an earnest attention to agriculture, 
Ireland is to owe hey regeneration. He goes on to approve of 
the small-farm system, which has been, by many writers and 
speakers, so much and hastily cried down. This system, he says, 
and we deem with truth, is the consequence, and not the came, 
of evil, and is, for a time af least, most necessary for Ireland. A 
specious theory has induced some landlords, and violent political 
rancour has spurred on several Others, to break up their estates 
into large holdings^ utterly regardless of the misery, starvation, 
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and death they inflict upon their small tenants, and ignorant of 
the gross impolicy, for their own pecuniary interests, of such a 
course. Throughout the examinations of the Commissioners, 
they found that the most intelligent, and those best qualified to 
give a sound opinion, gave a strong and unanimous verdict in 
Sivour of small farms. “ More produce,” they stated, was 
raised per acre, and more rent paid, on such, than upon those of 
large extent.” These opinions have a merit sufficiently rare in 
the doctrines of speculators in the present day — they are strictly 
in accordance with the suggestions of humanity and of charity, 
both of which have been so fearfully outraged by the ejectments, 
destitutions and death, that mark the course of the ruthless system 
of consolidation. The political economy which suggests that 
system, we demur to — so far, at least, as it is attempted to be 
applied to Ireland in her present condition. With its abstract 
soundness or unsoundness, we have nothing immediately to do ; 
and, therefore, shall not stir the question. For the present, w'e 
agree with Mr. Binns : — 

“ Circumstanced as Ireland is, there must be small farmers before 
there are large ones ; and the small farm system, apart from its imme- 
diate utility, is productive of very important benefits, in a moral point 
of view. It is a system of social gradation and progression ; the higher 
and more advantageous positions being open to a Judicious exercise of 
en^prgy and industry. By multiplying the number of those who have 
an interest in the land, as holders, it is the means of diffusing a spirit of 
independence and self- respect, and has an inevitable tendency to elevate 
the rank of the agriculturists, in a proportion at least equal to the in- 
crease of their physical comforts ; for they are lifted above the condi- 
tion of mere servants, and established in the character of masters 

It is much more profitable, even for the farmer himself, to produce a 
good crop on a small quantity of land, than a middling crop on a large 
extent.” — vol. ii. pp. 430-431. 

In different parts of the work, the system followed by Mr. 
Blacker, agent to Lord Gosford, is warmly lauded and recom- 
mended. It is again alluded to, in the recapitulatory chapter, as 
the one on which small farms can best be managed. 

“ The Gosford estate, near Market Hill (county of Armagh), con- 
tains 20,000 acres, and 1500 tenants, not more than 60 or 70 of which 
have as much as twenty acres. Mr. Blacker first levels all the old 
crooked fences, and makes straight ones, as a division between each 
occupier, allotting a square piece of land, about four statute acres, to 
each person ; and as the tenants were in the last stage of destitution, 
he found it necessary to*provide them wifh lime and seeds, as a loan, 
without interest, opening an account with each of them on their first 
entering upon the farm. A person called an agriculturist looks after 
this, weighs out the seeds, and instructs the people in cultivation., Up- 
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wards of sixty of these agriculturists have been introduced from Scot- 
land, through Mr. Slacker's means, and distributed among gentlemen 
who have applied to him from various parts of Ireland. Their wages 
are from £30 to £40 per annum, including all allowances.” — vol. i. 
pp. 153-4. 

Then follow some cases to show the difficulties the enterprizing 
and meritorious gentleman alluded to had tp contend with, ana 
a page or two after follows the rotation of crops recommended by 
him. Mr. Binns states, that he and his brother assistant Com- 
missioners met with numerous and satisfactory proofs of the ad- 
vantages resulting from Mr. Blacker’s endeavours to improve the 
condition of the people. For some of these proofs, as well as for 
other details, wp would refer our readers to pages 159-60, &c. &c. 
in the first volume. This success, however, has not been enough 
for Mr. Blacker. His enterprize has led him farther, and in- 
duced him to wply for the agency of the Dungannon estate in 
the county of Tyrone, consisting of 3000 acres, and “ notorious 
for the misery and disorderly conduct of its inhabitants.” This 
uninviting agency he obtained, and proceeded to test his princi- 
ples upon the new field opened to him. In page 171 of the same 
volume will be found an account of his experiments and their re- 
sult, already most beneficial, and promising to be still more so, 
not only to the physical, but to the moral and social condition of 
the tenantry upon it. In the county Monaghan, Mr. Rose, a 

f rentleman cited as ‘‘ one who bears the highest character as a 
andlord, and whq is decidedly one of Ireland’s benefactors,” has 
adopted much the same manner of dealing with his tenantry, 
with this difference, thab^while Mr. Blacker gives to the poor 
man a loan of lime or clover-seed, the former gives a loan of a 
cow, or a pig. Some years ago, he appointed a committee of his 
tenants to manage a fund of £400. for the improvement of his 
estate. They supply cows at I6s, per annum, as a loan to those 
who are unable to purchase. When the cow dies, the fund sus- 
tains the loss, unless its death can be tracked to some act or ne- 
glect of the tenant in whose hands it is. 

With Mr. Binns we are inclined to go far, in the matter of 
small farms. But we cannot fully agree with him as to the all 
importance of agriculture to our country, and its paramount 
demands upon the attention of Irishmen. That it is in a very 
low state, indeed, in Ireland at the present, and that nothing is 
more desirable than that it should be carried on with greater 
care and skill, we are quite ready to admk, but cannot concede 
that it should engross more of our attention— that it is of greater 
conseauence to our future well-being — than is the spread of 
nmnutactures. Above all, his doctrine is utterly to be repudiated. 
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that the duty should be raised upon the foreiffn import of articles 
easily to be raised at home. It is singular the perverse tenacity 
with which, at this period of the world’s enlightenment, some 
men of education, awakened intellect, and informed minds, do 
still cling to many obsolete and exploded doctrines, regardless 
of all experience and of the dictates of common sense. “ He 
who runs may read,” in the economic history of nations, a 
thousand instances and ways in which protections react against 
those who established them. In words, the fact is admitted to 
be so — in practice the injurious and unworthy syst^ is all too 
often imitated and revived. Mr. Binns tells us, that with pro- 
tections we would produce at home, tallow, butter, hemp, aod 
tobacco, articles for which we now pay foreigners^ to the amount 
of six millions or upwards, and should be, with regard to them, 
as we are with regard to corn, since the protection given by the 
Corn Law's ; viz. that we should produce a sufficiency for home 
consumption, and, besides, that we should have more land 
brought into cultivation in consequence. We are not going to 
enter at large into the Corn question, but on these two points, 
on which he lays so much stress, we would ask of him what are 
the indisputable facts relative to the corn restrictions. The poor 
have no such sufficiency of corn — their bread is at a price ruin- 
ously high for them, and there are no louder complaints of 
dikress from any class of the inhabitants of England, than from 
the various classes of agriculturisis. Again, it is certain that 
one effect of those restrictions has been to bring into cultivation 
more land than would have been devoted to corn^ did they not 
exist. It is, however, also certain that this is ^forced cultivation; 
a devoting to corn, and corn alone, every spare inch of land, 
no matter how ill-suited to that crop, or how much better suited 
to another. Meantime the foreigner takes his revenge, (and one 
that we are often and severely made to feel) by placing restric- 
tions upon our exports. The latter consist chiefly of manufac- 
tured articles, which require a much greater amount of labour 
than the raising of corn ; and thus one great source of employ- 
ment is grievously impeded and obstructed in its beneficial flow. 
We did not expect to find the cruel bread-tax cited favourably 
by one who is evidently an anxious friend to the working classes. 

Mr. Binns’ grand panacea for the miseries of the lower orders, 
is, the employing them in the cultivation of waste lands. Houses 
of refuge lie would provide for the aged and infirm — but to the 
strong and able-bodied he would say": “ Here are four acres of 
waste land, of which you may have, a lease for twenty-one years ; 
you may go there, and, with such assistance as will be provided, 
you and your family may find abundant employment, and live in 
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comfort.” — vol. ii. p. 148. This plan he recommends first to be 
tried, supplying the labourer with a little timber, to be used in 
the construction of his cabin, some manure, and a few potatoes — 
the system to be managed by a Board, and the people rated for 
it with as little difficulty as for the maintenance of poor laws. 
Qf the workhouse system, he says, it is one that will require an 
enormous expenditure of money to be carried into effect — that 
it will be attended with great risk, and, at the best, is of very 
doubtful benefit. His remarks are so thoroughly borne out by 
facts, that WIe will quote his own w^ords. 

“ If a man once enter a workhouse, and be reduced to being fed as 
a pauper, liis moral energies, and sense of shame and independence, 
are dissipated aqd broken. Besides this, no comparison can be insti- 
tuted between the system in England, and that contemplated to be 
adopted in Ireland. In England, a workhouse may easily be made less 
agreeable (independently of the loss of liberty) than a labourer's home; 
in Ireland, on the contrary, what sort of habitation can you put him 
in that will not he infiniiehj superior to his darnp^ dark cabin, which 
admits the rain and wind through various parts of the roof? How is 
he to be fed, in a workhouse, in a manner inferior to his ordinary 
mode of subsistence P You can hardly deny him a sufficiency of 
potatoes and salt ?” — vol. ii. p. 4'40-l . 

This cannot be denied to him ; yet, if he gets this miserable 
sufficiency, you place him in a better position than he is at 
present as an independent labourer. The Irish peasantry have 
shown a more than Roman or Spartan virtue in voting as their 
consciences dictated at parliamentary elections, in the face of 
their tyrant landlords; and such virtue they will, on similar 
occasions, show again : but it is supposing rather too exalted a 
feeling, even in them, to imagine that they vdll continue to bear 
with a privation of nearly all the necessaries of life for themselves 
and their wretched fapiilies, when a sufficiency^* even of 
potatoes and salt, is offered to them by the Poor Laws. 

Our author, in working out his plan of relief, would begin 
with such waste land as can be brought into cultivation without 
extraordinary delay, and would reserve the deep and wet bogs 
to the last. Irish bogs, he, however, allows (and in this he is 
borne out by the unanimous reports of parliamentary committees, 
and of private individuals, who have directed their attention to 
the subject) to be peculiarly reclaimable. The objections to 
attempts at reclamation, he disposes of very quickly — stating 
what is the fact, that the great expenses and losses that have 
sometimes occurred in such at,tempts, have been where they were 
made by gentlemen agriculturists — and when and where did 
gintlenien not lose, by cStivating, or occupying, land themselves, 
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whether the land were good or bad ?” (p. 444, vol. ii.) The 
success of the poor man is not generally considered — yet the poor 
man does succeed, whenever he gets a fair opportunity of making 
the trial. 

“ The only rational objection that has been, or, in my opinion, can 
be, urged, against reclamation, refers to the increased labour it obliges : 
but even where labour is highest in value, the disadvantages bear no 
comparison to the positive benefits. * * * My opinion is strongly in 
favour of the possibility of a government and companies (without the 
loss of a farthing) profitably employing all the unemployed labourers 
upon small farms, or the waste lands. * * * Every other plan of 
creating a proper energy and independence, seems likely to be attended 
with difficulties and expenses of a fearfully formidable extent. When 
men know they are working merely for the sahe of ivorky they never do 
so with the same spirit as when employed for some real and beneficial 
purpose. This feeling (which constitutes one of the distinguished differ- 
ences between man and the brute creation) ought, instead of being 
rudely and cruelly suppressed, to be religiously fostered and preserved ; 
but within the degrading atmosphere of a workhouse, it will pine and 
decay, and become extinct.” — vol. ii. pp. 44.5-47. 

The possibility of profitable cultivation of Irish W'astes being 
admitted, the next question is — what are the best means to this 
desirable end ? At once Mr. Binns, among many others, starts 
forward with an answer; Employ the pauper population upon 
them. If there be waste lands, so is there plenty of waste, 
unemployed labour. Turn your poor in upon those lands, as 
sheep upon a common, and then you can postpone the question 
of Poor Laws for another two centuries at least. “ Away,” 
ejaculates Mr. Binns, “ away with the absurd cry of a surplus 
population, and with the equally absurd cry of emigration.” 
This last scheme he denounces as ruinously expensive, as much 
so as tlie workhouse system, so strenuously deprecated by him a 
few pages before. To neither would he resort until other means 
are tried, and found to fail, which he denies will be the case, if 
a fair opening be given for the developement of her vast resources, 
yet but half discovered, or suspected. 

That these resources are varied, are vast, and are as yet but 
half ascertained, (if so much) is most undoubtedly the case. 
There has been, as yet, no search made after them in real earnest. 
A country, for ages delivered up to plunder and oppression — 
continually the scene of civil commotion, offering, until recently, 
nothing but peril and insecurity to th^ timorous capitalist, with 
a population of paupers, pressed and ground down to the earth 
unceasingly and unmercifully — their industry nipped by fresh 
exactions, ever as it tried to raise its head — their spirits broken — 
a country, whose commercial interests were for so long a time 
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basely sacrificed to the fancied interests of another — and whose 
land^ proprietors have so uniformly deserted her, and drawn 
away, to spend in foreign countries, all that every species of 
tyranny could wring from the hard hands of a starving peasantry 
—such a country gave little outward indication that her more 
obvious natural advantages were capable of being turned to 
profit ; and when these, open as they were to the most superficial 
observer, were neglected, it was not to be supposed that her 
latent advantages and riches — those which are to be got at but 
by the exertion of man’s patient industry and persevering shill — 
should be speedily laid bare in their entirety, to the wonder and 
admiration of those hitherto contemptuously incredulous of their 
existence. But the fact of the immense extent and variety of her 
resources, is now universally admitted. No country, of her size, 
in the world, possesses, or could possess, more. Time, however, 
is necessary for their working out. Time for this purpose is an 
indispensable, and is the first requisite — even money, the all- 
mover, being secondary to it*, as money is only attainable in the 
course of time. We contend that even the limited number of 
her resources at present fully ascertained, could not be worked 
out at once — at the same period. Ireland cannot rise in a 
moment from the depths of destitution to the pinnacle of pros- 
perity. There must be a gradual, although it may be a qirjck, 
progression. A beginning was to be made, and has been made, 
with only some of the easier-worked advantages ; and as these 
bring in their return a thousand fold, we can proceed gradually 
and steadily to the rest. Money, which has been called the 
sinews of war, and which is also the sinews of peaceful enter- 
prize, will come in time. There can be no conjuring of it up — 
the old hags of the parish, in our days, are more solicitous in 
asking us for money, than in teaching us to find it under a stone, 
or transforming pieces of slate. Even the Irish Leprechaun, 
that cunningest of sprites, has not of late years been heard of, 
unless Mr. Nicholl has contrived to meet with him, and made 
him surrender his hidden treasure to help along the Poor Law 
Bill. Mr. *Binns speaks with such contempt of the legends he 
heard in Ireland, that we cannot suppose that at any rate he has 
received promise of assistance in his projects from the exchequer 
of Fairyland. Yet some such “foreign loan” is necessary, if we 
are, as he advises, to set about cultivating our waste lands, and 
quartering our paupers ijpon them. We hare not the moneys 
and not having it, the finest-looking scheme that ever was drawn 
on paper, is not worth the cost of the ink which was consumed 
upon It. 

Government, our author suggests, should take up the home 
colonization scheme, in conjunction with private cowipanies. He 
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does not, however, lay before us any plan, or method, by which 
to fix upon the particular companies that government is thus to 
enter into a species of partnership with. Supposing, what he 
proposes, to be in every other point perfectly feasible, there 
arises here a difficulty that he does not tell us how we are to 
conquer, and we readily excuse his evading to consider it, 
for it appears insuperable. If it be proposed to give 
aid to all the colonization companies that may be started, the 
premium of government assistance will bring an immense and 
impracticable multitude into the field ; if a selection is to be 
made, we ensure violent competition, rivalry, and heart burnings. 
One company, we are aware, has already been formed for tte 
purpose in question. Let the scheme of q^ssistance^^ be 
broached, and a thousand rivals will start up about it. How 
are we to decide among these, which are to be the favoured ; — 
shall there be sealed tenders, as in contracts for the shoes of a 
regiment ? The most impartial selection that can be made, 
will create bitter murmurs and jealousies. And what is the 
history, not remote and ancient, but at our own doors — in our 
own times — of government assistance to companies? What 
occurred in the late “ Kingdom of the Netherlands ?” There, 
capitalists were token out of the herd, and especially assisted out 
of the national funds. Success seemed to attend their enterprize, 
and their outward appearance of high prosperity was not belied 
by their actual condition. But how was that condition sup- 
ported ? By repeated and exhausting draughts upon the public 
coffers^ and at the double expense of the people ; who had first 
to pay the taxes that supplied the funds for assistance, and who 
then found themselves at the mercy of the favoured manufac- 
turers for the prices of their articles — all competition being des- 
troyed by the powerful copartnership. A case still more in 
point is ill the accounts of the pauper colonies in the same 
countries. A good deal of praise has been lavished upon these 
institutions, but it has always been vague and in general terms, 
for those who praised have laboured under the slight disadvantage 
ot being utterly ignorant of how such institutions have worked. 
Some years ago, when the reform now in progres in the English 
Poor Law system was in contemplation, the authors of that reform 
made enquiries into the systems in force in foreign jeoun tries, with 
a view to gather from them, and adopt, whatever they might have 
of inherent good, and avoid w^hat had been proved to be of a 
contrary tendency. With tjiis view, among other employes, a 
Mr. Brandreth, a gentleman of talent, experience, and high 
education, .was directed to examine the “ poor colonies^* in the 
Netherlands, and report upon them. The following is part of 
his report. 
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' Tbs iQ^si favourable accounts were eirculatecl in Holland as to 
tibsse ccdonies up to 1825. In 1829, a distinguished Italian, Count 
Arr^abune, visited these colonies, and reported favourably of their 
progress, but qualified his commendations by expressing great doubts 
pf the efficacy of their moral and social progress, and ultimate success. 

♦ ♦ When the objects of these institutions, and the philanthropic spirit 
that originated and pervades all their efforts, are considered, it will doubt- 
less be a matter of serious regret that they should have hitherto failed 
to realize the sanguine ho|)es of their benevolent originators and sup- 
porters. The persons admitted into the colonies were paupers, or 
bordering on pauperism, not altogether invited, but compelled to enter, 
under the penalty of being treat^ as vagabonds. The future advan- 
tages df good conduct and industry were too vague and distant to 
persons of theyr improvident habits and limited intelligence, while the 
constant sense of seclusion, their eleemosynary condition, and of the 
constraint under which they were living, repressed their freedom of 
thought as well as action, and was adverse to their ambition to excel. 

* # * The evidences were unsatisfactory as to the success of 

colonies in either Belgium or Holland ; and I may farther observe, 
that, while the people in general recommended those colonies to 
foreigners, Tdo not remember meeting one individual who could point 
out any specific results^ and few who would distinctly assert any in-- 
creasing or permanent benefit from them," — Appendix from Report of 
Foor Law Commissioners^ 1834. 

Were we to establish home colonies, It is our ^‘paupers^, or 
persons bordering on pauperism,” (to use Mr. Hrandreth^s 
words) that we should quarter upon them; and to a certain 
degree there should be a compulsion to enter, “ under penalty 
of being treated as vagaboncis;” otherwise the Irish paupers 
would prefer the free, raving life they lead at present. 

In the same Appendix, a letter is to be fo«nd, addressed to 
Mr. Senior, whose opinions on the Poor Law quesuon afe 
well known, and who was one of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Th^ letter is from the distinguished Italian, Count 
Arrivabene,” alluded to in the foregoing extract, and gives 
long details relative to the colonies* spoken of, and to a 
certain degi’ee commends them. But he denounces as absolute 
folly the idea that by their means mendicity can be got rid of; 
And the indispensable restraint which is exercised in them over 
the colonists, he tdeclares to amount to absolute, although in- 
evitable, tyranny. That they are really and are likely to be 
pefin^anently beneficial, be totally denies'; and he Ooncludes with 
a most important reflection— that looking to this system in point 
Af prq/E# arising from the cultivation of waste lands, i(by which 
profit alone could the ^norhioiis expenses the system entails be 
jiikified) it is absurd to imagine that such a field would not long 
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ago have been entered lipon by private speculation^ if profit 
were really attainable. In these remarks he' is fully coincided 
with by M. Ducpetiaox, Inspector-general of prisbns, hospitals, 
&c., in Belgium, who gives the following picture of the actual 
state of the pauper colonies, while discussing the suggestions 
made as to means for protracting their existence. 

“ Aurait-on recours a cet effet aux emprunts? Mais cette ressource 
ei&t plus qacpuhh : les qaranties manqueni : le protectorat ' a disparu, 
les terres ct les batimens, les meubles et les irumeubles, sont dejd 
charges dum dette qui depasse de heaucoup leur valeur^ et ^ui m chaqnie 
jour en s' accroissant : quelle hypotheque offrirait-on desormais aux 
pr^teurs T' — Appendix from foreign communications, Poor Law Rep 0 q$, 
Session 1834. 

Thi“then, is the flourishing state — the successful experi- 
ment — of home-colonization in the Netherlands. A Tuinolis 
pressur^of debt — a failure of the means to support the system — 
a double, UNIVERSAL, as to any moral or social good, either 
effected or likely to be so — a galling and inevitable* tyranny 
towards the paupers — bitterness and every bad feeling generate 
in their breasts. Is the prospect of all this likely to allure us 
into an adoption of the mistaken scheme of which these are the 
certain attendants? We have the evidence of impartial, cool- 
he^ed, educated men, and who would gladly have proclaimed 
benefits and success, if the facts had justified them. They felt 
and understood, and entered into the feelings of benevolence 
that suggested the system, but sacred truth compels them to 
acknowledge that that benevolence was utterly misguided and 
mistaken. And they furthermore inform us, that, not only have 
these colonies not been found, after nearly twenty years of Irial, 
to have succeeded, but also they have never at any one time 
succeeded even so far as to supersede the necessity of workhouses} 
the latter, in numbers, and, in addition^ actual mendicity^ having 
existed throughout the whole period. H^ve we money for the 
costly experiment of establishing these colonies and supporting 
workhouses at one and the same time ? If we will spurn aUd 
neglect the experience of foreign countries, let us at least con- 
sider our means before we rush upon the expensive scl^me 
before us. Would it not be well to wait at l^ast till we* see what 
progress an unassisted private company may accomplish in the 
work of reclamation, alike of waste lands, and of thrift!^, 
spiritless paupers ? 

Mr. Binns declares his hostility to all plans for mnigratitmf* 
and certainly if they involve, as he says they necessarily rtiust 
do, greater expenses than his own proposition of honCie-cmoniza- 
tion, he has reason in his hostility. It is unfortunate that so 
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many fair-looking and most excellent theories of relief are 
doomed to fall to the ground for the want of that vile dross — 
money. One thing alone is wanting to the establishment of a 
most extensive and beneficial scheme m emigration, and that one 
thing is money — money, be it understood, not raised by taxation 
from the countries we Would relieve by such emigration. That 
taxation is unfortunately yet more oppressive than the burthen 
we endeavour to remove. We fairly confess that to us, the 
propositions of “ home-coldnization,” “ emigration,” or ‘‘ poor 
laws,^* unconnected with either, seem all alike impracticable, and 
chiefly and principally on the ground of hopeless deficiency of 
pecuniary means to work them to any but a very limited extent. 
The poor-law^theorists tell us of the immense amount wasted^ as 
they say, in voluntary charity at present; but how ISo they 
propose to get a legislative enactment for anything like this 
amount ? A thousand obstacles are in their way. In the first 
place, is the natural reluctance of human beings to give^ when 
they 2 ixe» forced to give. Again, the present donations are, in a 
very great proportion, relief in kind^ relief in food, &c. In 
instances innumerable, the poor landholder has been known to 
cultivate half an acre more than will supply his family, and this 
surplus is intended for the poor. This is the way in which he 
can best afford to give charity ; and, indeed, generally speaking, 
the only way. This cannot be touched by the legislature. I'he 
classes to be relieved are at present very numerous, indeed 
frightfully so ; but a terrible addition will be made on the 
establishment of poor laws. At once the pauper roll will be 
fearfully swelled by the vast class denominated strugglersf 
who are now fighting a life and death battle against destitution, 
and who will readily and gladly give up their desperate and 
life-wearing efforts when they are ^sured of a provision by law 
for themselves and their families. The experience of England 
ought to warn us against pauper legislation. After three cen- 
turies of the establishment of a legal provision for the poor, a 
good system has not yet been found out, and strong and in- 
creasing doubts exist as to the possibility of any system being 
good. \^5ere poor laws sound in principle, this would not be 
the case« The late amendment” of them, consists, in the 
main, of a redmtlon of their enactments, and is in fact as near 
an approach to their total* abolition, as could well be made in a 
country whose inhabitants are so long accustomed to a legal 
provision for the poor. ^A maxim strongly and earnestly laid 
down by the promoters of the “ amendment,” is, that the condi- 
tion of the* pauper under relief ought to be inferior to the con- 
dition of the independent labourer. We have, in a former page, 
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said with Mr. Binns, that this is impossible in Ireland, where 
the labourer’s condition has nothing below it, short of actual 
starvation. If proof be required, we refer the reader to our 
author s volumes, where, at almost every tenth page, the wages 
and condition of the working peasantry in various parts, are 
accurately detailed and described. 

Legislation for the poor in England began in no kindly feel- 
ings towards them. I'he Poor Law Commissioners state in their 
report, that “ the great object of early pauper legislation seems to 
have been the repression of vagrancy.’* I'he feudal lords sought 
to restrain their vassals from flying to corporate towns, to escape 
their thraldom and find protection under the municipal pri- 
vileges. To remedy this, the ‘^statute of labourers'^ was passbd 
in 1351. By it not only the personal liberty of riie agricultural 
population was put under severe restraints, but their wages were 
sought to be definitively settled and fixed. In the years 1376 
and 1378, complaints were renewed in parliament of the escape 
of vassals and their finding protection in corporate t^ns, and 
this notwithstanding several acts of Edward the Third, oy which 
it was vainly endeavoured to enforce the statute of labourers. 
This iniquitous statute was found, like all such, quite inoperative 
for the end for which it was intended, but at the same time 
copiously productive of misery to the wretched* people. But 
centuries had to roll over ere the legislature would abandon its 
endeavours to fetter industry. The reign of Richard the 
Second, and the succeeding reigns, present a long list of acts, 
more or less restrictive of personal liberty, and more or less 
interfering with industry. The natural consequence of this 
unholy crusade of the rich against the poor followed — the lower 
classes, met at every step by searching and grinding tyranny, 
either gave up, or were forced greatly to relax, their exertions 
for subsistence, and the land was crowded with the destitute and 
the discontented. Then the harsh and despotic spirit, that 
dictated the ruinous restrictions, got full scope for its cruelty, 
and vagraTicy was punished by laws of which ft has been well 
said, that “ with the single exception of scalping^ they equalled 
the worst atrocities ever practised by the North American 
Indians upon their prisoners.” (Eden's History of the Poor.) 
Whipping until the body be bloody” — boring with a hot iron, 
the compass of an inch, through the gristle of the ear — branding 
in the face and on the shoulder — cropping the ears — being 
adjudged a slave for two years, and, (ingcase of attempts at escape) 
slavery for life — chaining, and finally death as a felon — these 
were the mild and paternal methods of treating the poorer 
classes, that marked the earlier history of Poor Laws, and that 
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indeed continued, in a modified degree, to be used until not a 
ve^ remote period from our own time. 

When the productive classes were thus trodden down, it is not 
to be wondered at if these laws increased the evils they were 
meant to remove. Confessions began to appear in the preambles 
of the new acts, of the utter inefficacy of those that preceded 
them, llie statutes against vagrancy were altered, amended, 
remodelled, and multiplied, and, pari pnssu^ the multitude of 
the poor increased. Meanwhile, the slender provisions these 
laws contained for the relief of the impotent, remained without 
addition for an immense time. Notwithstanding the gross im- 
perfections of the social institutions, and their consequence, the 
thousand fold increase of pauperism, voluntary charity did much 
to relieve the destitute. The commissioners whom the rapacious 
Henry the Eighth appointed to enquire into the state of the 
monasteries, sent him with their report an earnest recommenda- 
tion that the subjects of their enquiries should not be dissolved, 
because of the good they did the poor ; and when subsequently 
a bill wf^brought into parliament for their dissolution, it con- 
tained a promise that their revenues should continue to be 
devoted to purposes of charity. But this promise was at once 
broken, when the end for which it was made* was attained, and 
compulsory relief was introduced. Statute after statute was 
enacted to enforce it, until, in the forty-third year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the famous and much vaunted act was passed which 
is considered as properly the foundation of the laws for the relief 
of the poor. This act is the theme of much and loud praise, and 
according to many theorists we have but to recur to it, to find a 
sure and safe guiae in establishing poor laws in Ireland; yet if it 
were so intrinsically excellent, why has it not Jbeen solely con- 
fided in, in England? Why were there complaints almost 
immediate against it, and why hav« so many attempts at amend- 
ing it been made? It is true it gave for a short space relief — 
but let it be recollected, that for several years preceding, the 
seasons had beOn very bad, and a great and extensrve dearth 
prevailed. A change occurred — the three or four succeeding 
seasons were good, and all their benefits were ascribed to the 
influence of this panacea, the forty-third of Elizabeth. But this 
state of things did not last long. So early as the seventh year 
of the reign of James the First, poor laws were deemed, in the 
words of a statute then passed, to “ operate as a premium upon 
idleness!^ During the protectorate of Cromwell, wars, domestic 
and foreign, drew public attention from the subject. Under 
Charles the Second additional acts were passed, altering, amend- 
ing, 8tc. &c., the system of pauper legislation — the pi^ambles of 
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each confessing the worse than uselessness of former enactments, 
and ever complaining of the still progressing increase of pauper- 
ism, This confession and complaint were repeated over and 
over again in the reigns of James the Second and William 
the Third, the latter of whom declared in his first speech from 
the throne, that poor laws had been effective only in the 
multiplication of objects needing relief. During the reigns of 
Anne and the Georges, a myriad of acts of parliament, crowding 
one upon another, proclaimed to the world that no effective plan 
was yet discovered to give real relief and stop the appalling 
increase of destitution. Meantime, throughout the period from 
the Restoration down, a host of writers were busy proclaiming 
the same melancholy fact. Clarendon, Sir Joshua Childe, .the 
keen-witted and penetrating De Foe, Fielding, ^nd many others, 
all acknowledged it, and all and each vainly sought to suggest a 
remedy, while no two of them could agree upon the same, nor 
indeed upon any point but on that of the before-mentioned fact 
itself. It is worth while to quote Fielding’s words, as given by 
Sir Frederick Eden in his Hisicry of Poor Laws. Writing in 
the year 1753, Fielding says, “That the poor are a very great 
burthen and even a nuisance to this kingdom ; that the laws for 
relieving their distress, &c., have not answered their purposes, 
are truths which every man will acknowledge. Such have been 
the unanimous complaints of all writers from the days of Queen 
fclizabeth down ; such is the sense of the legislature,, and such 
is the universal voice of the nation.^' The words of Fielding are 
true in the present day. In our time, enlightened as we deem 
it to be, and advanced in every species of knowledge, the real 
panacea is yet unknown. A poor law reform of a sweeping 
nature has been devised, and is slowly coming into operation. 
As yet no general opinion can be pronounced upon it, but this 
much may be remarked in passing, that where as yet any benefits 
have resulted from it, they are traceable more to the doing away 
of some of the old multifarious provisions than to any new and 
positive enactment. We venture to prophecy that the tendency 
of future amendments will be to annihilate still more of the old 
provisions, until gradually the English people shall be weaned 
from the tainted sources where they have so long been mocked 
with a false nourishment, and at length the abhorred compound 
of tyranny, selfishness, hard-heartedness, hypocrisy, and moral 
and social degradation, which constitutes the poor law code, shall 
be exposed to the execration of the world. 

The space we have devoted to thd* hasty review we have given 
of the history of legislation for the poor, can scarcely be said to 
be taken from our proper subject, when we are considering with 
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Mr. Binns the various romedics proposed for the “ miseries of 
Ireland.” We agreed with him in doubting the efficacy, and 
dreading the expense, of a regular government system of emigra- 
tion — we differed with him upon his own scheme, and differed 
toto coelo. But we find ourselves again in accord with him, in 
reprobating Poor I-,aws, and go to his full extent and farther in 
that reprobation. We distrust all attempts at compulsory relief. 
Differing thus from him and others, it is in some measure in- 
cumbent on us to state to what means we do look for relief to 
the poverty of Ireland. It is vain for Mr. Binns to seek to 
consider the economic condition of Ireland apart from her- poli- 
tical state. The one is and has been In close dependence upon 
the»other. Her present misery, her former sufferings, both 
alike proceeded from misgovern men t. Those now in power are 
manfully struggling to remedy some of the evil effects of that 
misgovernment, and to give justice to Ireland** But their 
best efforts are crippled and often baffled by the base faction 
who were so long the tyrants of that unhappy country. One 
branch of the legislature is iir the hands of that faction, and 
every good and healing measure is either stopped there in its 
progress, or not suffered to pass, until it is but a skeleton of 
what it was at the outset This obstacle must be removed. 
England is beginning to recognize the rights and feel repent- 
ance and sorrow for the wrongs of the sister island. The tide 
has turned, and the blessed stream of kindliness and benevolence 
at length is setting our way. Its flow must not be impeded — it 
is time the vile barrier should be knocked away, if it be not 
voluntarily withdrawn. Let full justice be done to Ireland. Let 
continual attention be given to her internal affairs, as is given to 
those of the two other countries of this realm. Support public 
works if you will, but let them be those of a nature likely to be 
permanently beneficial, hot such as call into action for a limited 
period a vast amount of labour, and then, when completed, leave 
that labour a drug in the market, thereby occasioning greater 
misery than before. Give the people of Ireland a share and an 
influence in the management of their own corporations, of the 
levying rates out of their own pockets, and the distribution of 
the products — extend the franchise and protect the poor voter 
from his tyrant landlord, by the shield of the secret ballot — free 
commerce from its restrictions — improve harbours and open 
roads -give free play everywhere to industry and enterprise. 
Meantime provide hospitals and houses of refuge for those sick 
of contagious disorders, for incurables, and for the maimed, and 
support liberally these Institutions. All these make up the pro- 
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visions of the species of Poor Law we would propose, and surely 
it would be well to try what these would eiFect, before we venture 
upon the doubtful and perilous experiment of the laws th^t 
England for upwards of tnree centuries has been vainly enact- 
ing, altering, remodelling, and has not yet succeeded in reducing 
into a beneficial, or even a harmless code. Let us remember, if 
we hastily adopt Poor Laws, that that step once taken, many a 
long year must elapse before we can retrace it, if we find it to be 
an injurious and pernicious one. The people once accustomed 
to these laws, will not easily give them up, and thus we may 
rashly entail misery and degradation upon generations yet 
unborn. 

Turning from this painfully interesting subject to Mr. Binns’ 
remarks upon other matters, we find that gentleman strangely at 
variance with Mr. Nicholls, (the author of the present Irish Poor 
Law Bill,) on the subject of the marriages of the Irish peasantry. 
The latter gentleman has declared it to be quite a mistake to 
suppose those marriages take place at a very early age of the 
parties, and informs us that both in England and Scotland pre- 
mature wedlock is far more common. Mr. Binns* experience is 
all the other way, and he gives the evidence to this effect of 
various persons, indifferent of the places where the examinations 
were conducted. In one case, in the barony of Fews Lower, 
hi the county of Armagh, he heard of a man, the joint ages of 
wliose father and mother, on the day of their marriage, did not 
amount to thirty-one We believe our author has the fact on 
his side, in saying that the Irish marry very early; but this 
practice is far fi’om being of the mischievous tendency some 
theorists declare it to be. One great benefit results from it in 
Ireland at least — a young man is saved from much temptation 
and vice, and gets an additional impulse towards exertion and 
industry, while the hardships he encounters on entering life are 
lightened and solaced by the companion he has chosen. The 
women,” observes one witness, are generally careful ; they 
may in many ways make a man comfortable.” The young 
couple afford a home to their parents in tlieir old age — ‘‘ it is 
common for them to have their parents living with them.” — 
(p. 67, vol. i.) The person who informed Mr. Binns of the 
very early marriage in Armagh county, (to which, by the way, 
several parallels are noticed in other places,) addeci, ‘‘that a 
man who has no wife and family is far less highly esteemed than 
one who possesses them.” The same is the case in other parts of 
Ireland, and this would not be^so if early marriages were so 
deeply injurious and ruinous in their tendency as is generally 
supposed. 
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The following extracts are a good antidote to the Tory calum- 
nies on the Irish people : — 

‘‘ Their disposition is most confiding, when the conduct of the land- 
lord, whatever be his ^politics or religion^ is regulated by honourable 
principles. This confidence in their superiors, is one among many 
proofs of the docility of the Irish, and the ease with which they may be 

governed Their misery is borne with cheerfulness ; they arc 

uniformly polite and hospitable, and ever ready to communicate any 
information it may be in their power to supply. Their submission to 
their hard destiny is remarkable. On one occasion, a woman remarked 
to me, ‘ that they had hard fare and disappointments, but God pre- 
pared the back for the burthen.* By way of giving them some little 
conifort, I frequently remarked, that they and their children were far 
more healthy thaffi the rich ; they would cry, ‘ God so ordered it for 

the poor* I* (pp. 84-, 89. vol. i.) The Irish are a patient, as well 

as an oppressed people, or they would not so long have submitted to 
the hardships they endure . . . The inhabitants of the County Tipperary 
have been considered the most ferocious, but I felt as safe there as in 
England. It is only under deep injury that the people seek revenge. 

(p. 62, vol. ii.) I was much gratified to hear from Mr. Bolton, 

(agent to Lord Stanley’s estate in the just-named county) that the 
people were docile and easily managed, and that although he was 
living in the heart of what is thought the most turbulent part of the 
kingdom, and had occasion to travel at all hours, he had never been 
disturbed, or intimidated, and did not feel the slightest apprehension. 
This is a strong additional proof, that if a conciliatory policy, in unison 
with the great principles of Christianity, were uniformly adopted both 
by the legislature and by individuals, towards the people of Ireland, dis- 
turbances would in a great measure cease, and extensive police and 
military establishments be rendered unnecessary.’* — (p 163, vol. ii.) 

The recent charge of Judge Moore, at the Spring Assizes, for 
the same county, is the best comment on this prediction : — 

r 

“ Under providence, said his Lordship, Tipperary is fast approaching 
a state becoming the finest county and population in Ireland . . . The 
disinclination to prosecute, if not for ever crushed, is fast disappearing 
— the law has been enforced ; no longer do we hear of those deadly 
brutalizing battles formerly of such common occurrence — ^peace and 
order prevaiL** 

The common accusation of great addiction to drunkenness in 
the Irish people, Mf. Binns throws discredit upon in numerous 
parts of his work and his authority is the more to be respected, 
€is he examined very carefully into the grounds on which it was 
made. Indeed, in general '^he seems to have formed a good and 
kind opinion of the people amopg whom he was ; but that opinion 
has occasionally a little alloy ; as, for instance,. where, in pagefi 98, 
140, 279, &c. of vol. i. and 24, 36, &c. of vol. ii. he accuses them 
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of credulity and superstition. Without denying that among 
them, as among the uneducated of every country, credulity and 
superstition do exist, we confidently say that it is in a much inferior 
degree to what appears to strangers. In the first place strangers, 
especially Englishmen, coming to Ireland, bring over with them 
a firm conviction that the Irish are pre-eminently superstitious 
and credulous. This conviction is the result of the million mis- 
representations and calumnies, with which ignorance or hostility, 
or both, have filled the pages of English writers upon Irish 
affairs. To a person thus involuntarily, but obstinately prejudiced, 
every trivial circumstance gives ‘‘confirmation strong” of his old 
impressions. A singular feature in the Irish character tends to 
add to this delusion. A strong and deep under-currenfr ot 
satirical humour pervades that character, burgting forth in a 
dark and bitter flood under the pressure of wrong and tyranny ; 
but, in moments of merriment and ease, venting itself in a light 
and sparkling stream. Then all things around are made matters 
of jest, and the peculiarities of individuals are probed and played 
upon, with a quiet but keen and exquisite humour ; while the 
person submitted to the process is all unconscious of it, and 
thinks, “good easy man,” full sure he is himself laying bare and 
detecting the salient points of ridicule in the strange people he is 
among. It is thought that this inclination to search out food for 
l^iughfer, is a dangerous quality to its possessors, as inducing to 
levity upon the greaU as well as on the minor occasions of life, 
(and it must be confessed that the habit and love of looking at 
the ludicrous side of things are sometimes pushed very far) ; yet 
it is to be remembered that but for this constitutional tendency 
to “ daff the world aside” and all its cares, with a jest and a laugh, 
the Irish peasant would succumb to the spirit-crushing misfortunes 
of which he has been, and still is, but too frequently the prey. 
Mr. Binns has met with his.share of “quizzing,” and we cannot 
refrain from quoting one instance that has just caught our eye. 
Upon his road to Magherhafelt, in the county of Londonderry, 
he noticed, as he informs us, the absence of milestones. The 
driver of the vehicle, on which he was, had too much of the 
genuine Irish peasant about him to be for one moment at a loss 
for an answer, and he accordingly gave the satisfactory reply : 
“ That the old mile stones had just been taken up, and the new 
ones had not as yet been put down.” A thousand similar good 
and sufficient reasons are daily offered to the matter-of-fact minds 
of English enquirers, and sv^allowed^ for a time at least, with an 
easiness that delights the secret souls of their ingenious, but not 
alway very ingenuous^ informants. We must beg Mr. Binns’ 
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pardon for setting him down in the class of “ mystified,’’ when he 
tells us the following : — 

“ Extraordinary stories were related to me of bloody fights for the 
bodies of St. Patrick, and other saints ; and in order o appease the 
people, of St. Patrick having thrust his hand through the earth to prove 
that he was at Downpatrick. These stories are related with thp most 
perfect gravity, and apparent zeal.’* — vol. i. p. 143. 

And again, shortly after : 

“ Some of the credulous Irish have a tradition, that the Isle of Man 
was formed out of the land scooped out of the space now filled by 
Lough Neagh,” &c. — p. 274. 

We do not mean to deny that in former times credit was given 
by \he Irish peasantry to the idle tales they now relate in jest — 
the peasantry ofevery country, and the higher classes also, were 
credulous and superstitious in former times. But we do mean to 
deny that the Irish do now attach credit to the fairy tales that 
they tell with “ most perfect gravity^'' when they perceive 

A chiefs amang them takin’ notes, 

And faith he’ll prent it.” 

The authors of those amusing compilations, which from time 
to time appear, professing to detail the fanciful belief of the 
Irish in beings of unearthly nature, are quite as often indebted 
to their own imaginations for the wild and grotesque legends th^ 
narrate, as to what they have actually gathered from the lips of 
parties to whom they ascribe the belief. We cannot suppose that 
Mr. Binns, who, in several parts of his book, so well and feelingly 
urges the great precepts of charity and mutual forbearance, 
meant to include under the title of “degrading superstitions” 
that which is included under such ahead by many of the holiday 
tourists that visit Ireland to slander and vilify her. We allude to 
the religion of her people. It has.been the tolerant custom to 
denounce the Catholic religion as a superstition, but as we do not 
think our author intended to adopt such a mode of speaking of the 
religious belief of his fellow-men, it is not necessary to dilate 
farther on the subject. 

Acquitting hihi of wilful bigotry, and giving the ample credit 
he deserves for his evident kindliness of feeling, and nis sound 
and enlightened remarks on the holiness of mutual charity, as well 
as on matters of mundane policy, we turn to what he does permit 
himself to remarlc as to the raith of the Irish people, and the 
conduct of their pastors. 

It is notorious that the blessings that are ever found to result from 
a free and unmolested perusal ol^ the bible, are often denied to the 
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poor and unlearned members of the Roman Catholic communion. 
Except in the company of their priests, or when attending divine 
worship in their chapels, they are forbidden to consult the Scriptures ; 
thus being excluded from one of the richest sources of instruction and 
comfort. Besides, apart from the evil of interdicting the popular use 
of the Scriptures, in a spiritual point of view, the prohibition is objec- 
tionable on another ground. It imposes on those who submit to it, a 
yoke of mental slavery. As long as a people submit to a dictation of 
this sort, they are unfit for the successful execution of great enterprizes. 
But in spite of the interdiction of the priests, the Catholics, I believe, 
will not be prevented from reading the Scriptures. In one place I 
visited, I was told by a most respectable gentleman, that such had been 
the anxiety of several poor Catholic families in his neighbourhood to 
‘ search the Scriptures * in consequence of relations from their children 
of passages they had read at the schools of the Board, 4hat, in defiance 
of the risk they ran, they had actually obtained bibles ; and Mr. 
Blacker, at the conclusion of his ‘ Claims of the Landed Interests,’ gives 
the following information : ‘ I have been lately assured by a Protestant 
clergyman, that he had it from good authority that Roman Catholics 
were now meeting by stealth, at nigb.t, to read the Scriptures, in a 
district where Popery seemed thoroughly to predominate.” — vol. ii. 

p. 228. 

As to Mr. Blacker’s statement (or, more properly, the state- 
ment of Mr. Blacker’s anonymous informant, on equally anony- 
mous “ good auihoritf^) it is but one of the thousand ** astonishing 
proofs of the spread of the Gospel in Ireland,’’ that are to be 
found every day in the Tory papers, and that are deficient in 
but three important requisites, dates^ names^ and truth, Mr. 
Binns is mistaken. It is not notorious that Catholics are not 
allowed to read the Bible. They are forbidden indeed to read 
the Protestant version, because the Catholic Church believes, and 
has the clearest evidence to prove, that that version was in 
very many places wilfully cofruptea. Catholics may read the 
version their Church approves of, and to which she has added 
notes and commentations to assist the judgment ; for she re- 
pudiates the idea that every person — the un educated as well as 
the educated — the obtuse of mind as well as those of keen 
perceptions — the weak and unstable as well as the sound and 
solid reasoner — can all alike interpret for themselves the obscure 
and difficult passages of the Holy Writings.^ The vast variety 
and gradation of intellect, character, and education, to be found 
in the human race, have the effect of producing ah equal variety 
of opinion on questions of civil policy and other matters of 
universal interest; yet it is held that on one point, — the highest, 
most important, and difficult of all— the question of religious 
belief — a harmony and accordance of opinion and of decision is 
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attainable by the unassisted efforts of each human mind, working 
by itself, apart from the mass, and from all counsel and support. 
But perfect harmony, it is stated, is not required, except upon the 
foundation truths of religion. Has even this been attained ? if 
so, then why are there Anabaptists, Owenites, Southcotites, 
Atheists, and a thousand other designations? The Catholic 
Church provides for her children guidance and counsel — she 
traces the succession of her heads from the Apostles ; and from 
them transmits down, through the long reach of 1800 years, the 
unchanged unchanging interpretations of the Sacred Volume; 
and long as time shall last, she will still transmit that interpreta- 
tion to every successive generation of her children, as their chart 
ahd compass, pointing out the one true course over the darksome 
waters of existence, to the secure and blessed haven of eternal 
happiness. 

Besides this grand accusation of Mr. Binns, he accuses the 
priests of the north of Ireland especially, of “ want of charity 
and states that “ they and their flocks entertain towards those of 
the opposite faith, a deep-rooted and unchristian prejudice.^* 
Were the case so, it ought scarcely to be wondered at, when both 
pastors and flock are and have been treated with such contempt, 
oppression, and insult, by “ those of the opposite faith,” — Protes- 
tant clergy and Protestant laity, both landlords and lower orders. 
Orange processions, sanctioned and patronized, — corps of oraijge- 
men, not only suffered to drill and arm themselves, but encou- 
raged and cheered on to wreck” and devastate the little 
property of Catholics, — to insult and outrage their religious 
belief and religious ceremonies, and put in peril the lives of them- 
selves and their families, — these are the fostering kindnesses that 
Catholics receive at the hands of “ those of the^opposite faith” in 
the north. Is it strange that they are not very grateful for such 
treatment ? • • 

“ Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 

You/ipurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me — dog ; and for these courtesies, 
ril lend you thus much monies ?” 

For such courtesies” as we have described, we do not think 
much gratitude is due from Catholics ; but we do not, however, 
grant that they entertain the unchristian prejudice Mr. Binns 
speaks of. We fear he is the unconscious retailer of calumnies 
he heard from those who hate the Catholics and their religion. 
He has been among meir like Mr. Blacker — in politics heated 
partizans — and their exaggerated and unfounded stories (the off- 
spring of that unforgiving natred which rankles in the breasts of 
those ‘‘ who have doiie the wrong the offspring, tob, of fear — 
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cowardly fear — of the consequences of their own and their pre- 
decessors’ ill-treatment of the people among whom their lot was 
cast), these stories have been poured like a deadly poison into 
Mr. Binns’s mind, perverting his natural good judgment, and 
prejudicing him, despite of himself. A sample of the nature of 
the information sometimes given him (and, indeed, another in- 
stance, and, in this case, a malignant one, of the species of mysti'- 
fixation we have before said to be common in Ireland towards 
ready-believing strangers), is in his second volume, where he tells 
us he learned that, at Philipstown (King’s county), peace and 
order prevail, “ not MORE than eight or nine Protestants 
having been murdered in affrays connected with religion during 
the last fourteen years.” (vol. ii. p. 65.) We regret to be obliged 
to say, that among' those of Mr. Binns’s own coihm union — the 
Society of Friends — we mean the Irish portion of that Society — 
are some, and many^ of the most deep and inveterate enemies 
and calumniators of Ireland and her unfortunate people. Their 
conduct is very much unlike that of the members of the same 
most respectable socie^ in Englantf, where the great find con- 
stant characteristics of the body are charity, liberality, philan- 
throphy, in its most energetic degree, as so abundantly testified 
in a thousand ways, and pre-eminently by their whole-hearted 
and self-devoting exertions in favour of the Negroes. Honour to 
the 'body that produces such men as Joseph Sturge, who twice 
gave up his home, his country, and his ease, to brave the dangers 
of the climate, and the persecutions of the culprit planters, to 
ascertain with his own eyes, and report to the world, the real 
condition of the “ apprenticed labourers” in the West Indies ! 

We gladly leave the unpleasant subject we have been discuss- 
ing, and turn to our author’s allusions to, and descriptions of, 
Irish scenery and objects of interest. The following is his deci- 
sion on the much-agitated question, whether are the Irish or the 
English lakes superior in point of beauty ? 

“ Having seen the Lakes of Killarney, I was enabled to draw a com- 
parison for myself between them and the rest of the Irish lakes and the 
celebrated lakes of the north of England. Lough Neagh, the largest 
of all the Irish lakes, would be altogether uninteresting, were it not for 
its immense extent, and for the pebbles, petrifactions, and plants, scat- 
tered upon its shores. Lough Erne, the next in size, certainly surpasses 
Windermere, as a lake, in the neighbourhood of which, art and nature 
are united with consummate felicity; and Lake Killikeen, and the other 
lakes of Cavan, are, from their number, ^s well as their variety and 
beauty, certainly entitled to take high rank among the lakes of the 
‘ Emerald Isle.’ Lough Gilly, though cemparatively unimportant, when 
considered in reference exclusively to size, is a charming spot, infinitely 
superior, in my opinion, to Lough Erne. The Islands on it are bolder, 
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the shores not so flat, and more variously indented ; and the mountains 
seen from its bosom, far surpass, in diversity of character and outline, 
those that encompass the latter lake. It also has a charm in its luxu • 
riant arbutus, that Lough Erne cannot pretend to. But the Lakes of 
Killarney, attractive as many of the others unquestionably are, exceed 
them all in variety, boldness, and beauty. None of the Lakes in either 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Lancashire, will bear a comparison with 
these. . . .Those who have not seen the Lakes of Killarney, can form 
no adequate idea of the abundance and exquisite loveliness of the ar- 
butus there.” — vol. ii. pp. 115-19, &c. 

Mount Melleray, the seat of the order of the Trappists in Ire- 
land, he thus describes : — 

Being provided with a note of introduction to the Rev. Mr. Ryan, 
the superior of the Trappist settlement at Mount Melleray, I set off to 
inspect that most interesting and singular establishment. ' Mount Mel- 
leray (a name given by the monks themselves), is situated near Cappo- 
quin, in the midst of a vast tract of barren heath, on the side of the 
Knockmeledown Mountains, which were covered with snow. The 
buildings are of immense magnitude; and though certainly striking 
from the loneliness of their position, and deeply interesting from the 
associations connected with the history of their inhabitants, have nothing 
to recommend them as specimens of architectural beauty. They strongly 
reminded me of the drawings of the Hospices on the Alps. Mr. Ryan 
received me with great politeness, and shewed every disposition to com- 
municate information on the subject which had induced me to obfrude 
upon his privacy. In 1831, it appears, seventy -eight monks, who, for 
fifteen years, had lived happy and contented under a M. Saulmer, em- 
ployed in cultivating the barren lands of Brittany, were forcibly ex- 
pelled from the Monastry of La Trappe of Melleray e, their expulsion 
being accompanied with acts of brutal violence, ‘ attended,’ (to use the 
words of Mr. Ryan,) * by many atrocious circumstances, based upon 
accusations the most stupid and calumnious.’ On arriving in Ireland, 
Sir Richard Keane granted them, at, a nominal rent, 600 statute acres 
of moor and bog-land, on a lease of one hundred years. This they in- 
stantly began to cultivate ; they, at the same time, began to raise their 
extensive buildipgs ; and it is a remarkable fact, a fact, by the way, 
that speaks with singular emphasis against the indispensableness of a 
compulsory Church, that, though possessed of only one sixpence on their 
arrival, they raised, within the short space of three years, a series of 
structures that would have cost, if paid for at the usual value of work, 
not less than £ 10,000. They were, however, gratuitously assisted in 
their stupendous undertakings (for such they ma^ indeed be called) by 
the people on ev<ery side. In a country where tithe has nearly ceased 
to be collected, a small company of religious men, sixty in number, 
have succeeded, though peiiniless, in converting a wilderness into a fer- 
tile place, and in raising an immense and costly habitation. This can 
only be accounted for by the fact, that the religion they professed was 
the religion of the people, and that the people honoured and respected 
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them for the virtues that adorned it. The monks of Mount Melleray, 
when 1 visited their establishment, had 120 acres under cultivation, 
yielding fine crops of rye, oats, turnips, and potatoes. Their gardens, 
too, abound in every variety of vegetables. They have planted, more- 
over, 120,000 forest trees; so that, in a few years, the face of the 
country, so lately brown and bare of beauty, will be covered with ver- 
dure. Besides the land granted to the Trappists, Sir Richard Keane 
had 5000 xtcres of bog, all of which was untenanted and uncultivated. 
Since the settlement of the monks, however, the whole of it has become 
tenanted, and is now undergoing cultivation. Buildings are springing 
up on every side, and the barren waste is gradually changing into a 
fruitful and smiling land.” 

In common with all visitors of late years to Ireland, Mr* 
Binns made it a point to go to Darrynane Abbeyj the seat of 
Mr. O’Connell, M.P.-for Dublin. His description of it is full, 
and contrasts favourably with the descriptions given by other 
tourists, some of whom seem to wish to avail themselves of Mr. 
O’Connell’s hospitality, in order to abuse it. 

Old castles abound in the course of ihe drive from Kenmare ; and 
from the high moors, about two miles before we arrive at the descent 
to Darrynane, an extensive and noble prospect is commanded. The 
mighty Atlantic bounds this magnificent view, which includes, among 
other objects, the mouth of the Kenmare River, — the Islands of Scariff 
and Dinish, rising abruptly out of the ocean, — the rocks called the 
Bull, iCow, and Calf, at the extremity of the peninsula that divides 
Bantry Bay from Kenmare River, — and, lastly, Darrynane House, and 
the ruins of Darrynane Abbey, seposing at the foot of the mountains, 

on the borders of Kenmare River, near the open sea It was on a 

Saturday evening 1 arrived at Darrynane, and having left my introduc- 
tion to the proprietor, along with some other papers, in Dublin, I had 
an opportunity of proving the statements made to me -as to hospitality. 
I had, in fact, no other introduction to Darrynane Abbey, than that I 
was a stranger and an Englishman; but these were amply sufficient. . 
.... The day on which 1 arrived was a fast-day, the table was admirably 
supplied with a variety of fish, and some excellent Kerry mutton for the 
use of Protestant strangers. Fourteen different kinds pf fish, caught 
close to the place, are frequently on the table at the same time. The 
coast abounds with fish — as many as thirty turbot have been caught at 
one draught. Darrynane Abbey is an extensive pile of buildings, 
erected at different periods, and without regard to any particular order 
of architecture, or uniformity of plan. Convenience* and the comfort 
of his guests, seem to have guided Mr. O’Connell in the enlargement of 
his mansion. In front stretches a garden, at the end of. which is a fine 
natural lawn of short soft grass— in spring and summer Che scene of 
various sports and pleasant recreative exercises. The sea, which here 
forms a small bay, comes close up to the l|Lwn. 1'he sands are firm and 
clean, and the waves, which struck me as of a remarkably emerald hue, 
are interrupted in their majestic progress by picturesque rocks. A 
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rookery presents a scene of perpetual animation to the north of the 
house ; and in the same direction are extensive plantations, containing 
rustic bowers, tastefully designed, and winding walks, by the side of 
clear brooks. . All these, of course, I saw under considerable disadvan- 
tages, it being winter ; yet I saw enough to convince me that Darrynane 
is a lovely spot. The air is peculiarly wholesome ; and during my stay, 
a letter was received from Mr. O’Connell, anticipating the enjoyments 
of his native place, and speaking with delight of deriving from its 
healthy climate a good stock of health, to enable him to stana the poli- 
tical war. When at Darrynane, hunting is his favourite exercise ; and 
I was informed he climbs the rugged mountains after his favourite pack 
of beagles, with all the untiring activity and buoyancy of youth.”. . . . 

Having gone with the parish priest to the parish chapel of 
Darrynane, Mr. Binns was — 

“ Much struck with the devoted manner of the congregation, not 
only in that lonely chapel, but in every part of Ireland. They who 
sneer at the religion of Roman Catholics, would forego their contempt, 
if they saw the consolation derived from the despised faith of their 
fathers by the half-starved Irish. As a Protestant, I dissent from many 
of the doctrines of the Church»of Rome ; but having seen the power of 
those doctrines over the hearts^ and conduct of their votaries, I am ad- 
monished not to mingle my dissent with uncharitableness. . . . The minis- 
ter of this congregation was a man of humble pretensions, but indus- 
trious and zealous in his calling. . . .His unostentatious dwelling was a 
very humble cabin, such as few labourers in England would consent to 
live in, and his labours immense. . . .The congregation were remaiiJvably 
clean and respectable-looking, and are a stout and healthy people. 
They believe their ancestors to have been of Spanish origin, and feel 
some pride in the antiquity of their descent. From this feeling of 
family pride, Mr. O’Connell himself is not quite free; making use of 
the circumflex over the ‘ Oy as indicative of Spanish origin.” — vol ii. 
pp. 343, 347, 349. 

The circumflex over the “ (f^ in Mr. O’Conneirs name, we 
understand is meant as a contraotion of an Irish word signifying 
“ the son ofy"" and not as evidence of Spanish origin. At the 
same time, Mr. Binns is quite right in saying that there are 
many marks of a Spanish race among the southern peasantry 
of Ireland, and also in Galway, the likeness of which to a Spanish 
town has forcibly struck many visitors. The simple cause is 
this, that a very Jong continued, and, for the times, a very inti- 
mate intercourset and correspondence, existed between the shores 
of Ireland and the northern coast of Spain ; and warlike adven- 
ture, or, mare^ frequently, mercantile enterprize, continued this 
intercourse and correspondence, from a remote period, down to 
so late as the middle of the last century. The extent and strength 
of these relations between the two countries, are, comparatively 
speaking, very little known in the present day, and,nnaeed, were 
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so in a very limited degree to the various English historians and 
writers upon Ireland during past ages. 

We have not left ourselves room to notice other remarks upon 
scenery, and descriptions of objects worth visiting, in Ireland ; 
but for them, and other matters and topics of general interest, 
we refer our readers to the book itself. The two volumes are 
decorated with a few lithographs from the au thorns personal 
sketches, and tliey are of a character to excite a wish that Mr. 
Binns had used his pencil more. We have said in the beginning 
of this article that his work is one deserving of much commenda- 
tion, and calculated to repay the perusal ; and that opinion we 
repeat. If those to whom we seek to recommend it, do not find 
grounds to agree with our opinion, they must at least grant that 
it is the production of an instructed and benevolent mind, 
honestly and anxiously seeking after truth, for the sake of truth 
alone. 

We cannot close without transcribing from vol. i. the following 
short description of a contrast that struck our author, on his first 
return to England, after a few months’ stay in the-sister island : — 

“ What most immediately and most forcibly struck me, was the 
amazing disparity which a sail of not more than five or six hours had 
produced in the character and appearance of the people. On that side 
of the channel, squalid looks and lamentable destitution met me at al- 
most every step; on M/s, the plump and rosy faces of a well-clothed 
population greeted me wherever I went. In Ireland, three or four 
shillings a week was a very respectable amount for wages ; here, the 
same class earn regularly from twelve to fourteen. As in a dream, I 
was transported from a land of poverty and misery, to one flowing with 
milk and Honey!' — vol. i. p. 237. 

This needs no comment — all who have crossed the channel 
have been struck with the melancholy contrast he mentions. It 
exists, and must, we fear, exists for some time longer. The effects 
of seven- centuries of grinding oppression 'and unbridled tyranny, 
cannot be got rid of in a day. llemedial efforts are in progress 
— feeble and tardy, indeed, as yet — but still they are being made. 
It is the duty of those whose fathers created the miseries of Ire- 
land, to give their best energies to the noble task of raising her 
to a level with her happier sister. It is, above all, the duty of 
her sons, of every class and every rank, to devote themselves to 
her regeneration. Yet, of her own children, a large proportion 
are inveterately hostile to her interests, while of the rest, but too 
many are led astray by the false lights of poor-law systems, and 
other wild delusions. Still is there hope that all will yet be 
right. The misguided may yet see*tlic error of their ways, and 
the inveteititely hostile are fast discovering the utter uselessness 
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of their base and unnatural enmity. Whatever be the mistakes and 
misdeeds of the higher classes of society in Ireland, those of infe- 
rior degree, her people, — her honest, brave and noble people,— 
are true to themsdves and to their country. By them will her 
regeneration be wrought out, when the time comes (and we be- 
lieve it is fast approacliing) that all-bounteous Providence shall, 
in its mercy, see fit to take off the chastening hand so long held 
over our suffering country, and reward her for her patience, her 
fortitude, and her unshaken fidelity in the one true faith. 


Art. VII . — JTie Modern Egyptians^ ^c. By E. W. Lane, 
2 vols. London. 1886. 

I N the year of the Hegira 1151, (a.d. 1773) at Cavala, a small 
sea-port in the Ejalect Romania, death suddenly released 
from the most abject jjioverty an inferior officer of the Turkish 
police. He left all he possessed, a male child only four years 
old, totally unprovided for, destitute of even a single relative or 
friend — in short with no protector but Providence. Tlie Aga 
of the place, however, touched by compassion, received the 
helpless orphan into his household ; and subsequently bestowed 
on the boy an education, judged by the Turks of that period 
sufficiently liberal. He was instructed in the art of managing a 
horse adroitly, and acquired great expertness in the use of the 
sabre and carbine. Sixty years after the date referred to, that 
forlorn child became known to the gazing world in the. person of 
Mehemet Ali. Then, not only the founder of a new (loininion, 
but an unshorn Sampson, prostrating the piHars of an ancient 
empire. It has proved the singular fortune of Mehemet, to 
render himself celebrated at a«i age when the statesman’s 
Dlitical fame, and the warrior’s laurelled triumphs, generally 
yin to decline into the sere and yellow leaf.” 

Not the least* remarkable circumstance in the history of this 
truly extraordinary man, is the fact that he passed some of the 
best years of his youth in the shop of a tobacco merchant, by 
whom he was employed, after the Joss of his patron obliged him 
to seek a subsistei\ce. How minute are the causes that frequently 
give rise, or contribute, to the mightiest events. Meheraet’s 
occupation in the service of a petty plodder, confined to the every 
day walks of trade, was tlj/e second link in the necessary chain of 
strange incidents, that finally enabled him to unite the opposite 
vocations of war and commerce, and cultivate with such signal 
success those branches of the tree of industry, which, however 
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essential to the civilization and permanent prosperity of a people^ 
Were yet unknown to the generality of Eastern despot's. 

The talents displayed by the sovereign, when he governed the 
commercial and financial departments of the state, were no 
doubt in operation bn a minor scale, and gradually maturing, 
during the long hours of drudgery passed at the tobacconist’s ; 
whence, after accumulating a slender stock of piastres, Mehemet 
removed to open a. magazine on his own accouiit* There years 
rolled quietly on, and the merchant became one of the wealthiest 
of his class in the Ejalect, although absolutely unable cither to 
read or write. 

Mehemet thus early acquired the habits of business ; whilst, pn 
the other hand, the sagacity, promptitude, and vigour, shewn by 
the politic prince, the warlike pasha, equally conspicuous in the. 
cabinet and the field, were qualities previously germihating in 
his youthful breast ; when he volunteered to quell an insurrection 
among the inhabitants of a village, who rose in resistance to the 
government taxes, — and actually, at the head of a small party of 
the police, succeeded by artfu^ management, personal courage, 
and immovable resolution — a peculiar feature of his character — 
in carrying away four of the ringleaders, seized before the very 
faces of their numerous fellow insurgents. Our space,* however, 
will not permit us to- continue details, purely personal and compa- 
ratively trifling. We turn, therefore to the eventful page of 
public history, wherein we first find the since justly renowned 
name of Mehemet Ali. It appears at an epoch of no common 
interest. That memorable hour when the ambitious aspiration 
of Napoleon, and the decrees of the French Directory, conducted 
a hostile armament to the shores of Egypt. What a field for 
contemplation does that scene present ! The gigantic aims de- 
veloped ! Tlie wondrous ends undreamed ! The mighty men, 
now chronicled in the dread Doomsday-book of eternity ! — What 
unimaginable consequences are ever “hanging in the stars,” 
invisible to the farthest reaching eye of vain mortality ! The 
mandate of an anomalous anarchichm republic, despatches a host 
of modern Gauls to battle amid the vestiges of Rome’s ancient 
glory, on tlje banks of the Nile ! That host is led by a soldier, 
fated to eclipse the fame of Caesar; yet perish a discrowned and 
exiled captive/. The invasion incites an obscure Macedonian 
trader to quit his peaceful monetary labours, and practice in 
ripened manhood the martial lessons of his boyfsh days I The 
ceaseless wheels of time and fortune*^ revolve; till, at length, 
astonished Christendom beholds the torch of civilization re- 
kindled, after the lapse of ages, by the hand pf the now 
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merchant-monarch, on the ruins of Memphis I The first step 
towards this proud consummation, after Mehemet Ali, drawn by 
an irresistible impulse, joined his countrymen, was the victory 
which overthrew Egypt at the foot of her own pyramids. A 

E resent infliction on humanity is frequently pregnant with future 
enefits to mankind. 

Imitating the conquerors of classic antiquity, the French pro- 
fessed to enlighten wherever they wished to subjugate. Thrown 
among the subdued, into immediate contact with the victors, 
Meliemet All’s energetic mind probably received the electric 
spark, as it were, from the projects of Napoleon ; and the light 
thus derived from the growing Colossus of tlie western world, 
guided his after efforts in dissipating the mental darkness of the 
east. Obeying their creed, Mehemet’s Moslem brethren, when 
vanquished, regarded the defeat as pre-ordained, and deeming it 
impossible to arrest, or alter the edicts of destiny, bent in reli- 
gious resignation to the will of fate. His acute and active 
spirit, on the contrary, taught him to cast aside the veil of 
national superstition, to trace success or disaster to its primary 
cause, and discover in the intellectual advantages possessed by 
civilized Europeans, their consequent superiority over the semi- 
barbarians of Asia, in most matters of worldly contest, or con- 
cernment. 

If the French expedition to Egypt suggested to Mehemet Ali 
a worthy object for his new-born ambition, a subsequent event, 
which, like the preceding, he could neither foresee nor influence, 
opened to him the daring, but perilous, crooked, and blood- 
stained path to power, which he thenceforward inflexibly pursued. 
The naturally weak, but ever-galling bonds, imposed upon the 
fierce and turbulent Mamelukes, by their Turkisii rulers, were 
afresh broken, and merciless war, in its most ferocious form, 
burst forth. From the commencement to the catastrophe of this 
intestine tragedy, Mehemet sustained a part of such consequence, 
as to render his individual biography an historical record of 
transactions, perhaps, little inferior in characteristic interest, and 
momentous results, to the annals of olden Greece or Rome. 
Posterity, noting the sanguinary footsteps of Mehemet Ali’s un- 
sparing career, may demand whether any motives could justify 
designs, necessarily cemented by blood, or atone for the sacrifice 
of myriads massacred in clearing his course to supremacy ? — 
Then let regenerated Egypt, aroused from the moral lethargy of 
morbid centuries, bear Mritness, that out of evil Providence may 
bring forth good. 

To understond the precise nature of the deadly struggle in 
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question, and the situation of the conflicting parties at its outset, 
it may be necessary to. take a brief retrospect of the history of the 
Mamelukes. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, and during 
the crusade of the ninth Louis of France, (surnamed, with a 
propriety which no one can dispute, the Saint) Sultan Malek 
Sala, a great grandson of Saladin, and grandson of Malek 
Adhel, purchased a vast number of young Circassians, «nd 
selected from them a formidable body-guard. They were 
styled Mamelukes ; meaning in the native tongue slave soldiers. 
An appellation that at no very distant period they might have 
exchanged, without hyperbole, for the title of Slave Kings. Ac- 
cording to the customary practice of eastern tyranny, the suftan 
no sooner discovered any of his slave warriors fn possession of 
wealth, sufficient to render its seizure desirable, than he trans- 
ferred the owners to his dungeons, and, finally, on some pretext, 
possible or impossible, put tnem to death, and confiscated their 
property. Dissaffection, of course, sprung up and grew with 
the growth of the Mamelukes’ military strength ; till in the reign 
of Malek Sala’s successor they broke into successful rebellion, 
put an end to the dynasty of the Aynhites^ and appropriated to 
themselves that sovereignty, which they retained and defended 
with invincible valour for nearly three hundred years, despite 
the repeated attacks of the Christians, the Turks, and even of the 
all subduing Tamerlane ! At length Selim the First, taking ju- 
dicious advantage of the general disunion existing among the 
Mameluke chiefs, overran Egypt, carried his conquering army 
to Cairo, and there concluded his work by hanging the aeposed 
sultan at one of the gates of the city. 

Beneath the sway of Selim, Egypt, as a Turkish province, was 
nominally governed by a Pasha, or viceroy. But Selim, aware 
that the very qualities required in the possessor of such an office, 
would present him, if competent to use them, with abundant 
temptation and opportunities for establishing a dominion inde- 
pendent of the Porte, resolved to guard against the reconstruc- 
tion of a sole absolute authority, which, from the remoteness of 
the Turkish capital, it might be found difficult to destroy. To 
effect this purpose, by counteracting the pasha’s otherwise 
unlimited power, Selim created a species* of oligarchy. He 
divided the country into twenty-four parts, and placra each 
district under the command of a Mameluke Be^. This disjointed 
government soon became, as mights have been foreseen, com- 
pletely anarchical. Civil wars were continually occurring between 
the beys, severally ; with similar strife, in common, betwixt them 
and the pasha. 

2o2 
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The native Egyptians, exasperated at the increasing intrusion 
and arrogant ascendancy of so many Asiatic foreigners, either 
retired from their vicinity, or refused to intermarry with them. 
The Mamelukes, thus entirely placed apart, were reduced to the 
necessity of recruiting both their harems and armies by pro- 
curing slaves from Asia. 

In retaliation, the Beys adopted a most singular mode of 
marking their contempt for the ancestral pride of the native 
scorners. They decreed that none but foreign slaves should be 
capable of bearing, or privileged to receive, the dignity of a bey. 
Thus slavery combined in one individual the l\ighest and lowest 
distinctions of society, amongst the anomalous and isolated race, 
who formed thenceforth a people devoid of kindred sympathies, 
and whose oflfepring were self-barred from all honourable 
emulation. 

This strange, unnatural system, had prevailed for three cen- 
turies, when the Sultan, Selim the Third, provoked beyond 
endurance by their atrocities, determined to cleanse Egypt, 
effectually, from the pestilent plague spot. 

Already had various beys been severally disposed of by stra- 
tagem or force, when Mehemet Kusruff Pasha, one of the 
Turkish generals during the French invasion, then (in 1802) 
Viceroy of Egypt, received secret orders from the Divan to 
sweep the whole Mameluke militia, with their chieftains, cne 
and all, from tlie face of the land. 

Circumstances reserved the execution of this design for the 
reign of Mahmud, and the agency of Mehemet Ali ; but the 
original conception undoubtedly belonged to the profoundly 
politic Selim. 

In compliance with the Sultan’s commands^ about 15,000 
men were concentrated under the standard of the Pasha. This 
army was gathered from nearly all the Eastern nations subject 
to the Porte, with the single exception of the Egyptians, for the 
possession of whpse soil this intended war of extermination was 
on the point of commencing. KusruflPs infantry consisted prin- 
cipally of Albanian, Turkish, and Barbaresque hordes ; while 
the less numerous cavalry was a heterogeneous body of adven- 
turers from all countries, acting as a corps of observation, of 
little service beyond mere reconnoitering, and styled by the Turks 
delhis (fools). 

The Mamelukes were incomparably better soldiers than their 
foes, and so especially deiAerous in their manoeuvres^* that the 
greatest general of the time (Napoleon) had previously pro- 
nounced them the most accomplished cavalry in the world ; yet 
the practical advantages derivable from their superiority in this 
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respect, were commonly neglected and lost by the beys through 
their own incessant dissensions, since the common cause was ever 
unheeded when it interfered with the indulgence of a personal 
jealousy, or the furtherance of a private interest. 

At this crisis, Mehemet Ali, who had distinguished himself, 
during the late contest with the French, by bravery and judg- 
ment, received from the viceroy the rank of general, and was 
placed at the head of a division of the Turkish army. Envy, 
hatred, and malice, had their votaries among the Ottoman, as 
well as the Mameluke leaders, and Mehemet did not long enjoy 
his command. After the loss of the battle near Damanhur, 
some of the other generals accused him of causing the overthrow, 
by a retreat only attributable to treachery or cowardice. Me- 
hemet clearly refuted the imputation, and showed, not only that 
his apparent flight was a mere feint, for the purpose of dividing 
the enemy’s force, but that the plan was actually preconcerted 
with the very men who charged him with a desertion, in reality 
committed by themselves. The Pasha, nevertheless, either 
prejudiced against him, or yielding to the popular Turkish 
belief in the subjection of a fated individual to the pursuance of 
misfortune, deprived Mehemet of his post, and without ceremony 
dismissed him. Indignant at such undeserved degradation, the 
wronged and insulted soldier resolved to vindicate his valour, 
and seek revenge on his tradiicers, by combating for, instead of 
against, the Mamelukes. In their cause, he soon proved himself 
equally well versed in the arts of policy and war ; succeeded in 
alienating the Albanians from the service of the Crescent, and 
attaching them firmly to himself; opened the gates of Cairo to 
one of the beys, and forced Mehemet Kiisruff to fly to Damietta, 
whither he followed, besieged, and took him prisoner. From 
that event may be dated the rise and progress of Mehemet Ali’s 
military asceiidancy and political influence. 

In the East, revolutions, except in very rare instances, are 
never directed against the established form of government, but. 
are merely aimed at some of its presiding heads. A martial 
mutiny, or a factious insurrection, may produce what we term 
a change in the ministry, or even lose the monarch his sceptre 
and life, but still the people never dream of altering the regular 
institutions, modes, and methods of authority^ Thus, in Egypt, 
during the three centuries of unceasing discord and bloo^hed 
between the Turkish pashas and the Mameluke- beys, originating 
and inherent in the very ingredients ^f the administration given 
to the country by Selim the First, neither sultan nor slave-chief 
thought of ameliorating the evils* experienced, or stopping the 
carnage perpetrated, by remodelling the state. A fresh pasha 
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succeeded to the dignity and danger of his slain predecessor. 
One bey supplanted or assassinated another; but the radical 
cause remained undetected and untouched. When intelligence 
of Mehemet KusrufTs capture and imprisonment reached the 
Porte, the Sultan ostensibly contented himself with nominating 
Ali Gazairli, with conciliatory powers, to the violently vacated 
pashalik. The new viceroy carefully concealed his secret hostile 
instructions beneath the cloak of peaceful amity, and Mehemet 
Ali met his hypocrisy with more than equal dissimulation. 
Whilst apparently unsuspicious, and professedly obedient, he set 
his engines in motion, and induced the beys to strike an anti- 
cipatory blow, watched his plot gradually ripen, and when the 
moment for action arrived, at once threw off the friendly mask. 
Supported by Him, at the head of his partizan allies the Alba- 
nian troops, the beys succeeded in making Gazairli their pri- 
soner ; but unlike Mehemet Ali, who only incarcerated Kusruff, 
they put their unfortunate captive to death. The Mamelukes 
were accustomed to communicate and receive orders from the 
viceroy, through the medium of a sheikh^el-heledy a sort of high 
deputy or delegate appointed by the beys. 

Subsequently to the fall of Mehemet Kusruff, this weighty 
office had been entrusted to a certain Osman Bardissy, who, 
pending the appointment of a successor to the late Gazairli 
Pasha, ruled unopposed, and with the aid of Mehemet Adi, 
almost despotically, over all the country. The calm was of short 
duration. Just at this juncture an unexpected candidate for the 
equivocal prize of power appeared. Mehemet Elfi Bey advanced 
pretensions to the supreme authority of Egypt, supported, as he 
alleged, by the court of Saint James’s, and under the express 
protection of England, whence he had then arri'^d. 

The eagle eye of Mehemet Ali did not fail to perceive in these 
clashing claims the means to serve his own intents. He had 
hitherto used the Mamelukes as instruments to free himself from 
the successive Turkish viceroys. They were now to weaken 
their own force, and assist him in removing the remaining 
impediments to his ultimate objects. He began by firing the 
rival spirit of the two competitors into active hostilities. Then 
assisted Osman Bardissy to gain an easy triumph, and forced his 
adversary to fly from Egypt. 

That done, he clandestinely instigated the adherents of the 
beaten bey into‘ fresh intrigues, and succeeded in raising the 
clamours of the fickle popi^ace so high against Bardissy, that he 
compelled him to follow the example of Britain’s proteg6, or 
emissary, and save his life by self-banishment. 

For more than four hundred years had the Mkmelukes, 
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equally famed for courai^e and craftiness, foiled all assailants. 
They still defied ever^ effort of the Porte to subvert them, either 
by fraud or force. Yet this wily intractable tribe were moved, 
as mere puppets, by the super-subtle spirit of an otherwise 
powerless stranger, “ in birth unhonoured, and of name obscure.” 

From the departure of Osman Bardissy, Mehemet Ali was, in 
fact, Viceroy of Egypt, though he wisely abstained from assuming 
the title. Under similar circumstances, any shorter-sighted 
ambitious novice, would assuredly have seized it, since there were 
none openly prepared to contravene his will. But Ali saw 
clearly the perils of his situation. On one side, the offended 
Porte ; on the other, the dangerous beys. Both parties would, 
inevitably, have been exasperated at his elevation ; and he would 
thus have been exposed to the attacks of both. Calculating visible 
probabilities, the chances of an immediate appeal to arms were 
greatly against him, and he resolved to strengthen his position 
by artificial disinterestedness, rather than venture an advance 
that would place him between two fires. This determination he 
executed by nominally replacing on the vice-throne, Mehemet 
Kusruff, his former commander and after captive; a master- 
stroke of refined policy, that would have reflected credit on the 

f enius of Machiavel himself. Not only was the wrath of the 
)ivan turned aside, by the air of submissive repentance for the 
pcjst, and the desire to conciliate in future, apparently evinced 
by this measure, but it averted from him any mistrust entertained 
by the beys, and awakened all their old enmity against the rein- 
stated Pasha ! If the Mamelukes refused obedience to Kusruff, 
and he should have recourse to arms, even then the belligerent 
parties would serve Ali, by mutually weakening each other. 

But Mehemet Ali looked for another result. The rejection 
was expected — the train of its consequences laid. He rightly 
judged his influence over the minds of the multitude, as not yet 
sufficiently absolute for the mere expression of his will to be 
received as the decree of an oracle. No ; the man)^ must com- 
mand him to his own wishes. Accordingly, the sheikhs, and the 
officers of the army, strongly opposed his choice ; and acting, no 
doubt, unconsciously, on suggestions emanating, indirectly, from 
• himself, solicited the Porte to sanction their election of Kurshid 
Pasha, the governor of Alexandria, to the vice-royalty of Egypt, 
in lieu of Kusruff ; and, at the same time, as a peace-offering to 
Mehemet Ali, for the disrespect shown to his rumination, named . 
him to the post of Kaimakan^ or Lieutenant, an office only 
second in importance and dignity to the Pasha. No sooner 
were these appointments confirmed bv the Divan, than, as 
Mehemet haa foreseen, and probably forwarded, new causes of 
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quarrel occurred, and hostilities fiercely commenced between the 
beys and their new viceroy. At this period, Mehemet Ali was 
well provided with confidential agents and spies at Constan- 
tinople, who carried on intrigues in his favoqr among the mem- 
bers of the Divan, whilst he, at the head of tbe Turkish troops, 
took every opportunity of reducing the Mamelukes ; yet also 
found leisure to regulate and reform the state of affairs in the 
Egyptian capital ; where his presence was of no less service in 
protecting the inhabitants from the rapacity of the soldiers, than 
in quelling insurrections, sometimes indebted to him for their 
birth. The sheikhs, or priests, who generally assumed the reins 
of power, in cases of emergency, duly impressed with the merits 
displayed by the Pasha’s deputy, soon found reason to declare 
Kurshid incapable of governing Egypt. They, therefore, de- 
posed him, and conferred his title and authority, subject to the 
approval of the Sultan, on his Raimakan, Mehemet Ali ! ! ! 
Thus was the cherished vision realized, the long-sought talisman 
of potency obtained. Kurshid protested, and shut himself up in 
the citadel, where he was besieged by his successor, who was 
preparing to storm the place, when a Kapidgi Basha arrived 
from the Turkish capital with a royal Firman, establishing 
Mehemet Ali in the Pashalik, to which he had been called — so 
said the Firman — by the wish of the people of Egypt. Such 
was, certainly, the case. They judged him by the partial good 
effected within their knowledge, and the vigour he had shown "m 
repressing evils; but they could neither estimate his motives, nor 
discern his remote designs. The Sultan was reported to be 
personally impressed with ominous foreshadowings on the sub- 
ject, and to have yielded to necessity a reluctant consent ; but 
his compliance was hailed with unfeigned joy by the priests, the 
people, and the army. The year 1803, which witnessed the 
promotion of Mehemet Ali to the Viceroyalty of Egypt, is also 
remarkable for another event, equally momentous in its conse- 
quences. The Turkish forces were defeated by the Servian 
insurgents, unde/* the command of George Czerny, who after- 
wards called forth the revolution, and with it the independence, 
of Greece. The first blows, therefore, of the double series tliat 
finally severed from the Ottoman empire two of its most valuable, 
provinces, were struck in 1803, though above a quarter of a 
century was required to complete the disjunction. 

Behold Meheniet Ali, after his death-daring, tortuous ascent, 
placed on the gory, giddy eminence of despotism. What was 
there in the prospect, fronf the height attained, to recompense 
the fearful toil of climbing thither ? A miserSbIe country, i/n- 
poverish^ by heavy taxes and enforced contributions ! Its 
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inliabitants driven to despair and disobedience ! Undisciplined 
and insubordinate troops, inured to rapine, and continually 
deserting their ranks to join those of the still more lawless and 
rapacious Mameluke# ! Add to all this, the suspicious, selfish 
policy of the Porte, ever ready either to prey upon the weak, 
or treacherously destroy where strength might be feared ! On 
this view, but few, we imagine, blessed with the golden mean of 
European civilization, would envy Mehemet the possession of 
his pashalik. But, to Mehemet, an atmosphere of storms had 
become congenial. His mind, cast in an all-surpassing, yet, still, 
Asiatic mould, looked firmly forward to the marvellous race it 
had yet to run. Fully conscious of the precipices in his path, 
he traversed their brinks with unwavering self-dependence, as he 
advanced towards the two- fold goal of his immutable resolves — 
the restoration of Egypt to its rank and integrity in the scale of 
nations, and the re-creation of its mental and social energies. 

To perfect these stupendous purposes, hitherto unattempted 
through a succession of unknown ages, but half the span of man’s 
allotted life remained to Mehemet. The second, and more 
glorious end, could only be accomplished after the full attain- 
ment of the first. Egypt could never be freed from the Turkish 
yoke, whilst burdened with the perpetual desultory warfare of 
the Mamelukes : still less could the seeds of humanity be sown, 
until the ground was cleared of its most baneful and obnoxious 
weeds. It was necessary, also, before Mehemet could assail the 
Porte with prudence, to combine against it the various oriental 
tribes, only retained in their obedience to the Sultan by the 
bonds of ancient custom, ever prevalent among the Asiatics, even 
where plainly prejudicial to their interests. This hatred of 
innovation, Mehemet justly thought, might be removed by 
setting before them revolutionary examples within his own imme- 
diate dominion. In a word, imperious necessity demanded, as 
an opening and indispensable measure, the extirpation of the 
Mamelukes : — but it was easier to pronounce the doom, than 
execute the sentence. Previously to his late exaltation, Mehemet 
had armed the free Bedouin Arabs against the beys, who had 
suftered, materially, from his successes; but, as their peculiar 
habits of warfare, and high excellence in horsemanship, must 
render the utter extinction of the Mamelukes, at least by the 
regular weapons of war, an almost interminable labour, the too 
common expedients of the East* were resorted tg. Those prac- 
tices consisted in disseminating discor^ among the chiefs — then 
attacking them separately, when off their guard— slaughtering 
them by treachery — and, briefly, in out-manoeuvring mem by 
every device that deceit or cruelty could invent. In one instance, 
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Mehemet, by false intelligence speciously circulated, induced 
them to believe that a large portion of the Turkish troops were 
eager to raise the standard of rebellion in Cairo, and only 
awaited their junction and commanding. Several of the beys 
fell into the snare, and found their deaths. In the midst of his 
machinations against the Mamelukes, Mehemet did not neglect 
the more legitimate and laudable duties of a governor. He 
vigilantly inspected and improved the discipline of his licentious 
soldiery, and classified them into proper divisions. Nor were 
his reforms confined to mere professional correction. He con- 
stituted himself chief manager of the police in the capital, and 
perambulated its streets, both by day and night, in the garb 
of a common kavah^ or Turkish soldier : visited, thus disguised, 
all the public places and coffee houses, and either castigated with 
his own hands, or gave into the charge of the guards, who 
followed within his summons, every military delinquent whom 
he detected in the commission of any*act of violence or depre- 
dation. Such proofs of rigid, impartial justice, of public 
protection, and of unusual care for the conservation of private 
property, could not fail to render the Viceroy extremely popular. 
So loud, indeed, were his subjects in their expressions of admi- 
ration and gratitude, that the echoes resounded even unto 
Constantinople; and the ever-apprehensive Divan, alarmed — 
in this instance with reason — at the rapid advance of attachnient 
on the part of the people, and the consequent spread of power 
on that of their ruler, determined to transplant him, before he 
became too strongly rooted to be removed at will. A firman 
from the Sultan reached Mehemet at Damanhur, designed to 
deprive him of the throne he filled too well ; raise to it an 
appointed vizier, and replace the beys in their pernicious authority. 
But the watchers of the wonder-working head, liad slept too long, 
and only awoke to hear Time ds past,^ The Viceroy, con- 
fiding in the devotion by which he was surrounded, the tried 
fidelity of his Albanian auxiliaries, and the support of the 
Bedouins, lamented that destiny would not permit him to obey 
the mandate of the Divan, adding the most dutiful assurances 
that his denial was enforced by the obstinate resistance of the 
troops. Mehemet certainly owed no thanks to the gloss of 
invariable warlike success for his popularity. His forces had 
been roughly handled, on several occasioi)|i, by the hydra-like 
Mamelukes, and especially by the Anglo-Egyptian Bey, Elfi ; 
but all extraneous considerations of adverse import, vanished 
before the brilliancy of his domestic reputation; and the eluded 
Porte found it necessary, for the present, to flatter him whom 
its distant authority was impotent to supersede. The Sultan 
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bowed once more to the majesty of the people’s ‘‘wish,” and 
confirmed Mehemet AH in his dignity. Another fortuitous 
event contributed not a little to his prosperous progress. This 
was the almost simultaneous death of his two most troublesome 
foes, Osman Bardissy and Mehemet Elfi. On receiving infor- 
mation of the decease of those beys, he lost no time in taking 
advantage of the general consternation caused by the occurrence : 
resumed offensive operations ; attacked and defeated various 
parties in succession, and dreadfully harrassed their retreats, by 
employing his Bedouin friends in the pursuit. In attaching the 
children of the desert to his service, and opposing them against 
the Mamelukes, he gradually predisposed them for the political 
changes, and vast reformation, he silently contemplated. • 

Mehemet’s attention, however, was soon di^rted to self- 
defence, at another point, where foreign efforts were on foot for 
unseating him. An expedition despatched by the British 
Cabinet, expressly to support the Mamelukes, arrived at 
Alexandria; and the disembarked troops, amounting to six 
thousand, were received into the piace by the Governor, whom 
the beys had also found means to confederate in their cause. 
Mehernet’s good genius did not desert him. An attack made by 
the associates on Rosetta, most disastrously failed, and the defeat 
of course greatly lowered the confidence of the beys in the 
irrosistible prowess of* their insular allies. The politic Pasha, 
instead of presuming on his success, and pushing it to extremities, 
threw out propositions for peace, advantageous to the Mameluke 
chiefs ; and whilst they were balancing between his offers and the 
possibility of still profiting by the English aid, the latter party 
decided the question for them ; finding it advisable to preserve 
the national honour from any farther fracture, by stowing them- 
selves, “ homeward bound,” under the guardianship of Dan 
Neptune ; even then, confessedly, indebted to the forbearance 
of Mehemet, for the opportunity of regaining their ships. 

If, on the whole, Mehemet may be termed an indulged child 
of fortune, he canhot be characterised (like Napoleon) as a 
prodigal son. Whilst engaged in those early games of war, that, 
in the end, were to enable him to compete for the incalculable 
stake then at issue, he carefully liusbanded each minor winning, 
and avoided risking his resources in dubious^ bye bets, — cool^ 
calculated against contingencies, and baffled his adversaries by 
finesse, when his hands were weak. But where he felt himself 
secure, he boldly took the lead; an^ every new trial of his 
strength only added to the odds in his favour, on the match. 

Turkey soon put his skill to thfe test. The Sultan Selim's 
murder made way for the mild Mustapha, who occupied the throne 
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only until shortly after the repulse of the English from Egypt. 
Mustapha was followed by his brother Mahmud, on whom 
devolved the task of completing the dissolution of the Janissaries, 
and carrying on the other works of improvement began by 
Selim. In addition to the good effected by Mahmud in his 
proper sphere, he most undoubtedly, though unintentionally, 
accelerated the deliverance of Egypt, by calling her slumbering 
capabilities into action. 

The Sultan’s motives for this, eventually, philanthropic act, 
was the necessity of crushing the sect of the Wahabites^ 
dered about fifty-five years past, in Nedshed,^ by a sheikh, from 
whose name his followers derived their designation. These 
dangerous rebels, previous to Mahmud’s accession, had gained 
complete mastery throughout Uie whole of Hedshas and Yemen, 
and their victorious banners were already fluttering in the 
environs of Damascus and Bagdad, when the Sultan sent orders 
to his Egyptian vassal viceroy, to gather all his forces together, 
and proceed to annihilate the Wahabites, who were daily extend- 
ing their encroachments in Arabia. Mahmud evidently trusted 
that the destruction of one party, he cared not which, would be 
so dearly purchased by the other, as to leave the victor’s after 
fate at his royal disposal. Mehemet Ali, instead of shrinking 
from the honour of an investment, similar in its expected 
efficacy to the envenomed garment of Nessus, received his c;om- 
mission with joy. It was to him as the dawn of a rising sun, 
whose beams were to invigorate his strength, irradiate his 
influence, and guide him to farther avenues for its extension. 
He meditated on the means of encouraging commerce in the 
Arabian ports ; of facilitating an intercourse with Yemen, and 
of forming, among a people already won to his interests, a fresh 
basis for his ascendency, by the protection he"^ might confer on 
their sacred cities. Still, those b^eful birds of prey, the Mame- 
lukes, obscured the horizon of his hopes. Congregated in the 
Delta, they prosecuted their roving ravages, and hovered, as it 
were, around thfe gates of Cairo : 

“ dread hell-kites all, 

Seeking to swoop on aught within their range.” 

• Nedshedf or Naged. It is so styled from the elevated aspect of the country; and 
the term might be rendered Mountainous Arabia. Abdeelfeda says that opinions 
vary as to the exact position of Nedshed; but that the name, most probably, indi< 
eates the high tract of land which separates Yemen from Tahamah, (Lower Arabia) 
and Irak Arabia from Syria. Towards Hedshas, it abounds in marshes. The 
motintains Salamy and Adsha are/the best known. The inhabitants are an Arabian 
race called TdiUt but that name is common to all the Arabs. Hence in Assemani, 
Bib* Orim* tom. i. p. 364, “ Monder^ a king of the Tails.” With the Chaldeans, 
^^13 signifies an Arabian Merchant. 
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Occupied in his preparations, and anxious to expedite his mission, 
Mehemet ardently desired to clear Egypt from its intestine 
pest, before the departure of his armies left the country still 
more exposed to devastation r 

Were the gangrened wounds of the deeply lacerated land never 
to be healed? How long were the crimes of a hateful oligarchy, 
a community of public robbers, intruders on the soil, to resist 
the establishment of a healthy government, and retard the en- 
lightenment of millions ? All his endeavours to unravel by 
degrees this Gordian knot of Egyptian bondage had proved 
fruitless, and he now wound up his faculties to cut through it by 
an act, detested even by the northern savages of antiemity, and 
which, if weighed in the common scales of modern European 
religion and morality (setting retributive justice aiSide) must be 
condemned as an offence against God and man, utterly inex- 
piable on earth. Mehemet resolved to lure the Mamelukes into 
certain toils, and at one ruthless blow exterminate the whole 
race and name, by assassination ! He commenced his design 
by disarming them of the habitual distrust, dictated by experi- 
ence and their own practices. This he accomplished by artfully 
negociating and concluding a truce, under pretence of devoting 
himself entirely to the important arrangements for the approach- 
ing expedition, and actually appeared so wholly absorbed in the 
business, as to set any lurking suspicions at rest. He proceeded 
to build a flotilla in the Ilea Sea, and went in person to Suez, 
to inspect the progress of the work. Numerous magazines, also, 
were at the same time erected under his orders in Alexandria, to 
render that place eligible for the commercial emporium, which, 
aided by the natural advantages of its situation, it has since 
become. At last, when all was prepared for the denouement of 
this dreadful drama, he announced to the surrounding country 
the period fixed for the departure of* his army to Arabia, under 
the command of his eldest son, Tussan Pasha. During the few 
intervening days he lavished all possible civilities and insinuating 
flatteries on the Mameluke chieftains, and they were finally 
invited to visit the citadel on the llth of March, 1811, and 
partake of a banquet in honour of the prince’s farewell. The 
beys, now completely blindfolded, did not hesitate an instant to 
comply with the viceroy’s gracious request. The morning rang 
wdth shouts, and all was revelry and excitement throughout 
Cairo, until the beys with their followers were past the gates of 
the citadel. Scarcely had the last eirtered, when the entrances 
were secured ; and the victims, exposed to an incessant shower of 
fire from the walls, fell without being able either to fly or defend 
themselves.' On the same day and hour their brethren were put 
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to the sword in the streets of the city, and in all other places and 
towns of Said and the Delta. The wretched wreck of these 
hitherto insuperable soldiers escaped into the desert. 

Thus perished, after an existence of 600 y^ars, the body of 
the Mamelukes, who formed an exception in human physiology, 
and an unparalleled solecism in the laws of social organization. 

We have already acknowledged that Mehemet’s guilty deed 
is, abstractedly, indefensible; but though it cannot be justified, 
it surely admits of considerable palliation. Leaving the general 
eastern unscrupulous familiarity with blood out of the question, 
still, there is no rule, it is said, without an exception, and if the 
ethical edict which proclaims, “no end is worthy, where the 
mfeans are bad,” can ever admit of a proviso, Mehemet, certainly, 
may prefer a 'fclaim to the benefit. Shakspeare’s Bassanio be- 
seeches the Judge “to do a great right, do a little wrong” — the 
supposed legal casuist does not deny the right, but yet declares 
“ it cannot be” — the wrong has law on its side, and were the 
law infringed “ it would be drawn into a precedent.” We pre- 
sume there is no fear of that’ in Mehemet’s case ; his subsequent 
actions are of a nature to leave the memory of the Mameluke 
massacre a lamentable monument of buried barbarism, rather 
than as a model for imitation to future aspirants for fiime. 
Moral and political earthquakes seem to be the results of certain 
combinations of morbid matter in any mundane system of 
government ; and would seem to be permitted by an all-wise Pro- 
vidence, in analogy with the elemental conflicts ever attendant on 
the dispersion of^^^ a congregation of foul and pestilent vapours,” 
clouding the bright expanse of heaven, when the mad tempest 
is, for the wisest purposes, awhile permitted to deface the 
beauteous order of creation. The fate of the Mamelukes created 
no commiseration. Their heartless trade forbade them to pity 
others. They could not sympathize in miseries inflicted by 
themselves. Who was there, then, to mourn their dissolution ? 
Not a tear mixed itself with the expiatory blood that moistened 
the liberated soil. 

Mehemet was left to rule in peace, and the people felt that the 
sway of military rapine had passed away with their immolated 
oppressors. If we may credit history, the Mamelukes of the 
early ages were endowed with many splendid qualities ; but those 
who latterly bore the name, inheritea with it only the virtue of 
intrepidity ; briital, when exercised only for harm, and held in 
common with the gaunt| ravening wolf! They displayed no 
military talent, 'worthy of notice, after the French evacuated 
Egypt. From that time, their bravery appeared to degenerate 
into the mere^ animal insensibility to danger, comfnon to the 
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reckless bandit of all countries. The Pasha having thus cleared 
the way for his own internal operations, the army under Tussan 
set forth on their route. The Wahabites opposed to a war of 
extermination, the fearlessness of men who conceived themselves 
doomed to martyrdom ; and so successfully, that Mehemet was 
obliged to dispatch his second son, Ibrahim Pasha, with strong 
reiniorcements, to the assistance of his brother. The desperate 
struggle was protracted for six years, passed amidst hard-fought 
battles, alternate advantages, and severe sieges. Every step 
was disputed ; but, in contusion, Dereyeh, the capital, and last 
refuge of the Wahabites, (and, previously to the war, the threat- 
ening rival of Cairo and Constantinople) was taken and destroyed ; 
when the last remnant of the tenacious, unyielding sect, was 
drowned in torrents of blood. • 

By their victories in the Arabian peninsula, the viceroy’s sons 
virtually added to his dominions Mecca, the principal towns in 
Nedshed, and the ports of the Red Sea. With these materials, 
he began his welcome toil of recomposing the mighty empire of 
the Pharaohs, though the fragments recovered were only a por- 
tion of the number torn away, — and to redeem aH the wanting 
parts appeared an Herculean undertaking. The wasteful war, 
too, with the Wahabites, had deprived him of the dite of his 
armies, and exhausted the resources of Egypt. In this exigency, 
Mehemet failed not to discover a bold expeaient. He looked to 
the southern provinces, those marts of slavery, where mothers yet 
are taught to curse their fruitfulness, — and determined that there 
his conquests should be carried on, and from those acquisitions, 
his recruits obtained. 

The execution of this purpose he entrusted to his son Ismael, 
who, with the remainder of the army, proceeded up the Nile, and 
gathered laurels at a much easier rate than his brothers in 
Arabia. In a very short time’, compared with the magnitude of 
the enterprize, the whole of ancient Ethiopia was united to 
Egypt. Ethiopia, who originally lent the first elements of civi- 
lization to her, whose now paramount sons will, ere long, we 
trust, be enabled to pay off a part of the outstanding debt of six 
thousand years ! In vain did the wild Africans rush forth to 
repel the intruders from their deserts. In vain did the savage 
Shaykieh, the cannibal Sheluk, oppose to their invaders’ fire- 
arms, their poisoned arrows, their iron weapons, and their buck- 
lers covered with the skin of the hunted rhinoceros. The prac- 
tised Egyptians drove them back to sources of the river which 
they deify — Kenus, with its colossean memorials of the many- 
named Sesostris, to whom Ethiopia'gave its first tributes of ebony, 
gold, and ivory ; Shadney, Domer, Halfay, Sennaar, surround^ 
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by the White and Blue Rivers, Lower and Upper Nubia, that 
had not witnessed the hostile footstep of a human being, of the 
Caucasian race, since the expedition of Cambyses; Cordofan, 
Darfur, and Oasenarchepele, which, though situated in the heart 
of the desert, abounds in gold, copper, iron, and even in popula- 
tion. All these, almost virgin countries, were subdued and made 
tributary to the^ vice-king of Egypt. I'here is, at present, not a 
single province washed by the waters of prolific Nile, that does 
not acknowledge his authority. These vast lands may now be 
properly styled the territories of the Nile and of Mehemet Ali ! 

Until the crusade against the Wababites, we find in the actions 
of the viceroy only a negative policy. At first, like a provident 
gsfrdener, he fittea his labours to the passing season, and em- 
ployed himselPin weeding, pruning, and eradicating. From the 
removal of the Mamelukes, he began to sow, to plant, and to 
cultivate. The third epoch brought him the spoils of Arabia, 
and concluded with the attainments of the Ethiopian inroad. 

The cup of conquest quaffed to his full content, the now abso- 
solute monarch assumed the duties of the peaceful reformer, the 
beneficent creator. As if to dispose him wholly for the office, 
and by a providential dispensation, incline the hardened warrior’s 
heart to sympathize with his new vocation, his late triumphs were 
accompanied by a most bitter personal lesson of the horrible cala- 
mities inseparable from war, as practised in the East. Isirfael, 
his victorious son, the treasured hope of his house, was cut off by 
a most horrible death. He was burnt alive in his own tent, at 
the instigation of an African king whom he had dethroned^ and 
whose agents, with the stealth of their native serpents, penetrated 
to the spot, despite the neighbouring guards, and fatally effected 
their purpose. Mehemet had now regained 4he separated limbs 
of Egypt's gigantic frame, as it stood in the time of Moses. But 
the reconstructed Colossus was yef devoid of animation. It still 
required the livihg breath of civilization, which, he well knew, 
Europe alone could furnish. He chose, for the instruments of 
the desired vivification, natives of France, — a country, whose skill 
ill arts, in arms, and in learning, he had witnessed, and knew 
how to appreciate, though seen under no friendly auspices. The 
French government had entrusted its commercial interests to an 
able functionary, the consul Drovetti : and Mehemet, anxious to 
profit by his extensive information on subjects vitally connected 
with the plans h^ cherished, became so familiar with the consul, 
and the consul's influence ^^ith the vice-king increased so con- 
spicuously, that Drovetti's own countryman termed him Mi's 
ministfT^ and reproacl^ him with having the interests of the 
Pasha more at heart than evep those of the great nation.” 
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European improvements were fast spreading through the East, 
and Colonel S^ves arrived at Cairo, on his way to attend Feth 
Ali Shah, who had engaged him to discipline the Persian forces. 
Mehemet Ali prevailed on the Colonel to undertake a similar oc- 
cupation in his dominions ; and no sooner were the contracting 
parties agreed, than numerous barracks were erected at Syene, 
and 20,000 Arabs, with an equal number of young Negroes from 
the newly-conquered provinces, were delivers over to the mili- 
tary tuition of a disciple of Napoleon. . 

From that period, the man who could announce himself to the 
viceroy as a Frenchman, possessed an all-sufficing passport to 

f )ublic employment, without any particular reference to his pecu- 
iar qualifications for the post assigned. This indiscriminate 
patronage necessarily led, in some cases, to dii^pointment on 
both sides. An opportunity speedily presented itself for putting 
in practice the newly acquired theoretical skill of the native sol- 
diery, who were the first on record that imitated European ma- 
noeuvres upon African soil. The Greek insurrection seemed 
rushing irresistibly forward on the road to its ultimate triumph. 
Kurshid Pasha, the same unlucky chief whom Mehemet had used 
as his stepping-stone to sovereignty in Egypt, was defeated at 
the head of 50,000 Turks, by a mere hai^ful of Rajahs^ and 
chose, by committing suicide, to avoid the disgrace and punish- 
ment he foresaw his ill-starred destiny would award him, should 
he return to Constantinople. Impartial fortune, however, equally 
denied her smiles to his successors. One after another, four 
armies were routed in the passes of Thessaly and the Pelopon- 
nesus : the Archipelago was strewed with the wrecks of three 
fleets, and the road to Stamboul thrown open to the Giaours. At 
that eventful moment, the Sultan claimed assistance from the sub- 
duer of the Wahabites, the emulator of Sesostris ; for, disinclined, 
as we may well suppose, Mahmud must have been, to provide 
Mehemet with fresh food for his ambitious appetite, stern neces- 
sity compelled him to oppose to the insurgents who threatened 
his capital and throne, a vassal who, as yet, had ostensiblv obeyed 
his orders, and still acknowledged his supremacy. The pre- 
sent evil was urgent ; the future might be guarded against. The 
viceroy w^as all submission, and 30,000 men, xmSev Ibrahim 
Pasha, sailed from Alexandria to the western, coasts of Greece. 
The arrival of Mehemet All's military mass'es in the Morea and 
Crete, presented a remarkable coincidence, and most curious 

E olitical antithesis. The ancient world call^ forth, as it were, 
er two most renowned types, Egypt and Greece, as combatants, 
into the lists prepared by modern despotism. Yet the gladiators 
themselves^ though momentarily opposed, were, in reality, fight« 
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ing for the same end. Still more singular, France, who warmly 
sympathized with the progressive emancipation of both parties, 
had equally qualified each for the present paradoxical contest. 
Fabrier, an enthusiastic Carbonaro and liberal, was the warlike 
instructor of the Hellenes ; and S^ves, a thorough Bonapartist, 
had sedulously trained the Arabs. Strange, too, as at first sight 
it may appear, both the Greeks and the Egyptians were appro- 
priately placed ; for, whilst the Greeks were struggling to estab- 
lish their rraublican independence, the Arabs were indebted for 
the dawn or their civilization to Mehemet Alf s despotic principles 
— principles which Napoleon as fully possessed, and which no- 
thing but genius like his coulcFhave rendered endurable to a free 
peb^e. At the time in question, Mehemet was generally cen- 
sured by Europe for affording his support avowedly to crush a 
noble nation, instead of uniting with them, and thereby at once 
securing the independence of both. But the annals of all ages 
— the revolutions of South America not even excepted — have 
clearly shown, that semi- savages confound the terms of republic- 
anism and anarchy ; and thaC the reformer of Mussulmen cannot 
favour liberalism, in the European sense of the word, without 
hazard to himself, and nullifying his own power to do good. 

The introduction pf civilization into Egypt was not at the 
desire of the superstitious and ignorant natives, but, on the 
contrary, founded on, and the result only of, implicit obedicaice 
to the unquestionable will of their pasha. It was his despotic 
influence, solely, that empowered him to reclaim the wild Arabs, 
and reconcile them to the restraints of European discipline. Had 
he now aided the Greek revolution, he might as well have given 
the watch-word to his own subjects to follow the example thus 
set them, and disown in his person the self-^^me authority that 
he taught them to overthrow in others. Neither by birth, by 
country, nor by religion, was Mehemet a philhellenist, and it 
requires a species of political obliquity to demand from him an 
appearance in that character I But he proved himself the friend 
of huidSnity, afad made the atrocities of barbaric warfare give 
place to the laws of European hostility. He accustomed his 
enemies, as wdl as his own soldiers, to that mercy and indulgence 
towards the captured and wounded, which he hlltnself exercised 
ever after the dea^ of his son.^ 

The battle of NaVarin, ^d the arrival of a French expedition. 


* Much has been aaid of the ctilfelties committed by Ibrahim Paaha in the Morea, 
and indeed the interett excited for the unhappy pireeka, made the aentiment creditable 
to all the Hberal parties. But the facC ia, that Ibrahim waa ^uilUeaa of any blooded 
out of the field of battle. ' All the priaonera of war were aent by him to Egypt, and 
were afterwaida delivered up to the European oonsula. 
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at length put an end \m the doubtful contest, and Ibrahim Pasha 
evacuated the Morea ; but the provinces of Greece had been 
so dilapidated and dismembered, that the island of Candia 
remained in his father's hands. We should say unfortunately, 
for no benefit to mankind can possibly arise from an Asiatic, or 
African ruler, presiding over a European state. Hisr absolute 
ideas of government can only tend to retard, instead of advanc- 
ing, the march of civilization, where it requires no such impetus. 
Another incident, insignificant in its origin, added to the viceroy’s 
already immense dominions, another country, at once important 
and difficult to preserve. In consequenee of a few deserters 
having taken refuge in St. Jean d’Acre, Mehemet demanded 
them from the pasha of the place, who, in accordance to "the 
instructions he had received from the sultan, refused to comply. 
Ibraliim, the right hand of his father, immediately laid siege to 
the fortress — the same where Napoleon once held his quarters,— 
carried it, after a series of bloody actions, and became, in conse- 
quence, lord over the whole of Syria. 

Mahmud now found himself under the necessity of recovering 
by force what he had lost by imprudence ; and it followed that 
vassal and liege, the two reformers and innovators of Islamism, 
the destroyer of the Mamelukes and the annihilator of the 
Janissaries, unsheathed their scimeters, and took the field against 
eai4i other. The advantage was evidently on the side of Mehe- 
met. Mahmud only imitated his example: like liim the sultan 
felt the necessity of reform, and like him supported it by a newly 
disciplined army ; but was yet tar behind his prototype. It must 
be confessed to his honour, that what he did, he effected under 
great reverses of fortune, whilst the viceroy had every facility 
afforded him by the invariable success of his arms, and came to 
the combat with a reputation, in itself “ a* tower of strength P 
The eyes of Europe were turned to Stamboul and Cairo, now 
prepared to rush upon each other like two enraged and jealous 
lions. Two different races of mankind were now to try their 
mutual strength in single opposition. Mehemet had reinspired the 
Arabs with a feeling of their former importance, and they now 
burned to distinguish themselves under the word of command 
which had rung in their ears ever since the French invasion under 
Bonaparte: “March! Forward! — They now ^vanced to demand 
retribution from the Turks, for the infamoiusToppressions heaped on 
them for three centuries and upwards; whilst the Turks, though 
also disciplined on the modern system^^had lost, by their long con- 
tinued disasters, that moral confidence in their own strength, 
and the skill of their leaders, so indispensable to the success of 
arms ; and the result was a complete victory gained oyer them 
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by the forces of Mehemet, in the plains of Iconium, the cradle of 
their former greatness and glory. 

The sultan, hard pressed by his irresistible viceroy, was forced 
to defend his capital by the interference of the Russians, who 
TOi»ibly might have ^copied the conduct of the first Saxons in 
Britain, Jiad not England and France barred any specious pre- 
text for their longer stay at Constantinople, by compelling 
Mehemet to withdraw from farther aggression, and rest satisfied 
with the wide conquests ^ready in his possessions 

In Egypt the progress of civilization is positive and uninter- 
rupted ; since the people are mere machines in the hands of their 
ruler, who directs at his own pleasure the enlinked mass, which 
follows in blind acquiescence the impulse received from his will. 
Mehemet, assuredly, must be reverenced by those whom he has 
rescued from foreign .bondage, and formed into an independent 
nation. His commands they consider as conveying a divine 
inspiration deigned by the Holy Prophet for their best guidance, 
for they have seen every enterprise undertaken by Mehemet 
crowned by fairest fortune. 

In Turkey, where the first rays of enlightenment have been 
introduced by a prince, whose own sun the people have witnessed 
constantly eclipsed by defeat, or darkened by evil omens, the 
Prophet cannot be supposed to extend his protection so manifestly 
to the proceedings ol the sultan, — and civilization may possibly 
for a time remain of a negative character, or increase but 
slowly. The line of policy, however, pursued by Mehemet 
Ali, with such admirable effect among nations who adhere to the 
cre^ of passive fatalism, is by far too inflexible to be equally 
successful with any people whose customs and religious doctrines 
hale rendered them more active both in body and mind. Thus 
the Maronites and Druses were harshly treated by him, in order 
to force them to resign their orthodoxy ; and no wonder that 
they sold him the possession of their mountains as dearly as 
possible. As to Syria, there is but one alternative left him, 
either to alter the mode of government there, or to resign the 
country entirely ; at all events, enough has already been shown 
to him in the obstinate resistance of the natives, to prove that 
when supremacy is too ri^id to make allowances for different 
customs and characteristics, it should be confined to homogeneous 
nations. The power '*«nd influence of. Mehemet in the East, 
vanishes with the Arabic langu^e, and in countries where other 
tongues prevail, he can maintain his authority only by force of 
arms. Nothing now is wanting to his fame, but to complete the 
task wjiich he has imposed upon himself, in the triple capacity of 
a R^vciuiionist^ a Cmqmror^ and a Reformer. 
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As a Revolutionut he has freed Egypt from the authority of 
the Porte, destroyed the insatiable Mameluke locusts, overthrown 
the encroaching Wahabites, and deprived the priesthood of its 
secular power. 

As a Conqueror he spread his victories through Arabia, Nubia, 
the Morea, Crete, and Syria. 

As a Reformer he regenerated the nationality, of the Arabs, 
organized a regular army (Nizam), and introduce into Egypt 
the arts, the sciences, and the industry of Europe. 

In the two first of his three-fold offices, he has fairly wound 
up his labours. In the last he is still making every possible ad- 
dition to his noblest work. Prosperity to his efforts — may he^ live 
to see them consummated. 


Art. VIII. — Irish Tranquillity under Mr. Cf Connell-^ my Lord 
Mvlgrave^ and the Romish Priesthood. By Anthdny Meyler, 
M.D,, M.11.LA. Dublin. 

D octor Meyler is just the sort of tool that the gentle craft 
of moderate Conservatism delights to work with. He 
hath the devil of self-conceit beyond most doctors and all other 
nwn, and being endowed with a copious and ready flow of words, 
which he is quite willing to print and publish at his own cost, a 
sly and malignant coterie, who do not like to burn their own 
fingers unnecessarily, find him a most convenient instrument for 
their purposes. They have used him as such on more occasions 
than one. A little flattery is all the return he demands for the 
wear and tear of his brains, and the waste of his midnight oil. 
He despises vulgar criticism — Satis est equitem plaudere. Let 
him only be puffed by the Standard, and ‘‘ kudos’d’’ by the 
Evening Mail, and he is blessed to his heart’s content. No man 
was ever more easily tickled with a straw. 

It was thought at one time, that nothing short of the floor of 
the House of Commons would have served this cavalier as an 
arena for displaying his prowess. And had he “thrown himself 
into that assembly, with the facility that be possesses of amplifi- 
cation, and of saying the same thing ten times over without vary- 
ing the expression, the lullaby, at least, o( the government had 
been sung ere this. More than Lord Glenelg trould have taken 
their rest under the power of that ^jpell. But Apollo, in an 
auspicious moment, pinched his ear, reminding him, probably, in' 
the inspired numbers of an elder and somewlmt wittier brother, 
that 
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“ Physicians, if they 're wise, should never think 
Of any arms, but such as pen and ink.” 

To those weapons, therefore, did our Machaon resort, deter- 
mined to demolish the objects of his, aversion according to the 
oracle. But by an additional happiness in the luck of W higgery, 
he has been overruled to plant his battery in the printing-room, 
where such ’black missiles lack force and direction, instead of 
pouring them through the deadly chamber of the apothecary’s 
shop, from which every shot might tell. 

By his own account, and the concurrent testimony of common 
fame, we learn that Dr. Meyler was the son of 
„ “ A very valiant rebel of the name,” 

who, like the sire of another shining light of this our day, Mr. 
Emerson Tennent, carried on a retail dealing in the tobacco and 
snuff line. Mr. Meyler, senior, however, was not satisfied with 
that small traffic, but must needs try a venture also at practical 
politics, a dangerous trade about forty years ago. He became 
implicated In the rebellion of ninety-eighU — took an active part 
in the fearful doings at Wexford, — and was, in consequence, 
obliged to go into exile to America.* Our author at that period 
was “ yet a boy,” — a precocious youth, however, who had the 
sagacity to understand what was going on,” yea, to approve of it 
all in his heart’s core. The hatred with which he pursues 
very name of O’Connell, seems to have originated at that early 
period, when the most durable impressions are left upon the 
waxen tablets of the heart. It was the fate of the Liberator, 
then as now, to differ with Mr. Anthony Meyler as to the best 
and most becoming mode of serving his country ; O’Connell 
having always maintained, with a consistency which we greatly 
admire, whatever Dr. Meyler and his' friends may think of it, 
that ‘^Freedom’s battle” is most effectually* fought against its 
domestic foes without shedding of blood. That doctrine, how- 
ever, was too tame and insipid for our ardent young politician, 
whose frank confession of early treason we must record in his 
own words My heart,” he says, went with it,” that is, with 
the rebel causey while, he adds, with the bitterness peculiar to 
civil dudgeon, Mr. O’Connell’s Irish heart then thumped by 
the side of hfs brotl^er Orangemen in the ranks of the yeomen, 
wearing the same unilbrm, shouldering the same musket, respond- 
ing to the same bugle, and professing the samie politics, — -being 
then most ostentatious in groclaiming his loyalty.” In another 


* It is but justice to the oi^mory of 'un honest man, to avoid misconstruction,, by 
adding our testimony to that of persons of every rank ftnd denomination^ in Wexford, 
ill favour of the unblemished reputation of Dr. Meyler's father. 
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place he designates the honourable Member for Dublin by the 
ij^ntemptuous title of a Triton of the Minnows,” who “ sedi- 
nliiwzes under a legal quibble, and is a pettifogger in rebellion.” 

V^l^ope the English public will not fail to observe the kind 
of rep^ches with which the Orangemen now employ their scribes 
to taunt Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Anthony Meyler did not remain long in America, being 

completely cured,” as he informs us, “ of revolutionary pro- 
pensities;” but what brought him home again to Wexford, he 
does not mention. Probably he had a stake in the country^ which 
required looking after ; not such a one, of course, as Keller once 
complimented a learned friend of ours upon possessing, namely, 
“ a stake with a pike at one end of it for the air of revolution- 
ary freedom had cured him of that “ propensity but such a 
stake as enables him now to strut and fret his hour upon the 
trottoir of Merrion Square, to write and publish unsaleable 
pamphlets, to frequent the conversaziones of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and to 

“ Shine in the dignity of F.R.S.” 

We omitted to state, in the proper place, that when this gentle- 
man was in heart a rebel, he was also, by profession, a Catholic, 
having been educated in that faith by “ the accident of birth;” 
a phrase, by the way, of which he is fond, and for which he seems 
td be indebted to his recollection of the facetious Jack Johnstone^ 
who, in an assumed character, gave a somewhat similar account 
of himself, — 

I was born one day, when my mother was out 
In her reckoning ; an accident brought it about.” 

So goes the song ; and so it was apparently with the late Mrs. 
Meyler. She was ‘‘ out in her reckoning,” if she supposed, as 
no doubt she did, that she was bringing an accession to our 
seven millions into the world ; whereas, in point of fact, her labour 
produced but the germ of what Wolsey would have been surely 
justified in calling a spleeny Lutheran.” Such, at le^t, we 
are given to understand the young gentleman found himself, 
intus et in cute^ as soon as the mists of his accidental education 
had dispelled themselves ; although he still continued in ostensible 
captivity to the bondage which, in his soul, he loathed. Thus 
he played the hypocrite for a conriderabl? time ; but his motive 
was a patriotic one : — • 

As long as the chain of temporal*servitude was fastened to the 
Roman Catholics, and as long as they were unwisely and uiijustly op- 
pressed for conscience’ sake, I remained with them, — suffered my full 
portion of their degradation, — and voluntarily subjected myself to the 
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heavy pressure of those restrictive laws which impeded me in every 
effort 1 made to advance myself in life.*’ 

It is not easy to appreciate the generosity of such self-immolac 
tion ; for had br. Meyler made a public profession of P^otestp- 
antism previous to the measure of Catholic Emancipation, who 
can estimate to what a remote futurity the passing of that act 
might have been retarded by so momentous a conversion ? In 
waiting for the event which was to remove the imputation of in- 
terested motives from his change, he stands in honourable con- 
trast to the O’Sullivans and others, who, by their selfish eager- 
ness to clamber out of the boat, and by the spring they made in 
leaving it, had done their little possible to sink the vessel, or drive 
it back into the current, together with all the company that chose 
to remain behind. But the Doctor, albeit nauseating from his 
inmost soul the tobacco fumes and other unsavoury exhalations 
of his fellow-voyagers, kept his seat witli a constant heart till the 
craft was moored securely by the shore ; and then he shook him- 
self and walked away like a gentleman, secretly vowing to sail in 
such vile company no more. " 

He is now a Tory, basking in the grim smiles of Chief-Baron 
Joy, honoured with the valuable friendship of Sir Robert Shaw, 
and responding to the same bugle” with the illustrious Captain 
Cottingham ; distinctions which he prizes above those substantial 
rewar£ of agitation which he might (if he tells the truth) ha*^e 
commanded, had it been his choice or his taste to linger a few 
years longer among the liberal ranks. What those rewards would 
have been, whether he would have succeeded the lamented , Dr. 
Cheyne as physician-general, or outflourished Crampton himself 
in the Court of the Viceroy, he leaves the world to conjecture ; 
but of this he assures us, that he might, from the position in 
which he stood, and through the influence of those who now com- 
mand the Castle, have reaped the reward of his agitation.” In 
choosing, therefore, with Cato, the conquered side, he voluntarily 
closes tne door on his advancement. Exalted patriot ! When 
the Tories come fn, they must be guilty of more than their pro- 
verbial ingratitude, if they do not consider such devotion to their 
principles before all other claims. 

This is as much as we know^ and perhaps more than it im- 
ports the public to bp apprized, of the personal history and quali- 
fications of Dr. Meylef. Let us now twe a cursory glance at his 
book. ‘ 

Ireland, as may be inferred from the ironical title prefixed to 
this publication, groans under the ban of a three-headra monster, 
whicn Dr. Meyler, — 

The great Alcides of his company," 
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takes upon himself to drag into the light of day) and expose to 
the people of England. For it is to “ the people of England, 
Radicals as well as Tories,” that he writes, on the same calcula- 
tion, perhaps, that McGhee crosses the channel to preach to them, 
because their comparative ignorance of the political condition of 
Ireland, which he professes to illustrate, renders them more 
plastic to “ ingenious devices,” and their ears peculiarly open to 
the reception of statements upon trust. We have no rear, how- 
ever, of the result of the present clumsy attempt upon the credu- 
lity of our British neighbours ; for, ready as lumbers of them 
may be to receive unfavourable impressions against a country 
which has been for ages both misgoverned and misrepresented, 
they are too wise and too generous to admit vague assertions, 
uttered in a tone of furious party spirit, and without the shadow 
of a proof to sustain any one of them, in the place of evidence. 
They must have at least the semblance of argument, or the ap- 
pearance of facts, to ground an opinion upon ; but the confirma- 
tion of facts and arguments will be in vain sought in the pages 
before us, which are a mere tissue of impotent railing and irothy 
declamation. 

The first head of the tergeminous monster which bars the 
access of the Orange faction to their lost Elysium, is that which 

f rows upon the shoulders of “ My Lord Mulgrave and his 
Ixcellency is consequently the principal object of every attack 
from that quarter. He would be, in truth, unworthy of the place 
he holds in the respect and affections of all true Irishmen, if 
every currish scribbler that either volunteers or is hired to vilify 
our country, did not rush in the very first instance at him, by 
the same instinct that makes a gipsy's or a poacher's dog bark at 
an honest man. We hold it to be an impossibility honestly to 
carry out the principles on which the noble Earl undertook the 
government of Ireland, and not be hated and abused by its an- 
cient oppressors. To administer impartial justice, and extend 
protection to all men alike ; to love mercy and practise it ; to 
curb and chastise the insolence of petty tyrants \ to proceed with 
honourable consistency in the course on which he set out, Ijy 
selecting for office, and distinguishing with his*' confidence, men 
capable of executing, in goocTfaitfa, the details of his enlarged 
and comprehensive policy ; and to give effect, without paltering 
or equivocation, to the objects of the Refortn Act, and the spirit 
of Catholic Emancipation, — these are duties fi^oin which Lord 
Mulgrave has never swerved, and which no man in his situation 
could perform without drawing towards himself the implacable 
hostility of every thorough-going ‘ Irish To^. The acrimony 
with which he is regarded by that ruthless faction, is the best 
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possible test of the genuine excellence of his government. For, 
if he were only such a Reformer as some of his predecessors 
were, the opposition to the measures of his administration would 
be tempered by a show of tenderness towards lymself ; and many 
a staunch old Orangeman would be found dangling about his 
Court, professing, in the words of Swift, to 

“ Do the most that friendship can, 

To hate the Viceroy — love the man.’* 

But they hate both, because they know that his heart is on the 
same side with ftie politics of his party ; and they hate him the 
more, for the virtues which adorn his private life, and add a lustre 
to ^his public conduct. His manly and intrepid character ; his 
generous compliance (which even many of themselves have ad- 
vantageously experienced) with every reasonable request;* his 
unaffected courtesy of manner, such as could only proceed from 
an ingenuous and kindly nature ; and the clemency of his rule, 
extending itself irrespectively and alike to all parties ; are qualities 
to whichjn ordinary circumstances, the Irish heart, whether it 
beat unwr a green coal or a blue one, warms of its own accord; 
but the presence of these virtues in Lord Mulgrave serves but to 
increase the ill-humour of his detractors, and to draw out their 
innate verjuice, just 

“ As Heaven 8 bless’d beams make vinegar more sour.” ^ 

It appears to us that they could endure him much better, if he 
possessed fewer of those qualities which conciliate affection, and ^ 
command respect. 

Dr. Meyler does not fall behind-hand with those whom a cer- 
tain crazy earl might call his “ brother comrades,” in doing 
fearful homage to the merits of Lord Mulgra|e’s government, by 
this species of “ involuntary praise.” All the common-places of 
invective are ransacked for terms of rancour; and although our 
author steers wide of the rashness of citing particular cases to 
justify his general ^philippics, he yet contrives to sauce them with 
violations of the truth almost as glaring as if each statement were 
s^companied with fictitious dates and names, to attract attention 
to its fabulous cTiaracter. That old story, the invention, we 


* Several gentlemeD, iM>toriously attached to the Toiy party, have been promoted, 
on the ground of personal fitness and capacity, to places of considerable emolument 
and honour, by Lord I^ulgrave. What Tory Lord Lieutenant ever did the same by 
Whig aspirants to office ? Major Warburton of the police, the Rev. Dr. Graham, 
head-master of Enniskellin Sohool^tbe Surgeon-general Crampton, Dr. Adams, Mr. 
Jameson, the rector of Carlow, and many others, have experienced the most valuable 
proofs of his Excellency’s readiness to .^erve the private interests of even a political 
adversary, when his* doing so involved no disregard of the principles which he him- 
self maintains. 
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think, of the Marquis of Londonderry, about O’Connell being 
the master of the Viceroy, is brought up with more than the 
usual flourish : — 

“ This very man, there is every reason to believe, is the master of 
the Viceroy ; that it is he who directs into what channels the stream of 
patronage is to flow ; that he appoints to the police and the magistracy, 
and even to the bench ; and that he not only sways the patronage of 
the Castle, but its policy also.” 

This is a fair sample of the indefinite and random nature of 
the charges brought forward in Dr. Meyler's. book. The 
sentence we have just quoted is a short one, yet it contains six 
propositions that are positively false, and which the author 
cannot substantiate by a single proof. If, as he alleges, there is 
‘‘ every reason” to believe that Lord Mulgrave is*in so degraded 
and^^ subservient a position, it surely woula not have been very 
difficult to state explicitly one or two of those reasons. What 
means that sweeping phrase, the stream of patronage?” Are 
w'e to suppose that it takes in the whole range of ecck^astical, 
as well as of civil promotions, which have been conferlRI by the 
Lord Lieutenant; and if it does, are we to understand that 
Doctor Sadleir, Sir Henry Meredyth, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Tyrrell, are indebted to O’Connell’s dicta- 
tion for their recent advancement ? But if, on the other hand, 
thtfee are to be exceptions, then what bec<?mes of the fine com- 
prehensive metaphor of the “ stream of patronage ?” 

Well, but ‘‘ he appoints to the police.” Indeed ; since when, 
“ most learned Theban” ? It is a well ascertained fact, of the 
knowledge of which Dr. Meyler, thoftgh ignorant of many 
things, can scarcely plead that he is innocent, that from the date 
of Colonel Shaw Kennedy’s arrival in Ireland, to that of his 
abrupt and somewhat huffish retirement, including a space of 
nearly two years, he, and not Mr. O’Connell, bad and used the 
exclusive power of nominating individuals to the situation of 
sub-constable, and promoting them to that of constable, in the 
police. Those ranks comprise about nineteen- twentieths of the 
whole force ; and amount to a considerable qualification of Dr. 
Meyler’s parrot-cry, filched from the lying columns of the Times. 

hut in addition to the above appointments, there is another 
office, created under the last police act, to^ which many an indi- 
vidual in that class of society which has afforded the most con- 
stant and valuable support to Mr. O’Connell, and whose 
interest he is always most anxious fo serve, would have been 
desirous to be promoted ; we mean the place of headrconsiahle. 
A hundred and nipety persons, we believe, were raised in one 
day to that enviable situation ; it was left perfectly at the dis- 
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cretion of the Lord Lieutenant, both expressly by the act of 
Parliament, and unreservedly, as far as regardecf the verbal 
pledges of ministers in the Mouse of Commons, to choose and 
nominate persons to fill those situations ; and how many of them, 
let the curious reader suppose, were placed at the disposal of his 
“ lard and master^* Mr. O’Connell ? Not a single one. Colonel 
^ Shaw Kennedy was requested to recommend individuals, serving 
in the police, to be advanced to the new rank ; he did nominate 
them a//, and in every instance his recommendation was im- 
plicitly complied with. 

There are, however, higher offices than those we have men- 
tioned, of which the government retains the patronage in its 
ov^n hands, for this teod reason, along with many others, that a 
great portion ‘of ita^responsibility for the preservation of the 
public peace — a re^nsibility not to be shifted or transferred to 
other Moulders — depends on an efficient and temperate dis- 
charge of the duties annexed to them. These are the chief- 
constaU^ of the first and second class, the sub-inspectors of 
countie4B^ogether with the provincial inspectors, and, though 
not immediately connected with the police, the stipendiary 
magistrates. Lord Mulgrave has not delegated to Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, or to any subordinate functionary, the power of 
nominating persons to fill these important situations. Yet, in 
no instance, where th^ office, or the person designated to hold it, 
were within the jurisdiction of the inspector-general, has an 
appointment been made, or a promotion from an inferior to a 
higher grade taken place, without first consulting him,, and 
suomitting the individlia], if previously unknown, to his ex- 
amination. Thus was Colonel Kennedy invested, in all such 
cases, with a peremptory negative ; his objections, when he had 
any to make, having uniformly prevailed, to the exclusion of the 
party, and that, against the implied wishes of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; while his positive recommendations, which were neither 
few nor unfrequent, rarely failed to receive a prompt and full 
compliance. 

Still, however, as the Lord Lieutenant reserved to himself the 
right (which he is fully entitled, and, we will add, bound to do) 
of consulting his own judgment and pleasure in conferring those 
appointments, herer-ii anywhere — are the traces of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s bugbear influence to be sought out. And what is the 
evidence of facts,* to bear out the ou-repeated assertion that be 

appoints to the police T* f Why, he is so far in favour with the 
Government, to which he Kives his powerful and disinterested 
support, that an ^plication being made, not by Mr. O* Connelly 
or by any person in his name^ on behalf of Mr. Nicholaii Ffrench, 
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for the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate, Lord Mulgrave 
was verify guilty in this thing; and Mr. Ffrench, although 
married to a daughter of the great Agitator, and by that knot 
placed for ever out of the pale of all “ constitutional *’ favour, or 
confidence, was sent to administer justice in a district of the 
county of Limerick — that region which the redoubtable Captain 
Vignolles considers synonimous with confiscation and banish- 
ment and there, in a perfect understanding with the present 
Government, he gives unqualified satisfaction to all denomina- 
tions ana degrees of the people. 

We have diligently inquired into the number of chief-con- 
stables and sub-inspectors who owe thefr appointments to this 
ruler of the Government but we cannot discover one. Mr. 
Ffreiich, however, is in himself a multitude sufficient to prove 
the terrible dictatorship which is exercised, and to convince any 
mind that has but a reasonable bias to the right side^ that 
O’Connell is Lord- Mulgrave’s master, and “ appoints to the 
police.” 

But he appoints likewise to ihe magistracy. If4l||||^ 
he has much to answer for, that he has not made better appoint- 
ments and more of them. But we are yet to learn whom he has 
appointed, and where they are located i Are they in Carlow, 
where the dignitaries of the quorum are suffered, for want of a 
controlling or neutralizing power, to weed the panel* of every 
name obnoxious to them on the ground of politics or religion, 
and make an open mockery of the Jury Bill, even as certaui of 
the judges have don^ with the Reform Act ? Are they in Tippe- 
rary, where calendars are fabricated at petty sessions, and culprits 
sent to trial on charges of murder, against whom there is scarcely 
sufficient evidence to go before a grand jury to sustain a prima 
facie case of manslaughter ?t Are they in Kerry, where a leg 

* The petition of James Fox and others, lately presented to the House of Com- 
mons, states distinctly — nor has the fact been called in question by any member of 
Parliament, or even by the Tory papers — that certain magistrates, named by the 
petitioners, illegally and unconstitutionally struck oif one hundred and eighty>eight 
names from the list of qualified jurors returned from the Barony of Carlow, being 
considerably more than one half of the names returned ; and that the persons eo 
rejected are for the most part known B«formers, whilst the hundred and twenty-two, 
who have been retained, are, with few exceptions, violent Tories. 

f In Judge Moore's charge to the grand jury of Tipperary^ last month, is the fol- 
lowing extraordinary announcement. « 

“ 1 find the number of prisoners charged with murder, and aiding in murder, 
(which amounts to the same) seventy-six, and since I came t6*ihi8 town, four have 
been added, making in all, eighty for murder. Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, it is 
not the first time 1 have intimated from this place that it would be wise at least, if 
not just, to represent these things in their true colours. Does any man believe there 
are eighty persons to be tried for the crime of murder since the last assizes? ^ On 
reading over tlie calendar, I find that not one case has been set down as manslaughter 
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of mutton, has been known to do good service, and gratuitous 
labour is sometimes used with effect to blind the eyes of justice?* 
Or in Limerick, where, to the astonishment of half tne world, 
Mr. Darby O’Grady still burlesques the very name of authority, 
perpetrating such outrageous solecisms upon law and good 
manners, as makes all that we read of Squire Western and Good- 
man Dogberry^ not only credible, but most probable and truth- 
like ? If O’Connell had a voice potential in the appointment of 
magistrates, we must, in justice to him, declare our ^nviction 
that such Midases as we allude to would scarcely be “left alone 
in their glory,” undiluted lords of the rustic tribunals and 
supreme arbiters of tne liberties of the poor. He would en- 
deavour, at least, to infuse a little fresh ana untainted Irish blood 
into their worsliipful body. 

We hope that the day is at hand, when the besom of reforma- 
tion will be carried in right earnest into that nest of privileged 
depravity, so that not only oldstanding nuisances shall be re- 
moved, Lut future mischief prevented, by the introduction of 
such into the commission as the people can confide in, 

and as e^y friend to Ireland and its peace will be delighted to 
see there. We have been long expecting a complete and 
cleansing revision of the magistracy. The issue of the new 
commission, under the great seal of her present Majesty, has 
been retarded much beyond the ordinary period ; and Yre-iare 
willing for once to believe the Times, that the delay is occasioned 
by a close and searching inquiry, on the part of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the law officers of the Crown,' into the merits and 
qualifications of country gentlemen — as well of those who have 
served their- generation in this capacity, as of many who are as 
yet untried — with a view to secure an efficient, an impartial, 
and, as far as may be found consistent with a strict enforcement 
of the laws, a popular magistracy for Ireland. Great, indeed, 
will be the disappointment, and universal the discontent, unless 
the purgation, which we all believe and trust the magisterial roll 
is now undergoing, shall drive corruption into holes and corners, 
and bring justice, pure and unsuspected, to the door qf the 
lowliest peasant in the land. Provided this effect be accom- 
plished) thetauntS'of the Tory scribes and pamphleteers, -or of 

or justifiable homicide^ thongb I have no doubt that many of them will be found to 
be of that description. No — they are all indiscriminately set down as murder. 
Where a life mayi>e4o8t in a quan-el, it Is casting an indelible stain upon the country 
to class it as murder. In many -instances, where coroners hold inquests, and juries 
return verdicts of justifiable or unjustifiable homicide, there is no distinction made in 
the calendar ; they are classed under^the head of murder 

* See minutes of evidence taken before Mr. Shea Lalor and Major Browne, at an 
investigation last year, which was held at Listowel. t 
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their masters in Parliament, are of little consequence; they are 
quite welcome ta call it the work of O'Connell, if they please. 

But to the last and most audacious of these ridiculous accusa- 
tions: — O’Connell appoints “even to the Bench?^ To the Bench ! 
Does the gentleman mean the seats in the higher law courts, or 
those only of an inferior mark and dignity ? No matter which ; 
in either case he affirms that which is untrue, and which he must 
be a very besotted politician indeed, if he does not know to be 
untrue. We will not, however, weary the patience of ouf 
readers by going over ground which has been so often beaten, 
but shall merely ask Doctor Meyler, (if our humble voice can 
reach so lofty a personage) by what confirmation, beside that of 
his own sheer impudence, he can pretend to make such ’an 
allegation pass? Does he seriously mean to %ay that Lord 
Mulgrave wanted any extraneous solicitations to induce him to 
confer judicial appointments upon three gentlemen, who suc- 
cessively held- the office of Attorney-General under him; or 
would any sober man believe him, if he said that O'Cqnnell had 
the smallest share in appointing the Hon. Mr. PldBbet, Mr. 
Stock, Mr. Wills, or Mr. Hudson, to the posts now occupied by 
them ? We have not picked these names out of a number, but 
take them in the order of their respective appointments, being 
the names of the individuals who have last appeared before the 
puWic, distinguished by the favour and preference of the Irish 
Government. 

The late triumphant contest in Dublin was a sore subject, 
even, when the Doctor brandished his pen some weeks before 
the election committee was struck. It is ftiore so now, since the 
“ temporary success” at which he sneers has been placed beyond 
the power of chance or fraud to defeat it. But though we could 
make allowance for a reasonable share of ill-humour in so pro- 
voking a case, it is going a “little too far even with righteous 
indignation, to give vent to it in such hardy terms as these: — 

“ It is notorious that in the late election for Dublin, neither Mr. 
O'Connell nor his nominee would have had the least chance of even 
the temporary success which they have obtained, were it not for the 
influence of the Castle. It was painful to see gentlemen compelled 
either to leave their families without support, and relinquish situations 
which they had so long and so honourably filled^ pr vote in favour of 
those to whose political and religious sentiments they were, on prin- 
ciple, so strongly opposed. So low did the Goveriynent descend, and 
so active were they in their exertions J:o obtain the return of Mr. 
O’Connell to Parliament, that even the vfery tradesmen were tampered 
with, and some who had the honesty to be true to their principles, and 
to vote according to the dictates of their consciences, were ordered to 
send in thdir accounts.” 
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To these statements the answer is very plain and very short — 
they are false. The story of the tradesmen is a palpable re- 
coctipn of Baron Tuyll’s Torylike mission to Thompson and 
Long in 1831; afid with respect to the other circumstance, we 
know not what gentlemen” in particular are meant ; but this 
we do know, that there are clerks at this moment holding con- 
fidential and lucrative situations in the Castle of Dublin, and 
removable at the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant, who flatly 
fefused their votes to Mr. O’Connell at the last election. 
Neither of these allegations, however, are of Dr. Meyler’s in- 
vention. They only ^‘lay in his way, and he found them.” 
Mr. West having thrust them, as make-weights, into the body 
of his petition, to aggravate the horrors of his repulse, and move 
the sympathetie indignation of Andrew Spottiswoode and Com- 
pany. But when his complaints came to be investigated before 
a committee, he wisely withdrew those frivolous and vexatious 
pleas, and concentrated the virtis and the justice of his cause in 
— the p^~water^ that continuous succession of mud refined, 
which, sfkewhat like the flow of his own eloquence. 

Spouts — and spouts — jmd spouts away, 

'In one long, washy, everlasting flood. 

O’Connell has often said of himself that he is the best- 
abused man in Ireland but that phrase is not applicable to 
the abuse he receives Irom Doctor Meyler. It is not abuse, 
such as a man might wince under and quail to remember, in a 
week, a month, or a year to come. ’Tis but the buzz of the 
hornet without its stinj^, the effort of the bluest of bluebottles,” 
to vex and disturb by its drone, while in effect it only hums the 
dhject of persecution into soft oblivion of <real cares and tor- 
mentors. Any old woman can fling a shower of liquid odours 
out of her casement upon the head of a giant ; but to meet him 

beard to beard” is a work of more than miile or — which is the 
same diing^ — Meylerian performance. Our author half con- 
fesses as much when he says — It is diflicult to write of Mr. 
O’Connell : one knows not how to handle such a subject.” This 
is no other than the complaint of FaUtaff revived — “ A man 
knows not where^ to have her but in the present case it is 
‘^mine hostess” who u^es it, and not the fat knijght. We 
suspect, however, jtlfkt Doctor Meyler is not the original dis- 
coverer of so wholesome a truth. More expert hanMers have 
found it out before now, and taught puny whipsters caution by 
their fate. 

The Doctor is a mere scold — vox etprasierea nihU: be stands 
at a distance and plies his offensive volley, like GU Dias in his 
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noviciate, with his eyes shut and his head turned aside. The 
consequence is that he shoots wide of the mark. Let the reader 
just imagine such pellets as these being discharged at O’Con- 
nell : — “ No MAN can regard him as the advocate of religious 
liberty and, he never delivered an oration that a man of 
ability would be proud to have spoken, nor uttered a sentence 
that a man of taste would wish to remember.^'* 

Dirt like this never sticks. Very frequently it recoils ‘‘to 
plague th’ inventor whereof we have a ludicrous instance in 
an attempt — most classical, most melancholy — to show that 
O’Connell has failed in Parliament. 

“ Even when in the House of Commons, though labouring to adopt 
a more measured and elevated form of speech, nature will still assert 
her right: ‘Si naiuram furco expellas, lumen usque rScurretJ ” 

How tritically sublime ! Would a sensible Tory disparage 
his own party by thus vilipending an adversary who has scattered 
terror through their ranks a hundred times ? Besides, when we 
are told that Castlereagh was wh'^A O'Connell is noj, that is 
“most sincere” in his advocacy of the principles of religious 
liberty, who would hesitate between the censure and the eulogy 
of such a critic ? Who would not deprecate his good-will with 
more fervour than he 'would shrink from his animosity, and rim 
iiitft any cranny to escape the bespatterings of that “ very foul 
mop,” his praise ? 

The old leaven which first soured our author’s boyish stomach 
against O’Connell, is that at which his gorge still rises; he would 
not be a rebel in ninety-eight, and “ it is quite clear that he never 
did, nor does he now mean rebellion.” We own that we can 
see no great harm in all that ; but there are numbers of excellent 
Tories, as well as this mouthing Doctor, whose great quarrel 
against O’Connell lies in this unaccommodating obstinacy of his 
nature, that by all their wiles and guiles he cannot be induced 
to “ come out and be hanged.” They think it would be con- 
sistent in him to do so; but lie hates consistency and won’t 
oblige them. This is very tantalizing, no doubt, and therefore 
he well deserves to be esteemed, in the words of our eloquent 
and pious censor, “ A political monster, sent here by the myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence to punish us for our trans- 
gressions.” Ah — 

“ Monstrum nulla virtute^redemptuift 1” 

Not even by the virtue of rebellion. 

The reason assigned for this provoking want of pluck to kick 
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up “ a bit of a ruction^'* is as old as the excuse of the soldier in 
Horace — “ He now enjoys all he wants and all he contemplates” — 

“ King, Glamis, Cawdor ; all he haul it.” 

It may argue a lack of spirit in us, that viewing the honour- 
able member in that happy state of complete fruition, enjoying 
all that he wants and all that he contemplates, we do pronounce 
him to be quite wise to let well alone; nay, we should look upon 
him as a confounded fool indeed, if, even to allay the biting taunt 
of the Tories, he should rebel in such circumstances. Why 
should he rebel? Doctor Meyler testifies — and we believe it, 
though he says it — that “he (O’Connell) does not really wish 
to establish the dominion of the priests in Ireland.” 

We have the same authority for saying that he has no serious 
intention of effecting a separation, alias, a Repeal of the Union ; 
though, inconsistently enough with both these statements, w(; 
ai-e told that “ he would doubtless be delighted to effect it, for 
the priests and he would then in truth be the masters of the 
country and what is still more conclusive, and not the less 
remarkable, because it is as high a compliment as could be paid 
to the Earl of Mulgrave’s administration of the laws, we also 
learn, that “should the present Viceroy be continued, Mr. 
O’ConneH’s connection with the Castle will render it necessary 
for him not only to relinquish his hitherto lucrative trad^l’ of 
agitation, but even, as far as he can, to put down the demon 
which he has raised.” All these are strong presumptions in 
favour of Mr. O’Connell’s continued allegiance, particularly the 
last, for the present Viceroy will be continued, to the discom- 
fiture of those who long to see the country in a flame. But 
there remains yet another ground, greater than all the rest, to 
justi^ the fears of the Tories that he never will be a reb(‘l. 
Our long-headed doctor, who ought to agnize the early symp- 
toms in such cases, for he has experienced them in his own 
body — inclines to the hypothesis, that after all — thougli the 
honourable member already enjoys all he wants and all he 
contemplates — yet wanting still more, and contemplating what 
he does not enjoy, he will on some fine day. to be hereafter 
specified, we presume, in Murphy*s Almanack^ follow a most 
respectable example,^ and turn Protestant. That will be a 
great day for Ireland whenever it shall come to pass. 

It is not improbable,” says this disciple of the Delphic God, “ but 
that his eyes may be again opened to the errors of the Church of 
Roine, that the flame even of IVotestantism might animate his Irish 
heart, dissipate the mist that obscured his way to the wf\olsacky and 
enable him to quarter all the young Hannibals on the country, accord- 
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ing to the most approved precedent of the Tory, Whig, and Radical 
lord that now occupies it.” 

It is quite natural, we admit, for Doctor Meyler to lay that 
down as the most appropriate terminus of the road which con- 
ducts to worldly honours and distinction. 

For which one, or for how many of all the crimes above 
enumerated* or anticipated, Mr. O’Connell deserves to be pro- 
scribed and driven beyond the limits of civility, we are still in 
the dark ; but it is decreed. Yes — this non-rebel, par contii- 
mace-, this non-repealer, anti-priest-supporter, contented Papist, 
and Protestant in embryo, is outlawed ; there is no right hand 
of fellowship to be extended to him ; even legal protection must 
be denied him ; every imaginable species of warfare is to be per- 
mitted against him ; and he is to be hunted down, like the un- 
tamed and untameable vagrants of the forest and felons of the 
fold. Hear the sentence — 

“ One is led to regard him as oyie of those ferte nature (\feera our 
Lofif/iniis is pleased to write it) against tvhom any mode of warfare 
IS JUSTIFIABLE; and we become unavoidably impressed with the 
conviction that it is the imperative duty of every honest man in 
society to raise up, at least, his voice against so dangerous and so 
abandoned an incendiary f — p. 61 . 

JThe worthy Sanyrado seems to have perfected himself in 
Cliristian morality among the “honest men” who direct the 
secret council of the trades in Manchester. 

Last, but not least in hate, are the priests^ who cut a most 
disreputable figure in these classic pages, as the instigators of all 
the excitement, real or supposed, which our author describes, 
and that for the purpose of shaking off the connexion with 
Great Britain. 

“ There can be no doubt that there is a strong party in this country 
anxious to effect its separation from England ; the lower classes are 
all favourable to it — the priests, to a man, are bent^ on if. — I have no 
doubt, but that if favourable circumstances offered, they would them- 
selves, as they did before, raise the peasantry and head them ; and the 
great cause of Mr. O’Conneirs popularity with the revolutionists and 
priests is, tliat there is in their minds a decided conviction that he 
means rebellion and separation, and intends at a proper time to be 
their leader and to re-establish the Roman Chdreh.” — p. 96. 

O’Connell stands already absolved, in the 'allowance of this 
candid judge, of a real participation in such designs. The 
priests do not appear to know him so well as Doctor Meyler 
does ; for with his consent (as the Doctor very truly affirms) we 
shall have no rebellion, while Ireland is left under a government 
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like that of Lord Mulgrave. But in good trutli it is rather a 
serious accusation which is brought against the clergy of the 
people ; and it would have been as well, perhaps, if it had not 
been so roundly preferred without something in the shape of 
proof or argument to sustain it. For although our author, in 
such matters, has “ no doubt,” how can he tell but others may ? 
It is exacting too much even from the credulity of the people of 
England, who sometimes make it a rule to “ see before they 
doubt,” to require their implicit assent to a judgment, deeply 
involving the character of about three thousand Christian teachers 
— not even excepting one man of the number — on the credit of 
so threadbare a quality as Doctor Meyler’s assurance. 

But there are proofs, aye, pregnant proofs, of an overweening 
and usurping sf^irit among the priesthood : 

“Instead of remaining in their chapels and confining themselves to 
their religious duties, these clerical gentlemen now assume the first 
places at dinners and public assemblies, strut about as public func- 
tionaries, embellish the levee with their presence, and carry their courtly 
accomplishments to the very table of the Viceroy.” — p. 21. 

Here are overt acts, the only specific ones which are stated, 
and may we not therefore conclude — the only acts that can be 
adduced in support of the rebellious impeachment ? 

The attendance at, levee constitutes the gravamen of tliis 
charge. If the priests did not go there, they might leave their 
chapels and neglect their religious duties, to the end of the 
chapter, for aught that so enlightened a Christian as Doctor 
Meyler would care. But the Orange party know too well what 
brought Churchmen to the Castle of olci, and what sort of counsel 
they poured into the ears of authority, to^ sit easy under the 
thought of any other clergy frequenting that venerable seat even 
in its outward courts. “Thus corlscience doth make cowards of 
us all.” It is quite true, indeed, that Archbishop Murray and 
some half-dozen of the Catholic prelates besides — would we 
could say all of them “ to a man” — do sometimes appear — as 
bishops — ^at the Lord Lieutenant’s public levees. It is not alone 
that they are habited, on those occasions, in their “ customary 
suits of solemn black,” but — mvum dictuque nefas ! — they wear 
gold crosses, suspended by chains of the same costly and high- 
reaching material, from their necks. We saw it with our eyes : 
there is no gettirfg over the fact. 

As an extenuation, however, of what cannot be denied, it 
might be pleaded, on the part of the intruders^ that if they 
should make it a point wholly to absent themselves on such 
occasions, and remain cloistered “ in their chapels,” that might 
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be interpreted as a sign of dogged hostility to the British Crown, 
refusing to relent even so far as to greet its representative, 
though he appeared in the most attractive and amiable guise 
which could solicit their acknowledgments. Thus they were 
placed between two fires ; and having chosen the part which is 
at once respectful to the sovereign, and suitable to their own 
rank and dignity, they must submit to be arraigned of high 
presumption and arrogance, in affecting a display of pomp and 
state, which the retiring clergy of the Establishment are said to 
avoid.* 

These instigators to rebellion, these insolent diners out, these 
levee-liu liters, must be extinguished. They are unmanageable 
by any milder treatment. * 

“ With the priesthood of that Church you can form no treaty ; you 
cannot enter into any compromise with them; there can be no 
approximation on the part of the priest either towards the Church or 
iti ininisters.”'!- — p. 121. 

It might be even conducive to ‘‘ Irish tranquillity’* to sub- 
stitute collars of a more contractile nature, in the place of those 
gold chains which have been spoken of; for 

“ A few salutary legal examples made of theiii reverences, 
would have a most wonderful influence in effecting tranquilUty ," — 
p.«S3. 


* Our Doctor, although in general as far remote from “ wi animal risible,** as any 
doctor, .apothecary, or man-midwife, that “ e’er our conversation coped withal,'* 
waxes iiieiry, in a note, upon this point: — 

“ Whenever any unfortunate str.iy minister of the Established Church appeals at 
the levee, it is usual with those about the Castle to say, ‘ we have caught a parson.’ ” 
This is “ mhjhUj nate,'* as Lady Morgan’s guager would say ; but if Dr. Meyler 
will vouchsafe just to drop in to his friend Bartholomew, (who is one of those about 
the Castle) the next time he hears of a good endowment or a snug benefice being at 
the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant he will find that the apparition of a parson 
within the Castle walls is not by any means so wonderftil a phenomenon as he ima- 
gines. Scarce as they may choose to make themselves at otlicr times, they can 
readily find out the w.ay on those interesting occasions. We have seen as good as a 
score of them ploughing the half- acre,” when there happened to be a carcass on the 
wind. 

f In striking harmony with this sentiment, are the following lines of a song, 
entitled “ Nulla pax cum Roma,** published in the Evening Packet of the 17th of 
March, from the divine pen of the Reverend John Graham, Rector of Magilligau, 
in the diocess of Derry. 

“ If these men truth and reason will withstand, 

Shutting their ears and heads against instruction, 

Make no peace with them — give them not your hand — 

Lest you be partners of their j^st destruction” I 
We refer, however, with much pleasure, to a document of a widely different cha- 
racter, namely, a parting address to Bishop Ilaly (of Kildare and Leighlin) from his 
late parishioners and friends of all denominations, at Kilcock; which addra&s^ 
breathing a spirit of Christian liberality and affection, was written pre^ep[t94 
the Protestant rector of the parish. 
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At all events, the order must be abolished : — 

“ There can be no security for the country, nor no hope for its 
civilization or prosperity, till this order is put down — ‘ Delenda est 
Carthago* * * * There can be no civil or religious freedom where 
that Church has power ; there can he no security for tlieir continuance 
where that Church is permitted to exist. * * * Every engine and 
power of the State should be employed to crush that ^ imperium hi 
imperiol ” — p. 121. 

In the warfare which he wages against his mother-Chitrch^ it 
is allowable, or, at least, we conclude that he deems it so, to use 
any weapons that may serve his purpose, that purpose being 
always to mislead the people of England. On that principle, 
anJ with that object in view, he may possibly justify to his con- 
science the employment of such a poisonous piece of slander as 
the following : — 

“ A priest does not allow the validity of a marriage celebrated by a 
Protestant clergyman; he considers the offspring of all such war- 
riages as illegitimate; he would not ordain the offspring of such a 
marriage ; he would not allow them the civil rights of legitimacy.” — 

p. 121. 

We take this out of a pile of surrounding rubbish, not that it 
is the vilest calumny, nor anything like it, that he utters against 
the Catholic clergy, but because it enables us to pin him to a 
specific jillegation more easy to be grappled with and confuted 
than the numerous vague and wild-goose aspersions which are 
scattered everywhere through this “ little tract” of his. He 
states that a priest w^ould not ordain the offspring of a marriage 
celebrated by a Protestant clergyman. Has he never heard, 
then, of the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Spencer, who has 
been within the last five years ordained tc be"^ a Catholic priest; 
nor of Mr. Mills, a student of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
offspring, we believe, of a marriage solemnized by a Presbyterian 
minister, and therefore farther removed from approximation to 
what Catholics ccwisider to be essential to the validity of a sacra- 
ment, — who has been ordained duly and regularly in the Church 
to the same office and ministry ? If he is aware of these in- 
stances, (and we might cite many more) what is the world to 
think of his honesty? If he is ignorant of them, and yet pre- 
sumes to write and publish statements about what the Catholic 
clergy do, and about what they would not do, it may be well to 
remind him of a fact in natural history, that it is the peculiar 
property of the cur to bark the loudest at those of whom lie 
knows the least. 

And now having gone through, at much greater length than 
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we had proposed to ourselves, the three heads of abuse and mis- 
representation into whicli the political thesis of our doughty 
anatomist branches, we must proceed very briefly to analyse his 
view of the state of the country,” and the mode of treatment 
wliich lie suggests. 

Ireland, then — be it known to those who take an interest in 
its concerns — is a complete chaos of misrule and iniquity at this 
moment. 

‘‘ A tremendous crisis is approaching, and we are on the eve of a 
struggle between the peasantry, goaded on by their priests, and the 
Protestant Church and its members. — (Preface, p. 4.) .... A great 
and alarming crisis is impending. — (p. 1.) . . . . At no period within 
the recollection of the writer have revolutionary principles been so 
prevalent and so openly avowed; at no period was hrmtilify to England 
so seduhushj hiculcatul ; and at no period did the country exhilrit so 
frightful an aspect of disorganization, of lawlessness, and of crime. — 
(p. 14.) ... . The country never was in so deplorable a condition as it 
is now ; ribbon societies are more general, and more regularly orga- 
nized; and violence, intimidation, ami murder, prevail in every part of 
the country. — (p. 16.) .... All the sources of industry arc dried up ; 
violence and murder prevail in every quarter ; the gentry are driven 
from their scats; all useful measures of improvement are suspended. — 
(p. 105.) .... Crimes of the deepest die are publicly committed with 
impunity ; property is destroyed; the peaceful arc assailed and dread- 
fnJi'y beaten; the crime of murder is o/moixf- than daily occurrence'* 
-(p. 18.) 

Then tliore are more than three hundred and sixty-Jive mur- 
ders per annum ! This beats the calender of Tipperary all the 
world to nothing. But to proceed: — 

“ The Juryman dreads the consequences of his verdict.'’ — p. 18. . . . 
The landlord does not receive his rent nor the minister his tithe. — ib, . . . 
TJie police do not afford adequate protection ; it has even been proposed 
to let tliciii out ONLY on hire'' — p. 19. 

These several lamentations have we given in ipslssimis verbis 
of the author. They compose a relation — too nice” but happily 
not “ too true.” Every thing approaching to a tangible state- 
ment in his budget of horrors is either a gross exaggeration or a 

i ialpable fiction. The gentry driven from their seats— the land- 
ords left without their rents — the juryman afraid of the conse- 
quences of his verdict — the letting out of the police only on hire- 
have no existence save on the canvass of the accomplished artist 
who paints them. But the most dishonest of all, and the most 
palpably malicious, because it is devised for no other purpose 
than to create a false and injurious prejudice in a quarter where 
there is iio opportunity of ascertaining how false it is, is the 
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imputation of hostility to EnglandJ^ There never was a more 
wilful or gratuitous slander uttered against the character of any 
p^ple. At no time since the two islands were placed under a 
common sceptre, has there been less foundation to construct even 
a plausible lie upon the subject ; for never before did there exist 
a more unaflFected or a more cordial disposition amongst the 
Irish people to cultivate the friendship of their fellow-subjects of 
Great Britain, and to desire well of them by every service of 
neighbourly kindness and of political co-operation, which it is in 
their power to render. The feeling of jealousy or aversion 
towards England, which once prevailed— not without cause, we 
will say ; certainly not without excuse — exists no longer ; nor 
are*^ there to be found amongst the religious instructors, or the 
political leader®^ of our people, men base or unwise enough to 
attempt to resuscitate that sentiment. It is the interest of Ireland 
to be on terms of amity and reciprocal benevolence with her more 
powerful sister; no harshness and injustice now operates to 
disturb or prevent such a relation ; and the people of Ireland, 
who are by no means blind to their own advantage, well know 
how much it imports them to stand well with England, nor would 
they hear with patience any person who should offer a contrary 
opinion or advice. 

The Orange faction indeed, who are by themselves utterly 
weak and contemptible, view this increasing bond of strength in 
their opponents with great and well-founded alarm. All the 
unnatural power and importance, which they possessed in the 
bygone days, were derived from the supposed necessity of keeping 
up an English party in Ireland. They contrived to palm them, 
selves upon the empire for an English party, when their real 
policy was to hold the country, not for EnJ;land, but for their 
own knavish and jobbing purposes, and to make it not only an 
useless but a dangerous and disgraceful incumbrance to the 
British crown. In that they succeeded too well, and unhappily 
many degrading consequences of their vile misgovernment still 
remain to the discredit of our name and nation. There was no 
principle held dear and sacred by Englishmen, which they did 
not violate — no institution which Englishmen revere that their 
iniquitous and perverse domination did not render an object of 
horror and disgust. , These are the persons whom it now concerns 
to inculcate, anxiously and sedulously, the belief of hostility to 
England ; and therefore has this yelper of the pack received his 
cue to make that the keynote of his song. 

The general howl which he sets up about disorganization, 
revolution, violence, and such like, we shall not be expected to 
analyse, any more than an accused party would be required to 
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SLmwer seriathn all the verbal and adjuncts, used to set 

off the leading count in his indictment. Dr. Meyler himself 
shows that these swelling epithets,” albeit — 

• “ Thick laid 

As vdrnish on a harlot s cheek," 

are but the appropriate adornings of a truly meretricious elo- 
quence, and of no farther significance whatever. By admissions 
which he makes, we collect that ‘•disorganization” means with 
him a state of not being organized; and that “lawlessness” and 
more than “ daily murders” are elegant pleonasms, to express a 
portentous calm, and (if we rightly explicate his “parts of 
speech”) a nation asleep upon a volcano, which is not flaniing 
yet, but intends to break out some time or another'. 

Thus after declaring that “ at no period did the country 
exhibit so frightful an aspect of disorganization, of lawlessness, 
and of crime,” he says : — 

‘‘ There may have been times of greater actual crime, the prisons 
may have been more crowded, and the criminal calendar more loaded." 
— p. 14. 

And again : — 

“No preparations now exist among the leading agitators for orga- 
nizing a rebellion, or for arming the people. — p. 50. . . . As far as we 
ha\c any means of information, there is N 07 now in Ireland, as there 
was in 1798, any regular obganization amongst the agitators, for 
the purposes of rebellion. In my estimate of them, I would say they 
have, neither the talent nor the energy to organize one. They have no 
such men amongst them as Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Tone, Emmett, 
Bond, O’Connor, and others ; compared to whom, our agitators of the 
present day are but as puny whipsters I whose policy seevis to be to keep 
up the game of agitation, and wait /or the tide of events ^ — p. 50. 

And yet “ a great and alarming crisis is impendhig ^* — and 
“ ribbon societies” (which are held to be the very jmclet of rebel- 
lion, and workshops of all seditious agitation) “ are more general 
and more regularly organized” than ever was known before ! 

Again he says : — 

“ The priests and their instruments have suspended agitation.” — p. 118. 

. . . The means by which her Majesty’s representative is now enabled to 
preserve any semblance of tranquillity is by their influence.” — ib. . . . 
We repose — on a volcano” [but we do “ repOse”] “ and government 
have bribed the disloyal into a suspension of their revolutionary agita- 
tion.” — ib, • 

The volcano is a favourite image. Dilating elsewhere on the 
same topic, he says : — 

“The frightful scenes of outrage and of murder with which the 
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press [The Evening MaiU to wit) daily teems, are as the showers of 
ashes from the crater, which proclaim the fire that rages within.” — p. 14. 

Ill good sooth he seems, like many an honesler fellow, to be a 
little too fond of ^^the crater*' It is to be noted, however, that 
he does not venture any where to proclaim that an actual erup- 
tion has taken place. 

Let us now leave these very consistent testimonies of the 
frightful aspect and impendir^ crisis of tlie patient, and mark the 
mild physician’s prescribed course of treatment. How he is dis- 
posed to proceed towards the priests, we know; and to what 
protection he would abandon O’Connell, vfe have an inkling. 
To Lord Mulgrave a hint is thrown out (of which we shall have 
a Word to say by and by), that it may be advisable for him, in the 
neck of these ti^ubles, not to wait to have l\is passport made out 
secundum ariem^ but bend his course, without leave-taking, back 
to Yorkshire, and leave this green isle of ours for Doctor Meyler 
to bustle in. 

Having Ireland thus to himself, our Hippocrates would begin 
at once to 

“ cast 

The w'ater of our land, find her disease, 

And purge her to a sound and pristine health.” 

Imprimis, then, he would begin with ‘‘strong measures.” 
Quacks always do, and regular diplomatists sometimes: — 

“ Even the Englisli Radical,” he says, “will concur in the necessity 
of strong measures to preserve the integrity of the empire, and to save 
Ireland from the abhorrent dominion of the Church of Rome and its 
priesthood.” — p. 125. 

One of the earliest measures to which the English Radical 
would be required to yield his concurrence is the suppression 
of the right of petition* , 

“ Unless lawless meetings, the pretext of petition, are prevented, 

the agitators, aided by the priests, when they have no longer a selfish 
and subservient government at their command to advance their objects, 
will again congregate the people in large and turbulent assemblies, to 
overawe the peaceable, and to maintain their own bad, mischievous, and 
lawless dominion.” — p. 124-5. 

We thank him for this plain confession that the Tories are not 
such drivellers as to'dream of ever being able to regain their old 
dominion and to keep it, without virtumly abrogating that con- 
stitution for which tney prefend to be so great stieWers. The 
royal license, therefore, must be withdrawn from the farce of 
county meetings f and all public displays of popular sentiment 
put down, at the risk even of a second Peterloo* It will follow, of 
course, that the Curfew Law must be re-enacted; for, as the Duke 
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of Wellington says, there can be no such thing as a little war 
— no, not even against liberty ; and the same paternal govern- 
ment which interdicts the right of petition, will also, nay must — 

Constitutionally lock 
Your hotise about your ears/* 

Another principle of government with which the English 
Radical is expected to coincide, is, that — 

“ The aristocracy should rule the mft, and not the mob the aristo- 
cracy.” — Preface^ p. ix. 

I'lie old doctrine — of some practical efficacy in England, and 
which Lord Mulgrave has been so honourably abused for en- 
forcing in Irelancl — that neither the aristocracy nor the ntbb 
slioiild “ rule,” but that both should be ruled by 'fHE law, is, of 
course, to be exploded. 

Tlie “ English Radical” is not expected to do the dirty work 
of tlie Orangemen for nothing. He shall have a sop, to reward 
liis anticipated compliance with the strong measures of the Meyler 
dynasty ; and, in truth, he will require it, for the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus, and the re-establishment of an irresponsible iron 
oligarchy, are draughts to which even the Oastler-Thompsoii 
school of Radicals (and surely to none of any other school is this 
joint warfare against Irish liberty proposed) can scarcely recon- 
cile'dieir consciences, without some soothing syrup or appliance. 
Therefore there are to be — “ ameliorations ;” ancl proved abuses 
must be rescinded. But these improvements are to be worked 
out gradually and in order. The do-little-and-will -do-less maxim, 
once propounded by a noble and learned lord (who now demands 
tlie anniliilation of both time and space by those who pretend to 
do any thing at all), is to be carried out in all its glory: and 
highly flattering, to be sure, it must be to the self-esteem of that 
illustrious individual, to find his former notions so well expounded 
in the lucid and constitutional periods of Dr. Meyler : — 

‘‘ There is a progressive order in man’s intellectug^l progress — poli- 
tical power, therefore, should be progressive also ; it should be imparted 
only as wisdom, knowledge, orderly habits, and wealth, progress with it. 
All useful ameliorations in the abuse of government must be the result 
of time, of experience, and of intelligence ; they must be gradual also.” 
— Preface i p. xi. 

Here is the festina lente system beautifully and clearly laid 
down. The Aloe of Reform — which now sprouts in the Conser- 
vative Forcing-house, a vigorous seedling — will, no doubt, 

blossom, and bear its blushing honours thick upon it,” if the 
people will only have patience and wait a hundred years. But, 
in order that this progressive order may begin its progress and 
advance to the perfect satisfaction of all the progredient patties, 
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it is necessary that the Tories (who have been latterly rather on 
a retrogressive pas) shall forthwith progress into place, and put 
their notions with regard to the “ pretext of petition,” and the 
sway of the Great Fetv^ into execution. Under any other direc- 
tion, amelioration might not progress at the pace to be exactly 
approved of. Jt might haply outstrip the March of Intellect, 
and then would ensue a race, perchance a steeple-chace, neither 
orderly nor comfortable to Iphold. 

But how to set matters in the proper train for a safe and 
equable start — that is the question. One thing is certain, that 
the Whigs are in, and won’t go out, being to persuasion or re- 
monstrance equally deaf. As regards Ireland, Lord Mulgravc 
has climbed the tree of office, and clings to its loftier branches 
with a most displeasing and vexations tenacity. If words and 
clods could have dislodged him, Dr. Meyler and his party had 
not laboured in vain, for they have given him omul enough. 
What, then, remains, but the ratio ultima — “ try what virtue 
there is in stones^ So says our loyalist, without mincing the 
phrase in the least; and we cannot refuse our tribute of ‘Mionour 
to his valour — 

“ Unless Lord Mulgrave be at once recalled, and a new system of 
policy be pursued, the Protestants have no alternative but to arm 
THEMSELVES and confederate for protection.” — p. 124. 

Such is the sum anti substance of Tory sympathy, and of Tory 
Justice for Ireland : — O’Connell proscribed, and a price perhaps 
set upon his head — the priests put down — their Church not per- 
mitted to exist — a virtuous government expelled — popular free- 
dom extinguished even in name — the aristocracy (and such an 
aristocracy !) rampant — and the Orangemmi — for these, in Dr. 
Meyler’s acceptation, are the Protestants,”* — in arms!!! 
Then will the halcyon expand her sparkling wings over our 
troubled waters; Ireland will be at peace; order will rule in all 
her habitations. Yes — the peace of the deserted village, and 
such order as “’reigns in Warsaw.”f 

“ But of enough — enough.” Some apology is perhaps due to 
our readers for detaining them at so great length in examining 
the frothy effusions of a frivolous and empty head. The inco- 
herent and random defamation of the lowest Orange newspaper, 
deserves as well, in rtspect of its^ literary pretensions, the distinc- 

• ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ I — ■ 

* “ The Liberal Protestant (he wys) has become obsolete.” 

f The memorable words in whick the* Czar proclaimed his triumph over liberty 
and justice, when last — and, we fervently pray, for the last time — 

" Sarmatia fell unwept without a crime.'’ 

The haughty insulting savage concluded his ruthless boast of the desolation he had 
caused, and described the despair and prostration of a fallen people with this phrase—* 
“ Order reigns in Warsaw 1” 
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tion which our pages can afford, as those dull and peevish lucu- 
brations. Indeed, we owe even the Warder an amende for the 
comparison. Neither on personal grounds does it signify to any 
human being whether such an author beinauls his roes with all 
sorts of English, plain and ornamental, or 

“ Hurls his piebald Latin at their heads." 

One farlhinc/ would be about the highest amount of special 
damages that an honest jury could ^ard to any of the parties he 
attacks, for the hurt inflicted by the farrago of his libel. But 
these things are often less contemptible, when viewed in con- 
nexion with other circumstances, than, looking simply at the 
author, one might be disposed to consider them. Dr. Meyler is 
the pet of the mction ; he is their confidential panaphleteer ; they 
clap him on the bact^for his malignant aburdities, cause them to 
bo eulogized in their official journms and magazines,* and by every 
possible mode of approval and recognition, adopt and ratify his 
sentiments as their own. This consideration, founded on unde- 
niable facts, communicates an importance to his railings and his 
revenges, which otherwise they could never acquire. As the 
manifesto, therefore, of the Kildare Street Clubs — for we believe 
there are two of them — and echoing the aspirations and designs 
of many who, in a change of government, would unquestionably 
be advanced to high political and judicial station in Irdand, we 
have thought this book of Dr. Meyler fully entitled to a serious 
notice. 


Art. IX . — The Bishop of Exeter^ s Speech^ (Mirror of Par^ 
liament.) 1838. 

T he speech lately spoken by Dr. Philpotts in the House of 
Peers, for the purpose of charging the Catholic members 
belonging to tlie lower House with perjury^ has not been suffered 
to make its wapr throughout Europe by the aid only of the 
diurnal press. Those who have been induced by his Lordship’s 
arguments to adopt his conclusions, have thought it worthy of 
their zeal to throw his reasonings into a ,pamphlet-forin, in 
order to preserve them from the more rapid oblivion which com- 
monly awaits the perishing communications made through the 
public journals. This provident design of protecting his Lord- 
ship’s speech against too hasty ’ a^, disappearance fi-om general 


* See the huhlin University Magazine for April, for an eulogium on the undeniable 
moderation of the work we have been noticing. 
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notice, seems to us to be the offspring of aggravated fear and 
unnecessary caution. The great reputation of the right reverend 
speaker ought to ensure an earnest attention to whatever he may 
be pleased to say or to write. * His great acquirements, his well- 
known talents, his experience in disputed questions of the first 
importance, his logical acuteness, are quite sufficient to give the 
stamp of currency to whatever may fall from his Lordship in his 
addresses, especially to th% illustrious assemblage of which he 
constitutes so important a member. Even although those 
eminent qualities were less in favour than they happen to be 
with the noble auditors of this distinguished debiiter, neverthe- 
less would the subject-matter of his late oration insure a dee[), 
troubled, and most anxious regard, not only in every quarter of 
the United Kingdom, but in every state ^nd nation of Europe. 
To reiterate against a considerable portion of the i-epresentatives 
of the United Kingdom a charge of treachery aggravated by 
perjury t is enough to startle the intelligent portion of mankind 
throughout the civilized world. That any portion of the legis- 
lature of the British people should be so branded, is enough to 
disquiet the moral feeling of all civilized nations. If the charge 
be well founded, it is a blur upon the human character; if other- 
wise, it cannot be considered in any other light than as one of the 
most dangerous, and desperate, and unworthy accusations, that 
ever was yet advanced by mortal man. 

In support of this accusation of perjury^ there is tlie Bishop’s 
own train of reasoning. The grand question with the just and 
upright will be, does the reasoning bear out the impeachment of 
pefljury ? If it do, the verdict, however reluctantly delivered, 
can be only of one sort; if it do not, if it be insufficient not only 
to bear out, but to give a colour to the charge of perjury, it may 
be fairly apprehended that the learned and distinguished accuser 
cannot escape a judgment somewhat more harsh than mere censure. 

It will be observed that the arraignment for perjury of so 
many Catholic members of the House of Commons, is placed on 
this simple ground, viz. that they, the Catholic members, who, 
on presenting themselves at the table of the House of Commons 
to qualify for taking their seats, did take an oath, to the purport 
set forth in the learned prelate’s speech. That is to say : — 

‘‘ I do swear that 1 Vill defend to the utmost of my power the set- 
tlement of property within this realm, as established by tha law's; and 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, any* intention to 
subvert the present Church Atablishment, as settled by law within this 
realm : and I do solemnly swea» that I never will exercise any privilege 
to which I am or mfiy become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant religion or Protestant government in this kingdom : and I do 
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solemnly, in the presence of God, protest, testify, and declare, that I 
do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of fliis oath, without any evasion, equivo< 
cation, or mental reservation whatever.” 

Perjui'y^ or no perptry^ is the question ; and in order that this 
be decided according to any known principles of justice, we must 
scrutinize the conduct of the accnsed parties, with a reference to 
the strict terms of the obligation sworn to. And in this sense, 
it is but fair, and no concession of favour whatever, to consider 
the oath so far in the nature^ of a penal statute, that it be strictly 
iiiterprete^d ; for if the perjured violation of the oath be averred, 
it is distinctly obligatory, on the part of the accuser, to show 
those acts plainly, and without the obscurity of a shade, by winch 
the crime was committed. Perjury is a dreadfTd charge. No 
man should dare to impute it to an individual, and still less to 
a class of persons of weiglit, character, and condition, — invested 
wdlh one of the first of all human trusts, upon the due discharge 
of which depends the welfare of millions — upon light surmises, 
uncharitable suspicions, or unfriendly speculations. A crime so 
direct against the majesty of God, and so detrimental to man, 
and a conviction for whicli is sure to be followed by exclusion and 
moral exile from the society of the virtuous and religious, ought 
to stand upon a basis of truth sufficiently clear and satisfactory 
to iiie most scrupulous and conscientious friends of real justice. 

Now it is asked, in what instance has the oWegeA. perjury been 
committed ? The charge is distinctly directed against the par- 
Ihwientary conduct of the jurors. What they may do, in their 
ordinary capacities as mere individual members of society, is 
utterly dehors the present question. Their opinions and senti- 
ments, their habits and feelings, are altogether out of considera- 
tion. If these things were in themselves moral obstacle^; to the 
attainment of a political share in the commonwealth, it could 
only be under a system of tyranny, which the people of England 
would not endure for one day; and that they were very justly 
not considered to be so by the legislature of 1829, the oath 
alluded to unequivocally demonstrates. The charge, then, con- 
templates parliamentc^ conduct alone; and we would know 
from the llishop of iJxeter — for his printed speech does not 
afford a spark bf evidence on the point-«-what parliamentary 
conduct, on the part of the Roman Catholic members of Par- 
liament, amounts to a breach of any. one. of t(ie clauses which 
constitute the substance of the oath ? Have they attempted to 
shake the foundations of property ojs established by law ? Have 
they, as ipembers of Parliament, endeavoured to subvert the 
present Church Establishment ? What bills have they brought 
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into Parliament for that purpose? What privilege have they 
abused, by exercising it to the disturbing or weakening of the 
Protestant religion, or Protestant Government, in these realms ? 
To these plain questions negatives must be given — and then 
what becomes of the charge of perjury ! • 

As the accusation assumes that the parliamentary oath was 
framed solely with relation to what Roman Catholics may do as 
members of the Houses of Parliament, one would have expected 
something better from a profound dialectician like the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, than shreds and patches of extracts from 
speeches, delivered at tavern-feasts and electioneering assemblies, 
by Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Shiel. So good a logician must 
ha^e known that those fractions of harangues which he con- 
descended to stuff into his speech, never could have propped 
up the inferences of perjury.^ which he'was so anxious to arrive 
at. Nor could the respectable scruples of Mr. Petre and 
other honourable men among the Roman Catholic members of 
the House of Commons, (if really entertained, which we some- 
what doubt) afford better assistance in arriving at the favourite 
and desired conclusion of perjury^ in those from whom those 
gentlemen differed. They were all equally free to follow their 
own courses. Men will differ in matters of opinion and senti- 
ment in Parliament as they commonly do out of it, but the 
difference is not in itself matter of reproach to one party niore 
than to the other ; and even though one should be deemed to 
have acted with more apparent delicacy than the other, still, in 
the rough tasks which political duties will sometimes impose on 
public men, that is as frequently worthy of approbation which 
arises out of clear views of public policy, as out of nice sentiment 
of party delicacy. 

There is more than one fallacy at the bottom of the Bishop’s 
argument, -for he not only relies upon things reported to have 
been said and done in various other places than the Houses of 
Parliament, and by Catholic churchmen also, in order to make 
out his case of p^ijury, but he also, with a very extravagant 
confidence, thinks he can collect abundant proofe in favour of 
his accusation when he takes up the tithe question, and the part 
pursued by the Irish Catholics in Parliament in the various 
discussions which hav^ taken place from time to time on that pro- 
lific and troublesome question. 

It is a matter of uniyers^l notoriety, not to speak of the aboli- 
tion of agistment tithes, that ibr upwards of fifty years tithes 
have been the standing cause of universal popular vexation, 
especially in Ireland, where the people bein^ dependent upon 
agriculture for means of sbcial as well as of animal support, must 
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necessarily feel the burdens which tlie laws have placed on the 
land and labours of the country, with irritated impatience. It 
cannot be necessary to go over the catalogue of barbarous out- 
breaks which have thrown that part of the United Kingdom into 
convulsion, disorder, , and crime; those melancholy occurrences 
have made their own impression too strong upon the public 
mind to be hastily effaced. Committees of Parliament have 
given the subject serious investigation; and if there be any 
result more explicitly demonstrated than another, by the evi- 
dence of witnesses of all descriptions, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, it is simply thisj that there prevails in Ireland a uni- 
versal desire that the country should be relieved from this 
constant annoyance and oppression. There could be no sclieme 
of adjustment in mitigation of this source of general complaint, 
which could be limited to a few simple consequences. The 
tithes are interwoven with all the interests and relations of pro- 
perty throughout Ireland. From the lord of the fee, down to 
the occupying labourer who tilled the soil, the tithe system 
pi’csses in various degrees and proportions of vexation or hard- 
ship. It was impossible for any legislature to overlook so 
singular an example of national complaint, and in which there 
was no intermission of remonstrance and reclamation. Whether 
the tithes be the most proper mode by which the sacred offices 
offthe clergy should be requited, is a miitter into which it is not 
intended to enter in this place; but surely a most reasonable and 
justifiable desire may be fairly supposed to exist, for bringing 
about some mild and benignant changes in the entire tithe 
scheme, without placing the design upon the odious and unjust 
ground of a preconcerted plan for the spoliation of the property 
of the Church, and for the ruin of its clergy. The condition of 
the ministers of the Established Church would be singularly 
infelicitous if.their case alone were to preclude the possibility of 
any change, let the effect upon the rest of the nation be ever so 
injurious or vexatious ; and a legislature which could consider 
itself incapfible of substituting some other arrangement less 
irksome and grinding to the community at large, and full as 
liberal and satisfactory to the clergy, would exhibit such an 
excess of moral impotence and imbecillity, as must render it an 
object of contempt in the view of every rational government in 
the world. 

The Government of the United Kingdom ‘is essentially Pro- 
testant; and to assume that such a Government would direct all 
its powers towards the overthrow of its own Church and clergy, 
is as bold a begging of the question as a bad logician ever ven- 
tured on. The ministers of the Government are sworn — and 
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nobody accuses them of perjury — to protect the Church estab- 
lished by law. Neither the Duke of Wellington nor his colleague 
in office was accused of that odious and scandalous crime when 
they brought in the Relief Bill of 1829 — and yet upon a mere 
matter of argument regarding the tithe bills which have been so 
frequently brought into discussion — and which bills, let it be 
observed, in point of principle^ were inevitable consequences 
resulting from the passing of the Act of 1829 — it has been 
rashly, ungenerously, and most unjustly, charged against the 
Catholics in the Houses of Parliament, that they have committed 
the infamous crime of perjury. 

The Duke of Wellington, it will be remembered, as well as 
Sir Robert Peel, withdrew from the administration of which 
Mr. Canning w'fts the head. The reason for having done so, 
was, that those distinguished persons were so attached to the 
Established Church, that they would not sit in the same cabinet 
with a premier who inclined towards conceding, without quali- 
fication, the claims of the Catholics to share and enjoy the 
honours and benefits of the ‘English Constitution. After the 
demise of the Duke of York, those eminent statesmen consented 
k) introduce the bill against which they had so fastidiously pro- 
tested during the life of his royal highness, although by that act 
the external fences of the establishment were supposed to be 
exposed to considerable peril. The very persons who while 
thc’y were in opposition prognosticated divers calamities to both 
Church and State, if ever the Catholics should be admitted to 
share in political power with the Protestants, when they becdine 
ministers themselves, did not scruple to invert their professed 
policy — and they reconciled the revolution in their minds 
and conduct to their sense of consistency, by framing this oath 
for the preservation of Church and State, of which Dr. Philpotts 
lias made such unseemly and such illogical uses. If declarations 
made at taverns, and other places of meeting, by Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Mr. Shi^el, as- well as by others of the same religious 
communion, be twisted into the obligations and conditions of a 
compact, why may not the more grave and serious declarations 
of two persons, by means of which they had smoothed their 
access to power, be considered also to have the force of a com- 
pact — and to expos© tbe tergiversation of those rtlinisters to re- 
proach and upbraiding ? 

After a considerable, share of abortive labour^ the Bishop of 
Exeter falls short of the (tonclusion .at which he struggles to 
arrive. The bare idea of a? compact between the sovereign 
power of a state and any given portion of the people, js a poli- 
tical absurdity. The legidature is bound by irrefragable obli- 
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gations, the cancelling of which can never be presumed, to pursue 
and adopt such measures as it may conscientiously consider to 
be essentially necessary towards the general weliare of the nation 
at large. Policy and justice never intermit in their claims. 
Good and wholesome "laws for the whole of the people constitute 
the true and proper purpose of all governments. Compacts may 
be formed between independent governments, but nothing of the 
kind is imaginable between the State itself and its own subjects. 
The anhnns imponentis has no influential power between the 
legislature which proceeds to restore political power and those 
from whom it had been violently wrested ; and tlie class, descrip- 
tion, or sect, selected out of the body of the people, from whom 
the precautionary procedure may be exacted, have as goo*d a 
right to put their ovvn construction upon it, as*a political cere- ' 
monial, as those who may liave framed it, not upon any direct 
sense of its necessity, but as a pious imposture adopted to quiet 
the apprehensions ol j)rejudice or bigotry. Tlie pararnoimt duty 
of a member of the House of Commons is, to bear his part in 
public deliberations for the peace, happiness, and w^elfarc of the 
people; and if it w(^i'e possible — which most indubitably it is 
not — to cramp him in the free exercise of his complete functions, 
it would be a constitutional obligation virtually imposed on him, 
and paramount to all others incident to his representative 
station, to break through those bonds by e^ery moral means which 
may lie within the reach of his pow^r. The Constitution of 
England does not recognize mutilated power or fractional privi- 
lege^ in the representative of the people. That trust once con- 
ferred, shackles and trammels of all kinds drop at once, and he 
becomes a moral being, uncircumscribed and disenthralled of all 
checks and restraints, save what is common to every other mem- 
ber, who, like himself, is placed under constitutional respon- 
sibility for his actions in Parliament. If the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel persuaded themselves that any oath — but 
especially oue which has the stamp of their statesmanship upon 
it — could confine Catholic representatives within narrower limits 
than those that are known and enjoyed by Protestant members, 
they showed themselves to be but very simple and very inex- 
perienced politicians. Oaths are not designed, by their very 
nature, for any purpose of political security. They belong to 
the administration of justice. They are the tests of moral 
veracity, which the living God is invokeckto witness. Bungling 
politicians, who are v^earv of following out principles and details 
through all their ramifications, always stoj) short and botch up 
their projects with some such crude expedient as an oath ; and 
hence it comes that under the adminis*tration of British govern- 

2 K 2 
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meiit, the people are obliged to swear their way through all the 
departmental details of the executive. A more futile resource 
for the preservation of the Church and State than the oath 
which the Catholics in Parliament are accused of having violated, 
never was invented in any age or country 'by the simplest of all 
simple law makers. When the noble duke and his distinguished 
coadjutor abjured their Protestant policy, they certainly had 
some difficulties in the way; but for these they had, in a con- 
sidei’able degree, to thank themselves. Before the miraculous 
light broke upon them, they did not c^.^asc to tell the people, year 
after year, that the implaca:ble enemy of the religious faith and 
the political institutions of England, was the Catholic energy. 
If tliey thought so, it was their fault that they relied upon the 
feeble formalityVhich they exacted from every Catholic member 
of Parliament previously to taking his seat. Those states- 
men had opposed Catholic emancipation as being full of danger 
to the State; but they supported it, as being cpiite compatible 
with the perfect security of the S ate ; and truly the Bishop, 
notwithstanding all his vigorous pami*hlets against the Catholics, 
was deeply implicated in the inconsislpncy which this miserable 
oath was invented to varnish over. Such as that oath is, it 
stands inviolate to this hour. There is nothing in its spirit or 
in its letter which has suffered violence by reason of the argu- 
ments employed by the Catholics in the debates on the tfthe 
question. Ilad it been possible to have expressly prohibited 
those members from taking any part in any discussion for the 
reformation, or for the abolition, of tithes, the injustice of the 
prohibition could not have been maintained against the feeling 
of England. To have closed their lips upon a subject which 
touches the main fund of their own interests in'such a variety of 
ways, directly and circuitously — which works such a complication 
of injuries, troubles, and painful distresses, throughout the whole 
of Ireland — to inhibit them from pleading for themselves, as \vell 
as for the peace,* and quiet, and order of their country, would 
have been a monstrous stretch of power, not a whit short of the 
most intolerable tyranny ; and yet had such a preposterous and 
intolerable exclusion as this been actually and palpably embodied 
in the oath, the charge of perjury could not be more peremptorily 
asserted, than it appears in the circulated editiort of the Speech 
which we are considering. 

But is it not mcoi>sistent with the oath taken by Catholic 
members, to give their sup{)ort to a scheme, by which the clergy 
of Ireland are to be despoiled of their property, or at best re- 
duced in their incomes ? A few members appear to haye thought 
so, and, accordingly, havS not voted. Others have thought the 
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contrary, and with reason. Of* all the litter of tithe bills vvhicli 
have been produced in the Commons for some years past, that 
which was introduced by Sir Henry Hardinge was one of the 
most severe and trenchant to the incomes of the Irish clergy. 
Yet no person accusos that gallant and meritorious person of 
being a Papist, or of having perjured himself; for if a Catholic 
be bound by his parliamenlary test not to subvert the Protestant 
establishment, &c., a Protestiint also must be considered, injustice 
and reason, as coming under the restrictive obligations which 
the Pishop of Pxeter labours to confine to the Catholic. 

But after all, does a change in the tithe system of Ireland carry 
with it a meaning equivalent to the robbing the Church of its 
temporalities, and bereaving the clergy of their incomes? •Far 
from it. A Protestant State, and particularly the Protestant. 
State of the UnitM Kingdom, will never snlfer their Church 
or clergy to be rifled of any portion of what is necessary for 
their dignity and independence. No man in his senses would 
think of concocting such a scheme of support for the clergy of 
the Establishment, as that which now exists, if it were an origi- 
nal measure of the present period, that due and liberal provision 
should be appointed for the first time. The parties opposed in 
interest by the present system have been, and actually now are, 
the landlords and the clergy. Ever since lands have risen in 
their value, and increased po])ulation has rendered tlieni the 
stai)le of all the varied interests of Ireland, the question has been 
between those parties — the landlords and the clergy, and the 
lay. improprietors. The resources of the legislature must be 
miserable indeed, if, without doing the slightest injustice to the 
clei’gy, an ample compensation may not be afforded, more satis- 
factorily paid, and more securely defended by law, than that is, 
upon which so much ferocious declamation, and sophistical quib- 
bling have been expended. 

It is not at all contenqdated to enter farther into the subject 
of tithes, than they happen to be incidentally involved, and also 
so far as the charge against tlie Catholic members of Parliament 
may lead. Whatever measures affecting the Church have been 
pursued in Parliament, were undertaken by the Ministers of 
the day ; and against some of these, none were more deter- 
minedly opposkcd than the Irish Catholic members of the House 
of Commons. Lord Grey commenced his administration with a 
distinct intimation of his intentions respecting the Church. He 
addressed himself, in pointed terms, flirectly to the Spiritual 
Bench in the House of Lords, and he exhorted those who occu- 
pied it ‘‘ to set their houses in order.” His Lordship entered 
vigorously upon liis scheme, and h® abolished at a stroke ten 
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of the Irish bishoprics. This was considered by some as a 
direct attempt against the independence of the Established 
Church ; for liere were dignities and temporalities swept away, 
and from which several derivative consequences were percep- 
tible, each productive, as it was conceited, of a greater or 
smaller degree of public injury. In all this proceeding, the Irish 
Catholic members had no more to do, than had the Ih'otestant 
members of Parliament; and as concerns the latter, it would he 
difficult to discover their title to an exclusive right to inflict in- 
jury upon their own Church and clergy. So far from those 
measures being desired by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, Mr. 
O’Connell, in his place in the House of Commons, declared, that 
tlie Catholics did not care about them ; that it was of no benefll 
. to the people of«lreland that ten bishoprics were abolished; that 
they took no interest in the diminution of the number of bishops 
or in the increase of it — for that either regulation was not what 
they sought for : and he spoke wliat was undeniable, as every inaii 
must know who has any true and useful knowledge of the state 
of things in Ireland. This measure of the premier had the sup- 
port of nine bishops — seven English and two Irish — viz. the 
Ribhops of Winchester, Chester, Llandaff, Rochester, Norwich, 
St. David's, Oxford, Kildare and Derry, As regards Ireland, 
this was the most summary demolition that the Irish Church had 
ever suflered from a Prolestant Ministry and a Protestant P((>r- 
liament; but the Catholic members of both houses were wholly 
guiltless of the matter. Then followed the tithes — and then a 
subject became debated in Parliament, which came home to 
every being in Ireland who has landed property or landed inte- 
rests, or who subsists by agricultural labour or produce, — and that 
is, after some manner or other, or to some degive or other, every 
head of a family throughout the entire kingdom. During those 
discussions which followed in Parliament, and out of doors, strong 
expressions were employed on all hands, according to the views 
or the temperament of those who engaged in the question. The 
Bishop of Exeter iias treasured up some of these for re-exhibition; 
but they make nothing for his argument. Whatever powers Mr. 
O'Connell may employ out of Parliament, he had a right to call 
into use. He possessed those, whatever they were, at all times. 
The Oath had nothing to do with his language, and as little with 
his conduct,' which, if ft; were blameable out of Parliament, was 
referable to justice^ — not to any futile quibbling regarding the 
construction of as Aims/ an oath as ever yet set men debating 
about Us meanings. Mr. Shiel "triumphed at a public meeting 
which was held in Tipperary, ^ that they had annihilated the 
Tories;” but even supposing this great achievement t<S be be- 
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yond all doubt, one does not see what it has to do with the oath 
which he had taken as a member of Parliament. The constitu- 
tion, except so far as it has been changed, not by the perjury of 
the Irish Catholics, but by the Protestant Ministry of Earl Grey, 
is not yet forced from its foundations. The Church as by law 
established” is not upset by the Irish Catholics — nor have they, 
as members of Parliament, attempted any thing of the kind ; but 
if tlie Eishop of Exeter, instead of an intemperate railing, and a 
stringing together of every thing which could be swept out of the 
petitions) supjdications, and remonstrances of the Irish Catholics 
to the Parliament during a space of eighty years, would really 
know how far the Church Establishment stands affected by times 
and circumstances, he has nothing to do but to. consult some of 
his own political friends and patrons, to obtayi a clue to guide 
him in his iiupiiry^ Ilis Lordship has done his cause no service 
by the temerity and injustice of his opinions and language. 

We observe that Dr. Philpotts is bringing in aid the refusal pf 
the Bishop of Malta to take the Catholic Oath, and a supposed 
opinion of our Holy Father the Pope in condemnation of it. We 
rejoice to see that the miestion is assuming a form in which its 
merits can be fully devdoped; and we doubt not that our chain* 
pious in the House of Lords will prove themselves worthy of their 
resiionsible station, and will disdain Dr. Philiiotts’ offer of com- 
promise of’ excepting then/ from liis charge of perjury, with a view 
of thereby more effectually pointing his Uttacks against their Irish 
brethren in the House of Commons. When the facts under con- 
sideration shall be ascertained, wc hope to return to the subject. 


Art. X. — 1. Tales of Fashionable lAfe^ By Maria Edge- 
worth. 

2. The Wild Irish Girl. By Miss Owenson. 

3. 0'*T)onnel; Florence Ma earthy ; (I Brieus and Flaherties ; 

and National Tales. By Lady Morgan. 

4. Tales by the O'Hara Family. First and Second Series. By 

John Banim. 

5. The Croppy. 

6. The Colleyians. ^ . 

7. Tales of the Munster Festivals. 

8. Traits of the Irish Peasantry, By William Carleton. 

9. Rory OMore. By Samuel^ Lover. ^ 

T hat the present is essentially, ^nd/^ar excellence j a novel- 
writing and novel-reading age, is a fact, in asserting which, 
we need fear no contradiction, l^e first talent of the day is 
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employed in tlie production, the whole reading world in the peru- 
sal, of novels. The demand is great, and it is equalled by the 
supply. Some fifty years back, the divine, the metaphysician, 
and tlie historian, would have sent forth their lucubrations in for- 
midable treatises in folio, or scarce less formidable essays and 
histories in interminable quarto and octavo. The cacoct/ies scf i- 
hendi in these classes is as strong as ever ; but it has taken a 
different direction, and following the taste of the day, has vented 
itself in the composition of historical, metaphysical, and even of 
theological novels. The domestic novels the only one in which 
our ancestors excelled, has been by us perfected, purified, and 
refined. The fashionable wo?W, a genus hard to be defined, and 
scarc^j worth the -trouble of a definition, has sprung into existence, 
and has employed the pens of noble as well as of plebeian authors. 
The latter, it is true, have far surpassed theirMordly competitors, 
yet the prestige of a noble name has Tiot been without its effect 
upon the many ; while, to the more thinking few, there is a grati- 
fication, enhanced by its novelty, in seeing the magnates of the 
land harmlessly, if not very us^efully, employed, which disarms 
the severity of tlieir criticism, and renders them, in the words of 
the old adage, unwilling to look a gift horse in the mouth 
The naval and military novel forms a class apart, and allowing 
for some high-colouring and exaggeration, it is not the least 
skilfully supported. There is one class, however — in our estinitf^- 
tion the most interesting and important of all — the national 
novel — which, embodying, as it does, the characteristics of a 
people, their manners, their feelings, their faults, and tlufir 
virtues, may be made the vehicle of conveying the most import- 
ant truths, and of exciting a strong interest and sympathy in the 
minds of those to whom the nation in question would otherwise 
have been a name, and nothing more. The national tales of 
Scott have done much to remove tlie barrier of prejudice which 
separated his countrymen from their fellow-subjects; the spirit- 
stirring novels of Cooper have had the same effect as regards 
America. Our country — our unhappy Ireland — as she stands 
more in need of extraneous sympathy, so should a double import- 
ance be attached to those works which paint her as she is. It is 
accordingly our intention to devote this article to a brief notice 
of the novels of Ireland, including the works of those who, how- 
ever differing from us \n religious and political opinions, still 
display in their writings that love of country, that strong national 
feeling, which, in our estimation at least, covereth a multitude of 
sins ! • 

In commencing our survey, the first name which naturally 
presents itself is Utat of Mii^ Edgeworth. Not that her works 
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can be called nationaU in the fullest sense of the word, nor that 
we acknowledge her by any means to be what the Edinburgh 
Review once called her, the “ best painter of Irish character and 
manners but, as the pioneer in the trackless forests of Irish 
romance, the foundress,* so to speak, of. a style which others have 
carried much nearer perfection, — she claims this precedence. In 
a clever article upon the genius and writings of Miss Edgeworth, 
which appeared some time since in Taifs Magazine^ and which 
was ascribed to Miss Martineau, the follow^ing passages occur : — 
“ Neither her feelings, mind^ nor imagination, are Irish. She is 
a shrewd Englishwoman ol enlarged understanding and rare 
talent, who cleverly, but sometimes not very correctly, sketches 
Irish characters and manners as any other well-informed persdn, 
long resident in Ireland, might do; with manjr cool minute 
touches, which wouldMnfallibly Imve escaped one whose heart and 
imagination had wmaned and expanded amongst the Irish people, 
and who had grown up from childhood to wojuanhood nursed in 
their traditions, usages, habitudes, and feelings. There is little 
about her that partakes of the raciness of the sod. Though her 
heart and good wishes, and excellent understanding, may liave 
been in Ireland, her imagination and fancy are, so far as is seen 
in her works, clearly absentees — they are essentially English.” 

Nothing can be truer than this, to a certain extent; but on 
one ‘point we must differ with the fair critic. Though Miss 
Edgeworth’s excellent understanding” may have been in Ire- 
land, we much doubt whether her heart has ever accompanied it. 
In the Absentee^ of all her w'orks the one -vyhich displays the most 
sympathy with Ireland, although she tells many useful truths, and 
ably exposes the short-sighted selfishness of absenteeism, there is 
still no warmth of indignant patriotism, no identification of self with 
the country, little more, in short, than the cold and half-contempt- 
uous pity of a shrewd and right-minded stranger. When Miss 
Edgeworth had attained the full maturity of her genius and her 
fame, the Irish Catholic was s\ill degraded by unjust laws — the 
Irish Protestant more degraded by an unnatural ascendancy. 
Did she lend her powerful aid to forward the good cause of the 
oppressed ? — did sue record her protest against the monopoly of 
those whom the laws made oppressors ? Alas, no. Nor can there 
be a stronger proof of her want of national feeling — of the slight 
hold her country has always had upon her affections — than the 
circumstance of her writings being totally silent on a subject of 
such overpowering interest to Ireland. 

A critical examination of the works of Miss Edgeworth would, 
at this time of day, be as tedious as a twice-told tale. We shall, 
therefore, (fonfinc ourselves to a few general remarks. Of Castle 
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RackrenU we believe the earliest of Miss Edgeworth’s works, we 
are not inclined to think very favourably. It professes to be a 
piqture of the manners of a past age and generation, of which we 
Know but little; but we have reason to believe that it is highly 
overcharged in its details, and the characters are certainly crudely 
and coarsely drawn, whilst the story, if “ vrai,' is any thing but 

vraisemhlable,"^ and its revolting unj)leasantness is unredeemed 
by any sparkles of wit and humour. This, indeed, is a common 
fault with our author ; her description of the condition, manners 
and customs of the Irish peasantry is generally faithful, but in 
her hands their quick and racy humour degenerates into coarse 
blundering, whilst the deep well-spring of feeling that guslies in 
the Irish heart, is to her a fountain sealed. But if her Irish 
peasants be, generally speaking, but vapid caricatures, we must 
allow that she has been highly successful ih drawing the charac- 
ters of a higher class ; her Ring Corny and Sir Click O’ Shane in 
Ormond^ are perhaps the most finished portraits she lias ever 
traced, and as the representatives of two widely different, but still 
both genuinely Irhli classes, can scarcely be surpassed. 

We must now take leave of Miss Edgeworth, repeating our 
lively regret that this distinguished writer should have forced ns 
to consider her as wanting in national feeling — a regret enhanced 
by our conviction, that this want has lessened the value and us(‘- 
fulness of her writings, and will prove injurious to her fame, with 
posterity — and expressing our ardent wish — we dare not call it 
hoj^e — that she may, even at the eleventh hour, assume her fitting 
j)lace amongst those to whom their country is the first and 
dearest object. 

Our attention is next directed to the works of Lady Morgan, 
to whom the reproach of want of nationality; at least, does not 
apply. Her novels are, indeed, thoroughly Irish in matter, in 
character, in their dry humour, and cutting sarcasm; no less than 
their vehemence and impetuosity of feeling. It should never be 
forgotten that, although writing at a period wben, if it was not 
actually considered “ treason to love Ireland,” to defend her was 
to incur suspicion. Lady Morgan never hesitated to express her 
indignation at the wrongs of her country — that she continued to 
expose its misgovernment, and to win sympathy for its sufferings, 
and that she pursue^ this course regardless of tfae obloquy it en- 
tailed upon her, and careless that ^e thus provoked the enmity 
of those, high in^station, whose good-will ana powerful patronage 
a different line of cAnduct w^ould have speedily commanded. 
Lady Morgan has powerfully advanced the cause of her country ; 
she bas b^en its ‘‘ unbought and unpurchasable servant and we, 
therefore, in common with the Irish public, consider that the 
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present government, in bestowing upon her a pension, has done 
itself high honour, and to her but a tardy act of justice. Would 
that such names alone were to be found upon the Pension List, 
and it would soon cease to be a bye- word and a stumbling block 
to the people I . 

The first of Lady Morgan’s national tales >(and it is with them 
alone we have to do) was the Wild Irish Girl. It is evidently 
the work of a young and inexperienced writer — the story, the 
sentiments, and the characters, being alike extravagant and over- 
wrought. Still there is a strong national feeling throughout — an 
occasional graphic sketch of*Irish character and customs, and a 
tone of genuine enthusiasm which carries one along, and causes its 
diTiciencies to be forgotten. Besides, its faults, as springing from 
an undisciplined and exuberant fancy, are those nfost easily par- 
doned in youth, from the high promise they hold out for the 
future ; and this promise the succeeding works of our author have 
amply redeemed. Between the Wild Irish Girl and (yi)onnel 
there is all the difference that can be imagined to exist between 
the first sketches of a young artist anil the finished work of a great 
master. We are sure that this admirable production must be still 
f resh in the recollection of most of our readers. Who can forget 
the inimitable IVPRory, that personification of the fidejity, the cou- 
rage, the reckless gaiety, and shrewd mother-wit of the ^^mere 
Iri^dima'if i or the scarcely less admirably drawn character of the 
pert and servile Mr. Dexter, the “ Knglisk by descent^*' and the 
ty[)e of a class once widely extended, and still too often to be met 
withjn Ireland, who “live by the country they revile”? 

The character of (3’Donnel, — the Irish gentleman of high 
descent, the distinguished soldier, the sometime associate of 
j)rinces in other lands, reduced by the consequences of obsolete 
statutes and the continued operation of others, no less unjust, if 
less strikingly barbarous, almoj?t to a level with the peasant in his 
own — is a master-piece. His high sense of honour— his pride, 
which prefers the extreme of poverty to the incurring of obliga- 
tion — his morbid sensitiveness, shrinking almost from the voice 
of courtesy, lest it should convey a covert insult — his bitter sense 
of the wrongs of his country, and of his own unjust and un- 
merited degradation — all these distinguishing traits are drawn 
with a force and verisimilitude that sugge^ts^ the idea of Lady 
Morgan having had some living original in view, and that she 
sketched at least the leading characteristics of« O’Donnel from 
some one of the many noble and gallant Irtshmen whom the first 
French Revolution threw back upon their country, and whom she 
is likely in her early youth to have known. The history of the 
fallen fortunes of the house of O’Donnd, is told with great spirit 
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and fidelity, and embodies many a painful fact, but too often re- 
peated in the past history of Ireland, Wc have indeed little 
doubt that, placing as it* did the iniquities of the penal and re- 
strictive laws in a new and forcible light, this narrative contributed 
not a little to disabuse the English mind of its prejudice, and to 
predispose many for the long delayed act of justice which the 
Catholics have at length obtained. 

The lighter portions of this work are equally admirable with 
the more serious. In the scenes where Mdlory figures, not 
merely the idiom, bat the inodes of thought and expression pecu- 
liar to the Irish peasantry, are faithfully preserved, and their rich 
humour, ceremonious politeness, and natural tact, given to the 
life. Lady Singleton is a capital specimen of llie bustling, 
officious, and 5elf-important personage, who, though universally 
considered a bore of the first magnitude, yet so often deludes the 
world into calling her ‘‘mi uncommonly clever woman whilst 
Lady Llanberis, the spoiled child of fortune, the capricious 
and inconsistent women of fashion, led by the whim of the 
moment, and the willing slave of whoever gratifies her passion 
for excitement and variety, forms an admirable contrast to her 
more bustling friend. 

The character of the Duchess of Belmont, although evidently 
a favourite with the author, and w'ork(‘d up with much care and 
pains, we cannot help considering a failure. Thc‘ change h too 
violent from the bete and heckyish Miss OTIalloran, thc‘ butt 
alike of her patroness and her pupils, to the self-possessed and 
satirical Ducliess, braying unmoved the repelling coldness of the 
haughty family she had entered, and the envious sneers of their 
little world of flatterers and dependents. There is also something 
repugnant to all our ideas offeminine dignity and delicacy, in her 
accepting the hand of the old and profligate Duke of Belmont, 
which had only been tendered t6 her upon the rejection of less 
honourable offei’s. Throughout her subsequent conduct the 
same want of delicacy is perceptible ; so that, notwithstanding her 
brilliant wit and many good qualities, we can only account for 
the ardent attachment with which she insj)ires the high-minded 
and sensitive O’Donnel, by- adopting the doctrine, that a total 
contrast in mind, character, and disposition, is the most likely to 
create a violent passipn. • 

Much as we admire O Donnell however, we must still confess 
a lurking preference for Florence Macarthy — perhaps from the 
many pleasing associations belonging to the latter. The very 
name brings back the happy home of our youth — the cheerful 
fireside around which we welcomed the arrival of the long 
desired volumes, scarce dry from the press — while th6 night flew 
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swiftly by as we listened to the beloved parent who read them 
aloud, with th^ keenest relish and most lively interest. Even 
now we cannot peruse a page of Florence Macarthy without 
ill fancy hearing that full-toned and mellow voice give new 
point to the sarcasrn-^new energy to the indignant burst 
of national feeling. But Florence Macarthy^ apart from these 
associations, may well vie with (IDonnel upon its own merits. 
The story is interesting and well managed — the incidents 
varied and highly dramatic, — the characters well drawn and 
well supported. The stroi^»-minded, high-principled General 
Fitz- Walter, taught in the stern school of adversity, contrasts 
finely with the imaginative and honourable, though somewhat 
spoiled and selfish. Lord Adelm. The devoted and enthusiastic 
O’Leary, whose feelings draw him towards the *Norman Fitz- 
Adelms, w'hilst all his pride of learning, birth, and clanship, 
incline liim to the Milesian Macarthies, is also admirable. Owny 
the llabragh, Padreen Gar, and the two Judges, are spirited 
sketches; but the Crawley family is the gem of the work — 
whether it be viewed as a series of admirable portraits, or as a most 
faithful representation of a class in Ireland, who long assumed to 
themselves the claim to exclusive loyalty, and to the loaves and 
fishes, which formed its appropriate reward — a class who not only 
wt*re ready to sell their country, but, Jis one of its members fi’ankly 
confessed, were “ heartily glad they had a c/juntry to sell !” The 
acute and humorous, but vulgar and low^-bred, Darby Crawley; 
his saintly and sentimental sister; his stupid and servile brothers; 
his squireen elder sons; and his pert and.presumptuous younger 
hope, the darling of his aunt, and janius,” “half feared, half 
admired of his father; all these varying in character and dispo- 
sition, but each alike governed by the same sordid motives, — 
.alternately excite our laughter Jind disgust. The other characters 
demand little notice. Lady Dunore, though amusing, is a mere 
rtfacciainento of the Lady Llanberis of LIDonnel — the same may 
be said of I-.ady Clancare with reference to the Duchess of Belmont 
— while the lords and ladies, dandies, and boarding-school misses, 
who fill up the rest of the canvass, are too insignificant to excite 
more than a passing smile. 

Of the O'Briens and the O' FlahertieSy which succeeded 
Florence Macafthy^ (though at an intervahof several years) we 
cannot speak so favourably. Although written with *much 
power, and possessing scenes of exquisite hufnour, it is, as a 
whole, decidedly inferior to it§ predecessors. The story is 
extravagant — the incidents ill-conceived, ill put together, and 
improbable — the characters roughly drawn and unfinished, and 
what is far worse, the moral is defective. The O'Briens and 
O' Flaherties is the first of Lady Morgan’s national tales, in 
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which she obtrudes those extraordinary and undigested notions 
of intolerant philosophy, which, without thoroughly understand- 
ing, she seems to have adopted in compliment to certain clnjuefi 
(to use her own pet phrase) in Paris; certain worthies who 
would serve man by depriving him of all that elevates the mind, 
all that purifies the heart, — mio consider love of country a weak- 
ness, and reverence for religion all but a crime. In conformity 
with these principles Lady Morgan has drawn her hero an 
enthusiast for virtue and liberty, but totally devoid of religious 
principle; he is brought through a variety of strange and incon- 
sistent adventures; unnecessarily stained with crime which has 
not even the poor plea of passion for its excuse ; condemned to 
death as a traitor ; escaping we scarce know how, and finally 
presented to iis as a general in the French service, sufficiently 
distinguished to attract the suspicion atid almost the jealousy of 
the First Consul. The heroine, to whom he is united at the 
close, and who has been in the early part of the w^ork inexpli(;ably 
attached to his footsteps, (rivalling the ubiquitous qualities” of 
Sir Boyle Roadie’s bird) is represented as a miracle of beauty, 
genius and virtue, and is at once an accomplished hypocrite, an 
esprit for U and a pe'rjured nun ! With such dramatis person fv, 
and the corrupt court of the Duke of Rutland as the principal 
scene, it is not wonderful that the ifBriens and iT Flaherties 
should contain much that is offensive both in dialogue and d^'tail. 
There are, however, many redeeming passages, where our authoress, 
forgetting awhile her repulsive creed, is once more herself — 
ardent, enthusiastic, and Irish. Such, for instance, is the spirit- 
stirring Review of the Irish Volunteers in the Park — such the 
private meeting of the United Irishmen, ^le has also happily 
laslied the follies and vices of tlie vice-regal court of the day; 
wliiJe some of her broadest Jiumour (perhaps sometimes border- 
ing upon caricature), is displayed* in the characters of O’Mealy 
and of the Miss Mac Taafs, with the scenes in which they figure. 
Of these the “ Jug Day” is incomparably the best, and presents 
a most attractive, though somewhat homely picture, of Connaught 
hospitality in the good old times. 

We cannot consider our notice of the national works of I^ady 
Morgan complete, without bestowing a few words upon the frag- 
ment entitlecf Manx)r^ Sackville^ which forms the ‘first of what she 
has chosen to call Dramatic Sketches, It possesses a great deal 
of her peculiar power^ has much truth, and much good feeling, 
alloyed with some angry' prejudice. There are some scenes 
inimitable for their racy humour, and the characters of Gallagher 
the orange-agent, his ally the housekeeper, and Fath^ Phil, are 
worthy the hand that skefched M*Rory and the Crawley family; 
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blit Lady Emily and her friends are too childishly frivolous, 
Mr. Sackville tiresome to a degree, and the Whiteboy scenes, 
ihoiigh forcibly drawn, are perhaps too melodramatic ; and there 
is certainly a gross anachronism in placing them subsequent to 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. This is not, liowevcr, 
the only misrepresentation of which we have to complain ; and 
we cannot help expressing oUr regret, that Lady Morgan should, 
throughout this story, have lent herself to the then fashionable 
outcry against the Repealers — against men who, supposing thfem 
to have been mistaken, were*yet only carrying into action prin- 
ciples and^ opinions of which she had long been the advocate. 
We feel, we say, naturally indignant that she should have 
maligned them as the inciters to outrages, which she must have 
been well aware it wa^ their interest^ as well as their constant and 
successful endeavour, to prevent. 

We trust that Lady Morgan will believe that these remarks 
are made in no spirit of bitterness — nothing but a regard for 
truth could have clrawn them from us; and acknowledging as 
we do that she had many a great example to plead in her justi- 
fication during the short madness of those days of declarations^ 
we gladly extend to her the olive branch — and recollecting with 
a glow of gratitude her many services, willingly bury this solitary 
back-sliding in eternal oblivion ! 

For a considerable period the field of lri«h literature of which 
we treat, remained in undisputed possession of the two dis- 
tinguished women whose w'orks we have just glanced over. At 
length a competitor arose in the person of •John Banim, a name 
now familiar to the British public, but which, in 1825, when he 
j)ublished the first series of Tales by the O'Hara Family^ was 
scarcely known beyond the precincts of Dublin, and there only 
as that of a young and promising dramatic writer. No note of 
preparation was sounded — no skilful puff heralded the O^Hara 
Tales to public notice ; but their own intrinsic merit speedily 
obtained for them a popularity which the succfjieding works of 
their author have deservedly retained. Without possessing the 
polisiied con*ectness of Miss Edgeworth, or the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of Lady Morgan, Mr. Banim surpasses both in vigour 
of conception, in depth and energy of feeling, and in the power 
of working up incidents to a pitch of intense and overwhelming 
interest. There is a truth and verisimilitude in his occasional 
sketclies of the interior of a lowly Irish faujily, the fire-side of a 
snug farmer or industrious “ cottior,” not easily to be met with, 
and which proves him one that has mingled much and familiarly 
with the cl^iss he describes. He shows, indeed, on all occasions, 
that he considers himself of the people, and that he feels with 
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and /(?/• them. His love of country breaks forth in almost every 
page of his writings. He has vehement indignation for her 
wrongs, deep sympathy With her sufferings, nor does he shrink 
from entering into what are sometimes painful and revolting 
details, when it is necessary to expose the ill-doings of her 
oppressors. 

To balance his many striking perfections, our author is not 
without some glaring defects. He elaborates a subject too 
much, and occasionally destroys the effect of a striking passage 
or a fine situation, by overworking the details. But his chief 
defect is the want of humour. Of this, in our opinion, he does 
not possess one particle ; and yet, by some unhappy perversion of 
jiidgment, comic scenes and comic characters hold a most pro- 
minent place* in all his tales ; although the latter are, without 
exception, bores of the first magnitude, and the former excite no 
feeling but that of utter weariness. In his hands the wit and 
humour of the Irish peasant evaporate, and are rejdaced by low 
buffoonery, couched in a jargon meant for the Irish dialect, but 
more resembling the slang heard in the suburbs of a great city, 
or the purlieus of a provincial town, than the genuine language 
of the unsophisticated peasantry. 

Gladly turning from the unpleasant task of censure, we shall 
proceed to a closer examination of the first series of th(‘ (Illara 
Tales^ consisting of^ three stories, Crohoore of the Billhook^^ 

The Fctchesf and ‘‘ John DoeT Of these, the first is the 
most perfect; the story is artfully constructed, the characters 
well drawn, the incidents highly exciting, and the iiUerest 
admirably sustained throughout, to iho (lenoneme 9 ifi which is well 
brought about, and worthy of what comes before. We shall 
give a few extracts, and first one of those home scenes i»i which, 
as W'e have already stated, Mr. Banim is peculiarly happy, and 
which also skilfully introduces some of the principal characters, 
while coming events cast their shadows before.” We should 
be tempted t^ extract, in the first place, the chapter which 
commences the volume, as forming a fine contrast to the scene 
of great enjoyment in question, but being pressed for space, we 
must choose between them, and have made the best selection we 
could under the circumstances. 

“ It was ChristmaV} Eve, in the year 17 — , that** Anthony Dooling 
and his family were seated round the kitchen fire. He was a sub- 
stantial farmer, renting a large and fertile tract of land ; one of the 
good old times, who, exedpt hj^ broad-brimmed felt hat, his buckled 
shoes for Sunday and market-days, and his brogues for tramping round 
the farm, wore everything of his own -manufacture. Little money 
went out, either for what Tony ate or drank ; he killed his cow at 
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Christmas and Easter; he bred his own mutton, his bacon, his fowls ; 
he baked his own bread, brCwed his own ale, and altogether was vain 
of applying to himself the old song, ‘ I rear my own lamb, my own 
chickens and ham, and I shear my own sheep, and I wear it* 
Plenty was in his house ? he had a ready hand to relieve the poor ; and 
the stranger never turned from his hearth without amply experiencing 
its hospitality. Yet with all these perfections, Anthony had his dark 
side. He was of a violent temper, and would fall into paroxysms of 
passion with his workmen, and sometimes ill-treat them, for the purpose, 
it almost seemed, of making it up with them when he became cool, and 
all was over. • 

“ A turf fire blazed in the large open chimney, of which the red 
light glittered among the bright pewter plates and dishes and the 
burnislied copper vessels that decked the opposite dresser, and shd>yed 
the vast store of bacon hanging within and withouf the chimney, at. 
tlic same time that it lit up the figures and countenances of as merry a 
group as ever blessed the comforts of a warm fire after a day’s labour. 

“At one side of the fire, and within the wide canopy of the chimney, 
in his stationary two-armed chair, one leg crossed above the other, his 
short pipe rested on his projected under-lip, which he frequently with- 
drew in a hurry, to partake of the merry laugh that was passing him, 
there, and so, sat the master of the house, Anthony Dooling. Opposite 
to him was the vanithee, an orderly, innocent, and even-tempered 
dame, her character in her face^mild, peaceable, and happy — as, in a 
low tone, she chaunted the ancient ditty of CoUook a thusu^ which the 
busy hum of the spinning-wheel confined within the circumference of 
her own immediate atmosphere. At one side stood a long deal table, 
off which master and workmen, mistress and maids, ate their meals, 
except when a guest of distinction was entertained in the boarded and 
well-furnished parlour at the back of the kitchen ; and in front, apper- 
taining to the table, was a form, occupied at their ease by five or six 
workmen, who enjoyed the full lustre of the merry blaze, and the 

familiar and venerable jokes of their kind-hearted master The 

handsome daughter of the old couple had not yet taken her accustomed 
seat by her mother's side ; she was employed, or seemingly employed, 
in some trivial house concerns ; but conscious expectation appeared in 
the glance of her eye towards the door, and she fre/|ucntly paused and 
started a little, as she tripped across the floor, and bent her head, as if 
attentively listening. By and bye, the latch was lifted, and the cordial 
smile she gave the new comer, who entered with the usual salutation 
of ' God save all here,' showed he was no unwelcome visitor ; and 
another smile cf a different character, with ^which she answered his 
whisper as he passed, told that they pretty well understood each other. 
In fact it was Pierce Shea who came in, the son of a neighbouring 
farmer, and the young girls betrothed admirer. .... When to his 
general salutation, * God save all ^ere,’ Pierce had received the usual 
answer, ‘ God save you kindly,' aiid that he had particularly saluted 
the vanithee and the man of the house, he then stood leaning, gn the 
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back of the old woman's chair, as it occnred to him that although 
Alley might be sliy of coming to sit next him, if he took his place 
firsts he would feel no such squeamishness when she should be seated- 
And, ‘ well a-vanithee, how goes on everything with you ?' he said, 
addressing Cautli Dooling. ‘ Why, in troth, pierce a-roon, and praise 
be to God for it, there’s nothing wrong or astray ; if it wasn’t for that 
thief of a fox that come last night, an* out of ten as fine geese as ever 
you laid an eye on — * But here the simple old woman stopt short, as 
she discovered that Pierce had left her in the middle of her tale of 
grievance, and taken his place by his comely mistress, who, with a 
complicated knitting apparatus in hand, ,was now seated. The mother 
smiled knowingly, and shook her head. 

“ ‘ Oh, then, musha, it’s little he cares about myself or iny geese/ 
she^ whispered, again taking up her old ditty, and plying her wheel with 
increased indust\*y, and the young couple entertained each other with- 
out farther interruption. In a little time a respectful thougli resolute 
hand raised the latch, and Andrew Muldowney, the district piper, made 
his appearance. The insinuating servility of this man’s voice, and the 
broad sycophancy of his grin, as he gave his salutation, ‘ Go dihogah 
(Hugh uluig sheg an agm sunns duit\* ‘God send luck, and a plentiful 
Christmas to all here,’ bespoke his partly mendicant profession, and 
plainly told, at the same time, his determination to make himself 
agreeable and delightful, in lieu of the shelter and good cheer, of 
which he made no question. . . . The music inspired a general pas- 
sion for dancing, and the young light hearts did not demur, nor the old 
ones disapprove; so Pierce led out his Alley, and Paudge Dermodydid 
his best bow to Chevaun Darlduck, by whom he was blushingly 
accepted, and the dance went on. Old Anthony relished the sport, 
furnishing himself with a foaming can of his best home-brewed ^ale, 
with which he plied the piper, the, dancers, and, including the vanithee 
and himself, the lookers-on ; and the night wore apace in mirth and 
joviality. There was but one person present, the quick and resolute 
glance of wdiose red eye, as it shot from one to another of the dancers, 
show'ed no sympathy with the happy scene. This was a young man, 
in the prime of life, as to years, but with little else of the charm of 
youth about him. An exuberance of bristling fiery-red hair stared 
around a head of ^unusual size; his knobby forehead prqjecti'd much, 
and terminated in strongly marked sinuses, with brows of bushy 
thickness, the colour of his hair ; his eyes fell far into their sockets, 
and his cheek-bones pushed out proportionably with his forehead, so 
that his eyes glared as from a recess ; hia cheeks were pale, hollow, 
and retiring, his nose, of the old Milesian mould — long, broad- 
backed, and hooked ;'‘his jaw's came unusually forward, which caused 
■his teeth to start out from his face; and his lips, that without effort 
never closed on those disagreeable teeth, were large, fleshy, and blood- 
less— the upper one wearing, iip common with the chin, a red 
beard, just changed from the down of youth to the bristliness of 
manhood, and as yet unshaven. These features, all large to ((iispropor- 
tion, conveyed, along with thb unpleasantness deformity inspires, the 
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expression of a bold and decided character ; and something else besides, 
which was malignity or mystery, according to the observation or mood 
of a curious observer. . . . Having said this young person was very short 
in stature, it should be added that he was not at all deformed. Across 
his shoulders and breast, indeed, was a breadth that told more for 
strength than proportion, and his arms were long and of Herculean sinew ; 
but the lower part of the figure, hips, thighs, and legs, bespoke vigour 
and elasticity, rather than clumsiness; and it was known that,strange-look- 
ing as the creature might be, he could run, leap, or wrestle with a swift- 
ness and dexterity seldom matched amongst men of more perfect shape 
and more promising appearance. He took no share in the diversions of 
the evening, but seated, far back on the hob, so far that the blaze of the 
fire slione between him and the others, and gave occasion to Paudge 
Dermody to remark that ‘ he looked like the ould buchal himself, in 
the middle of his own place ;* he seemed busily empldycd in whetting a* 
rusty bill-hook, while from under the shade of an old broad-leafed hat 
. . . the fiery eyes glanced around, and were clandestinely and sternly 
fixed now on one — now on another— wdth a dangerous or hidden meaning: 

. . . ‘ What are you grinding that for ?’ asked Anthony Dooling, in an 
angry tone of Crolioore, tlie name of the person we have just described; 
but a surly look was the only answer. 

" ‘Did you hear me spakiii’ to you d vahoon fjraima (ugly wretch) r* 
Anthony went on ; and subdued resentment at the disgraceful and 
stinging term applied to liim, knitted Crohoore’s brow as he slowly 
raised his head to answer. ‘ What am I grindin' it for? I know now 
that it s myself you mane,’ the man replied ‘J thought afore, you were 
discoorsin’ the piper.’ 

“ ‘ You didn’t,’ retorted Anthony, springing up in wrath at the buck 
toae of his insignificant cow-boy, ‘ no you thought no such thing, d vich 
na streepcen (son of a jade)*. Another savagelook was given in exchange 
for this opprobrious epithet. 

None o’ your dog’s looks!’ continued Tony, replying to it, ‘take 
yourself to bed out o' that, since jmur black heart won’t let you share in 
the innocent diversion.’ The vanitkee here interfered in a mild beseech- 
ing tone, and said to her husband, ‘ Never mind him Tony, d roon ; he’s 
doin’ no harm, poor cratur.’ 

“ ‘ No harm, woman ! auch, bad end to me, but^his black looks ’ud 
turn the may-day into winther— go to your bed I say !’ roared Tony. 

“ Crohoore rose from the hob to go ; he slowly laid the bill-hook, 
where he had been sitting; his brows were knit closer than ever, his 
teeth clenched, and his eyes rolling. 

“ ‘ And, do you hear me, bull-head I’ the amgry master continued, 
‘don't let it be wid you as it was this morning ; have the cows in the 
bawn at the first light, or I’ll break every bone in j^our lazy skin.’ The 
dwarf, as he may be called, was passing his harsh master while these 
words ended, and he fixed the full meaning of his look on Anthony, and 
said, ‘ That same 'ud be nothing nev/, for tryin’ at laste ; it's an ould 
trick you have.’ 
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« ' What’s that you say, there, you shingawn (dwarf) you ?’ questioned 
Tony, his passion ra'se J to the utmost at the thought of a saucy answer 
from a creature so contemptible. 

“^An’ its well you know I am a shingawn, or you wouldn’t be 
so ready with your bone breaking,’ still retorted Crohoore. This 
was past bearing. ‘Take that for a pattern I’ cried Anthony, the 
moment the speech was uttered, raising his clenched and ponderous 
hand, and dealing the miserable offender a violent blow with the wdiole 
force of his arm. Crohoore spun round and fell ; his head as he went 
dowm, striking against a chair, so smartly as to draw Hie blood in some 
profusion. The piper stopped suddenly,' and the dance ceased; and 
Pierce Shea was the first to raise and support the senseless Crohoore, 
while Alley, trembling and weeping, gave him a handkerchief to bind 
the iVretch’s temples, and staunch the W'clling blofxl. Cauth Dooling, 
.with eyes of pit^, looked at her husband, fullv comprehending his 
feelings, as he stood the picture of shame, sorrow, and repentance. 
Indeed, the blow had scarcely been given, when, from the bottom of 
his heart, he blamed and bated himself for it; and in his present mood 
he would have offerred half his little wealth in atonement. 

“ Crohoore, suddenly recovering, sprung on his legs, and freed himself 
from his supporter, wdth a force tliat made him reel, and a mahner that 
seemed to scorn all obligation; his face was horribly pale, covered with 
blood, and every hideous feature rigid in checked passion. Without 
opening his lips, he dropped his head upon his breast, and trying to 
walk, but staggering, crossed the apartnwmt to an opposite door, that 
<^)eiied into a passage, through which he should go to the loft when^ he 
slept. While the whole group looked on with wonder and alarm, 
Anthony called after him, and, in a crying voice, said, can in hand, 
‘•Crohoore, d rich ma chree, come back, an’ make it up; dr, ink 
to me, an' be friends.’ 6ut there was no reply to this pacific and 
penitent overture ; Crohoore only turned round his ghastly face on his 
master, as he held the door in his hand, gave him oife parting look, and 
Hien banged the door after him. That look was afterwards well 
remembered, and often commented upop. 

' “ Anthony set himself down without speaking. He felt a return of 
dudgeon at the manner in which his advances had been received, and 
this, in some measufe, served to reconcile his conscience to the cruelty 
he had been guilty of. But a general damp fell over the whole party, 
and its effects soon became visible ; the workmen silently, or in whispers, 
withdrew to an outhouse, where they slept, and the now superfluous 
piper as silently plodded after them. Pierce Shea took his leave, but 
not without his parting kiss from Alley, and the renewal of an under- 
standing with her and {he old people to call for them next morning, at 
a very early hour, when all were to set off to the chapel, for the six 
o'clock mass ; it being the ^^racfice throughout Ireland, whenever it can 
possibly be done, to assemble at devotion before day-break on the 
Christmas moining.”— Vol. i. ppv 5-7, 9-14, 15-25. 
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We sliall only give one mofe extract from this tale. It is the 
speech of an unfortunate Irish peasant, ground to the earth by 
exactions, at a meeting of Whiteooys, in reply to the well-meant 
remonstrances of Pierce Shea, as to the little good their resistance 
to the laws could do. It embodies, we think, in a few words a 
very sufficient explanation of the feelings which have so often 
impelled the Irish peasant to desperate and useless outrages. 

His (Pierce’s) attention was here rivetted by the miserable man op- 
posite to him, who, at once, with that violence of action and furious 
contortion of countenance, for which the Irish peasant is remarkable, 
poured out a speech in his native tongue, adopting it instinctively as the 
most ready and powerful medium of expressing his feelings *, for one 
who boggles and stammers, and is ridiculous in English, becomes 
eloquent in Irish. . . . ' Who talks of the good we can do ? — we look not 
to do good — w^, are not able nor fit to do good — -Ve only want ou» 
revenge I — And that, while we are men, and have strong hands, and 
broken hearts, and brains on fire with the memory of our sufferings — 
that wc can take. Your father, young man, never writhed in the 
proctor’s gripe ; he hixs riches, and they bring peace and plenty, so that 
the robber’s visit was not heeded, — but look at me !’ With the fingers 
of one ITand he pressed violently his sallow and withered cheek, and 
with the other tore open the scanty vesture, that leaving him uncovered 
from the shoulders to the ribs, exhibited a gaunt skeleton of the human 
form. ‘ 1 have nothing to eat, no house to sleep in ; my starved body 
is without covering, and those I loved and that loved me, the pulses of 
niy heart, are gone; — how gone and how am I as you see me? Twelve 
months ago I had a home, and covering, and food, and the young wife, 
the mother of iny children, with me at our fire-side ; but the plunderer 
came on a sudden; 1 was in his debt; he^has a public-house, and he 
saw me sitting in another in the village ; he took my cow, and he took 
my horse ; he took them to himself ; I saw them — and may ill luck 
attend his ill got riches I — I saw them grazing on his own lands ; I was 
mad; every thing went wrong with me; my landlord came, and swept 
the walls and the floor of my cabin ; my wife died in her labour — who 
was to stand up for me ? where had I a friend, or a great man to help 
me ? — No one ; — no where ; there is no friend, no help, no mercy, no 
law, for the poor Irishman; — he may be robbed — s, tripped — insulted — 
set mad — but he has no earthly friend but himself.’ ” 

“ The wretch sprung from his seat — seized a drinking vessel — and 
with the look and manner of a maniac indeed, adiied, ‘ And here let 
every man pledge me I May his heart wither, and his children and 
name perish ! - May the grass grow on his jiearth-stone, and no kin 
follow his corpse to the grave, who will refuse to wreck on the hard^ 
hearted proctors the revenge they provoke by the sorrows they inflict T” 
— vol. i. pp. 197-99. • 

Of The Fetches^ the second tale in tliis series, we shall only 
say, that it is in many parts powerfully written, and excites a 
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degree of interest in the perusal, of which, considering tl)e fan- 
tastic nature of the story, the sober reader is afterwards inclined 
to be ashamed. As it is emphatically with the National Tales of 
Ireland we have to do, and The Fetches can scarcely be ranked 
amongst them, — as, although founded on a popular Irish supersti- 
tion, it is quite as much like a German Ifgend as it is to any 
thing else, we shall pass on to the third and last tale, John 
Doe^ which demands a more extended notice. In the manage- 
ment of the story, the working up of the incidents, and the 
delineation of character, it is certainly equal to (’rohoore na 
Vilhoge ; whilst, in .one respect, the almost total absence of the 
buffoonery .which disfigures the latter, it has a decided supe- 
riority. The character of O’Clery, by w liich name the celebrated 
Father Arthur O’Leary is designated, is admirably drawn, and 
kept up with great spirit throughout, and the fidelity of the por- 
trait has been acknowledged by the few coteinporaries of the 
great original who still remain. As it is highly characteristic, we 
shall here extract the passage in which O’Clery is first introduced, 
and is mistaken by a pragmatical, prejudiced English officer and 
his orderly for the formidable John Doe. 

“ The appearance, almost immediately, of a man from the bosheen, 
was not calculated, all circumstances of time, place, and prepossession, 
considered, to allay the fears of our travellers. lie was well mounted 
on a strong, active, though not handsome horse ; his figure seemed over 
large, enveloped from the chin to the boot-heels in a dark top coat;* bn 
his head appeared a white mass of something, which the imperfect light 
did not allow Graham to discriminate or assign to any knowm class of 
head gear; and upon this pgain w^as placed a hat, with a remarkably 
broad brim, and a low, round crown. As lie emerged on the main 
road, this apparition still continued his voluminous chaunt, and was only 
interrupted by the challenge ‘ Who goes there ?— ^tand I’ of Graham, 
and its instant echo by the mechanical old soldier. ‘ Stand yourself 
then,’ answered the stranger, in an easy, unembarrassed, but by no 
means hostile, tone ; and continuing, rather jocosely, he repeated an old 
school- boy rhyme, — 

< ‘ If you’re a man, stand ; 

If you’re a woman, go ; 

If you ’re an evil spirit, sink down low.’ 

* Did you say, fire, sir?’ asked Evans, in an aside to Graham, and 
levelling his piece. 

“ ‘ No I’ said Grahaip,, aloud ; ‘ hold I — and you, sir, i ask again, who 
or what are you ? friend or foe ?’ 

‘ A friend to all honest men, and a foe, when I can help myself, to 
no man at all,’ was the answer. «» 

“ ^ That’s no answer,’ whispered Evans. 

“ ‘ You speak in untimely and Silly riddles, sir/ said Graham ; * ad- 
vance and declare yourself.* , - 
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‘‘ ‘ Begging your pardon,’ continued the stranger, still in a good- 
humoured tone, ‘ 1 see no prudent reason why I should advance at the 
invitation of two persons armed and unknown to me/ 

“ ‘ We are the king s soldiers,* said Evans, rather precipitately. 

“ ‘ Silence, man,’ interrupted Graham. ‘ I am an officer in the king's 
service, sir, and my attendant is a soldier.’ 

“ ‘ O iio !’ cjuoth the stranger, ‘ an officer, but no soldier.’ 

“ ‘ What, sir I* exclaimed Graliam, raising his pistol, wliile Evans had 
recourse to his musket. 

“ ‘ Hold ! and for shame, gentlemen !* cried the other, seriously al- 
tering his tone. ‘ What ! on a defeiic<‘less and peaceable poor man, 
who has given you no provocation ? Upon rny life, now, but this is 
unceremonious treatment, just at the end of one of my o\vn bosheens. 
In the king’s name, forbear; if, indeed, ye are the king’s soldiers, as 
you say, though I can discover no outward badges of it for Gr^am 
rode in a plain dress, and Evans had disguised, und^r a great coat, alt 
appearance of uniforni, a foraging- cap alone intimating, to an experi- 
enced eye, his military character. 

“ ‘ I ])ledge my honour to the fact,' said Graham, in answer to the 
stranger’s last observation. 

* # * , * * # 

“ ‘ Recover arms !’ cried (jraham, ‘ and fall back, Evans, and keep 
yourself quiet/ 

“ ‘ (3 0(1 bless you, sir, and do manage him now,’ continued the 
stranger, as Evans obeyed orders. ' 1 will hold out my arms, I say, as 
they are at present, and vvo’ll lave the rest to my horse. Come, Pod- 
hei^'cn, rigid about face, and march/ 

“ The obedient animal moved accordingly, and a few paces brought 
his master and Graham face to face. ‘ And now, sir,’ continued tliis 
person, ‘ I suppose you arc satisfied, and I may Just lift the haste’s rein, 
as before,’ 

“ To this (Traham assented, rather because he saw no reasonable 
ground for refusal, than because h.e was perfectly satisfied ; while Evans, 
from behind, whispered, * Search him first, your honour ; ’tis Doe, I’ll 
take my oath of it, in one of liis.disguises ; look at him.’ 

“ Graham did look, and, in truth, if his moral certainty was not so 
strong as Evans’s, he still had misgivings, in common with the crafty 
old campaigner. The white protuberance on the . stranger’s head he 
could now ascertain to be some species of M'ig, bloated out over his ears 
and the back of his neck, to an immoderate compass, and lying close to 
his forehead and the side of his face in a rigid, unbroken line, while it 
peaked down in the middle of the forehead, much like, in this respect, 
the professionaUhead disguise of the gentlemep of the long robe. The 
broad-leafed, round-topped thing on the pinnacle of this, still seemed 
to be a hat, and the dark loose coat hid all detail Qf the figure. By his 
face, the stranger was between forty and fifty*- exactly Doe’s age ; and 
his heavy, depressed eye-brows, titoad-backed nose, well-defined and 
expressive mouth, together with the 'self-assured twinkle of his eyes, 
that glean}cd on Graham like illuminated jets, , and a certain mixed 
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character of severity and humour that ran through his whole visage, in^ 
dicated a person of no ordinary cast, at least. 

* * « « « 

The object of his admiration again broke silence. ‘ And I sup- 
pose I may go my road, too, without any farther question, captain ?* 
‘May I ask which road you travel, sir?’ asked Graham, M'ith an 
obvious meaning. 

“ ‘ Hoot, toot, now,* said the other, ‘ that’s too Irish a way of an- 
swering a gentleman’s question on the king's high-way. Danger has 
often come of such odd answers. You see I am unarmed, and I see 
that you have the power, that is, if you liked it, to strip me of my old 
wig and hat in a moment, and no friend* of mine the wiser. In fact, 
sir, you now give me sufficient cause to look after my own* personal 
safety. I have no wish to offend any gentleman ; but you must excuse 
me for saying I cannot be quite sure who or what you are : you may 
-be Captain John Doe as well as any other captain, for aught I know.* 

“ This was said with much gravity ; and Graham hastened, in some 
simplicity, to make the most solemn and earnest declarations of his 
loyalty, and professional character and services. 

“ ‘ Well sir,* continued the stranger, who had now turned the tables, 
and become catechist accordingly, ‘ all this may be very true, and from 
your appearance and manners I am inclined to think the best of you ; 
but if you are not he how can I be so sure of that suspicious-looking 
person at your back ?* 

“ Evans, shocked to the bottom of his soul, as well as displeased, that 
under any circumstances, he could be confounded with a traitor, rebel 
and desperado, shouted o'lt at this observation, and was with some dif- 
ficulty restrained by Graham from taking instant vengeance for the 
insult. When he was restored to order, Graham assured the stranger, 
with emphasis equal to wh^l he had used on his own account, of Evans's 
real character.”— pp. 72-79. 

After some farther conversation, and soinejudicrous incidents, 
the stranger and Graham travel on in company : — 

“ The day was now fully up, and thq thick vapour that had slept out 
the night on the bosom of Slievenamon, whitened in the returning light, 
and lazily obeying the summons of the breeze, began to crawl towards 
the peak of the mountain, and there once more deposit itself, as if to 
take another slothful nap. Graham remarked on the picturesque effect : 
and his companion replied, ‘ Yes, it is odd enough that ould Slievena- 
nion should put on his night-cap just as all the rest of the world was 
throwing off that appendage.* 

“ Graham, too proper and systematic in the arrangement of his ideas 
to like this trope, did not notice it, but proceeded, with a little vanity 
of his travelled lore^ to allude to the superiority of Italian, over our 
island scenery. « < 

“ ‘ Superiority is a general wor(>,* said the traveller, ‘ in the way 
you use it. I. presume you do not mean mere height, as applied to 
such mountain scenery as surrounds us ; in other respects, tlie Italian 
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landscape, principally owing of course to the influence of atmosphere, 
is more beautiful than the English one, and from the scarcity of trees 
ill Ireland, much more so than the Irish one; but among the mist and 
shadow of our island hills, as you call them, particularly in Kerry, I 
have always felt a fuller sense of the sublime, at least, than I ever did 
in the presence of confinental scenery, either in Italy or in Spain ; 
Switzerland, alone, to my eye, first equals us, and then surpasses us.’ 

“ This speech gave intimation of rather more acquaintance with the 
distinctions, in a knowledge of which Graham took it for granted he 
might shine, than it seemed practicable to turn to advantage, so he 
avoided the general subject ; and taking up only a minor division of it, 
])rotested he could not understand why, unless ft was attributable to 
the indolence of its people, Ireland should be so ‘ shamefully deficient 
in trees 1 ' ‘ Indeed ! ’ his companion replied in an indefinite tone ; 

then after a pause, added, that ‘ he thought so too;’*but Graham did^ 
not notice— it was '^ot intended he should — tlic scrutinizing, and, 
afterwards, ratlier contemptuous look, and, finally, the severe waggery 
of face, that filled up the seeming hiatus. So having to his own mind 
hit on a fruitful theme, Graiiam div'^erged into all the ramifications of 
Irish indolence ; obstinacy was his next word ; Irish indolence and 
obstinacy ; they would neither do, n6r learn how to do anything, he 
said ; they would not even submit to be educated out of the very 
ignorance and bad sT)irit that produced all this Whiteboyism. There 
was a national establishment, he was well assured, in Dublin, with 
ample means, that proposed the blessings of education on the most 
liberal plan ; yet the very ministers of the religion of the country would 
not suffer their ragged and benighted flocK to take advantage of so 
desirable an opportunity ; the bigotted rustic pastors actually forbade 
all parents to send their children to the schools of this institution. 

‘ Yes,’ the stranger said, ‘ the parish priests, the bigotted parish 
])riests ; and all because a certain course of reading was prescribed in 
these schools.’ 

“ ‘ Precisely, sir,’ said Graham. 

“ ‘ The bigotry of the priests is intolerable,’ said the stranger, 

‘ nothing can bring them to coifsent to the proposed terms, because, 
forsooth, they plead a conscientious scruple ; because, they say, their 
approval would be a breach of their religious duty ; as if we had any- 
thing to do with the private conscience and creed of such people.’ 

“ * Or as if the body of respectable gentlemen who framed the regu- 
lations, should accede, by rescinding their law, to the superstitious pre- 
judices of such people,’ echoed Graham. 

“ ‘ Very true, sir ; the Modes and Persians, I am given to under- 
stand, never repealed a law% and why should the gentlemen you speak 
of? Besides, there is so little necessity for the concession, the liberal 
and wise association can so easily accomplish th^ir professed object 
without it.* • * 

“ ‘ Pardon me, sir, there we differ : the object proposed is the edu- 
cation of the poor of this country, and I cannot exactly see how they 
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are to be educated, if— as is on all hands undeniable— the parish 
priests have sufficient influence to keep them now and for ever out of 
the school* houses.* 

“ ‘ Oh, sir, nothing can be easier. Hut first let me see that we 
understand each other. You and I, suppose, are now riding to tlie 
same point; well, a pit, an inundation, or a ftdlen mountain, occurs a 
little way on, rendering impassable the road we had conceived to be 
perfectly easy, so that we cannot gain our journey *s end by this road. 
If you please, the place we want to reach shall stand for the education 
of the poor Irish, the object professed ; we may personify the educating 
society, taking our own road ; and the bigotted priests are represented 
by the monstrous impMiment. Well, siV, we reach that insurmount- 
able obstacle to our progress, and now, would it not be most humi- 
liating and inconsistent, and all that is unworthy, if we did not in- 
stantly stop and declare we would not proceed a foot farther, by any 
"other road, till one favourite one, that never cau: be cleared, is cleared 
for us ; so far I understand you, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Then I protest you have an advantage 1 do not possess over you, 
sir,’ said Graham. 

“ * All will be distinct in a moment,’ resumed his companion. ‘ I 
say w'e are both exactly of opifiion that the society should not, with 
ample means and professions, take a single step tow^ards their end, 
unless by their own blockaded way; that, in dignifieJl consistency, 
they should not vouchsafe to teach one chattering urchin how to read 
or write, or cast up accounts, unless they can at the same time teach 
him theology; in other words, till they see the mountain shoved ai|ide, 
or the deluge drained, or’* the bottomless pit filled up; in other words 
again, till the bigotted popish priests consent to sacrifice their con- 
science, whatever it may be; though, meantime, the swarming popu- 
lation remain innocent of any essential difference between B and a 
bull’s foot, or betw^een A and the gable-end of a cabin. We are 
agreed, I say, sir!* ^ 

“ ‘ Upon my word, whatever may be your real drift, I must admit 
you have substantially defined, though in your own strange way, the 
very thing that I but just now endeavoured to distinguish. And I 
must now repeat, from what w^e have both said, that the main object 
of the society still seems shut out of attainment. This, however, was 
what you appeared to deny, 1 think; I should be glad to hear your 
ri^medy.’ 

« <We come to it at once, sir; by no means look out for another 
road, but try to get rid of the irremovable barrier.’ 

“ * I protest, sir, you rather puzzle me.* 

“ ‘ That’s the way, ,sir,’ continued the stranger, ritbning on in his 
wonted delight and bitterness, ^ no time can be lost, nor no common 
sense and consistency compromised in the hopeful experiment ; that’s 
the way.’ ' ' 

« 'What, sir? what do you mean?’ 

“ ‘Convert the parish priests ;''there is nothing easier.’ pp. 86-92, 
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We must now bid farewell to John Doe, although strongly 
tempted to delay by various passages of great power and beauty, 
amongst which we need only particularize the description of 
Mary Grace at her prayers, and the scene between Purcell and 
the wretched Cathleen; but we must resist, as our time and 
space are both limited, and in consequence we can merely glance 
over the remaining works of Mr. Banim, the principal of which, 
The Nowlmis, has been made so familiar by frequent criticisms, 
as to call for few observations on our part. It is a work strongly 
marked by the defects and beauties of our author, the latter, 
however, predominant — the^interest is intens^e — the descriptions 
true to nature — and although the story is an unpleasant one, 
and there are scenes and passages too warmly coloured, (while 
vice, though made abundantly hatefuU'*'' is, perhaps, too plainly ^ 
unveiled,) yet the moral tendency of the whole is undeniable 
and irreproachable. Of the Boyne Water and the Croppy we 
do not think so highly, although they abound in passages of 
deep feeling and strong interest; but we think they want 
originality of plan and design, and the incidents are overstrained 
and improbable The Ghost Httnier we consider the most per- 
fect of Mr. Baninfs later productions, and we regret much that 
time at present does not permit us to analyse it as closely as its 
merits would demand. Perhaps at some future period we may 
be {y:)lo to do so, — meanwhile we w ill take leave of Mr. Banim, 
sincerely rejoicing that he is once more^ dweller amongst us, 
and earnestly hoping that his native air, and the scenes of his 
youth, may not only restore his health, but renovate his genius, 
aiKPinspire new works to emulate the fairteof their predecessors. 

The next to appear before the public w^as Mr. Griffin, whose 
first work, Ihe Aylmers, although full of promise, did not attract 
much attention. This was quickly succeeded by the first series 
of Tales of the Munster Festivals^ in which a very striking 
improvement in style, as w^ell as in management of plot, was 
already visible, and which soon obtained very considerable repu- 
tation. Card Drawing^ the first of these tales, i# highly interest- 
ing, and the characters, though, with but one exception, slight 
sketches, are true to nature. That exception, the character of 
Pryce Kavanagh, is a highly finished and masterly porti'ait. 
His cold sullen vindictive nature, brooding ^for years over fancied 
injuries, till time brings a fitting opportunity for revenge without 
danger to himself, seems at first sight to fit him to be not only . 
the chief actor in a scene of blood, aiwi the cunning contriver of 
a scheme to throw suspicion on sfhother, but also the unmoved 
spectator of that other’s death for t crime of which he alone was 
guilty. On a closer inspection, however, we find that the worst 
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are not ail bad — two principles of good still lurked within the 
breast of Pryce — the one, strong filial piety — the other, undoubt- 
ing faith in the truths of Christianity. Nor can anything be 
better drawn than the gradual workings of remorse, suggested 
by those virtuous principles, and finding ^fresh aliment in every 
incident, however trifling; until after violent conflicts of feeling, 
he takes the better part, and surrenders himself to save the 
innocent. The Half-Sir^ though not equal as a story to Card 
Drawing^ still displays considerable talent, and it is impossible 
not to feel interested for the wayward lovers, Hammond and 
Emily, although at* the same time provoked with both for the 
pride and captiousness which makes their prime of life miserable. 
The humours of Remmy OT^one are but little exaggerated, and 
, highly amusing; while the scenes amongst the peasantry of the 
south, during the prevalence of typhus fevtr, arc but too pain- 
fully true. Sail ])hui\ the Coiner^ the last tale in the series, is 
also the best. There are some slight anachronisms and some 
inconsistencies in the plot, but these are but trifling blemishes, 
and do not detract from its intrinsic merits. The characters of 
the robbers who compose the coiner’s gang, are admirably dis- 
criminated, and possess a wonderful variety. The stern and 
wily, but high-spirited and courageous Suil Dhuv — the ferocious 
Red Rory, trembling on the brink of the grave, yet still thirsting 
for blood — the stupidly cunning Manus — the sharp, quick-wjtted 
Awney Farrell — the gentle and fair-spoken Jerry, — and the 
vacillating McMahon, constant neither to good nor evil, — 
each possesses an individuality which makes itself distinctly felt. 
There are two scenes *in this tale which are equal to anything 
the genius of Scott has produced — the first is the ihtroduction 
of Kumba among the robbers — the other the sacrilegious attempt 
of Suil Dhuv to rob the Mountain Chapel. We are only deterred 
from extracting both these passages by our anxiety to come at 
once to the master-piece of our author — to The Collegians. It 
is a domestic tragedy of the deepest interest — an original work 
of the very highest order. Originah we say emphatically 
— for although a real occurrence in the south of Ireland (the 
murder of a young female by the connivance of her lover, a 
young man of good family) has furnished its groundwork, it has 
done no more — the perfect and beautiful story ejected upon that 
groundwork — its characters so truly and delicately drawn — so 
admirably grouped — so finely contrasted — its incidents so ani-- 
mated— so varied — its* quaint humour — its deep pathos, and its 
pure morality — are all alike th8 original creations of our author’s 
genius. The scene is laid in Munster some sixty years since, 
and the manners of that day are delineated with niudi humour, * 
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and, we believe, considerable accuracy. The characters are 
drawn from all classes — the hard-drinking, fox-hunting, fire- 
eating scjuire — the much maligned middle-man — the country 
parish priest — the rich tradesman — ^he strong farmer — and the 
poor cottier — each has' his representative, and all are faithfully 
pourtrayed. Among the female characters Eily O'Connor claims 
the first place. In all the range of romantic fiction we do not 
remember so sweet a being ; there is a simplicity, a gentleness, 
a power of loving in her disposition, which, brought out as they 
are by a thousand delicate touches (for she tfppears but seldom, 
and as seldom acts a prominent part) win our utmost sympathy 
for her sorrows — our deepest pity and horror for lier deplorable 
fate. It is, indeed, the highest triumph of our author’s genius — ^ 
the strongest proof •of his skill — that while such a feeling is 
excited for Eily, we still preserve an interest for the faithless 
husband who deserts and destroys her; yet so strong are his 
temptations, and so terrible his remorse, that we cannot help 
looking on him more in sorrow than in anger. But instead of 
dilating farther on the merits of the Collegians (which very ill- 
chosen and inappropriate title is, by the way, almost the sole 
blemish of the work), we shall proceed to give a few extracts 
from its pages, although where all is so good it is hard to 
makj a choice. Opening the first volume, however, almost at 
random, we have chanced upon the scene Vhere Myles Murphy 

! deads the cause of his impounded ponies, and we give it as a 
air specimen of the lighter portions of the work : — 

« the door opened, and the unconiinissioned master of horse made 
his appearance. His figure was at once strikingly majestic and pre- 
possessing ; and the natural ease and dignity with which he entered the 
room, might almost have become a peer of the realm, coming to 
solicit the interest of the family ^for an electioneering candidate. A 
broad and sunny forehead, light and w^avy hair, a blue cheerful eye, a 
nose that in Persia might have won him a throne, healthful cheeks, a 
mouth that was full of character, and a well knit amj almost gigantic 
person, constituted his external claims to attention ; of which his lofty 
and confident, although most unassuming carriage, showed him to be 
in some degree conscious. He wore a complete suit of brown frieze, 
w^ith a gay-coloured cotton handkerchief around his neck, blue worsted 
stockings, and brogues carefully greased, while hp held in jflis right hand 
an immaculate felt hat, the purchase of the preceding day’s fair. In 
the left he held a straight-handled whip and a wooden rattle, u'hich he 
used for the purpose of collecting his pcyiies •when they happened to 
straggle. .... The mountaineer nt>w commenced a series of most 
profound obeisances to every individual of the company, beginning 
*with the ladies, and ending with the officer. After which he remained 
glancing from one to another, with a smile of mingled sadness and 
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courtesy, as if waiting, like an evoked spirit, the spell word of the 
enchantress, who had called him up. * 'Tisn’t manners to speak first 
before quollity,* was the answer he would have been prepared to 
render, in case any one had enquired the motive of his conduct. 

‘‘ ‘ Well, Myles, w^hat wind has brought* you to this part of the 
country?’ said Mr. Barney Cregan. ‘The oiild wind always, then, 
Mr. Cregan,’ said Myles, with another deep obeisance, ‘ seeing would 
I get a feow o the ponies off. Long life to you, sir ; I was proud to 
hear you wor above stairs, for it isn’t the first time you stood my 
friend in trouble. My father (the heavens be his bed this day I) was 
a fosterer o’ your i^ncle Mik s, an* a tirst an* second cousin, be the 
mother's side, to ould Mrs. O’Leary, your honour’s aunt, w'estwards. 
So^’tis kind for your honour to have a leaning towards uz.* 

** ‘ A clear c/ise, Myles; but what have you to say to Mrs. Chute 
about the trespass?’ 

“ ‘ What have I to say to her? Why, tlien, a deal. It’s a long 
time since I see her now, an' she wears finely, the Lord bless her ! 
Ah, Miss Anne I — oych, murthcr ! murther ! sure I’d know that face 
all over the world, your own liven image, ma’am, (turning to Mrs. 
Chute) an’ a little dawney touch o* the inasther (heaven rest his soul ;) 
about the chin ; you’d think my grandmother an’ himself wor third 
cousins. Oh, vo 1 vo !’ 

He has made out three relations in the company already,’ said 
Anne to Kyrle; ‘ could any courtier make interest more skilfully ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, Myles, about the ponies.* 

“ * Poor craturs, true^for you, sir. There’s Mr. Creagh there, long 
life to him, knows how well I aim ’em for ponies. You seen what 
trouble I had wid ’em, Mr. Creagh, the day you fought the jewel 
with young M‘Farlane from the north. They went skelping like mad, 
over the hills, down to Glena,.when they heard the shots. Ah, indeed, 
Mr. Creagh, you cowed the north countryman that morning fairly/ 

‘ My honour is satisfied,’ says he, ‘ if Mr. CrcagJj will apologize.’ ‘ I 
didn’t come to the ground to apologize,’ says Mr. Creagh. ‘ It’s wliat 
I never done to any man,’ says he, ' ^an’ it ’ll be long from me to do it 
to you.* ‘ Well, my honour is satisfied any way,’ says the other, when 
he heard the pistols cocking for a second shot. I thought I’d split 
laughing. ‘ Pooh ! pooh I nonsense, man,’ said Creagh, endeavouring 
to hide a smile of gratified vanity, ‘ your unfortunate ponies will 
starve, while you stay inventing wild stories.’ ‘ He has gained another 
friend since,’ whispered Miss Chute. 

“ ‘ Invent !’ echoed the mountaineer, ‘ There’s Dr. Leake was on 
the spot the same tin\|eyian’ he knows if I invent. A\]i’ you did a good 
job, too, that time. Doctor,’ he continued, turning to the latter. ‘ Old 
Kegs, the piper, gives it up to you of all the doctors going, for curing 
his eye sighth, and he has a great leaning to you ; moreover, you are 
such a fine Irishman.' * 

‘ Another,’ said Miss Chut^, apart. 

“ ‘ Yourself an' ould Mr, Daly,’ he continued ; ‘ I hop® the master • 
is well in his health, sir ? (turning towards Kyrle, with another pro- 
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found conge) may the Lord fasten the life on you and him I That’s a 
gentleman that wouldn't sec a poor boy in want of his supper or a bed 
to sleep in, an’ he far from his own people^ nor persecute him in 
regard of a little trespass that was done unknownst* 

“ ‘ This fellow is irresfetible,* said Kyrle. ‘ A perfect Ulysses/ 

“ ‘ And have you nothing to say to the Captain, Myles? Is he no 
relation of yours?' 

“ ‘ The Captain, Mr. Cregan ? Except in so far as we are all 
servants of the Almighty, and children of Adam, I know of none. 
But I have a fading for the red coat, for all. I have three brothers in 
the army, serving in America. One of 'em wa^t made a corporal, or 
an admiral, or some m/, or another, for behavin' well at Quaybec the 
time of Woulfe’s decath. The English showed themselves a g(eat 
people that day, surely.* , 

“ Having thus secu^jed to himself what lawyers call ‘ the ear of the* 
court,' the mouniaineer proceeded to plead the cause of his ponies with 
much force and pathos ; dwelling on their distance from home, their 
wild habits of life, which left them ignorant of the common rules of 
boundaries, enclosures, and field-gates ; setting forth, with equal em- 
phasis, the length of joad they had ti^velled, their hungry condition, 
and the barrenness of the common on which they had been turned 
out ; and finally, urging in mitigation of penalty, the circumstance of 
this being a first offence, and the improbability of its being ever 
renewed in future. 

“ The surly old steward, Dan Dawley, was accordingly summoned 
for the purpose of ordering the discharge of th^ prisoners, a commission 
which he received with a face as black as winter. Miss Anne might 
* folly her liking/ he saitl, ‘ but it was the last time he'd ever trouble 
liimstlf about damage or trespass any more. »What affair was it of his, 
if all the horses in the barony were turned loose into the kitchen 
garden itself?' 

“ ‘ Horses do you call 'em,’ exclaimed Myles, bending on the old 
man a frown of dark remonstrance ; ‘ a parcel of little ponies, not the 
heighth o’ that chair/ • 

“ ‘ What signifies it ?’ snarled the steward ; ‘ they’d eat as much, 
and more, than a racer.’ 

“ ‘ Is it they, the craturs ? They’d hardly injure a plate of stirabout 
if it was put before them.’ 

“ ‘ Aych ! — hugh I’ 

“ ‘ And ’tisn’t what I'd expect from you, Mr. Dawley, to be going 
again a relation of your own in this manner.’ 

“ ‘ A relation of mine I’ growled Dawley, scarce deigning to cast a 
glance back over his shoulder, as he hobbled out of the room. 

“ ‘ Yes, then, of your’s.’ • 

“ Dawley paused at the door and looked bac4c. 

Will you deny it to me, if you San, continued Myles, fixing his* 
eye on him, ‘ that Biddy Nale, your own gossip, an’ Larey Foley, wor 
•second cousi,ns ? Deny that to me, if you ^an ?' 

“ ‘ For what would I deny it ?’ 
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“ ‘ Well, why I— and Larrey Foley was uncle to my father s. first 
wife (the angels spread her bed this night!) And I tell you another 
thing, the Dawleys would cut a poor figure in many a fair westwards, 
if they hadn't the Murphys to back them, so they would. But what 
hurt I sure you can folly your own pleasure/ " 

“ The old steward muttered something which nobody could hear, 
and left the room. Myles of the ponies, after many proroiirid bows to 
all his relations, and a profusion of thanks to the ladies, followed him, 
and was observed a few minutes after in the avenue.” — vol. i. pj\ 
184.-194. 

Passing over with some difficulty many admii*able scenes?, 
(amongst which the death of the old huntsman, Dalton, stands 
coitspicuons for power and originality) we come to the last 
interview, as it'turned out, of Hardress aiid^ Eily. 

“ ‘ Hardress,’ she said to him one morning when lie was preparing 
to depart, after an interval of gloomy silence, long unbroken, ‘ I won’t 
let you go among those fine'' ladies any more, if you be thinking of 
them always when you come to me again.’ 

“ Her husband started like' one conscience-stricken, and looked 
sharply round upon her. 

‘‘ ‘ What do you mean ?’ he said, wdth a slight contraction of the brows. 

‘‘ ‘ Just what I say then,’ said Eily, smiling and nodding her head, 
with a petty affectation of authority; * tliose fine ladies must not take 
you from Eily. And I’ll tell you another thing, Hardrc'ss ; whi^jiior I’ 
she laid her hand on hisyioulder, raised herself on tiptoe, and mur- 
mured in his ear, ‘ I’ll not let you among the fine gentlemen either, if 
that’s the teaching they give you.’ 

“ ‘ What teaching ?’ ^ • 

“ • Oh, you know yourself,’ Eily continued, nodding and smiling ; 
‘ it is a teaching that you'd never learn from Eily if you spent tlie 
evenings with her as you used to do in the begii^ning. Do you know 
is there ever a priest living in this neighbouriiood ?’ 

“ ‘ Why do you ask ?’ 

“ ‘ Because 1 have something to tell him that lies upon my conscience.’ 

“ ‘ And would you not confess your failings to an affectionate friend, 
Eily, as w'ell as t6 a holier director ?’ 

“ ‘ 1 would,’ said Eily, bending on him a look of piercing sweetness, 

* if I thought he would forgive me afterwards as readily.’ 

< Provided always that you are a true penitent,’ returned Hardress, 
reaching her his hand. 

“ ' There is little fieswr of that,’ said Eily. ‘ It w^oifld be well for me, 
Hardress, if I could as easily be penitent for heavier sins.’ After a 
moment’s deep thought, Eily resumed her playful manner, and placing 
both her hands in the stitt expanded one of her husband, she continued : 

* Well, then, sir, I’ll tell you what s troubling me. I’m afraid I’m going 
wrong entirely this time back. I got married, sir, a couple of months 
ago, to one Mr. Hardress Cregan, a very nice gentleman, that I’m very 
fond of.’ 
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“ ‘ Too fond, perh&ps ?’ 

* Tni afraid so, rightly speaking, although I hope be doesn’t, tbink 
so. But he told me, when he brought me down -to Killarney, that ho 
was going to speak to his friends,* (the brow of the listener darkened) 

* and to ask their forgiveness for himself and Eily ; and there’s nearly 
two months now since 1 came, and what I have to charge myself with, 
sir, is, that I am too fond of my husband, and that I don’t Kke to vex 
him by speaking about it, as maybe it would be my duty to do. And, 
besi(^les, I don’t keep my husband to proper order at all. I let him stop 
out sometimes for many days together, and then I’m very angry with 
him : but ^vhen he conies, I’lu .so foolish and so glad to see him, that I 
can't look cross, or speak a hard word, if I was to get all Ireland for it. 
And more than that again. I’m not at all sure how he spends his time 
wliile he is out, and I don’t question him properly about it. I know 
there arc a great many handsome young ladies wher® he goes, and a^ 
deal of gentlemen that are very pleasant company after dinner; for, in- 
deed, my husband is often more merry than wise, when he comes home 
late at night, and still Eily says nothing. And besides all this, I think 
my husband has something weighing upon his mind, and I don’t make 
him tell it to me, as a good wife ought to do ; and I’d like to have a 
friend’s advice, as you’re good enough to offer it, sir, to know what I’d 
do. What do you think about him, sir ? Do you think any of the 
ladies has taken his fancy ? or do you think he’s growing tired of Eily ? 
or that he doesn't think so much of her, now that he knows her better? 
What would you advise me to do ?’ 

I am rather at a loss,’ said Hardress, with some bitterness in his 
accent ; Mt is so difficult to advise a jealous person.’ 

“ ‘ Jealous !’ exclaimed Eily, with a slight blush ; ‘ ah, now I’m sorry 
I came to you at all ; for I see you know nothing about me, since you 
think that’s the Avay. I see now that you do»’t know how to advise me 
at all, and I’ll leave you there. What Avould I be jealous of?* 

« < Why, of those handsome young ladies that your husband visits.* 

“ ‘ Ah, if I was jealous that way,’ said Eily, with a keen and serious 
smile, ‘ that isn’t the way I’d show it.’ 

“ ‘ How, then, Eily ?* • 

“ ‘ Why, first of all, I wouldn’t as much as think of such a thing, 
without the greatest reason in the world, without being downright sure 
of it ; and if I got that reason, nobody would ev€r know it, for I 
wouldn’t say a word, only walk into that room there, and stretch ' upon 
the bed, and die.* 

« < Why, that’s what many a brutal husband, in such a case, would 
exactly desire.’ 

‘ So itself,’ silid Eily, with a flushed and kkidii^g cheek ; * so itself. 

I wouldn’t be long in his way. I’ll engage.’ 

“ ‘ Well, then,’ Hardress said, rising and addressing her with a severe 
solemnity of manner, ‘ my advice to yoif is this. As long as you live, 
never presume to inquire into your Tiusband’s secrets, nor affect an in- 
fluence which he never will admit. And if you wish to avoid that great 
reason for^ jealousy of which you stand-in fear,' avoid suffering the 
VOL. IV.— J40. VIII. 2 M 
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slightest suspicion to appear ; for men are stubborn beings, and when 
such suspicions are wantonly set afloat, they find the temptation to fur- 
nish them with a cause almost irresistible,’ 

‘ Well, Hardress,’ said Eily, ' you are angry with me, after all. 
Didn’t you say you would forgive me? Oh, then, I’ll engage I’d be 
very sorry to say any thing, if I thought you’d be tfiis way.’ 

“ ' I am not angry,’ said Mardress, in a tone of vexation. ‘ I do for- 
give you,’ he added, in an accent of sharp reproof ; ‘ I spoke entirely 
for your own sake.’ 

“ ‘ And wouldn’t Ilardrcss allow his own Kily her little joke?’ ’ 

“ ‘Joke I’ exclaimed Hardress, bursting into a sudden passion, which 
made his eyes water, and his limbs shake*, as if they would Iiave sunk 
beneath him. ‘ Am I become the subject of your mirth I Day after 
day-my brain is verging nearer and nearer to utter madness, and do you 
<jest on that? Do you see this cheek? — you count more hollows there 
than when I met you first, and does that make you merry? Give me 
your hand ! Do you feel how that heart beats ? Is that a subject, 
Eily, for joke or jest ? Do you think this face turns thin or yellow for 
nothing ? There are a thousand and a thousand horrid thoughts and 
temptations burning within me daily, and eating my flesh away by 
inches. The devil is laughing at me, and Eily joins him I’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Hardress — Hardress I’ 

“ ‘ Yes I — you have the best right to laugh, for you are the gainer ! 
Curse on you I — Curse on your beauty — curse on my own folly — for I 
have been undone by both I Let go my arm I I hate you I Take the 
truth, I’ll not be poisoned with it. I am sick of you — you have' dis- 
gusted me I I will ease my heart by telling you the whole. If I seek 
the society of other women, it is because I find not among them your 
meanness and vulgarity. If I get drunk, and make myself the beast 
you say, it is in the hope to forget the iron chain that binds me to 
you I’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Hardress I’ shrieked the affrighted girl, ‘ you are not in ear- 
nest now ?’ 

“ ‘ I am I / do vot joke 1’ her husband exclaimed, with a hoarse 
vehemence. ‘ Let go my knees I — you are sure enough of me. I am 
bound to you too firmly.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, my dear Hardress I Oh, my own husband, listen to me I 
Hear your own Eily for one moment ! Oh, my poor father I’ 

« ‘ Ha I’ 

“ ‘ It slipped from me I Forgive me I I know I am to blame, — I am 
greatly to blame, dear Hardress ; but forgive me I I left my home and 
all for you — oh, do not cast me off I I will do anything to please you 
— I never will open my*lips again — only say you did not mean all that I 
Oh, Heaven I’ she continued, throwing her head back, and looking up- 
ward with expanded mouth and eyes, while she maintained her kneeling 
posture, and clasped her husban<j’s feet. ‘Merciful Heaven, direct 
him I Oh, Hardress, think how^ar I am from home I — think of all you 
promised me, and how I believed you ! Stay with me for a while, at 
any rate. Do not-^’ • 
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“ On a sudden, while Hardress was still struggling to free himself 
from her arms, without doing her a violence — Eily felt a swimming in 
her head, and a cloud upon her sight. The next instant she was mo- 
tionless.” — vol. ii. pp. liO-50. 

Our next extract is one of a less painful nature, and quite 
equal to the last in power and beauty. It is the visit of the uii- 
■ happy Eily to her uncle, the parish priest, upon Christmas niorn- 

After a sharp and frosty morning, the cold sun of the Christmas 
noon found Father Edward O’Connor seated in, fiis little parlour, before 
a cheerful turf fire. A small table was laid before it, and decorated 
witli a plain breakfast, which the fatigues of the forenoon rendered not 
a little accejjtable. The sun shone directly in the window, dissolving 
slowly away the fantastic foliage of frost-work upon4he window-paneg, 
and flinging its shadow on the boarded floor* The reverend host him- 
self sat in a meditative posture near the fire, awaiting the arrival of 
some fresh eggs, over the cookery of wdiich, Jim, the clerk, presided in 
the kitchen. His head was drooped a little, — his eyes fixed upon the 
burning fuel, — his netlier lip a little protruded, — his feet stretched out 
and crossed, — and tlie small bulky volume, in which he had been read- 
ing his daily office, half-closed in his right hand, with a finger left be- 
tween the leaves to mark the place. No longer a pale and secluded 
student, Fatluir Edward now presented the appearance of a healthy man, 
with a face hardened by frequent exposure to the winds of midnight 
and of morn, and witli a frame made firm and vigorous by unceasing 
exercise. Ilis eye, moreover, had acquired a certain character of seve- 
rity, which was more than qualified by a nature of the tenderest bene- 
volence. On the table, close to the small tray which held his simple 
tea-equipage, was placed a linen bag, conttfining, in silver, the amount 
of his Cliristinas offerings. They had been paid him on that morning, 
in crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, at the parish chapel. And Father 
Edward, on this occasion, had returned thanks to his parishioners for 
their liberality, — the half-yearly compensation for all his toils and exer- 
tions, his sleepless nights and rdstless days, amounting to no less a sum 
than thirteen pounds, fourteen shillings 

“ ‘ ’Tis an admiration, sir,’ said Jim, the clerk, as he entered, clad in 
a suit of Father Edward’s rusty black, laid the egg^ upon the tray, and 
moved back to a decorous distance from the table. ‘ ’Tis an admira- 
tion what a sighth of people is abroad in the kitchen, money-hunting.’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t I tell them the last time, that I never would pay a bill upon 
a Christmas day again.’ 

“ ‘ That’s the' very thing 1 said to ’em, sir. * Jlut ’tis the answer they 
made me, that they come a long distance, and it would cost ’em a day 
more if they were obliged to be coming again to-ftiorrow.’ 

“ Father Edward, with a countejjance of fierplexity and chagrin, re- 
moved the top of the egg, while he cast a glance alternately at the bag, 
and at his clerk. ‘ It is a hard case. Jinx,' he said at last, ‘ that they 
will not allow a man even the satisfactioa of retaining so .much money 

2m2 
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in his possession for a single day, and amusing himself by fancying it 
his own. I suspect I am doomed to be no more than a mere agent to 
this thirteen pound fourteen, after all ; to receive and pay it away in a 
breath.* 

“ ‘Just what I was thinking myself, sir,’ said^iin. 

“ ‘ Well, I suppose I must not cost the poor fellows a day’s work, 
however, Jim, if they have come such a distance. TJiat would be a 
little Pharasaical, I fear.’ 

“ Jim did not understand this word, but he bowed, as if he wc]|'4ld 
say, ‘ Whatever 5 "onr reverence says, must be eorrc^ct.’ * * 

“ Father Edward em])tied the bag of silver, and counted into several 
sums the amount of all the bills. Wlien he had done so, he took in one 
hand the few shillings that remained, thr(‘w tlicm into the empty bag, 
jingled them a little, smiled, and tossed his head. Jim, tlie clerk, 
Sjuiled, and tossed’-his head in sympathy. 

“ ‘ It’s aisier emptied than filled, plase your reverence,’ said Jim, with 
a short sigh. 

“ ‘ If it were not for the honour and dignity of it,* thought Father 
Edward, after his clerk had once more left the room, ‘ my humble 
curacy at St. John’s were preferable to this extensive charge, in so 
dreary a peopled wilderness. Quiet lodgings, a civil landlady, regular 
hours of discipline, and the society of my oldest friends ; what was there 
in these that could be less desirable than a cold small house, on a moun- 
tain-side, total seclusion from the company of my equals, and a fearful 
increase of responsibility ^ Did the cause of prcf(M’en.ee lie in the dis- 
tinction between the letters V.l\ and P.P., and the pleasure of paying 
away thirteen pounds fourteen shillings at Christmas ? Oh, world ! 
world I world i you are a great stage-coach, w ith fools for outside pas- 
sengers; a huge round lump of earth, on the surface of which men seek 
for peace, but find it only When they sink beneath ! Would I not give 
the whole thirteen pounds fourteen at this moment, to sit once more in 
my accustomed chair, in that small room, with the noise of the streets 
just dying away as the evening fell, and my poor-4ittle Eily reading to 
me from the wdndow as of old, as innocent, as happy, and as dutiful as 
then ? Indeed I would, and more, if 1 had it. Poor Mihil I Ah, Eilj^ 
Eily I you deceived me I Well, well I Old Mihil says I am too ready 
to preach patience to him. I must try and practise it myself.’ 

“ .^t this moment the parlour-door opened again, and Jim once more 
thrust in his head. 

“ ‘ A girl, sir, that's abroad, and would want to see you, if you plase.* 
* , * , * « * 

“ Jim went out, and presently returned, ushering in, with many 
curious and distrustful •glances, the young female of whom he had 
spoken. ^ * When the clerk had left the room. Father Edward 

indulged in a preliminary examination of the person of his visitor. She 
was young and well-formed, and qjothed in a blue cloak and bonnet, 
which were so disposed as she sgt, as to conceal altogether both her 
person and features. 

“ ‘ Well, my good girl,’ said the clergyman in an encouraging tone, 
‘ what is your business with me ?* 
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“ The youiig female remained for some iiioinonts silent, and her dress 
moved as if it were agitated by some strong emotion of the frame. At 
length, rising from Ikt seat, and tottering towards the astonished priest, 
she knelt down at his feet, and exclaimed, while she uncovered her face, 
with a burst of t(^ars and sobbing, ‘ Oh, uncle Edward, don't you know 
me ?’ 

“ Her uncle started from his chair. Astonishment, for some mO' 
nients, he ld him sih'nt, and almost breathless. lie at last stooped down, 
gagged intently on her face, raised her, and placed her on a chair, where 
slie'nMiiained (luite passive, resumed his seat, and covered his face, in 
silenc(*, with his hand. Eil^^ more affected this action than she 
might have been by the bitterest reproaches, continued to weep aloud 
with increasing violence. 

“ ‘ Don’t cry — do not afflict yourself,’ said Father Edward, in luquiet 
yet cold tone ; ‘ there can be no use in that. The i^ord forgive yo]j, 
child ! Don’t cry. 'Ah, Eily O’Connor^ I never thought it would be 
our fate to meet in this manner.’ * 

“ ‘ I hope you will forgive me, uncle,’ sobbed the poor girl ; ‘ I did 
it for the best, indeed.’ 

“ ‘ Did it for the best I’ said the clergyman, looking on* her for the 
first time with some sternness. ‘ Now, Eily, you will vex me, if you 
say that again. 1 was in hopes that, lost as you are, you came to me, 
nevertheless, in j)enitence and in humility at least, which was the only 
consolation your friends could ever look for. But the first word I hear 
from you is an e.\cus(‘, a justification of your crime. Did it for the 
bt«t! Don’t you remember, Eily, having ever read in that book I was 
accustomed to explain to you in old times, that the excuses of Saul 
made Ids repentance unaccepted ? and will you imitate his example ? 
You (lid it for the best, after all 1 I won’t speak of my own sufferings, 
since tins unhappy affair, but there is youi* old father (I am sorry to 
liurt your feelings, but it is my duty to make you know the extent of 
your guilt) — your old father has not enjoyed one moment’s rest ever 
since you left him. He was here with me a w eek since, for the second 
time after your departure, and 1 never was so shocked in all iny life. 
You cry ; but you would cry more bitterly if you saw him. When 1 
knew you together, he was a good father to you, and a happy father 
too. He is now a frightful skeleton I Was that done for tlie best, 
Eily ^ ^ 

“ ‘ Oh I no, no, sir, I did not mean to say that I acted rightly, or even 
from a right intention. I only meant to say, that it was not quite so 
had as it might appear.' * 

“ ‘ To judge J)y your own appearance, Eily,’ her uncle continued, in 
a compassionate tone, ‘ one would say, that its effects have not been 
productive of much happiness on eitlier side. Turn to the light; you 
are very thin and pale. Poor child ! ppor child !*oh I why did you do 
this ? What could have tempted fou to throw away ^mur health, your 
duty, to destroy your father’s peace ofj^nind, and your father’s reputation, 
all in one day I’ 

“ ‘ Uncle,' said Eily, ‘there is one point on w^hich I fear you have 
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made a wrong conclusion. I have been, I know, sir, very ungrateful 
to you, and to my father, and very guilty in the sight of heaven, but I 
am not quite so abandoned a creature as you seem to tliink me. Dis- 
obedience, sir,' slie added, witli a blush of tlie deepest crimson, ‘ is the 
very worst otfence of which I can accuse myself.’ 

“ ‘ What I’ exclaimed Father Edward, while his eyes lit up with sud- 
den pleasure, ‘are you then married ?’ 

‘ I was married, sir, a month before I left my father.’ 

“ The good clergyman seemed to be more deeply moved by thiii^ii- 
telligence than by anything which had yet occurred in the scene. He 
winked repeatedly witlahis eyelids, in ordor to clear away the moisture 
which began to overspread the balls, but it would not do. The fountain 
had been unlocked, it gushed forth in a flood too copious to be restrained, 
and he gave up the contest. He reached his hand to Eily, grasped liers, 
shook it fervently^’ and long, wdiile he said, in a voice that was made 
hoarse and broken by emotioii : — 

“ ‘ Well, w^ell, Eily, that’s a great deal. ’Tis not every thing, but it is 
a great deal. The general supposition was, that the cause of secrecy 
could be no other than a shameful one. I am very glad of this, Eily ! 
This will be some comfort to your, father.* He again pressed her hand, 
and shook it kindly, while Eily wept upon his own like an infant I 

“ ‘ And wliere do you stay now, Eily ? Where — who is your husband ?’ 

Eily appeared distressed at this question, and, after some embarrass- 
ment, said : — ‘ My dear uncle, I am not at liberty to answer you those 
questions at present. My husband does not know of my having even 
taken this step: and I dare not think of telling what he commanded 
that I should keep secret.* 

Secrecy still, Eily?* said the clergyman, rising from his seat, and 
walking up and down the room, with his hands behind his back, and a 
severe expression returning*' to his eye, — ‘ I say again, I do not like tJiis 
affair. Why should your husband affect this deep concealment? Is he 
poor? — your father will rejoice to find it no worse. Is he afraid of the 
resentment of your friends ? — let him bring back 5ur own Eily, and he 
will be received with open arms. What besides conscious guilt can 
make him thus desirous of concealment ?’ 

“ ‘ I cannot tell you his reasons, uncle/ said Eily, timidly, ‘ but 
indeed he is nothing of what you say.* 

“‘Well ; and how do you live, then, Eily? W’^ith his friends, or 
how? If you cannot tell where, you may at least tell how?’ 

“ ‘ It is not will not with me, indeed, uncle Edward, but dare not. 
My first act of disobedience cost me dearly enough, and 1 dare not 
attempt a second.’ . 

“ ‘ Well, well,* replied ‘^her uncle, a little annoyed, ‘ you have more 
logic than I thought ^you had. I must not press you farther on that 
head. But how do you livje ? ^ Where do you hear mass on Sundays ? 
or, do you hear il regularly at all ?’ 

Eily’s drooping head and long silence gave answer in the negative. 
. . . • ‘ Did you hear mass a single Sunday at all since you left home ?’ 
he asked in increasing amazement. 
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“ ‘ Eily answered in a wliisper, between her teeth, ‘ Not one.’ The 
good Religious lifted his hands to heaven, and then suftered them to 
fall motionless by his side. ‘ O you poor child I’ he exclaimed, ‘ May 
the Lord forgive you your sins ! It is no wonder that you should 
be ashamed, and afraid, and silent.’ . . . ‘ And wdiat was your object in 
coming then, if you had it not in your power to tell me anything that 
enable me to be of some assistance to you?” 

“ ‘ 1 came, sir,’ said Eily, “ in tlie hope that you would, in a kinder 
rnfi^jner than any body else, let my father know all that I have told you, 
and inform him, moreover, that I hope it will not be long before I am 
allowed to ask his pardon, with my own lips, f/Tr all the sorrow that I 
have caused him, I was afraid if I had asked my husband’s permission 
to make this journey it might have been refused. I will now return, 
and persuade him, if I can, to come here with me again this week.’ 

“ Father Edward again paused for a considerable tkne, and eventuallj^ 
addressed Ids niece •with a deep seriousness of voice and manner. 

‘ Eily,’ he said, a strong light has broken in upon me respecting your 
situation. J fear this man, in whom you trust so much and so gene- 
rously, and to whose will you show so perfect an obedience, is not a 
person fit to be trusted nor obeyed. You are married, I think, to one 
who is not proud of his A\ife. Stay with me, Eily, I advise — 1 warn you 1 
It appears by your own words that this man is a tyrant ; already he loves 
you not, and from being despotic he may grow dangerous. Remain 
with me and write him a letter. I do not judge the man. I speak only 
from general probabilities, and these would suggest the great wisdom of 
yo»r acting as 1 say.’ 

“ ‘ I dare not, 1 could not, would not do so,’ said Eily, ‘ you never 
were more mistaken in any body’s character than in his of whom you 
are speaking. If I did not fear, 1 love him far too well to treat him 
M'ifh so little confidence. When next we meet, uncle, you shall know 
the utmost of my ai)prehensions. At present I can say no more. And 
the time is passing too ; 1 am pledged to return this evening. Well, my 
dear uncle, good bye I 1 hope to bring you back a better niece than you 
you are parting with now. Trust all to me for three or four days more, 
and Eily never will have a secref again from her uncle, nor her father.’ 

‘^‘Good bjT, child, good bye, Eily,’ said the clergyman, much 
affected. ‘ Stop — stay — come here, Eily, an instant I’ He took up the 
linen bag, before mentioned, and shook out into his'handtho remaining 
silver of his dues. ‘ Eily,’ said he with a smile, ‘it is a long time since 
uncle Edward gave you a Christmas-box. Here is one for you. Open 
your handrnow, if you do not wish to offend me. Good bye, good 
bye, my poor darling child I’ lie kissed her cheek, and tluuj, as if re- 
proaching himself for an excess of leniency, added in a more stern 
accent : ‘ I hope, Eily, that this may be the last time I shall have to 
part from my niece witJioiit being able to tell her^jame.’ 

“ Eily had no other answer tlia^t Jier tears, which in most inslances 
were the most persuasive arguments phe could employ. 

“ ‘ She is an affectionate simple little creature after all,’ said Father 
Edward, when liis niece had left the ^ house, ‘a simple affectionate 
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creature — but I was in the right to be severe with her/ he added, giving 
himself credit for more than he deserved, ‘her conduct called for some 
severity, and I was in the right to exercise it as I did.* — vol. ii. pp. 
207-11,213 228. 

Our next extract shall bo the departwre of Eily from licr 
cottage, in obedience to the commands of Hardress — a scene of 
the most touching patlios — enhanced by the horrors of the faie* 
which awaits her, and which dimly “ casts its shadows before^’j’ 

“It was the eve of little Christmas, and Eily was seated by thd fire, 
still listening with the’^nxiety of defeated,. hope to every sound that ap- 
proached tlie cottage door. She held in her hand a small prayer book, 
in which she was reading, from time to time, the office of the day. The sins 
and uegligences of the courted maiden and the happy bride, came now 
in dread array before the memory of the forsaken wife, and she leaned 
forward, with her cheek supported by one fingt^r, to contemplate tlie 
long arrear in silent penitence. They were for the most part such 
transgressions as might, in a more worldly soul, he considered indicative 
of innocence, rather than hopedess guilt ; but Eily’s was a young and 
tender conscience, that bore the burden with reluctance and with 
difficulty. 

“ Poll Naghten was arranging at a small table the three-branched 
candle, with which the vigil of tins festival is observed in Catholic 
houses. While she w^as so occupied, a shadow fell upon the threshold, 
and Eily started from her chair. It was that of Danny Mann. She 
looked for a second figure, but it did not appear, and slie returned to 
her chair, w ith a look of agony and disappointment. 

“ ‘ Where’s your masther ? Isn’t he coming ?’ asked Poll, while she 
applied a lighted rush to one of the branches of the candle. 

“ ‘ He isn’t,* returned Danny, in a surly tone, ‘ he has something 
else to do.’ 

“ He approached Eily, who observed, as he handed her the note, that he 
looked more pale than usual, and that his eye quivered wdth an uncertain 
and gloomy fire. She cast her eyes on the note, in the hope of finding there 
a refuge from the fears which crowded* in upon her. But it came only 
to confirm them in all their gloomy force. She read it word after 
word, and then letting her hand fall lifeless by her side, she leaned back 
against the wall in* an attitude of utter desolation. Danny avoided 
contemplating her in this condition, and stooped forward, with his hands 
expanded over the fire. The whole took place in silence jo complete, 
that Poll was not yet aware of tjie transaction, and had not even looked 
on Eily. Again she raised the paper to her eyes, and again she read in the 
same w ell known hand, to Which her pulses had so often thrilled and quick- 
ened, the same unkind, cold and heartless, loveless worc’s. She thought 
of the first time on which she h^d met with Hardress — she remembered 
the warmth, the tenderness, the respectful zeal of his young and early 
attachment— she recalled his favqurite phrases of affection — and again 
she looked upon this unfeeling scrawl — and the contrast almost broke her 
heart. She thought, that if he were determined to renountje her, he 
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might at least have come and spoken a word at parting; even if he had 
used the same violence as in their last interview. His utmost harshness 
would be kinde r than inditlerence like this. It was an irremediable 
affliction — one of those frightful visitations from the effects of which a 
feeble and unelastic character, like that of this unhappy girl, can never 
after be recovered. But though the character of Eily was unelastic — 
Midtjj4\pgh, when onc(j bowed dowm by a calamitous pressure, her spirits 
could not recoil, but took the drooping form, and retained it, even after 
tl^ j)ressurc was removed; still she possessed a heroism peculiar to 
herself; the noblest heroism of which humanity is capable — the 
heroism of endurance. The time had now a^rl^ed for the exercise of 
that faculty of silent sufferance, of which she had made her gentle 
boast to Hardress. She saw now that complaint would be in vain, tliat 
Hardress loved her not — that she was dead in liis affections — and that 
although she might disturb the quiet of her husband, she never could 
restore her ow'n. Site determined, therefore, to obey him at once, and 
without a murmur. She thought that Hardress’s unkindness had its 
origin in a dislike to her, and did not at all imagine the possibility of his 
proceeding to such a degree of perffdy as he, in point of fact, contem- 
j)lated. Had she done so she woul<J not have agreed to maintain the 
secrecy which she had promised. 

“ While this train of meditation was still passing through her mind, 
Danny Mann advanced tow^ards the place w here she was standing, and 
said, without raising his eyes from her feet : — 

“ ‘ If youVe agreeable to do wdiat’s in dat paper. Miss Eily, I have a 
boy below' at de gap, wit a horse an’ car, an’ you can set off to-night if 
you like.’ 

Elly, as if yielding to a mechanical impulse, glided into the little 
room, w hich, during the honey-moon, had been furnished and decorated 
for her own use. She restrained her eyes from wandering as much as 
possible ; and commenced with hurried and trembling hands her 
arrangements for departure. They were few and speedily effected. 
Her apparel was folded into her trunk, and, for once, she tied on her 
bonnet and cloak without referring to the glass. It was all over now I 
It w^as a happy dream, but it was ended. Not a tear fell, not a sigh 
escaped her lips, during the course of these farewell occupations. The 
struggle within her breast was deep and terrible, but it was firmly 
mastered. 

“ A few minutes only elapsed before she again appeared at the door 
of the little^ chamber accoutred for the journey. 

“ ‘ Danny,’ she said, in a faint small voice, ‘ I am ready.’ 

“ ‘ Ready ?’ exclaimed Poll. ‘ Is it going you are, d-chreeP* Nothing 
could be more dangerous to Eily’s firmness, this moment, than any 
sound of commiseration or of kindness. She felt the difficulty at 
once, and hurried to escape the chancy of this additional trial. ‘ Poll,’ 
she replied, still in the same faint tone, ‘ good bye to you I I am sorry I 
have only thanks to give you at parti;ig, but I will not forget you, when 
it is in my power. I left my things within, I will send for them some 
other time.’ 
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“ ‘ And where is it you’re going ? Danny, what’s all this about ? ’ 

“ ‘What business is it of your’s?’ replied her brother, in a pecvi^sh 
tone, or of mine eider ? It’s de master’s bidding, and you can ax him 
why he done it, when he comes, if you want to know.’ 

“ ‘But the night will rain. It will be a bad night,’ said Poll. ‘I 
seen the clouds gatherin’ for thunder, an’ I coinin’ down the moun- 
tain.’ ^ 

“ Eily smiled faintly, and shook her head, as if to intimate that the 
change of the seasons w'ould henceforth be to her a matter of tr^^al 
interest. ‘ If it is the master’s bidding, it must be right, no doubt,’ 
said Poll, still looking'^n wonder and perplexity on Elly's dreary and 
dejected face; ‘but it is a queer story, that’s what it is.’ W’ithout 
venturing to reiterate her farewell, Eily descended, with a hasty but 
feeble step, the broken path w hich led to the gaj> road, and w^as quickly 
followed by the Iktle lord. Committing herself to his guidance, she 
soon lost sight of the mountain cottage, wdiich she had sought in hope' 
and joy, and which she now abandoned in despair.’ ” 

Unwillingly obliged by want of space to pass over the beauti- 
ful and affecting episode of the death and funeral of Mrs. Daly 
we come to the most harrowing scene in the book — the discovery 
made at the fox-hunt given by Conolly — let it speak for itself : 

“ The fox was said to have earthed in the side of a hill near the 
river-side, which on one side was grey wdth lime-stone crag, and on 
the other covered with a (juantity of close furze. Towards the w attT, 
a miry and winding path among the underwood led downward to tan 
extensive marsh or corcass, which lay close to the shore. It was over- 
grown with a dwarfish rush, and intersected with numberless little 
creeks and channels, which were never filled, except w hen the spring- 
tide was at the full. On 'a green and undulating champagne abdve 
the hill, were a considerable number of gentlemen mounted, con- 
versing in groups, or cantering their horses around the plain, while the 
huntsmen, whippers-in and dogs, were busy among the furze, en- 
deavouring to make the fox break cover. A crowd of peasants, boys, 
and other idlers, were scattered ovei'’ the green, awaiting the com- 
mencement of the sport, and amusing themselves by criticizing wdth 
much sharpness of sarcasm, the appearance of the horses, and the 
action and manner^of their riders. The search after the fox continued 

for a long time without avail The morning, which had promised 

fairly, began to change and darken. It was one of those sluggish 
days, which frequently usher in .the spring, season in Ireland; on the 
water, on land, in air, on earth, every thing was motionless and calm. 
The boats slept upon tlife bosom of the river. A low and dingy mist 
concealed the distant shores and hills of Clare. Above, the eye could 
discern neither cloud' nor sky. ^ A heavy haze covered the face of the 
heavens, from one horizon to the pther. The sun was wholly veiled 
in mist, his place in the heavens b^ing indicated only by the radiance 
of the misty shroud in that direction. A thin drizzling shower, no 
heavier than a summer dew, descended on the party, and left a hoary 
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and glistening moisture on their dresses, on the manes and forelocks 
of the horses, and on the face of the surrounding landscape. 

“ ‘ No fox to-day, I fear,’ said Mr. Cregan, riding up to one of the 
groups beforc' mentioned, which comprised his son, Hardress, and Mr. 

Conolly ‘ Hark I what is that ?’ said Conolly. ‘ What are 

the dogs doing now ?’ 

cover on the hill,’ said a gentleman who was 
galloping past, ‘ and are trying the corcass.’ 

‘^Poor Dalton I’ said Mr. Cregan, ‘ that was the man that would 
have fjad old Reynard out of cover before now.’ 

“ ‘ Poor Dalton 1’ cxclaimcjd Hardress, catcl^ng up the word with 
passionate emphasis, ' poor, poor Dalton I O days of my youth I’ he 
added, turning aside on his saddle, that he might not be observed, and 
looking out upon the quiet river. ‘ O days— past, happy days. JMy 
merry boyhood, and my merry youth ! rny boat I tho broad river, the 
rough west wind, the broken waves, and the heart at rest. O misera- 
ble wretch, what have you now to hope for ? My heart will burst 
before I leave this field !’ 

“ ‘ The dogs are chopping,^ said Conolly ; ‘ they have found him — 
come I C()me away I’ 

“ ‘ Ware hare !’ said the old gentleman ; ‘ Ware hare T was echoed 
by many voices. A singular hurry was observed amongst the crowd 
upon tlie brow of the hill, which overlooked, the corcass, and presently 
all had descended to the marsh. ‘ There’s something extraordinary 
going on there,’ said Cregan ; ^ what makes all the crowd collect upon 
tJie«narsh ?’ . . . Tlie hounds continued to chop in concert, as if they 
had found a strong scent, and yet no fox apjieared. 

“ At length, a horseman was observed riding up the miry pass be- 
fore-mentioned, and galloping towards them. When he approached, 
they could observe that his manner was fluriied and agitated, and that 
his countenance wore an expression of terror and compassion. He 
tightened the rein suddenly as he came upon the group. ‘ Mr. War- 
ner,’ he said, ‘ I believe you are a magistrate ?’ Mr. Warner bowed. 
‘ Then come this way, sir, if you please. A terrible occasion makes 
your presence necessary on the ftther side of the hilh’ 

“ ‘ No harm, sir, to any of our friends, I hope ?’ said Mr. Warner, 
putting spurs to his horse, and galloping away. The answer of the 
stranger was lost in the tramp of the hoofs, as they ^ode away. 

“ Immediately after, two other horsemen came gaHoping by. One 
of them held in his hand a straw bonnet, beaten out of shape, and 
draggled in the mud of the corcass. IJardress just caught the word 
‘ horrible,’ as thpy rode swiftly by. 

“ ‘ What’s horrible ?’ shouted Hardress ^Qud, and rising in his 
stirrup. The two gentlemen were already out of hearing. 

‘ I did not hear him,’ said Conolly, ‘ but Come down upon the 
corcass, and we shall learn.’ They gailopefl in that direction. The 
morning w^as changing fast, and the rain was now descending in much 
greater abundance. Still, there was not a breath of wind to alter its 
direction/ or to give the slightest animation to the general lethargic 
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look of nature. As they arrived on the brow of the hill, they per- 
ceived the crowd of horsemen and peasants collected into a dense mass, 
around one of the little channels before described. Several of those in 
the centre were stooping low, as if to assist a fallen person. The 
individuals who stood outside were raised on tiptoe, and endeavoured, 
by stretching tlu'ir heads over the shoulders of their neighb(airs, to 
peep into the centre. The whipper-in, meanwhile, was hogging^t^^,* 
hounds away from the crowd, while the dogs reluctantly obeyed. 
Mingled Muth the press were the horsemen, bending over their siylhle- 
bows, and gazing downwards on the centre. 

“ ‘ Bad manners tc^vyc I’ Hardress hea;’d the whipper-in exclaim, as 
he passed ,• ‘ w'hat a fox j^e found for ns this morning I How bad ye 
are now, f^or a taste o’ the Christian’s flesh I* . . . . Urged by an un - 
accountable impulse, and -supported by an energy he knew not whenet; 
derived, Hardress alighted from his horse, threw' the reins to a country- 
man, and penetrated the group with considt rable^violence. He dragged 
some by the collars from their places, puslu'd others aside with Jjis 
shoulder, struck the refractory with his wlnp-handle, and in a few' 
moments attained the centre of the ring. 

“ Here he paused, and gazed in motionless horror upon the picture 
which the crowd had previously concealed. Opposite to Hardress 
stood Mr. Warner, the magistrate and coroner for the ct)unty. On 
his right stood the person w ho had suniniorK‘d him to the spot. At 
the feet of Hardress w'as a small ])ool, in which the w aters now' aj>peared 
disturbed and thick with mud, while the rain descending straight, ga\ c 
to its surface the appearance of ebullition. On a bank at the olher 
side, which was covered with the sea-pink and a species of short moss, 
on object lay, on which the eyes of all were bent, with a fearful and 
gloomy expression. It was for the most part concealed beneath a 
large blue mantle, which*- was drenched in wet and mire, and lay so 
heavy on the thing beneath as to reveal the lineaments of a human 
form. A pair of small feet, in Spanish leather shoes, appearing from 
below the end of the garment, show ed that tlnf body was that of a 
female ; and a mass of long,*fair hair, which escaped from beneath the 
capacious hood, demonstrated that fliis death, wdiether the effect of 
accident or malice, had found the victim untimely in her youth. 

“ The cloak, the feet, the liair, were all familiar objects to the eye of 
Hardress. On vefry slight occasions, he had often fouinl it absolutely 
impossible to maintain his self-possession in the presence of others. 
Now, when the fell solution of all his anxieties was exposed before 
him, — when it became evideat that the guilt of blood was uj)on his 
head, — now, when he looked upon the shattered corpse of Eily, of his 
chosen xmd once-beloved wife, murdered in her youth, almost in her 
girlhood, by his connivance, it astonished him to find that all emotion 
came upon the instant to a jlead pause within his breast. Others 
might have told him that his face w;^s rigid, sallow, and bloodless, as 
that of the corpse on which he g^ized. But he himself felt nothing of 
this. Not a sentence that was spoken was lost upon his ear. He did 
not even tremble, and a slight anxiety for his personal safety was the 
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only sentiment of which he was perceptibly conscious. It seemed as if 
the great passion, like an engine embarrassed in its action, had been 
suddenly struck motionless, even while the impelling principle re- 
mained in active force At this moment the hounds once more 

opened into a chopping concert, and Hardress, starting from his posture 
of rigid calmness, extcncf(‘d his arms, and burst into a passion of wild 

“ * riie hounds I the hounds I’ he exclaimed. ‘ Mr. Warner, do you 
hedV them ? Keep off the dogs I They will tear her if ye let them 
pass f Good sir, wall you suffer the dogs to tear her ? I had rather 
he torn myself, than look upo!i such a sight. Y*^inay stare as ye will, 
but I tell ye all a truth, gentlemen. A truth, 1 say — upon my life, a 
truth I’ 

‘ There is no fear,’ said Warner, fixing a keen and practised,eye 
upon him. • 

“ " Aye, but there sir, by your leave,’ cried Hardress. ‘ Do you 
hear them now ? Do you hear that yell for blood ? I tell you I hate 
' that horrid cry. It is enough to make the heart of a Christian burst. 
Who put the houndi? upon that horrid scent ? — that false scent? I am 
going mad, 1 think. I say, sir, do y^u hear that yelling now ? Will 
you tell me now tlie.re is no fear ? Stand close I stand close, and hide 
me — her^ I mean ; stand close I’ 

“ ‘ 1 think there is none whatever,’ said the coroner, probing him. 

“ ‘ And / tell you' cried Hardress, grasping his whip, and abandon- 
ing himself to an almost delirious excess of rage, ‘ / tell you there is. 
If tliis ground should open before me, and 1 should hear the hounds of 
Satan yelling upward from the deej), it could not freeze me w'ith a 
greater fear.' ” 

>Ve have iiow’ given, vjq think, a sufficient number of extracts 
to justify the high praise we have bestowed on this work, in the 
opinion of such of our readers as may not happen to have read 
tile work itself. To such (and we feel confident they are but 
few) we would recommend the perusal of the entire of The 
Collegians^ as it Is impossible for the most copious extracts to 
give a correct idea of its merits. Mr. Griffin has since pub- 
lished several works, all displaying much talent, but none 
equalling The Collegians. Of these, Tracy s Amhition is the 
best. The Rivals^ though an interesting tale, is evidently 
written in great haste, and abounds in improbable and unnatural 
incidents. The characters, too, are over-strained, and the stylo 
inflated. n. ^ 

In The Duke of Monmouth^ his latest ptoduction, our author 
has fallen much below his usual standard, find has produced a 
feeble and uninteresting work, solely, we believe, in consequence 
of being for once seduced into aft imitation of the historical novels 
of Scott, and deserting the style he had created for himself. 
We trust his failure on this occasion will prove an useful lesson 
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to him, and that the next work he offers to the public will be in 
the genre of The Collegians — an original tale, illustrating, as 
that does, the feelings, the passions, as well as the manners and 
customs, of his countrymen. There is one praise, however, 
which the least interesting of Mr. Griffin’s works may safely 
claim — and it is the highest of all praise — that not one of them 
contains a “line which dying he may wish to blot;”«<1W5 
breathe the purest morality, inculcate the highest principles,^nd 
express the deepest religious feeling. Their author is evidently 
a practicaU as well as a professing. Catholic; and boldly stands 
forth on all occasions to avow himself as such. 

We turn to the works of Mr. Carleton with strangely mingled 
feelings ; — admiration, pity, sorrow, and indignation, alternately 
.taking possession of our mind. We grieve to see talents of a 
high order, and feelings naturally kind anA warm, warped and 
perverted, to serve the ends, and feed the foul appetite for 
slander, of a faction. We know nothing of the private history of 
Mr. Carleton, but from his writings we should gather that lie is 
one who had left the religion in which he was brought up, from 
motives in which pique strongly piedominated, and this we 
infer from the extreme bitterness with which, in his first works 
especially, he assails the Catholic faith and its ministers. We 
are bound to add, in justice to him, that his later works do not 
display this uncharitable feeling, but that while he still spealts as 
a iVotestant, he uses no language which can be offensive to a 
fellow-Christian. Such being the case, we shall not dwell upon 
those writings of Mr. Carleton in which he has calumniated .the 
religion and religious 'feelings of at least three-fourths of his 
countrymen, but gladly turn to those other works in which he 
displays brilliant talent, and strong naturalrfeeling. Yes, won- 
derful as it is to ascribe such feeling to an Irish Conservative^ 
Mr. Carleton is in heart and soul an Irishman, — thoroughly un- 
derstands, and heartily sympathizes with, the faults, the virtues, 
the joys and sorrows, of his countrymen. So much is this the 
case, and so fearlessly does he reprobate the heartlessness of 
Irish landlords, that our only wonder is, that the party to which 
he belongs, who are noted for nothing more than their contempt 
and dislike of the country cJ* their birth, and the people from 
whom they derive thejr subsistence, should so long have endured 
him amongst them \ and we are quite sure that they would not 
have done so, b^t' for the paucity of talent which their ranks 
present, on which account t&ey cannot afford to lose the services 
of a man of undoubted geniits. The earlier works of Mr. 
Carleton, besides the more serious faults at which we have 
glanced, had the minor defects of want of arrangement of story, 
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and of crudeness and extravagance of style. Amongst them, how- 
ever, the Three Tasks, Shane FaaK s Wedding, Larry M^Far- 
land's Wake, may be noted as favourable specimens, although not 
undisfigured by misrepresentation, and by occasional exaggera- 
tion. Exaggeration, at least in the humorous part of his stories, 
is our author’s besetting sin ; indeed, we think he possesses but 
real humour, and generally fails when he attempts to be 
; but to make amends for his deficiency in this respect, he 
is aAnost unequalled in the pathetic parts. — No one has so well 
sounded the depths of the Irish heart; one so admirably 
pourtrays its kinder and nobler feelings. We shall give a 
specimen of our author’s very best style, from the Poor Scholar, 
and another from Tnbher Derg ; after wdiich we must unwillingly 
take our leave of Mr. Carleton, although there 2pre several of hU 
tales, in particular llhc Donegh, and The Midnight Mass, which 
we should have wished to examine, had time permitted. In the 
first of the following extracts, the Poor Scholar is about to leave 
his parents to endeavour to procure education for the church — 
his mother watches him while aslefep : 

‘‘ ^ There you lie,’ she softly sobbed out in Irish, ‘ the sweet pulse of 
your mother’s heart, the flower of our flock, tlie pride of our eyes, and 
the music of our hearth ! Jeiurny, avourneen tnachree, an’ how can I 
part with you, my darliii’ son I Sure, when I look at your mild face, 
anif think that you’re taking the world on ^our head to rise us out of 
onr jioverty, isn’t my heart breaking I A lonely house we’ll have 
after yon, acushta. Going out or coming in, at home or abroad, your 
voiice won’t be in my ears, nor your eye smiling upon me ! And then 
to think of what you may sufler in a stfange land I If your head 
aches, on what tender breast will it lie, or who will bind the ribbon of 
comfort round it, or wipe your fair, mild brow in sickness? Oh I 
Blessed Mother, hunger, sickness, and sorrow, may come upon you, 
when you’ll be far from your o\yi and from them that love you I’ . . . 
At this moment his father, who probably suspected the cause of her 
absence, came in, and perceived her distress. ‘ Vara,’ (Mary) he said, 
in Irish also, ‘ is my darling son asleep ?’ She looked up with streaming 
eyes as he spoke, and replied to him with difficulty, whilst she in- 
voluntarily held over the candle to gratify the fathers heart with a 
sight of him. ‘ I was keeping him before my eye,’ she said ; ‘ God 
knows but it may be the last night wem ever see him undher our own 
roof. Dominick achorra, I doubt if I can ^ part with him from my 
heart.' 

“ " Then how can I, Vara,’ he replied. ‘ Wasn’t he my right hand 
in everything ? When was he from mo», evfr since he took a man’s 
work upon him ? And when he’d*finish his own task for the day, how 
kindly he’d begin and help me with mine I No, Vara, it goes to my 
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heart to let him- go away upon such a plan, and I wish he hadn’t taken 
the notion into liis head at all.* 

“ ‘ It’s not too late, may be,’ said the mother. ‘ I think it wouldn’t 
be hard to put him off it ; the cratur’s heart’s failing him to leave us ; 
he has sorrow upon his face where he lies.’ The father looked at the 
expression of affectionate melancholy which shaded his features as he 
slept; and the perception of the boy’s internal struggle against hi s o^u 
domestic attachments, powerfully touched his heart. ‘ Vara,' he^said, 

‘ I know the boy ; he won’t give it up ; ^nd 'twould be a pity — inav^be 
a sin — to put him from it. Let the child get fair play, and trj" his 
course. If he fails, can come back to, us ; and our arms and hearts 
will be open to welcome him I But if God prospers him, wouldn’t it 
be a blessing that we never expected, to see him in the white robes, 
ccleljrating one mass for his parents? If these ould eyes could see 
that, I would ba contented to close them in pace and happiness for 
ever 1' ‘And well you’d become them I avourheen machree I Well 
would your mild, handsome countenance look, with the long heavenly 
stole of innocence upon you I and although it’s eating into my heart, 
ril bear it for the sake of seeiii’ the same blessed sight I Look at that 
face, Dominick; mightn’t many a lord of the land be proud to have 
such a son I May the heavens shower down its blessing upon him I’ 
The father burst into tears. ‘ It is, it is,’ said he. ‘ It’s the face that 
would make many a noble heart prouef to look at it 1 Is it any wonder, 
then, it would cut our hearts to have it taken from afore our eyes ? 
Come away, Vara, come away, or I’ll not be able to part with it. It is 
the lovely face, and kind is the heart of my darling child I' Aa»he 
spoke, he stooped down and kissed the youth’s cheek, on which the 
warm tears of affection fell soft as the dew from heaven.” — vol. i. 
pp. 97-100. 

The Poor Scholar abounds in passages of equal, if not of 
superior beauty, and is a most interesting and liigldy finished 
story. We must, however, turn from it t^, Tahber Derg^ and 
being limited to one extract, give (at random, almost) the going 
forth of Owen McCarthy and family to beg. 

“ Heavy and black was his heart, to use the strong expression of the 
people, on the bitter morning when he set out to encounter the dismal 
task of seeking aims in order to keep life in himself and his family. 
The plan was devised on the foregoing night ; but to no mortal, except 
his wife, was it communicated. The honest pride of a man whose 
mind was above committing a mean action, would not permit him to 
reveal what he considered the first stain that was ever known to rest 
upon the name of M‘Phrthy. He, therefore, sallied* out under the 
beating of the storm, and proceeded, without caring much whither he 
went, until he got considerably beyond the bounds of his own parish. 

“ In the meantime hanger pressed keenly upon him and them. 
The day had no appearance of clearing up, the heavy rain and sleet 
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beat into their thin worn garments, and the clamour of the children for 
food began to grow more and more importunate. They came to the 
shelter of a hedge, which enclosed on one side a remote and broken 
road, along which, to avoid tlie risk of being recognized, they had 
preferred travelling. Owen stood here for a few minutes to consult 
with his wife as to where and when tlicy should ‘ make a beginning,’ 
but on looking around he found her in tears. 

Kathleen, asthore,’ said he, ‘ I can’t bid you not to cry ; bear up, 
a Qnshla machree, bear up : sure, as I said this morning, there’s a good 
God .ibovc us that can still turn over the good leaf for us^ if we put 
our hopes in him.’ 

“ ‘ Owen,’ said his sinkinc^ wife, ' it’s not altogether bekasc we are 
brought to this that I’m cryin’. No, indeed.’ 

“ ' Then what ails you, Kathleen, darlin’ ?’ 

“ ‘ Owen, since you must know — och ! may God pity us! — it’^wid 
hanger ! tvid hunger ^ I kept unknownst a little bit of bread to give 
the childer this morning, an’ that was part of it I gave you yesterday 
early — I’m near two days’ fastin’.’ 

‘ Kathleen ! Kathleen I och sure I know^ your worth a villich ! 
You were too good a wife, an’ too good a mother, almost, God forgive 
me, Kathleen. I fretted about beggin’, dear, but as my Heavenly 
Father’s above me, I’m now ha])pier to beg with you by my side, nor 
if I war in the best house in the province without you 1 Hould up, 
avourneen for awhile. Come on, childer, darlins, and the first house 
wc meet we’ll ax their char — their assistance. Come on, darlins, all of 
yoi^I Why my heart’s asier, so it is! Sure we have your mother, 
childer, s^fe with us, an’ wdiat signifies anything so long as ^she\s left to 
us ?’ He then raised his wife tenderly, for she had been compelled to 
sit from weakness, and they bent their steps to a decent farm-house, 
about a quarter of a mile before them. ^ 

“ As they approached the door, the husband hesitated a moment ; 
his face got paler than usual, and his lip quivered, as he said : — 

' Kathleen ’ 

‘ I know what you’re going to say, Owen. No, acushla, yon 
won’t; rU ax it myself.’ • 

“ ‘ Do,’ said Owen, with difficulty ; ‘ I can’t do it ; but I’ll overcome 
my pride before long, 1 hope. Jt’s tryin’ to me, Kathleen, an’ you 
know it is, for you know how little I ever expectecj to be brought to 
this !’ 

“ ‘ Whisht, a villich ! We ll try, then, in the name of God !’ 

“ As she spoke, the children, herself, and her husband, entered, to 
beg for the first time in their lives a nrlorsel of food. Yes I timidly — 
with a blush of shame, red even to crimson, upon the pallid features of 
Kathleen — with grief acute and piercing, thfey entered the house 
together. , 

“ For some minutes they stood arid spoke* not. The unhappy 
woman, unaccustomed to the language of supplication, scarcely knew 
in what terms to crave assistance.* Owen, himself, stood back* un- 
covered ; .his fine but much changed fea|ures overcast with an expres- 
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sion of deep affliction, fCatlileeti ca^t a sii^le ghftce at him as if for 
encouragement Their eyes met ; she saw upright man — the last 
remnant of tlie McCarthy — himself once the friend of the poor, of the 
udhappy, of the afflicted, staikiing crushed and broken down by mis- 
fortunes which be had not deserved, waiting with patience for a morsel 
of charity, Owen, too, had his remembravices. He recollected tlie 
days whiM he sought and gained the pure and fond affections of h’s 
Kaihiben ; when beauty, and youth, and innocence, encircled hdT wiSi 
their light, and their g^P&ee, as she spoke or moved ; he saw har a 
happy wife and mother in her own house, kind and benevolent^ to all 
who required her good word, or her good office ; and now she was 
homeless. He remembered, too, bow she used to plead with himself 
for the afflicted. It was but for a moment ; yet wdien their eyes met, 
that moment was crowded by remembrances that flashed across their 
minds with a k^een sense of a lot so bitter and wretched as theirs. 
^Kathleen could not speak, although she tried^ her sobs denied her 
utterance ; and Owen involuntarily sat upon a chair, and covered his 
face with his hand.” — pp. 4*06-10. 

We shall conclude our review of Irish Novels with the latest 
in the field — the very clever tale of /iorp O'More^ by Mr. Lover. 
This gentleman has been long favourably known to the public 
as a distinguished artist, and a poet and musician of no trifling 
merit : but, although he had previously published some admirable 
comic sketches of the Irish peasantry, this is his first appearance 
as a novelist. We are happy to add that it is a highly succe^ful 
first appearance, lloryf O' Morey although not possessing a story 
of very deep interest, has many passages of great power; is 
written in the very best spirit; and is full of amusing incident, 
well-drawn characters, and dialogue of great point and humour. 
It gives a very faithful picture of the state of Ireland just before, 
and immediately after, the insurrection of 1798 — and it is im- 
possible to read it without blessing HeaveiT that we are fallen 
upon happier days ! The hero oC the novel, Rory O’ More, is 
an excellent impersonation of the best qualities of the Irish 
peasantry — so racy is his wdt — so impenetrable his good humour 
—so fertile his invention — and so unimpeachable his honour and 
fidelity— that whilst he amuses, he, at the same time, fills us 
with affection and respect. Solomon, the tioker, is a being of a 
very different order, but eqqally well drawn ; the incident of his 
death, frightfully revolting though it be, is, we fear, the too 
faithful transcript of a frequent occurrence in the guilty year 
ninety-eight. Phelim O’Flanagan, the school-master, is a capital 
character ; his pedaatry^ though quaint, is not overcharged ; and 
his peculiarities, never obtruded upon our notice, are, when 
occasion serves, brought forward with very comic effect. None 
of tlie otlier characters require much notice. De Lacy is a 
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mere outline ; and the two heroines, Mary and Kathleen, very 
beautifully and truly drawn. But Adele de Verbigny, and the 
«hole emsode connected with her, in our opinion dishgure the 
iraok. vvitw denouement we confess ourselves much pleased, 
though we have nea.a .^„nv .persons condemn it; we think, 
under the circumstanGes, De Lacy ^ naturally; 

and we lay down the book, pleased with the autiiua hf^vinff * 
(in contradiction to the common practice) given us, after passiri|^ 
through scenes of grief and horror, the comfort of leaving the most 
deserving characters in a fair way for happiness. The chief 
defect of Rory O’ More is traceable to the ..jiuthor’s exuberance 
of comic talent — his wit gets the better of, and fairly runs away 
with, him; and thus the action of the story is delayed whilst his 
fancy is sporting through pages of humorous digression, comic 
anecdote, and pointed repartee. We can scareely quarrel with 
him for this — for it is all admirably well done, and is just iKe 
species of fault for which an Irishman is most pardonable. The 
following is a scene where De Lacy, still weak from severe ill- 
ness, finds it necessary to confide in Rory O’ More, and discovers 
that he, too, is an United Irishman. 

“ ‘ O’More,’ said he at last, ‘ shut the door. Come close to me, I 
want to ask you a question, and I charge you, as you hope for salva- 
tion, to answer me truly. I know I have been out of my senses, and I 
suppose 1 talked a great deal while I was so. Now tell me honestly, 
dii anything remarkable strike you in my raving?’ 

' Yes, there did, sir,’ said Kory, smiling at De Lacy, and looking 
straight into his eyes with that honest look which honesty alone can 
give. There was a soothing influence to De Lacy in the expression of 
tliat smile and look, and a peculiar intelligence in them, that shewed 
him Rory knew the drift of his question, by having fathomed the cir- 
cumstances of his situation. 

“ ‘ I’m sure you guess what I am,’ said De Lacy. 

“ ‘ Shoulder arras — whoo !’ said Rory, laughing. 

** De Lacy smiled faintly at Rory’s mode of illustrating his knowledge. 

‘ You are right,’ said De Lacy, ‘ and you* know I’m not a soldier of 
King George.’ 

“ Rory sang, in a low tone — ^ 

‘ Viva la, the French is coining — 

Viva la, our friends is thrue j 
Viva la, the French is coming — 

What will the poor yeomen do V 

** De Lacy aodded assent, and smiled, and, after a short pause, said, 

‘ You’re a sharp fellow, O’More.’ * 

‘ I’ve been blunt enough with you, sir.’ 

^ Honest as the sun,’ said De Lacy. * Now^tell me, do the women 
know an}*^ thing about this ?’ • * 

« < Not a taste ; they suspect yon no more nor the child unborn ; 
only, Mary says — ■’ 

2n2. 
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‘ What ?* said De Lacy, rather alarmed. 

“ ‘ That you’re in love, sir — beggin’ your pardon.* 

“ ‘Oh! that’s all. Well, she’s right too. Why, you’re a sha*^ 
mily altogether.’ ^ . 

“ ‘ Divil a much sharpness in that,'.se^^ ®ure, whin there s 

the laste taste o love eo«.’ V >•“*«« wo«l is enough for a woman. 
Oh ! let ■*’^*^*^ ^ mans heart ! — the 

^.^‘test tool o’ them all is wise enough in such matters.’ ^ 

“ * O’More,’ said Do Lacy, after another pause, ‘ you’re an United 
Irishman ?’ 

“ llory smiled. ‘ Now, it’s you’re turn to be sharp,’ said he. 

“ ‘ You are an unitcvl man, then?’ said^Do Lacy. 

“ ‘ To the core of my heart !’ replied llory, with energy. 

“ ‘ Then my mind’s at ease,’ said De Lacy ; and he held out his hand 
to O’More, who gave his in return, and De Lacy shook it warmly. 

“ ‘God be prav^ed, sir I’ said Rory; ‘ but how does that* set your 
nfmd at aise ?’ ‘ 

“ ‘ Because you can fulfil a mission for me, Rory, that must other- 
wise have failed ; — that is, if you’ll undertake it.* 

“ ‘ Undhertake it! — Id go to the four corners of the earth in a good 
cause.’ 

“ ‘ You’re a brave fellow I’ said De Lacy. 

“ ' But will you tell me, sir,’ said Rory, ‘ is the French ’cornin’ in 
airnest to help us ?’ 

“ ‘ No doubt of it, Rory— and you shall be the joyful messenger of 
their coming, by doing the errand I wish for.’ 

** ‘ Oh I but that’ll be the proud day for me, your honour !’ ^ 

“ ‘ Well, then, there’s no time to lose. To-morrow I am bound by 

promise to be in the town of , where an agent from France is 

waiting who bears intelligence to Ireland. It is impossible for me to 
go ; — now, will you undertake the duty, Rory ?’ 

'' ' With all the veins o’ my heart,’ said llory, ‘ and be proud into 
the bargain.’ 

“ ‘ Go then,* said De Lacy, ‘ to the town o^ ~—y and there, on the 
quay, there’s a public house.’ 

“ ' Faith there is — and more,’ said Rory. 

'' ‘ The public house I mean bears a very odd sign.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll be bound I know it,’ said Rory, whose national inlpatience 
could not wait for De Lacy’s directions ; ‘ I’ll engage it’s the Cow and 
Wheelbarrow.* 

“ ‘ No,* said De Lacy, who could not help smiling at the oddness of 
the combination in Rgry’s anticipated sign, ‘ it is not ; but one quite 
as queer — the Cat and Bagpipes.’ 

' Oh, that’s a commp.it sign,’ said Rory. 

“ ‘ There are a great many queer things common in Ireland,’ said 
De Lacy, who, even in his present weakened state could not resist his 
habitual love of remark. ‘*You are^ell acquainted, I see, with the 
town,’ he continued. 

“ ‘ Indeed, .and I’m not,’ said Rory, ‘ I never was there but wanst, 
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and that happened to be on the quay, by the same token, where T re- 
marked the Cow and Wheelbarrow; for it’s a sign I never seen afore, 
and is mighty noticeable.’ 

" ‘ But that is not the sign of the house you are to go to, remember/ 

“ ‘ Oh, by no manes, iir ; the Cat and Bagpipes is my mark/ 

' Yes ! and there, about the hour of six in the evening, you will see 
a party of three men.’ 

# ‘ But if there’s two parties of three ?* said Rory, 

‘ You can distinguish our friends by contriving, in the most natural 
manner you can — 1 mean, so as not to excite obpervation from any but 
those who will understand and reply to your signal — to say, one^ (too, 
ihree^ in their hearing, and if tliose whom I expect you to meet be there, 
you will be spoken to by them, and then you must introduce into what- 
ever you say to them these words, They were very fine ducks. l"he^ 
will tlien leave the pii)lic house, and you may trust yourself to follow 
wherever they lead.’ 

** ' Now, how am I to make sure that they are right ?’ said Rory. 

“ * You have my word for their being trusty,* said De Lacy. 

' Oh, sir, sure it’s not your word I’d be doubting ; but I mane, how 
am I to make sure that it is the right inen I spake to ?’ 

** ‘Their noticing your remark will be sufficient; but as a farther 
assurance, they can return you the united man’s signal and grip. Give 
me your hand.’ 

“ ‘ That’s the grip,’ said Rory ; ‘ tare alive ! are the French united 
Iri^imen ?’ 

“ ‘ Not exactly,’ said De Lacy, smiling ; ‘ but the chosen know your 
signs. Now I’ve told you all that’s requisite for your mission ; when 
you give those signs, they w'hom you meet will tell you what it is requi- 
site for me to knoM% and you can bring me back the intelligence.’ 

“ ‘ I’ve no time to lose,’ said Rory ; ‘ I must be off to-morrow by the 
dawn/ 

“ ‘ Will your mother or sister suspect anything from your absence ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, sir, the thruth is, neither mother nor sisther ever questioned 
me about my incornins or outgoihs ; though they have, av coorse, ob- 
served I was not always reg’lar, and women is sharp enough in sitch 
matters ; but they suspect something is going on in the counthry — how 
could they help it ? But they know it is a good cause, and that they 
have no busine^ss to meddle with it, and so the fewer questions they ask, 
they think it is the betther. They know men must do what becomes 
men ; and though the mother and sisther loves me ^as well as ever a son 
or a brother was loved in this wide world, they would rather see me do 
what a man ought to do, and die, than skulk aifcj^ live undher disgrace.’ ” 
— vol. i. pp. 163-72. 

We would direct the earnest auction of '^ur readers to the 
two letters addressed by De Lgicy to the agent of the French 
Directory. They contain a most graphic picture of the compa- 
rative state of England and Ireland at that day, and clearly shew 
why, while it was useless to think of revolutionizing the former, , 
the latter was ripe and ready for any change. Although there 
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is much improvement since, some of the leading features in the 
following extract from the letter which treats oi Ireland, still re- 
main. 

In Ireland, tlie aristocracy seem to live wholly for themselves : the 
poor they seem to consider utterly unworthy of being thought of. Look 
at the English tenantry, lived amongst by their landlords, and^their 
comforts cared for ; while the poor Irish are left to take .what care tlKy 
can of themselves. If the fever visits an English village, there is the 
manor-house to apply ^.o, whence the hand of affluence can be stretched 
forth to afford the comforts which the hour of sickness demands. If 
typhus rage in Ireland, there is not for miles, perhaps, the hall of a 
proprietor to look to, and where there is, it is vacant : grass grows be- 
fore its doors, an^ closed shutters say to the destitute, ‘ No help have 
you here. My lord spends elsewhere the gold ^'ou have paid to his 
agent, and his wine-cellar is not to be invaded by a pauper.’ His claret 
flows freely midst the laugh of revelry, but may not retard the expiring 
sigh of some dying father of a helpless offspring. * Draw the cask dry 
for riot r cries the bacchanal, ‘ and let the call of charity be echoed 
back by the empty barrel!’ WKat can such a landlord hope for from 
his neglected serf? Is it to be expected that his name will be heard 
with blessings, and his person looked upon with attachment, or that the 
wholesome link between landlord and tenant can exist under such a 
state of things ? No — they are not beings of the same community — 
man and the beast of the field are not more distinct than these^wo 
classes of people, and the time will come when the Irish landlord shall 
bitterly lament that the only bond which held the peasant to his master 
was his chain.’ ♦ * ‘ The hovels of the Irish peasantry are not by 

any means so good as the {(tables of their masters’ horses. The lord of 
the soil would not let his hunter sleep in the wretched place he suffers 
his tenant to dwell in,‘ and for which he receives the rent that supports 
him in his wastefulness. Nor does" he seek to -better their condition; 
and if a murmur of discontent escapes these ill-used people, they are 
branded with the foulest names, and the guilty party seeks, by heaping 
abuse and calumny on those whom he injures, to justify the conduct 
which has produced the very state of things of wliich he complains.” — 
vol. ii. « 

Our notice of Rory O’ More would be incomplete were we to 
conclude it without adverting^to the songs with which it is inter- 
spersed, and ornamented, -^hey all deserve the praise due to 
smooth versification, grace^ and playfulness — but *there is one far 
superior to all the re’st in these qualities, and in high poetical and 
national feeling — we allude to tne Land of the West ; and cold 
Jndeed must be the heart* of the Irishman who can . read it 
.unmoved, when a wanderer in ofher climes than the “land of his 
sires!” For our own parts we confess, that (cold and stem 
though in, our capacity of* critics we may be) the perusal never 
fails to cause a choking sensation in the throat— an unbidden 
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tear-drop in the eye-lid — which all our pride and philosophy 
cannot wholly suppress. In Short it is a song which must be ad-* 
mired every where; but in Ireland it should be, and we think it 
will be, regarded as worthy to rank with the national lyrics 
which constitute Mo»re’s best claims to immortality. In our 
review of the works of Banini and Griffin, we omitted to state 
that Vh^ too contain songs of great beauty, pathos, and simplicity. 

should particularize, as most worthy of admiration, the song 
to Ailleen^ in John Doe^ by Banim; The Child* s Fetch^ by the 
same, in The Nowlans; Old Timesy in Snip Dhuv ; and A place 
in thy metnoryy in The CollegianSy by Griffin. 

We must now conclude this brief and imperfect survey of 
“ Irish Novels and Novelists,'* feeling that we have not «done 
justice, either to |he writings of our compatriots, or to oijr 
admiration of their genius, and sympathy with their love of 
country. We may, however, resume this subject on some future 
and fitting opportunity ; — in the meantime we shall rest from our 
task, happy in the thought that we have had so little to blame — 
so much to praise — and still moreen the proud conviction that so 
much talent is the indigenous growth of 

“ the land we love best, 

The land of our sires I— our own darling Westl” 


Art. XIL — Summary Review of French and ItaVmn Catholic 
^ literature y from September 1837 to^March 1838. 

Theology. 

Cours complet dEcritiire sainte et de Tkeoloyie. This useful under- 
taking, which we mentioned in our last summary, is to consist of six 
complete courses, selected from the best authors of moral, dogmatical, 
ascetic, and mystic theology, cAnon law, and Liturgy. The publishers 
have increased the size of the volumes from 8vo. to ^to,, and in many 
cases have exceeded the six hundred pages originally promised ; we are 
at a loss to conceive how the low price of 5fr. eajh volume can cover 
the outlay incurred. The works, which are to form the course, have 
been selected with the greatest judgment. In the five volumes on 
Scripture already printed, we find ,the best dissertations of Huet, 
Calmet, Becap us, Acosta, Jahn, Ackerman, Carrie res, and Cornelius a 
Lapide, besides part of the Prologomena of Walton, and an unpublished 
work of Renaudot on the oriental versions of the Bible, and the anti- 
quity of the sacred books; the third vplume is entirely dedicated to the 
geological, chronological, and othgr questions, connected with the Bible. 
In the four volumes of theology, whjeh have appeared, we have the C*om- 
monitorium of St. Vincent of Lerins, the Prescriptions of X^^rtullian, &c. 
Suppleniental to this course are severaPother valuable worib ; the Balla^ < 
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rium fram 1758 to 1830, the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, Renaudot’s 
Perpetuite de la Foi, the works of St.’ Teresa, and the History of the 
Council ofTrent^hy Pallavicini, &c. The three last-named works acquire 
new value from the addition of several unpublished MSS. collected by the 
editors, especially the important documents respecting the Council of 
Trent, which were printed in the last Roman edition. 

Collectio Sanctorum Ecclesia Patrum, This collection is undgr the 
patronage of the French Bishops, and the direction of the Abbe 
Caillau and Monsig. Guillon. It contains select works from all tne 
Fathers, and has already extended to one hundred and twenty 8vo. 
volumes (5/r. 50c. eacfc) The works of St. Augustin, St. Jerome, and 
St. John Chrysostom, with a few others, will be published entire; 
fifteen volumes of St. Augustin (6fr. each) have already issued 
from, the press, the remainder will fill from twenty to twenty-five 
volumes more. Monsig. Guillon has also published a French translation 
ot* the complete works of St. Cyprian, in two volumes 8vo. (15/r.). 
M. Parent-Desbarres, the publisher of this collection, has received dis- 
tinguished marks of approbation from his present Holiness, in a brief 
written with his own hand, commending his zeal in undertaking the 
publication of these and otlier worj^s so useful to religion. M. Desbarres 
has secured, after a long search, and at a great expense, the materials 
collected by the Maurist monks, for the second volume of the works of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, which they were prevented from giving to 
the world by the suppression of their order and the unfavourable state 
of the times. The first part of the second volume has lately appeared 
in Greek and Latin, under the revision of the Abbe Caillau. The sShie 
spirited publisher has also procured from the Medici library, at Florence, 
and that of Monte Cassino, a series of letters and sermons, amounting 
to nearly three hundred, of the great St. Augustin. The MSS. frqm 
which they have been printed, belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and the most satisfactory evidence of their genuineness is given in the first 
part of the volume, which will be issued in four parts, (each I5fr,) 
The editors are M. Caillau and M. St. Yves.^ The edition of St. 
Augustin and St. John Chrysostom, by ^aume Freres, proceeds with the 
regularity and care which distinguish them. We copy the following 
from a letter from Dresden, dated the ^th of December. “ On 
examining the MS. of the homilies of St. Chrysostom, bequeathed by 
the collegiate Counsellor Matthioei to our royal library, and which, in 
the opinion of the most experienced antiquaries, belongs to the tenth 
century, five homilies of this great orator have been discovered, which 
are unpublished, and, until th^ present moment, have been wholly 
unknown. An exact copy of them has been sent to the senate of the 
Universitj’^ of Leipsig, ivliich has commissioned Dr. Becker, a distin- 
guished divine, and well versed in Grecian literature, to publish them, 
with a Latin translation on the opposite page. Persons who have 
read over these fine homilies, assure us that they are equal, both in 
substance and in composition, to the finest published works of St. 
Chrysostom.. 

^ Nouveile Bibliothcque des PrISdicateurs, bj M. d’Assance, fifteen vols. 
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8vo. 60/r. The first ten volumes contain sermons on general subjects 5 
the eleventh and twelfth, the mysteries of our Lord ; the thirteenth and 
part of the fourteenth, sermons on the Blessed Virgin ; the remainder 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth, specimens, homilies, and the index to 
the work. 

Repertoire universel et analytique de VEcriture Sainte, by M. de 
Mata^ene, two vols. 8vo. 25fr,\ 4to. 31/r. In this work is contained 
the whole of the sacred text, under the heads of history, religious 
belief, and morals ; the biography of the patriarchs, prophets, and chief 
personages mentioned in the Bible, with the dates of their births and 
deaths ; the chronology of the Kings, with the c^?ncordance and parallel 
passages of the Old and New Testament. 

Purete du Christ ianisme, by F. Baltiis, S. J., two vols. 8vo. 1/r * 
The object of this work is to show that the Christian religion is not 
indebted to heathen philosophy for any portion of it» doctrines. 

Le Christianisme ahnontre par les traditions Catholiques^ two vols. 
8vo., 10/r. This excellent work is from the pen of a young ecclesiastic, 
M. de la Chadenede, whose success on various occasions, in demonstrat- 
ing the truths of Christianity against the attacks of infidel WTiters, will 
be increased by this effort. His object, in the present instance, has 
been to show, by extracts from the works of the Fathers, how the divi- 
nity of the Christian religion was established' by them against the 
rationalists, so to speak, of former ages ; and in these extracts from the 
writings of the early apologists are to be found refutations of the 
sophisms of many modern writers. The style adopted in the translation 
of^licse passages is concise and nervous, and the work will furnish 
weapons of attack or defence against infideYity to those whose occupa- 
tions do not allow them to have recourse to the original sources. 

Recherches sur la Confession auriculaire, by the Abbe Guillois, 1 vol. 
18mo. The author endeavours in a series of letters to point out the 
traces of auricular confession amongst the people of Greece and in 
various parts of Asia ; and contends that the Jews and Pagan nations 
had been accustomed to the Jaw of confession in their old religion, and 
on this account were not inclined to murmur at its introduction by our 
Saviour, amongst the precepts of religion. He then goes on to show 
that by it alone remission of sins can be obtained, and demonstrates 
this practice to have always subsisted in the Church, and to have been 
recommended by all the fathers. Instances ai% adduced of many 
infidels, Diderot, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Buffon, Voltaire, and 
others, who sought to confess their sins at the hour of death. The ad- 
vantages of confession have been seen by the Protestants themselves, 
and its necessity has caused the precept of practising it to be retained in 
the Lutheran ritual in Norway and Sweden, and in the book of Common 
Prayer; and by some Protestant ministers in France obedience to this 
precept is still exacted. The learned author proves the necessity of 
keeping the seal of confession in^^iolate in*every instance, and remarks 
that in no case has it ever been bred^en even by apostate priests. In the 
twelfth letter the d liferent objections against confession are answ'ered, 
and the author concludes with expresSng his conviction of the solidity' 
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of the arguments of Cathol^Jn favour of the divine origin of the pre- 
cept of auricular confession. ’ 

Le Predicateur, by M. Morel, 1 vol. Timo. In this small volume 
M. Morel has entered into an examination of the duties and qualifica- 
tions of a preacher, according to the spirit of the sacred writings, 
the councils, and the fathers of the church. The materials on which 
the work is grounded, have been taken from the works of F. Bjiling- 
hem, and if we have any fault to find, it is that he has followed t^ 
closely in the footsteps of his predecessor, whose learning was more 
conspicuous than his perspicuity. M. Morel writes with unction and 
grace, and makes fre^jent use of the language of Scripture in the 
course of his examination. The author, who is Vicar-general in the 
diocess of Paris, has also added much from his own experience and 
obseFA^ation on the important subject of which he treats. 

^Anthologie Catkolique, ou Instructions dogmatiques et morales sur 
les Verites de la religion^ by M. TAbbe Huet; 2f.^75c. 

Lettre sur le Saint-Siege^ by the Abbe Lacordaire; 1 vol. We 
regret that our limits do not allow us to offer any extracts from this 
powerful and eloquent essay. It has caused a great sensation in France 
and other countries ; his Holiness Gregory XVI, received the original 
manuscript from the talented author during his stay in Rome last year, 
and has, on several occasions, expressed his high approbation of it. 

Episcopalis sollicitudinis enchiridion ; 1 vol. 4to. Besangon The 
pious Abelly, Bishop of Rodez, composed this manual, drawn princi- 
pally from the doctrine and practice of the great model of bishops, 
St. Charles Borromeo, during his retirement in the Convent of^jt. 
Lazarus, at Paris, where he resided twenty- four years after resigning 
his bishopric. This new and beautiful edition has been printed at 
the suggestion of the present Archbishop of Bcsan9on. 

Dissertatio in sextum dedulogi praceptum et supplementum ad Trac~ 
tatum de Matrimonio ; 1 voL 12mo. ; by Monsig. Bouvier, Bishop of 
Mans. This work is intended to supply the deficigpeies of the ordinary 
moral treatises on these subjects, and is meant solely for the use of 
confessors and students in divinity. It^is printed at Malines. 

Traite dogmatique et pratique des Indulaences, Sfc, ; Tournay, 1 vol. 
12mo. If. 75c. In this useful book, by the same author, a complete 
account is given of the doctrine and practice of the Church respecting 
indulgences, confrafernities, and jubilees. 

Pralectiones Theologies Majpres ; 2 large vols. This book contains 
the lectures on the sacrament of Matrimony, by the Abbe Carriere, 
vicar-general in the diocess of Haris, delivered in the seminary of St. 
Sulpice. The series is divided into three parts ; the first relates to the 
nature of marriage, considered as a sacrament and as a contract ; in 
the second are examined the various questions on the three properties 
of matrimony, its inviolability^ einity^ and indissolubility. The third 
part, which is by far the most extensive, considers the conditions pre- 
ceding, accompanying^ and following the contract. This work may be 
considered a clear, full, and complete treatise on these important points; 

* and although the author has boSn led away by too closely following the 
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dojctrines of a particular class of thcologiaOSy he is every entitled to 
commendation for the able abd learned manner in which the work is 
written. 

A new series of the religious periodical, the Pragmalogia Catholica, 
began to appear in January, under the direction of the Canon Berta- 
lozzi, assisted by a numerous body of coadjutors. 

Th? following are the principal theological works which have ap- 
peared in Italy since our last notice. 

The fifth volume of Dogmatical Theology, by. F. Perrone, S.J. — 
The series of treatises, contained in this course, ..are : — Vol. 1. De Vera 
Religione ; II, De Deo Uno et Trino ; III. De Deo Creatore ; IV. De 
Incar naiione et Cult a Sanctorum ; V. De Gratia et Sacramentis. A 
reprint of this work has been commenced at Naples and at Augsburg, 
the latter edition being under the care of Professor Mohler, authbr of 
the SyniboUk, Anoiicr edition is shortly to appear at Louvain, it 
will probably extend to about eight volumes. 

LEpiscopato, by Bolgeni. — A new edition of this extensive and 
learned work is coming out at Rome. It has been corrected from the 
author's manuscripts, and may be considered almost a new work. 

In the eighth volume of the Coltezione di Opere di Religione, are 
contained the opinions of Leibnitz in favour of the Catholic religion ; 
and opinions and testimonies from the lives and works of Newton, 
Clarke, Locke, Boyle, Linnaeus, Cuvier, and others, in favour of 
revealed religion. In the eleventh and twelfth volumes, is republished 
Dftton's work, La Religione Cristiana dimostrata col mezzo della risur» 
rezione di Gem Crist o. c , 

La Religione Cristiana dimostrata per la natura de suoi Misteri, by 
Severino Fabriani, 1 vol. 8vo. 

’ La Scienza teologica, I eminente scienz^ di Gesd Crist o, by G. B. 
Vertua, 4 vols* • 

Jnstitutiones Theologia Dogmatics, by F. Platania, D.D., published 
for the University of Catania. The first part of Vol. I has appeared. 

Manuale Confessariorurn, 1 vol. published for the clergy of the 
diocess of Aosta. • 

Tractatus de Rommo Pontyice, by D. Gualco, D.D., 2 vols. 8vo. 

Degli Altari e della loro consacrazione, Sfc,, by Stancovich, 1 
vol. 8vo. • 

Two courses of ecclesiastical history have been commenced at 
Rome. The first is entitled, Institutiones Historic Ecclesiastics, by 
Delsignore, late professor of ecclesiastical history at the Sapienza, or 
Roman university. The text of this work is by him, and has been 
published, with learned notes, by Fizzani, tiie present professor. The 
original work is divided into four periods, anfl extends to the Council 
of Trent ; a fifth period, bringing the history t^ our own times, will be 
added by the editor. Eaah period is subdivided into the external 
history, which describes the propagation of religion, and the persecu- 
tions of the Chiffch f and the internal, which treats of the government 
and hicsrarchy of the Church, the li\ics of the Popes, religious rites, ^ 
and the practises of the faithful, matters of religious belief, and eccle- 
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siastical writers. The text contains a simple and short account of the 
historical facts ; and, in the notes, the reader is enabled to pursue the 
examination of any particular point, by a full reference to the principal 
writers on the subject. The first part treats of the external history as 
far as Constantine. » 

The second work is Pralectiones Historia Ecclesiastics, by J. B. 
Palma, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the College of the Propa- 
ganda and the Roman Seminary. He proposes, first, to discuss 
various controverted points down to the present time ; and his first 
volume will include the principal q uestions respecting the history of 
the six 6rst centuries, \.uch as the celebration of Easter, the time of 
tlic birth and death of our Saviour, the discipline of the Secret, &c. 
At the close of this course, which is to consist of four 8vo. volumes, 
he wMl publish a connected history of the leading events. 

. Professor Tizzafii has likewise announced anoth^^r work to appear in 
monthly parts, and to be entitled, Thesaurus Jlistoris Ecclesiastics. 
It is to resemble the splendid collections of dissertations made by 
UgoUni on sacred, and of Graevius and Gronovius on Grecian and 
Roman antiquities, &<•., and will comprehend many valuable disserta- 
tions connected with the history o^ the Church, by Mamachi, Ballerini, 
Lermond, lluinart, and others, whose works are now become extremely 
rare. Several unpublished works will be added to the collection, 
which w'ill be divided into periods corresponding to the editor’s his- 
torical course, each of which will contain about forty dissertations 
selected from the most approved authors. ^ 

A new edition of Cardinal Orsi’s Storia Ecclesiasiica is in course of 
publication at Rome, in 4to, and 8vo, 

In the eleventh and twelfth volumes of the Biblioteca di Opera di 
ReUgione, are reprinted the Fieri di Storia Ecclesiasiica, by Cesari, 
whose Trionfo de Martiri is also published in a separate form. 

Storia Evangelica, by F. Finetti, S.J, is just completed at Rome, in 
4? vols. ^ 

Storia del Papa Pio VII, by Artaud, 2 vols. 

Besides the last mentioned, several < other biographical works have 
been announced. 

Abrege de ITIisfoire de la Religion Catholique depuis la Creation 
jusqud nos jours; 3 vols. 10/’/’. By the Countess de Semalle. 
Biograjia della Vita di Gesu Cristo e de suoi Santi, in 18 vols. 
Memorie inter no al martirio e culto di S. Filomena, V,M., with an 
account of the finding and translation of her relics, by F. Gatteschi, 
1 vol. 18mo. • 

An Italian translation of the Life of S. Elizabeth, by'the Comte de 
Montalembert, has . beett published at Vienna by Negrelli. Three 
German translations have appeared at Leipsig, Munich, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. ’ . * ♦ 

The spiritual works are chiefly : ‘ 

A complete collection of* ascetic works {Opuseoli aseetici) is to be 
published at Rome. The first number of it contains 'the explanation 
of the Our Father, by Father Segneri, S.J. Many spiritual works, 
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now out of print, will be placed within the reach of all by means of 
this neat and useful collection, which will appear in monthly parts, at 
an expense of less than seven francs annually. 

Anno Ecclesiastico, familiar instructions on the mysteries and feasts, 
by G. D. Boriglioni, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Orazioni Qiiaresimali,^:)Y Barbieri, 8vo. and 12mo. 

Prediche Quaresimali, by G. B. Bono. 

Oro&ioni sacri, by F. Calvi, 1 vol. 

i^etture spirituali for every day of Lent, according to the Ambrosian 
rite, by E. Visconti, 8vo. 

Colleclio selecla Sanctorum Ecclesiie Patrwn. The first part of the 
21st volume (8vo.) contains tfte works of St. John Chrysostom. 

Biblioieca clissica. de sacri oratori, Greciy Latini, Itallani, Francesi^ 
antichi e recently 8vo. 

Lettera didascalica ad nn predicatore novellOy oq the method and 
composition of sermons and catechetical instructions, by A. da Fa- 
enza, 8vo. 

Operette SpiritiKiHy by Cardinal Lambruschini, Secretary of State to 
his present Holiness, 2 vols. 18mo. 

Two volumes of poems by Silvio Pellico, attest the deep religious 
feelings of their author, his love towafds the place of his birth, and his 
recollections of the friends of his captivity. The first volume contains 
about forty short poems ; the second consists of seven longer pieces : — 
none of them before published. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning that the Papal Government 
has ^published a plain and unvarnished account of the causes and cir- 
cumstances connected with the affairs of tke Archbishop of Cologne 
and the Catholic Church in Prussia, and corroborated by the original 
documents which have passed between the two Governments. We 
forbear entering at any length into this qyestion at present ; as we 
have already treated of it in a former nunfber, we reserve our farther 
observations for a more convenient opportunity.* 

It would be unfair to pass over two important works which do 
honour to the enterprising spirit and learning of their publishers. 
The first is the new Antiquarian and Topographical Dictionary of the 
Environs of Rome, by Professor Nibby. Besides a learned and com- 
plete account of every spot famous in the classics or in history, this 
work wall be enriched by an extensive map of the whole territory. 
The other work to which we allude, is the magnificent edition of 
VitruviuSf published last year, by the Marchese Marini, in four folio 
volumes. The text has been restored by a careful comparison of the 
the most accurate editions, whose various readings are also given, and 
learned notes hafve been added. The executiem and getting up of the 
work are admirable ; and the greatest attentioif has been paid to its 
correctness. A splendid copy of it was preparecUfor his late Majesty 
William IV, but his death prevented itsibeing forwarded to London. 

* The papers announce, that the Administrator of the Diocess of Cologne,' and 
several members of the chapter, have resigned their offiees in obedience to his 
Holiness. - * • ' 
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We are happy to find that the Mechitaridt congregation at Venice 
continueB its labours of translating and publishing various works in the 
Armenian and Turkish languages. Amongst the latter, we find 
Young s JSTigkt Thoughts, translated by Baron Eremian, interpreter to 
the King of Denmark at Constantinople ; and amongst the former, the 
works of St. Ephrem, in four 8vo. volume^; th& Rules of Christian 
Living, by F. Quadrupani, translated from the Italian, by Father G. 
B. Aucher; a History of Russia, by F. Aivazovsk, besides twg, Dic- 
tionaries, one of Armenian and English, and the other of Italian gnd 
Armenian, and vice versa. Likewise, the Preces Sii, IN'ersetis Clajensis, 
in twenty-four languages. 

Cardinal Mai has^in the press another volume of his Scripforum 
Veterum nova Collection We understand that the very Rev. Dr. Wise- 
man will shortly forward for publication his answer to the Rev. Dr. 
Tui'ton's attacks on his work on the Eucharist. The Rev. Dr. Baggs, 
Vice-Rector of the English College, is preparingifor the press a course 
of Lectures on the Holy Week, delivered by him before an English 
audience in Rome. It will be published in the same form as his pre- 
ceding works, viz. his Letter to the Rev. R. Burgess, late Protestant 
Chaplain at Rome, in answer to that gentleman s various publications 
against Catholics ; and his learned Discourse on the Supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs, in the appendix to which he has taken an opportunity 
of completely and triumphantly refuting the principal objections of 
Mr. Blunt (Lectures on Peter) and other Protestant writers against 
the dogma which he so ably establishes. Of both these works, an 
Italian translation in one volume has been published by Garofolini. 

* PHILOSOPHY. 

Malehranche ; 2 vols. 4to, 20fr. A new edition of the works of 
this eminent and devout Father has been much wanted in Fragce. 
The present one appears* under the revision of M. de Genoude and 
M. de Lourdoueix, whose previous reputation induces to hope much 
from their talents in the present instance. .r 

Defense de VOrdre Social, by the Abbe Boyer. The object of this 
book is to establish the real principle^} of social order, on the basis of 
religion, against the attacks of modern atheists. The author points 
out the disorders produced by the various revolutions in France, and 
the evils which , {lave resulted from the principles of irreligion and 
impiety infused by them into the order of society ; and shows that 
,by religion alone these disorders have been arrested, and society 
restored to its proper condition. We have not space to insert his 
ingenious comparison between^the Revolutions in France and England, 
and between the characters of Charles 1 and Louis XVI. 

We are glad to find that the first fruits of the Catholic University, 
at Louvaine, are beginning to appear, in the publications of its pro- 
fe^rs. M. Ubaghs, t^e Professor of Philosophy, is preparing an 
improved edition of his Traite de LogJgue ; and M. de Cock, the Vice 
Rector of the University, has lately published a treatise on Moral 
Philosophy. " . ' 
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Examen Ju Magnetisme Animal. The virtuous author of this work, 
the Abbe Frere, has spent twenty years in the study of natural phi- 
losophy, as connected with religion. * In the present work, he under- 
takes to demonstrate, by philosophical arguments, how weak and 
destitute of foundation are all the conclusions of *modern rationalists, 
who have so vainly endeavoured to explain away the miracles of our 
Saviour and the saints, and the supernatural workings of nature, by 
suppd^ing them to have been produced by means of animal magnetism 
o^ artificial somnambulism. In the course of his investigation, he 
examines different objections raised by the adversaries of Christianity, 
by comparing the prophecies of our Saviour^ and the saints with 
tiiC prophccr> s of the ancient oracles. 

These discussions occupy the first part of the work ; in the second, 
M. Frere considers the advantages to morality and science which may 
arise from any future discoveries of magnetism, and Jje concludes, *tha^ 
without producing jJhy useful results in a scientific point of view, It 
will be highly injurious to morality, as even the greatest admirers of it 
are obliged to allow. 

Liberte et Travail. The object of this book is to explain a systepi 
for the abolition of slavery, without exposing the slave-colonies to the 
consequences which might result from too sudden a transition from a 
state of complete subjugation of the working classes, to unfettered 
freedom. Its author, M. Hardy, director of the seminary of St. Esprit, 
has spent much of his life in America, and has already published 
another smaller work on the abolition of slavery in the French colonies. 
Th« present publication merits the attention of the public, on account of 
the long experience of the author, and his personal observations on the 
state of the slaves, llis chief conclusions may be summed up in a few 
words. He is of opinion that slavery must be abolished, and that it is 
the duty of all to endeavour to effect this ^rand object; a total and 
immediate abolition is impossible, on accoutit of the many disastrous and 
fatal consequences which woultk attend it. The abolition, therefore, 
ought to be progressive ; before the slaves can receive their freedom, 
they are to be rendered worthy of possessing it. This necessary work 
can be performed by the Catholfc religion and its ministers only. They 
will instruct them in the duties they owe to their families, and in the 
real advantages and comforts which may be derived from performing 
them; they will teach them how to overcome the* brutal passions to 
w hich they are subject, and to stifle the ardent desire of vengeance, 
whose embers frequently live so long smouldfering and concealed in 
their breasts ; they will show them the infinite distance that separates 
freedom and licentiousness ; they will make them understand that pro- 
perty is sacred, and that labour is a law imposed by Almighty God on 
all men. M. Hardy then explains the practical part of his plan, and 
points out the system of education ai]^d of religious instruction most 
suited to bring about this gradua^ abolition of slavery, by a previous 
and preparatory amelioration of their religious and social condition* 

Tableau Chronohgique de VUistoire Universelle, M. Ferrand, the 
author o^ this work, has endeavoured to fix the chronology of ancient 
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and modem history according to a standard by which the historical 
records of the scripture history may be reconciled with those of pro- 
fane writers. Instead of choosing the epoch of the Creation as a fixed 
point from which the chronology of different nations is to be calculated, 
he has taken the commonly received date of tlie birth of our Saviour, 
as being more generally known, and less disputed, than the former. 
From this epoch, he mounts by successive stages to the time of the 
Crefrtion, He places the Deluge in the year 3Si5 b.c., and has^hown 
that this date harmonizes better than any other with the chronologjf of 
ancient nations. His solutions of the difficulties in the chronology of 
China, in whidi he follows the list of dynasties according to P'ather 
Gaubils treatise on Chinese chronology,^ and M. Panthier’s history of 
China, are curious, and learned, though we confess that much weight 
cannot be attached to them. In Egyptian chronology, he has followed 
the general opinion, that the first fourteen dynasties reigned siriiulta- 
fieously ; but has given the whole series of the luicceedihg ones from 
the year 2300 b.c. This list he has taken from Manetho, and has 
confirmed its authority by a skilful use of the recent labours of 
Letronne, Charapollion, and Rosellini. Chronologists disagree in 
fixing the epochs of Assyrian history, as well as the number of kings, 
and the duration of their reigns! M. Ferrand hazards a new system, 
drawn from Julius Africanus; and by restoring the four kings who 
reigned before Teutames, and who are omitted by Eusebius, he fixes, 
with Ctesias, the downfall of Sardanapalus in the year 900 b.c. This 
hypothesis is supported by its happy synchronism with several epochs 
in other histories, and by the strong reasons adduced by M. Ferrand. 
Thus, for instance, Teutntnes reigns at the time of the Trojan war; 
Ninus, the contemporary of Abraham, comes about one thousand years 
earlier ; and Belus conquers Babylon in the very year in which tho 
traditions contained in thq Chah-Nameh represent the descendants? of 
the Djemchid to have beftn expelled from it. In other points, 
M. Ferrand adopts the chronology of preceding writers, and inserts 
them in his plan. The chronology of PersiaiT history is given from 
the Chah-Nameh, published by Klaproth ; in that of Lydia, Troy, and 
Phrygia, he copies the lists of Frertft, but deducts ten years from 
them, placing the taking of Troy in 1270 instead of 1280; fortliatof 
the states of Greece, the system of Larcher, corrected from the recent 
discoveries of Ra(^ul-Rochette, Petit, Radel, and others ; in Roman 
history, he follows the Art de verifier les Dates; for Armenian history, 
he has recourse to M. H. Maftin ; and for Egyptian history under the 
Ptolemies, Champollion and Letronne. The plates of this useful and 
learned work are well executecT, and the work itself, in every point of 
view, deserves the fullest commendation. ’ * 

Dictionnaire des Dales, by M*M. Rouaix and A. D’Harmonville ; 
1 vol. 4to. 24/)*. • j 

Hisfoire du Moyen Age.r This is another work from the University 
of Louvaine, and is highly, credital^le to its author, M. Moeller. It 
embraces the history of the Middle Ages, from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the death'of Charl«anagne. « 
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We observe witli pleasure that translations have appeared of several 
historical works published in Germany, which have already been 
serviceable to the cause of religion and truth ; we allude to a series 
of historical and biographical works written in defence of the Popes 
who governed the Church during the middle ages, by Protestant 
authors. Besides those we mention at present, the Abbe Axinger has 
annoijyiced a French translation of the Life of Sylvester IT, by M. 
Hgcke, which has been very favourably received in Germany. Ilistoire 
du Pape Gregoire VIL et de son siecle, by Voigt; 2 vols. 8vo. I2fr. 
Hisfoire d' Innocent III, ct de scs Contemporains, by Hurter, translated 
by Ilaiber and St. Cheron ; 2*vols. 8vo. These^two works are indis- 
pensable to every one who wishes to form an impartial opinion respect- 
ing the influence of the Popes in the affairs of Europe ; and the latter 
is particularly interesting to the English reader, as it enters fully*into 
the history of the di^iutcs between Innocent III and King John, and 
completely refutes the calumnies usually asserted, and believed, with 
regard to the character and designs of the former. 

Ilistoire ahregee de la Religion Chretiemie, by Noirlieu. The author 
of this abridgement has published several books for the use of young 
persons, and the present one may be safely recommended as a short but 
complete account of the history of the Church from the time of our 
Saviour to the present century, and as written in a manner excellently 
calculated to impress the leading events on the mind, and instil an early 
interest in the study of the history of religion, 

Histoire de la Mere de Dien, by the Abbe Orsini. This work may 
be divided into two parts ; in the first is ^on^ained the life of the 
Blessed Virgin, in wliich the learned author has supplied from the 
WTitings of the Fathers, and the apocryphal lives of the Blessed Virgin, 
an ideal life of the Mother of God, illustrating, by its simplicity, the 
affectionate devotion with which the secretfa*lid untold mysteries of her 
life have been contemplated in all ages ; the second part contains a 
clear and interesting account of iTie history of the devotion towards the 
Blessed Virgin from the period of her death to the present time. 

Vie de la tres sainle Vierge, 1 .vol. 12mo. 75c, by the Princess of 
Craon. This life is extracted' from the Gospels alone. 

Histoire de Charles-le-Bon, comte de Flandre, 1 vol. 8vo. Sf. 50c. 
Translated from the life of St. Charles by the Bollamiists. Bruges. 

Histoire des Saints d'Alsace, by M. Hunkier. 

ha vie dim bon Pretre, 1 vol. 12mo. ^2f. 50c. by M. d’Amboise. 

Vie du Cardinal Cheverus, A rcheveqiie de Bonrdcaux,hy M.Dubourg. 

Vie de quelques Bienfaiteurs de ! Human He. This volume is pub- 
lished by the Societe Bihliographique, whose successive publications, 
too numerous to be always noticed, evince th«r decided return which 
has taken place, in French literature, to studies of a truly Catholic 
nature. The preface contains a summary of the* chief motives which 
have, since the* establishment of Christianity, guided the noble-minded 
men, whose lives the w'ork contains, in the^r various foundations, (all of 
them inspired by a spirit of divine charity) to relieve and support the 
poor and the afflicted. 

VOL, IV. — NO. VIII. , 2 o 
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Monumens de VHistoire de Ste. Elizabeth, The Count de Mont- 
alembert, while collecting the materials for his beautiful life of St. 
Elizabeth, took opportunities of selecting the most ancient as well as 
the best works of art, connected with the actions of the Saint. At the 
same time, he engaged the co-operation of thj illustrious Ovcrbeck, of 
Muller, and of Ilatze, who have furnished a series of designs on the 
same subjects^ worthy of the rising school of German Catholic ty;t. M. 
Schwanthaler, who is at the head of the Catholic school of sculptur^ at 
Munich, has represented the life of the Saint in a series of basreliefs. 
Other drawings have been made by M. Hauser, a young German art- 
ist, who, since the ag^ of fourteen, has, like the Count de Monlalembert, 
devoted the chief portion of his time to the study and contemplation of 
the life and virtues of St. Elizabeth. The same subject occupied the 
pencil of the saintly Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and other ancient mas- 
ters. Their pairttings will be engraved in the present collection, a few 
parts of which have already been published. Each part contains three 
plates on China paper, and the collection will extend to about thirty 
engravings. We take this opportunity of mentioning that a correct and 
well-executed engraving^of the portrait of the Archbishop of Cologne 
has been issued by the publishers of the Uiiivcrs, (Uiie du Fosse St. 
Jacques, Paris). They announce a scries of portraits of the ecclesiastics 
who have been distinguished for their conscientious defence of religion. 

This leads us to the late publicalion on the affairs of the diocese of 
Cologne, by the celebrated Gorres. This work is entitled .dfhanasius, 
and it was received with such eagerness in Germany, that fivi* thousand 
copies of the first edition^^disappeared in four days. It has been trans- 
lated into French under the eyes of the author. We cannot here 
enter into any examination of its merits ; suffice it to say, that the stui- 
sation produced by it in Germany is far from favourable to the Prus^sian 
government, which may a^?in fear the power of that master-mind, who, 
thirty years ago, was styled by Buonaparte the fifth European power,’* 
and whose productions have before now reiiderod him an object of drearl 
as well as persecution to the government whose proceedings are cen- 
sured in the present essay. » 

Literature, Poetry, and Books of Devotion. 

Les eglises Gothiques, 1 vol. 8vo. The object of this elegant work is 
to engage public Jtttention and inteiest towards the study and preserva- 
tion of the Gothic Cathedrals^ of France, and the venerable monuments 
which adorn them. A similar appeal might be made in favour of our 
own cathedrals, and remarks equally severe might be applied to those 
in both countries who suffer these memorials of ancient faith to fall to 
ruin by neglect, or whp^'mar their beauty by ill-judged and - unsuitable 
restorations and additions. At every page of this eloquent exposition 
of the beauty and great princijdes of art, displayed in the works of the 
middle ages, and of the wtetch^d aqcitasteless changes of modern times, 
we are reminded of the “ Contrasts” to be found at home, and are in- 
duced to hope that ih.e exertions of men of taste and judgmerit will lead 
to happy results. We extract the following passage on tt sepulchral 
monuments : — 
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The statesman ought to deplore, no less thaft the churclirnaii, the 
disappearance of those sepulchral monuments so full of instruction and 
recollections ; and the destruction of those tumulary pavements, which 
were trodden on with pious dread. These emblems of death reminded 
the faithful that Christiaiity arose from a tomb to undertake the con- 
quest of the universe, and that its early worship and first initiations 
were t^nfined to the silence of its tombs. Every one of these monu- 
mAits seemed to cry out with a voice of sadness, “ Remember, man, 
that thou art dust !” The people, who saw beneath their feet the 
images of those who, in their lifetime, had wa\[^ed above their heads, 
were better able to understand that a day approaches, when the power- 
ful and the poor, slumbering alike in dust, shall be distinguished only 
by their deeds. They learned thus to bear their lot, to lay aside their 
hatred in this consideration, and even the richness of ^the lordly iifonu- 
nients, which were imng(;d beside their own humble remains, serveTl 
only to render the hvsson still more striking.” 

Las IJ (/lisas de Paris, 50c. This small publication professes to 
describe the churches of Paris under a religious point of view, as well 
as w ith regard to their bc'ing works of art. The latter portion of it 
has been composed by M. de Rouv^iere, a civil engineer, with the 
assistance, for the former department, of Mr. O’Clark, formerly pro- 
fessor of theology at Dublin. The profits arising from it are to be 
ap])lied to tlie missions in China and America. 

Choi.r de Lei Ires adifi antes, 8 vols. 8vo. 30/1 
(^donie C/irctienne, by M. Sabatier, (plates) 1 vol. 12mo. 2/1 50c. 
Tableaux des CafacombeSy 1 vol. 12iuo.*( plates) 2/1 25c., by M. 
Raoul-Rochette. We have spoken, in a former Number, of the accu- 
racy of this writer on Christian art, and need not describe the merits 
of the present sketches of the catacombs at giny greater length. 

Meditations Rali(/iei(ses, and Regrets ei €onsolations, by M. d’Exau- 
villez, each 1 vol. 1 8mo. • 

Volbenjy 1 vol. 8vo. M. Pecontal traces in this poem the triumph of 
religion over the struggles of human passions and desires, in the mind 
of Volbcrg, wdio, juu-plexed in Irts searches after truth, determines to 
commit suicide, flis rash design is prevented, and he seeks for truth 
amongst the philosophers of ancient and modern times. At length, he 
meets with an aged i)riest, who leads him to tjie knqjvledge of it, which 
h6 hesitates to-embrace, until overcome by the entreaties of a young 
friend, to whom he has been strongly attficljed, and who implores him, 
w hen at the j)oint of death, to follow its light ; he promises, as his friend 
expires, to yield up his reason to the tnlth of Christianity. 

Prismes Poetif/ues, by Count Jules de Ressegnier. These poems are 
chiefly on serious subj6cts, and contain many beauties both in expres- 
sion and sentiment, and breathe a spiri| of religiqus feeling and devo- 
tion. \ 0 

Lettres d an Cure sur Vcducatlon Hu Peuple. M. Laurentie, 'the 
author of these letters, brings to his ifiqnir|r on the subject of education 
the aid of. much experience, as well as vof sounchand enlarged views. 
He bases all his system on a mutual anion of religion and education, 
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and shows that no education can be perfect which attempts to form the 
mind by the light of human instruction without the influence of reli- 
gion. He points out many fundamental errors in the present system, 
and suggests the remedies best adapted for them. 

Prascovie, ov la pie te fill ale, le Livredes Velifies, le Fermier avsugle, on 
la recompense dn travail, M. Daucourt et son fils, ou VahtCs el le bon 
usage du talent, are small but useful publications, calculated to e«force, 
by examples, the practice of virtue by young persons. t 

Facsimiles of MSS. from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, of ^he 
Pater, •dre. Credo, &c. each. Imitation of Gothic MSS. %f. 

Amongst the books^'of devotion, whiefl are very numerous, we per- 
ceive the following: — 

Inspirations (Tune Ame Chretieniie au sacrifice de la Messc, 2f 50c, 
These prayers are taken from a MS. of a princess royal who lived in 
the fourteenth century. Devotions pratiques au.n sept priacipamr mys- 
teres douleureu.v de la Mere de Diva, 2f, 75c, Imitation de Jesns 
Christ, Sf. This beautiful edition is published by M. de Genoude ; it 
has been reprinted at Malines. Another edition in seven languages 
has been published, with notes respecting the author, at Ratisliori ; and 
a translation of the first book of^t into Hebrew, has been published by 
Professor Muller of Strasbourg, — in the neighbourhood of which city 
many Jewish families are established, for whose use it is chiefly in- 
tended. 

The Universlie Calholique for December, 1837, contains : — 

1. Religion considered in its principles and in its connexion with 
the different branches o/ science. Lecture VI. By the Abbe ^de 
Salinis. 

2. History of France. Lecture VIII. By M. Dumont. 

3. Astronomy. Lecture HI. By M. Desdouits. 

4. Sacred and profane music. Lecture IX. By M. d’Ortigue. 

5. Monumental history of the early Christians. Lecture X. By M. 

Cyprien Robert. ^ 

6. Reviews of various works republished by M. de Genoude. — On 
the favourable circumstances of, and «n the chief obstacles to, the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, by the Abbe Doellinger. — Christ devant le 
siecle, by Roselly de Lorgues. — Analysis of the Lectures on the origin 
of the Chaldeans, delivered at the Sorbonne, by M. le Normand. 

7. Notices of new books. Index to the four first volumes. 

The number for January^ >838, contains ; — 

*1. Introduction to the study of the truths of Christianity. Lecture 
IX. By the Abbe Gerbet. • 

2. Political Economy,, Continuation of Lecture XIH. By Viscount 
Villeneuve de Bargeman t. 

3. Astronomy. Lecture IV. By M. Desdouits. 

4. General history of pebrew literature. Lecture V. By M. de 

Cazales. ^ ^ * 

5. Review. — Praeketione^ Theologicse de Matrimonio, by the Abbe 
Carrieres. — On the-present sjate of religious art in France, by Count 
de Montalembert. 

6. Notices of new books. 
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The contents of the number for February are : 

1. Political Economy. Lecture XIV. 

2. Astronomy. Lecture V. 

3. Monumental History of the early Christians. Lecture XL 

4. History of Christia|^ poetry. Lecture II. By M. Douhaire. 

5. Review. — The state of the Catholics in Prussia. — Memoir on 
Syriat^ literature, by M. Eugene Bore.— Life of Balzac, by Moreau.— 
Announcement of a series of reviews of the principal German works 
connected with religion or ecclesiastical history, to be published in the 
Universite. 


It may not be uninteresting to many of our readers to hear of such 
musical publications as a])pear on the continent, and may be useful in 
religious worship. We shall, therefore, mention such as have coftie to 
our knowledge. • ,, • 

The Stahat Mater, for tljree voices, treble, tenor, and bass, with 
accompaniment for the organ or piano, by Pietro Ravalli of St. Peters 
Basilica, dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Wiseman; Rome, 1837. The 
works of this young composer are j^ublishing in Paris, and the com- 
position here mentioned is full of expression, and admirably suited for 
small choirs. 

Sa(/(/io Storico, Icorico prafico del Canto Gregor iano. By Father 
Alficri, 4«to. Rome, 1835. The first part of this work contains a simple 
but complete system of the Gregorian chaunt. The second gives the 
to*es, verses, &c., as well as the manner of singing the epistle, gospel, 
collects, little chapters, &c., as practised \m R^ne, particularly in the 
basilicas and papal chapel. It is much the best work we know upon 
this subject. 

* Cantus Gregor ianus in Purificationls B. ^arice Virginis, et Palmarmi 
Processionihus, collect us et emendains, 4fo. Edited by same author. 

Padre Alfieri has also ready for publication the following. 

1 . Cantus Gregor ianns Passionis Pkmini Nostri Jesu ChristL The 
four Passions, as sung in the office of Holy Week, arranged in three 
folio volumes, each containingf the entire text, but the musical notes 
for only the part which one of the three chaunters has to sing. By 
this arrangement much confusion and occasional mistakes are avoided. 
The splendid chaunt of the Passions, which is ^ery ancient, was re- 
formed, with the rest of the Gregorian music, by John Guidetti, the 
friend of Palestrina, by command of "thij HolJ’ 8ee. Besides several 
unaccountable errors in the musical arrangements, this work is clogged 
with many superfluous notes, and hal the text anterior to the two last 
corrections of* the Missal. It is, moreover, nsw extremely rare. All the 
corrections made for the forthcoming editions, besides being based 
upon ancient manuscripts, and the^jfactice of ^ the papal chapel, have 
been submitted to the sound judgment pf the eminent D. Giuseppe 
Baini, the biographer of PalestrinaX ai^ pr^ent director of the pon- 
tifical choir. A very small numbbr of^ubserffiers is now wanting to 
bring this work to press, so as to be ready for ofelivery in time for next 
Lent. Price about ten shillings. 
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2. Dircctorium Chari juxfa ritum S, R, EccIcskb a Joanne Guidetto 
olim edito. 

Another collection of Church music will soon appear in numbers. 
The first, to be published on the 2nd of November, will contain Pales- 
trina’s celebrated Missa Papa* Marcelli, as>reduced by himself from 
eight to six parts. This magnificent composition saved Church music 
in part from total abolition, having received the perfect approbation of 
St. Charles Borromeo, appointed to decide on the great compos(fr’s 
efforts to produce music worthy of God's house. Besides this, the 
first number will contain the same composer’s eelebrat(!d motett, 
“ Fratres,” and Burrdiii’s “ Credidi,” pefrformed in St. Peter’s on that 
apostle’s festival. The collection will present none but masterpieces, 
chiefly of the old school, and mostly inedited. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE EAKL MARSHALL AND THE CORONA! ION. # 

It is not true, as currently rtported, that the Office of Chief 
Butler at the approacliing Coronation devolves, or will on any 
future occasion devolve, upon the Duke of Newcastle, in right 
of the purchase of the Property and Manor of Worksop. 

The Office of Chief Bailer is vested in the Property and 
Manor of Kenmng-halU which the Duke of Norfolk retairtfe;' 
and it is in right of tfiis Office that the Dukes of Norfolk receive 
after the Banquet the gold cup and ewer used on that occasion, 
and which form the most substantial appendage and memorial of 
having served the office. * ..The only privilege attached to the 
Manor of Worksop itself, and whiqji has been confounded with 
the other, is — that tlie Manor^ of Worksop is^ield by the service 
of finding gloves for the Sovereign at any Coronation, which 
service and right will be transferred 'to the purchaser of Worksop 
on the completion of the sale; but will be exercised by tlie 
present owner — Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk, at the 
approaching Coronation of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Rome. — On Sunday, ther22nd of December, in the Basilica of 
St. Peter’s, was celebrated the bqjatification of the venerable servant of 
God, John Massias,'of the order of St. Dominic. Jhe cardinals, 
prelates, and consultors oP the congregation of the Rites of God, was 
read by Monsig. Falati, secretary of the Congregation. Two miracles 
performed by his intercession represented on each side of his 

statue, which was splendidly illufnin^ted. A solemn high mass was 
sung in his honour, an^ in t^e ^fternoon, his Holiness, accompanied 
by the cardinals, proceeded ISt. Peter’s, where, after atloring the , 
« blessed Sacrament, he prayed fbr some time before the picture of the 
holy man. 
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On the following Sunday, the beatification of B. Martin de Porres 
was celebrated with the same pomp. On each occasion, a short 
address was delivered by the general of the Dominicians, to which 
order both of the holy men belonged. 

On Christmas Day, the Pope went in procession and celebrated high 
mass in St. Peter s. Oti St. Stephen's Day, his Holiness assisted at 
the In^h mass performed in the Sistinc Chapel, on which occasion a 
Lgtin discourse was yjronounced by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of the 
English Colh'ge, to whoso members the privilege of preaching in 
honour of tlie illustrious and holy protomartyr has belonged since the^ 
days when so many of its rni^ionaries shed thejf blood in their native 
land in defence of the ancient faith. 

At a late meeting of the Congregation of Rites, the preliminary 
cjuestions relative to the beatification of six venerable servants of God, 
were (‘xamined, and it was decreed that they shojild be allowed to 
proct'ed. Tliest; detrees have been approved and confirmed by Ris 
IIolilK'SS. 

On the 15th of February, the Pope held a public Consistory in the 
Vatican l^lace, for tiie promotion of six cardinals. The cardinals 
elect first proceeded to the adjoining (Sixtine) chapel, to take the 
oath required by the apostolic constitutions. They were led back to 
the Consistory by the three senior cardinals of the orders of bishops, 
priests and deacons, and by Cardinal Pedicini, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Cardinal Giustiniaui, Chamberlain of the holy Roman Church, and 
Protector of the Englisli College, and by them accompanied to the 
foft of the throne. They kissed the foot and hand of the Pope, who 
cmbrae(!d each of tliem in turn. Having ifcei^ed the embraces of the 
other cardinals, they rcjtired to their places, and afterwards returned to 
the throne, when tlio Poj)e placed the cardinal’s hat on their lioads. 
The Sacred Colh'ge next proceeded to tiie chapel to assist at the To 
Deinn, at the end of Avliich, Cardinal Padfca, Bishop of Ostia and Dean 
of the Sacred Colh’gc;, read flie prayer Super eleefos, and the new 
cardinals were again embraced by thc4r colleagues. When this salu- 
tation was concliuled, his Holiness held a secret Consistory, in which 
he nominated bishops for eignt ditferent churches, one of them for 
Guayaquil in South America, a see just erected. The Pope then 
placed the ririg on the fingers of the new cardinals, and nominated 
them to their respective titular churches in tlu^ following order; — 
Monsignor Mai, late Secretary of the^ Projiaganda, Cardinal Priest of 
St. Anastasia; Monsig. Falconieri-Melli^i, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
Cardinal Priest of St. Marccllus ; Monsig. Orioli, Bishop of Orvieto, 
Cardihal Priegt of Sta Maria supra Minervam ; Monsig. Mezzofantc, 
late Librarian of the Vatican, the eelebratefl linguist. Cardinal Priest 
of St. Onuphrius; Monsig. Ciacchi, Govdfnor of Rome, Cardinal 
Deacon of St. Angelo; Monsig.^J^olini, Cardinal Deacon of St. 
George. In the evening, their epaiiiwiccsfwent in state to the Basilica 
of St. Peter, whence they proceeded \o jiay t\eir respects to the Dean 
of the Sacred College. On the same 4venin^^he Pope’s master of 
the rob^s carried the hat to each of tllb new cairathals at their palaces. , 

The following appointments have taken place in consequence of these 
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promotions : Monsig. Cadolini, Archbishop of Spoleto, to be Secretary 
to the Congregation of Propaganda: Monsig. Laureani, to be first 
Librarian of the Vatican ; Monsig. Molza, to be second Librarian ; 
Monsig. Fornari, Professor of Divinity at the Roman seminary, has 
proceeded as nuncio to Brussels. 

We regret to announce within the last ye^ the deaths of no fewer 
than six cardinals ; Brancadoro, Trezza, Doria, De Simone, Ggpzaga, 
and Marisi, Archbishop of Palermo, who died a victim to his cxerti^uis 
during the ravages of the cholera in that city. 

A charitable lottery is shortly to be drawn in Romo, the ])roceeds 
of which are to be applied to the suppoi^. of the orphans left destitute 
by the cholera. The prizes consisting of fancy articles of every 
description, many of them of great value, have been sent by the most 
illustrious personages. Ilis Holiness has sent upwards of fifty rich 
prizes; the cardinals have follow’cd his example; other prizes have 
been sent by the Queen of the French, Madame A&elaide, the Princesses 
of Denmark and Sulmona, the Countess of Beverley, and by most of 
the English ladies at present in Rome. The number of prizes amounts 
to two thousand, and sixteen thousand tickets have been already dis- 
posed of. * 

The original manuscript copy of the acts of the schismatical council 
of Pistoja, have been lately presented to the Pope by the scjcretary of 
one of the bishops present at it. 

Russia. — According to the official census of 1831, the population 
of Prussia amounted to 13,100,000 souls, of whom nearly 5, (K)0, 000 
were Catholics, 8,000,000 Protestants, 168,000 Jews, 15,000 Menrlbn- 
ites. In the province?* of ?iix-la-Chapellc, tlie Catholics were 345,000, 
Protestants and others 12,000. This province contains more Catholics, 
in comparison with other creeds, than any of the rest. After it conj^es 
Munster, containing 300,000 Catholics and 40,000 of other creeds. 
The same proportion exists in the regency of Treves. In Dusseldorf 
and Coblentz, the majority of Catholid!^ is considerable. In the begin- 
ning of 1837, the Catholic clefgy of Prussia included, the two arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Posen, the tw^ prince-bishops of Breslau and 
Ermeland, the three bishops of Munster, Paderborn and Culm, eight 
suffragans, twenty-five prelates, and one hundred canons. The secular 
clergy amounted to 3,500 curates, and 1,900 chaplains or vicars. 
Almost the only reKgious communities are those for instructing youth 
and visiting the sick. Most ,of the ecclesiastics belonging to the 
suppressed monasteries are^ndcad. The clergy of Prussia is stated at 
B,000 in all . — Sion of Aug 
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Aerial spectres in Cumberland, account Austria, character of its Imperial Family, 
of them, 530. 207 — education of its people, 210 — 

Amusements of the people, 117 state of its revenue, 211. 

Anapa, poit in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, 220. mcon, Nicholas, account of him, 311, 

Angler in Ireland, 401. Balaton, lake and monastery of, 213. 

Anglican Church, how to ascertain its real Barrow (Mr.), his tour, and religious pre- 
doctrines, — it does not receive those judices, 406. 

of the high Church party, 57— its ar- Becket, (St, Thomas a) account of him, 
tide on the subject not satisfactory, 313. 

^’Iiy, 63 — inconsistency of claiming a Beresfords, the peculiar nature of their 
right to decree and not to enforce, 63 — kiiidi^ss Ireland, 406. 

doctrine of Anglican authority a mere Botta, his account of the dissolution of 
theory, 64— in the (hitliolic Church it is the Academy del Cimento, 157. 

carried out, 65 — the Anglican Church, Bible, its various versions before the Re- 
* in claiming igi.thority, lias no security fornj^tion, 428 — that of Douay recom- 

of belief to offer in return, 67 — it has m«ided by the Church, 433 — dan- 

no commnnioii Avitli any other Chy^ch, gerous for indiscriminate reading with- 
68— Catholic Church is in practical out note or comment, 433 — dedication 
communion, 70 — Anglican Church al- ^of the English version, 434— Cover- 
lows no security even to councils, 71 — dale’s bible, 442 — prohibition put upon 

autlioiity and infallibility not to bt? dis- the reading of it by Protestants, 444. 
joined, 72 — arguments of high Church Bishops of the Anglican Church not ca- 
party applied to foreign Protestants, 73 nonical, why, 522. 

— mis-statement of Catholic doctrine, Books, dearness of, before printing, 430. 

76. Borelli, 151. • 

Architecture of London, 114. BountieJ, effect of, on Fisheries, 144. 

Architecture, contrasts between ancient Br^w^er, (Sir David) his unfair attack on 
and modern, by Pugin, 360 — why re- the Catholics, 540. 

quiring a different character in Catholic Brunelleschi, his style of architecture, 
and* Protestant churches, 363 — history 381. 

of its progress in ecclesiastical buildings 

in Italy, 366 — its golden era in Eng- Calcutta, public buildings in,*l 15. 
land, xiii century, 376— how affected Qhiiada, its ^fiicul ties similar to those of 

the great encouragement of painting ill Y Ireland, 7l) — constitution of the Ca- 
Italy, 377 — pointed architecture when 1 nat^s, 86— the old French aristocracy 
introduced, and its progress in Eng-^ |di»lace^3 —how replaced, 84 — form- 
land,* 378. \lTOn and Jcfects of the councils in the 

Articles pf the Church of England, 517. Canadas, 8(7“^stem by which official , 
VOL. III. 2 P 
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persons provide for their families, 86 — 
system of screening otfcndcrs against 
justice, 89 — Government of Canada has 
no responsibility to people, 90— effects 
of this, 91 — collision between their 
councils, 93 — demands of the Cana- 
dians, 9«5 — remarkable features of their 
financial difficulties, 96 — Commission 
sent by Sir llobert Peel to enquire into 
grievances, 100 — instructions, 102 — 
address to the King, 103 — state of the 
question at home, 101 — Plan of Sir 
Charles Grey, ihid . — discussion in the 
House of Commons, resolutions, 107 — 
Mr. Roebuck’s proposals, 108 — partly 
an extension of Lord John IlusselPs, 
109 — receptions of the resolutions in 
Candida, 110 — and consequent procccd- 
n\gs,ihid . — probabilities of an outbreak, 
112 — meeting of the political union in 
Canada, and their resolutions, 112. 
Canada, humane law respecting settlers, 
456. 

Canonico de .Torio, well known to English 
visitors at Naples, his work, 3. • 

Caraffa, calculus of remainders. 
Catholicism, prejudices no longer enter- 
tained against it as opposed to com- 
mercial prosperity, 175. 

Catholic clergy receive nothing from the 
state, 412 — solicitude of Catholics to 
disseminate the original texts of Scrip- 
ture, 437. ^ ® 

Catholicism, its advance, 449— its great 
increase in England and Ireland, 450 — 
its advances in proportion to those of 
industry and civilization, thid. ' | 
Catholic argument drawn from the fallacy 
of the senses, 548. 

Catholics aroused to take a part in ls?s- 
tory, 306. 

Cauchy's researches, 152. 

Cause of the Catholic Church that of 
liberty, 309. 

Centralization, 125. 

Century xiii, its importyice and interest, 
388 — its literature, 390. , 

Cesi (Prince Frederico),, his histor/ and 
patronage of science, 162 — his a^^'quire- 
ments, 164. ^ 

Chandler (Dr.^, his account of the setting 
sun, 533. 

Chancellora^ two, of England, '305. 
Chapels Royal contrasted, the ancient and j 
modern, by Pugin, 361. ‘ K 

Charity, amount of, in France, 18^. | 

Charlemagne, modifications jf arJiit^j- 
ture in his reign, 375. v 

Christendom, work of N'^vaiis, criticism 
upon it, and extracts, 284. 


Christian political economy, 165 —politi- 
cal economy insufficient check upon the 
marriages of the poor, 170, 

Christian political economists, their no- 
tions for ameliorating the state of 
France, 189. 

Christianity ^e- establishing the harmony 
of human nature, 315. 

Christiern II, his savage cruelty, persecu- 
tion of Catholics, 417. 

Church, Anglican, in Iieland, its enor- 
mous revenues, 410 — its abuses, 411 — 
abolition of rates a great blessing, 412. 

Cimento, Academia del, 150. 

Circassia, travels in it, 198 — its struggles, 
220 — their appearance described by Mr. 
Spencer, 221 — residence of their chiefs 
described, 223 — resemblance between 
them and the Greeks, 224 — policy of 
Russia towards her, 226— their camp, 
ihid . — its commercial importance, 228 
— hays on its coast, 231. 

Claddacli, description of the fishing vil- 
lage of, 138. 

Coke (Lord), story told by him, 322. 

Conduits, public, their architecture con- 
trasted, 362. 

Conscription, source of prosperity to work- 
ing classes, 173, 

Coverdale, his bible, 412. 

Councils, Mr. Perceval’s attacks u])on 
them, 471 — conduct of Catliolic, Cun- 
cerning that of Lateraii, 494 — first 
general council, 475 — council of Sar- 
dica, 476 — that of Chalcedon, 481 — of 
Constantinople, 482 — Laodicca, 484— 
of Trent, 503— of Chains, 506. 

Dafrahe, steam voyage down the, its ports 
and commerce, ^c., 198 — success of the 
steam voyage down it, 200 — its charac 
teristics as a river, 205 — eflccts of its 
navigation upon the political character 
of Austria, 206 — musquitoes on its 
shores, 215 — British trade to the Da- 
nube, 217. 

Drainage bill, Ireland, 421. 

Durham Abbey contrasted by Hereford 
Cathedral, 361. 

Duties on salt and timber, eifect of, 140. 

Education, board of, object ’ons that arc 
made to its system, 415 — greatly aided 

' by the convents, 416. 

Electors, number of them in France, *127. 

Elizabeth (St.) history of her by Mouta- 
lembert, 384 — biographical account of 
her, 394 — her charity, 396 — her burial 
and translation, 399 — parallel between 
her and Queen Elizabeth, 400. 
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Emigration, causes of it amongst the 
Irish, 453 — numbers of emigrants land- 
ed at Quebec during the eleven years 
ending in 1836, 454 — agricultural la- 
bourers, town emigrants, 457 — career 
of the agricultural labourer, 463. 

England, her power to oppose Russia, 234. 

Eucharistic offering, Pcrcevars arguments 
upon*lhe subject confuted, 484. 

Effi-opcan commerce, information given 
under that head in Journal of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, 235. 

• 

Families, propoition of to houses in dif- 
ferent cities, 116, 

Fata Morgana, account of the, 508. 

Fiwsheries in Ireland, 133 — early history 
of, 135. 

Fisheries, depressed atfte of, and its 
causes, 130. 

Fishermen, poverty of, 137. 

Francis (St.), of Asissium, his poems, 
and great perfections, 301 — his order 
introduced into Germany by St. Eliza- 
beth, similarity between them, their 
miracles, 392. 

Galileo, 151. ^ 

German Catholic works lately published, 
252 — German literature, influence pro- 
di^ed on it by Tieck, the Schlcgels, &.c. 
270 — impiovemcnt in its tendency, 206 
direction of its policy, 207. 

Gesticulation, the Italians converse by it 
as much as by the tfoiiguc, 1 — desevip- 
tToii of some h^rdinary use, thid . — 
mostly to be lOTnd in the descriptions 
of classic authors, why, 3 — further ij^ 
stances, 4 — use made of signs by Kliig 
Ferdiii.ind, 0 — use made of them in 
conceiting Sicilian vespers, 10 — thgy 
throw light upon the scenes on Greek 
vases, &c., and upon Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper,’ 11 — the study 
of gesticulation might make an im- 
p;'ovement in English elocution, 13. 

Ghelciidjik, 231. 

Hall (Captain Basil), his account of Irish 
settlers in America, 465. 

Harbours' comTpr%tive merits of English 
and Irish, 27? 

Headly (Lord), his excellent system on 
his e^stalcs, 425. 

Hcrsch^el (Sir J.), extracts from his dis- 
course on natural philosophy, 532. 

High Church principles revived, under 
what circumstances and by whom, 46 — 
rules of fajth laid down by them, ibid. — 
distinctions made by their supporters 


between Catholicism and Anglicanism, 
47. 

History for several ages one long con- 
spiracy against truth, 305— history of 
the forerunners of the Reformation, by 
Dr. Ludwig Flathe, 325. 

Holland and some German cities the only 
European states where reading the 
Bible can have caused the Reforma- 
tion, 448. 

Holy See, attacks on it, 151. 

Illusion, upti«Mil, Sir David Brewster's 
account of one, 533 — illusions of galva- 
nism, 541 — of the sight, 542 — illusions 
of the senses divided into classes, 544. 

Imitation of Christ, its beauty, 431.* 

Industry, its progrefs in England and ah 
the Continent, 165 — its apparent re- 
sults are pauperism, 166. 

Tnglis (Mr.), his character as a writer of 
travels, 407-8. 

Innocent III, his character and Protes- 
tant biographer, 388. 

Ireland, sadness and obscurity of its his- 
tory, 15 — its ancient celebrity, 17 — 
Moore’s history of it, extract, 18— rea- 
sons why Ireland has retrograded, 20 — 
extracts from Plowdcn, Sir Wm. Tem- 
ple, Barlow, ibid. — England beginning 
to perceive her error, 21' — agricultural 
and conanos^iial capabilities of Ireland, 
extracts from Mr. George William’s 
pamphlet, Shannon commissioners’ re- 
port, 25 — har])ours of Ireland, extracts 
from ve|>ort of Light-House Committee, 
and Itirlianventary return of ships, 27 — 
dangers of English western harbours, 
2^— commercial advantages in resorting 
to those of Ireland, extracts, 31 — Ire- 
land might safely trust to her own 
future commerce, 35 — her legislative 
prospects, 36 — defects in the constitu- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament as re- 
spects Ireland, 38 — Irish fisheries, 133 
— tour through ^t by Inglis and Bar- 
ro\^ its misery, its grievances, 

402— 'ynsequenccs of the establish- 
ment of the Anglican Church there, 
41y8 — oppression its bane, 413 — im- 
proved sy^ein of government, 412. 

Irish, their excellent character, 40, 405 — 
Irish in America, 452 — the chief points 
the ensygrants land, 454 — their 
^nditi^ on first landing, 455 — greatly 
irMuei^ped ^ previous habits, 457. — 

.tlilir politicT\ influence in America, 
45o^their afitj^ys with the Americans, 
46(t — their characters and conduct fa- 
vourably established by jail returns and 
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American newspapers, ICl — their re- Marriages of the poor, no moral check 
mittanceshome, 4t)6 — drunkenness rare upon them, 170— encouragement given 
amongst them, 467. them by w’ages of children, 172. 

Italy, its literature and publications, 247 Martigny (M. de), mention of his narra- 
— minute analogies exemplified between tivc, 220. 

ancient and modern Italy, 1 4. Martineai^(Miss), her accounts of tho 

Lynch law mobs, chiefly gentlemen,459. 

Jerusalem in one sense the mother of Maynooth, pittance it receives, 4^2. 

Churches, 48 1 . Medici (Leopold of), patron of science,J 53 

Jesuits not the only revivers of religion, Metradia, bath of, Mr. Spcnceris account 
292. of it, 21 L 

John von Miiller, Protestant historian, Method of least sciuares, in theory of pro- 
287. baftilitics, 216. 

Journals, French and English, their cha- Mirage, an account of it, 529. 
racters, 126. Miscellaneous intelligence, 253, 557. 

Montalembert (le Comte de), 384 — ex- 
Kay *(Dr ), quotatiop from, 118. tract from his history of St. Eliza- 

Keble (Mr.), his sermon upon high belli, 385. f 

Church principles, its texts, and ar- Mont-dc-Piete established at Limerick, 
rangeinents, 47 — reasonably charged its eflect, 407. 
with Catholicism, 49 — third division of Montemont’s London, 113. 
sermon, whether or not Anglican minis- Morality, comparative, of London and 
ters are endow^^d with supernatural Paris, 119. 
grace, 53. • 

National Gallery, 114. 

Labour, its excess diminished by the Ca- Newton, his mode of discovering his sys- 
tholic Church, 197' its increase in tern, 242. 

Protestant nations occasioning pan- Novalis, his writings, c(^ced hy Tieck and 
perism, i/jid. Schlegcl, 277 — account of his biogra- 

Land in Ireland, how much reclaimable, phy, 278 — his appearance, 283 — studies 
418-19. and works, i5id . — his opinions aW re- 

Landlords, Irish, their Juotffoiis policy, maining Protestant prejudices, 289 — 
417. comparison of him and Schlcgel, 304 — 

Laplace (Marquis de), his Th6orie Ana- his misccllunecus thoughts, 299. 

lytique des Prohabilites, 237. ' , , 

Letters from an Irish Protestaifc.428. Oaths, Catholic docfr\i5j»‘¥ concerning them 
Liberty, English and French notions of, [ as stated by Mr, Perceval refuted, 493. 

124. I^i'iuccts below the horizon magnified, 588. 

Literature, Catholic, German and Ilnlian, 1 Oppression, the different forms in which 
247. ' it is the bane of Ireland, 413. 

Literature, Frencji Catholic, notice of it, ©range Societies, found their way to 
theology, 550 — philosophy, 551— bio- America, 461. 

graphy and history, 552 — literature, Oxford, no Hebrew characters to be found 
poetry, and works of fiction, 554. there a century after the publication of 

London, journey to,#by Montemont, 113 tho Hebrew bible in Spain, 451. 

architecture of, 1 1 4. • ,, Ozeuain, his work on two English 

Luther (Martin), his bible, intetj^rctation Chancellors, 305. , 
of it, genius, 446. ^ •' 

Lyucaei, Academy of, 152. ^ Paul (St.), his voyage to’^pain, 349. 

Paul’s (St.) Cathedral, criticispi upon it, 
M'Gregor(Mr.), his work mentioned, 236. 383.^ *- 

Magazine, Fraser’s, reply tp observations, Pauperism, the result of commercial in- 
360. * # dustry, 166— reason for this, not in- 

Magic, natural, by Sir David Brel^er, crease of population, 167— bu‘Uin that 

525. • J ^ of labour, 169 — our continental neigh- 

Manuscripts and appar^^us a Qplilco, boursi ds badly ofiPas we, 173 — prevails 
whether destroyed, 1A>. \ t • less in Spain, and why, 186— religion 

Marburg, church o{(Jlii^7^the towp given the best remedy for it, 191. ^ 

up to St. Elizabeth, church founded by Perceval (Hon. Arthur Philip), his two 
her brother, 398. controversial works, 468— mistakes con- 
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tained in them, 473— his attempts to 
overthrow the supremacy of the Church 
of Koine, 475 — hiwS confusion between 
diSciplinal and doctrinal decisions, 482 
— his unfairness, 490. 

Persecutors of the Church and heretics, 
their character, and the argument drawn 
from thence, 488. 

Philosophy, irreligious of the last cen- 
Hury, an account of it, 204. 

Physiology, animal and vegetable, by Dr. 
Koget, 525. 

Pictures, Perceval upon the use of them 
in the Catholic Church refuted, 486. 

Piers, the erection of, 144. 

Polyglot, Complutensian, its value, 437. 

Po6r, stale and number of, in France, 
181 — same cffi'cts produced by different 
causes in Ireland, W2 — private cha- 
rities for their relief, 188. 

Popes, their supremacy over Christendom, 
its effects, 310 — their authority vindi- 
cated against Mr. Perceval, 479. 

Population, tables of, with a view to the 
state of pauperism in different countries 
in Europe, 179 — different state of, in 
manufacturing and agricultural dis- 
tricts, 180.^^ 

Portfolio, character of the papers it con- 
tained, 220. 

P^traits, apparent motion of the eyes in 
them, 535. 

Primogeniture, law of, and its effects, 131. 

Property, French laws divided it amongst 
the poor, 173. ^ 

Protestant autl^|i(s on the subject of 
the Vaudoj|llK^iincd and refuted, 333. 

Protestant historians at length more just. 


307. 


Public misery, its causes, lS7-#^wW- 
fcctcd by Catholic doctrines, 188. 
Pugin (A. Welby), his work on arcWtec- 
turc, 360 — attacks on him by reviewers, 
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Koget (Dr.), remarks extracted from liis 
Gulstonian lectures, 541. 

Russia, hcr’policy to the Circassians, 226. 

Russian influence in Circassia, 233. 

Sacraments, Mr. Perceval’s arguments 
stated and refuted upon baptism, 496 — 
confirmation, extreme unction, matri- 
mony, 498 — confession, 501. 

St. Brandau, imaginary island of, account 
of it, 525. 

Saint- Simonians, their school of political 
economy, 174. 

Sale of the Cftcassian women nearly abo- 
lished, 229. 

Salt, injurious effects of the duty upon it 
as regards fisheries, 139. 

Schlegcl, his account of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, 288. * • 

Senses, their inadequacy as well as falla- 
ciousness, proofs of this, 545 — Catholic 
argument drawn from thence, 548. 

Sevastopol, Russian improvements there, 
233. 

Shells, their appearances, 535. 

Sicilian vespers, concerted by signals, 10. 

Slavery constantly prevailed before Chris- 
tianity, 193— gradually put an end to 
by the Catholic priesthood, how and 
why they only could do it, 193. 

Soudjuk Kale, its importance as a posi- 
tion, 230, 

Spencei4bfMi^), extracts from his tour on 
the Danube, 201-4 — name of his steam 
boat, account of his voyage, 211. 

Steamboats, prejudices of Turkish water- 
ii^#against them, 202 — their especial 
nefossity in Greece, 203. 

Stephen of Belleville, quolKBon from him 
/respecting the Waldenscs, 329. 

Stuttgard, library there, its large assort- 
ment of bibles, ^6. 

Sunday, 117. I 

Sunday as spent in Austria, 209. 


Quarterly Review, its suppression of Theory of probabilities, 237 — its utility, 

f 1 1 Ai\i .I.IJ -I- Aor. ^ 


truth resp ecting Ireland, 401. 

;R^herclt!fl(ni^oriques, extracts concern 
audois, 341. 

RedAt Kali, 232. 

Refojnatioi destroyed the political influ- 
eafe of the popes, result of this, 221 
£^3 proving that it was not broug] 
at^ut by reading the Bible, 441. 

,Religious institutions, an of such 

as cooiieraled with the 292. 

Residences, episcopal, ancient and mo- 
dern contrasted, 362. 

Roads, Trish, 423. 
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objections made to it, 238 — ex- 
•pjfRIation of it, 239 — two-fold object of 
t^ theory, 240 — effect of the theory 
upon science, 241— distinctions drawn 
between observations made, and to be 
made,^44. 

Thomas ^St. of Canterbury), cited before 
the Council^ 323. 

'ides in th*>atmosphere, how investigated 
its effect as regards fish- 
it^t^and prospects in Eng- 


yimFer, i^ty on, 
I eCcs, iV 
Trade, its«st^ 


land, 185. 
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Tradition, sermon preached upon it, 44— 
Mr. Keble's argument upon it, 50. 

Trappists, their establishment in Ireland, 

419. 

Travels of tlic Popes, extracts from the 
work, 287. 

Trebizond, Sultan’s improvements in it, 
232. 

Valdo (Peter), founder of the Waldenses, 
327 — his laxity of conduct 329 — en- 
quiries 'concerning his name and ori- , 
gin, 342. 

Vaudois, considerations ;flid researches 
upon their history, 325 — their preten- 
sions examined as to their descent from 
St. Paul, 347 — their religious doctrines, 
351cr— their persecutions, 357. 

Vitoria (Princess), her reply' respecting 
Queen Elizabeth, 400. 

Vienna, its morality, 208. 

Villeiieuve (Bargemont), his character and 


work on political economy, 176 — ex- 
tracts from it, 177. 

Vixen, papers respecting her seizure, 218. 

Vulgate, Protestant testimony to its me- 
rits, 432 — an uniform standard of refer- 
ence, 434. 

Wages of Siildren, their effects, 172. 

Waldenses, endeavours of the Protestants 
to claim descent from them, 326-*tLS&^»|j 
. extraction, 327. , 

War, its effect on fisheries, 341. 

Whittaker (Dr,), his unfair charge upon 
Dr.*'Wiscman, 44. 

William the Fourth, notice of his death, 
its effect on the prospects of Ireland, ^2. 

William of Puylaureiis, his account o^the 
Waldenses, 331. 

Wiseman (Dr.)> attacks upon his lec- 
tures, 45. 

Young, his tour through Ireland quoted, 
136. 
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